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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  death  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  during  which  his  character  and  talents  have 
been  scrutinized  mih  a  severity  unprecedented  in  lite- 
rary biography.  There  never,  indeed,  was  a  human 
being  of  whom  more  may  be  known  by  those  who  have 
had  no  opportunity  of  personal  acquaintance,  and  per- 
haps never  a  man  whose  failings,  after  having  been 
exposed  by  iniprudence  or  exaggerated  by  malice,  were 
sooner  forgotten  in  the  esteem  excited  by  his  superior 
talents,  and  steady  virtues.  Besides  many  impressions 
of  his  individual  pieces,  three  large  editions  of  his  col- 
lected works  have  been  bought  up  by  the  public,  and  a 
fourth,  which  has  been  loudly  called  for,  is  now  com- 
pleted. What  Lord  Chesterfield  said  of  Swift,  may  be 
as  truly  applied  to  this  author,  "  Whoever  in  the  three 
kingdoms  has  any  books  at  all,  has  Johnsony 

In  this  edition,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  omit  ^'  Ce- 
bes  Table,  or  the  Picture  of  Human  Life."  By  what 
means  it  came  to  be  printed  among  Dr.  Johnson's  pro- 
ductions, (  know  not,  except  that  there  was  once  a 
traditionary  report  that  he  translated  it  for  Dodsley^s 
Preceptor.  But  internal  evidence  may  be  more  safely 
relied  on  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Johnson  than  of  almost  any 
other  writer,  and  in  this  article  it  is  impossible  to  disco- 
ver the  most  distant  resemblance  to  his  style,  nor  has 
any  of  his  biographers  attributed  it  to  him.  The  truth 
is,  it  was  translated  by  Mr.  Spence,  first  published  in 
the  third  volume  of  Dodsley^s  Museum,  in  1747^  and 
copied  into  the  Preceptor  the  following  year. 


Jy  ADVERTIBEMENT. 

To  fill  up  the  space  occupied  by  (his  article,  I  have 
supplied  five  papers  of  the  Adventurer,  hitherto  omit- 
ted hy  the  mistake  of  Sir  John  Hawkins,  the  first  collec- 
tor of  Dr.  Johnson's  works.  I  have  also  added  such  of 
Dr.  Johnson's  Dedications  as  have  been  yet  discover- 
ed, one  or  two  of  which  Mr.  Boswcll  overlooked  or  re- 
jected. Among  these  is  the  dedication  to  the  Parlia- 
ment, of  a  book  entitled,  "  The  Evangelical  History  of 
Jesus  Christ."  Mr.  Boswell  cannot  allow  that  Dr. 
Johnson  wrote  this,  because  "  he  was  no  croaker,  no 
dcclaimcr  against  the  times."  This,  however,  is  con- 
tradicted by  the  tenor  of  some  of  Dr.  Johnson's  wrhings 
before  the  present  reign,  and  even  by  some  of  those  con- 
versations which  Mr.  Boswelt  has  collected.  The  arti- 
cle is  as  evidently  Johnsonian  as  any  which  have  been 
attributed  to  him  from  interval  evidence  ;  and  it  was 
copied  into  the  Literary  Journal  while  he  was  the  editor 
of  that  publication.  His  other  Dedications  have  been 
so  long  considered  as  models  of  courtly  address,  that  no 
apology  seems  necessary  for  this  addition  to  the  many 
proofs  he  has  given  of  excellence  in  every  species  of 
composition. 

A  few  illustrative  notes  have  been  appended  to  some 
parts  of  this  edition.  The  time  is  not  yet  come  when  it 
will  be  necessary  to  extend  this  kind  of  information,  but 
some  events  and  circtimstances  required  explanation, 
and  some  dates  were  wanting  to  the  lesser  pieces.  E 
lia\'e  only  to  add  that  the  Ramblers  and  Idlers  were 
revised  according  to  the  text  of  the  lately  collated  edi- 
tion of  the  British  Essayists,  and  several  material 
errors  have  been  corrected. 

ALEXR.  CHALMERS. 

ttondon,  January.  1806 
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When  the  works  of  a  great  writer,  who  has  bequeathed 
to  posterity  a  lasting  legacy,  are  presented  to  the  world,  it  is 
naturally  expected,  that  »uuie  account  of  his  life  should  ac- 
company the  edition*  The  reader  wishers  to  know  as  much 
as  possible  of  the  author.  The  circumstances  that  attended 
him,  the  features  of  his  private  character,  his  conversation^ 
and  the  means  by  which  he  rose  to  eminence,  become  the 
favourite  objects  of  inquiry.  Curiosity  is  excited;  and  liie 
admirer  of  Ms  works  is  eager  to  know  his  private  opinions^ 
his  course  of  study,  the  particularities  of  Us  conduct,  and, 
above  all,  whether  he  pursued  the  wisdom  which  he  recom- 
mends, and  practised  tiie  virtue  which  his  writings  inspire. 
A  principle  of  gratitude  is  awakened  in  every  generous  mind. 
For  the  entertainment  and  instruction  which  genius  and  dili- 
gence have  provided  for  the  world,  men  of  refined  and  sensible 
tempers  are  ready  to  pay  their  tribute  of  praise,  and  even  to 
Form  a  posthumous  friendship  with  the  author. 

In  revie¥dng  the  life  of  such  a  writer,  there  is,  besides,  a 
rule  of  justice  to  which  the  public  have  an  undoubted  claim. 
Fond  admiration  and  partisd  friendship  should  not  be  suflTered 
to  represent  his  virtues  with  exaggeration ;  nor  should  malig- 
mty  be  allowed,  under  a  specious  disguise,  to  magnify  mere 
defects,  the  usual  failings  of  human  nature,  into  vice  or  gross 
deformity.    The  lighte  and  shades  of  the  character  should  be 
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given ;  and,  if  this  be  done  with  a  strict  regard  to  ti-uth,  a 
just  estimate  of  Dr.  Johnson  will  aflbrd  a  lesson  periiaps  as 
raluable  as  the  moral  doctrine  tiiat  speaks  with  enei^  in 
every  page  of  his  works. 

The  present  writer  enjoyed  the  conversation  and  friendship 
of  that  excellent  man  more  than  thirty  years.  He  thought  it 
an  honour  to  be  so  connected,  and  to  this  hour  he  reflects  on 
his  loss  with  regret;  but  regret,  be  knows,  has  secret  bribes, 
by  which  the  judgment  may  be  influenced,  and  partial  affec- 
tion may  be  carried  beyond  the  bounds  of  truth.  In  the  pre- 
sent case,  however,  nothing  needs  to  be  disguised,  and  exag- 
gerated praise  is  unnecessary.  It  is  an  observation  of  the 
yoanger  Pliny,  in  his  epistk  to  his  friend  Tacitus,  that  his- 
tory ou^t  never  to  magnify  matters  of  fact,  because  worthy 
actions  require  nothing  but  the  truth.  JVam  nee  hisloria  debet 
^edi  veritatem,  el  honeile  Jacli*  veritaa  nifficit.  This  rule  the 
l^esent  bit^rapher  promises  shall  guide  his  pen  throughout 
the  following  narrative. 

It  may  he  said,  the  death  of  Dr.  Johnson  kept  the  public 
mind  in  agitation  beyond  all  former  example.  No  literary 
character  ever  excited  so  much  attention ;  and,  when  the  press 
has  teemed  with  anecdotes,  apoplithegms,  essays,  and  pub- 
lications of  every  kind,  what  occasion  now  for  a  new  tract 
on  the  same  threadbare  subject  ?  Tho  plain  truth  shall  be  the 
answer.  The  proprietors  of  Johnson's  Works  thought  the 
life,  which  they  prefixed  to  their  former  edition,  too  unwieldy 
for  republication.  The  prodigious  variety  of  foreign  matter, 
introduced  into  that  performance,  seemed  to  overload  the 
memory  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  in  the  account  of  his  own  life 
to  leave  him  hardly  visible.  They  wished  to  have  a  more 
concise,  and  for  that  reason,  periiaps  a  more  satisfactory  ac- 
count, such  as  may  exhibit  a  just  picture  of  the  man,  and  keep 
him  the  principal  figure  in  the  fore  ground  of  his  own  picture. 
To  comply  with  tiiat  request  is  the  design  of  this  essay,  which 
the  writer  undertakes  with  a  trembling  hand.  He  has  no 
discoveries,  no  secret  anecdotes,  no  occasional  controversy, 
no  sudden  flashes  of  wit  and  humour,  no  private  conversation, 
and  no  new  facts,  to  embellish  his  work.  Every  thing  has 
been  gleaned.  Dr.  Johnson  said  of  himself,  "I  am  not  un- 
candio,  nor  severe ;  I  sometimes  say  more  than  I  mean,  in 
jest,  and  people  are  apt  to  think  me  serious.*'*  The  exercise 
of  that  privilege,  which  is  enjoyed  by  every  man  in  society, 
has  not  been  allowed  to  him.     His  fame  has  given  impoii- 
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ance  even  to  trifles ;  and  the  zeal  of  his  friends  has  bi-oucht 
every  thing  to  light.  What  should  be  related,  and  what 
should  not,  has  been  published  without  distinction.  Dicenda 
iaetnda  loeuHf  Every  thing  that  fell  from  him  has  been  cau^t 
with  eagerness  by  his  admirers,  who,  as  he  says  in  one  of 
his  letters,  have  acted  with  the  diligence  of  spies  upon  his 
conduct.  To  some  of  them  the  following  lines,  in  Mallet's 
poem  on  verbal  criticism,  are  not  inapplicable ; 

**  Such  that  grave  bird  in  northern  seas  is  found. 
Whose  name  a  Dutchman  only  knows  to  sound ; 
Where'er  the  king  of  fish  moves  on  before. 
This  humble  friend  attends  from  shore  to  sliorc  : 
With  eve  still  earnest,  and  with  bill  inclin'd» 
He  picks  up  what  his  patron  drops  behind, 
Wim  those  choice  cates  his  palate  to  regale. 
And  iathe  careful  Tibrald  of  a  whale.'* 

.\fter  so  many  essays  and  volumes  of  Johns/mianaf  what  re- 
mains for  the  present  writer?  Perliaps,  what  has  not  been 
attempted ;  a  short,  yet  full,  a  faitliful,  yet  temperate  histor}* 
of  Dr.  Johnson. 

SAMUEL  JOHNSON  was  bom  at  Litchfield,  September 
rth  ir09,  0.  S.*    His  father,  Michael  Johnson,  wasabook* 
seller  in  that  city ;  a  man  of  large  athletic  make,  and  violent 
passions;  wrongheaded,  positive,  and  at  times  afflicted  witli 
a  degree  of  melancholy,  little  short  of  madness.    His  moflier 
was  sister  to  Dr.  Ford,  a  practising  physician,  and  father  of 
Cornelius  Ford,  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Parsoit 
Ford,  the  same  who  is  represented  near  the  punchbowl  in 
.         Hogarth's  Midnight  Modem  Conversation.    In  the  Life  of 
I         Fenton,  Johnson  says,  that  **  his  abilities,  instead  of  furnish- 
ing convivial  merriment  to  the  voluptuous  and  dissolute,  mi^t 
have  enabled  him  to  excel  among  tiie  virtuous  and  the  wise/' 
Being  chaplain  to  the  Eai*l  of  Chesterfield,  he  wished  to  at- 
tend that  nobleman  on  his  embassy  to  the  Hague.     Colley 
Cibber  has  recorded  the  anecdote.     "  You  should  go,'*  said 
the  witty  peer,  **if  to  your  many  vices  you  would  add  onp 
more.*'    "Fray  my  lord,  what  is  tliat?"  "Hypocrisy,  my 
dear  doctor."    Johnson  had  a  younger  brother  named  Na- 
thaniel, who  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight. 
Michael  Johnson,  the  fatlier,  was  chosen  in  the  year  1718, 

*  This  appears  in  a  note  to  Johnson's  Diary,  prefixed  to  the  first  of  his 
prtjers.  AAer  the  alteration  of  tlie  style,  he  kept  his  birthday  on  the  ISth 
t^  September,  and  it  n  tceordin^ly  marked  Sept«>mher  ^^ 
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under  bailiff  of  LicUield;  and  in  the  year  1725  he  servH  the 
office  criTtfae  senior  bailifT.  He  had  a  bi-other  of  the  name  of 
Andrew,  wboi  for  some  yearn,  kept  the  ring  at  Smithfield. 
^ipropriated  to  wrestlem  and  boxem.  Oar  author  used  to 
say,  that  he  waa  never  thrown  or  conquered.  Michael,  tlie 
fathO',  died  De«ember,  1731,  at  the,  age  of  seventy -six;  hi« 
mother  at  eighty-nine,  of  a  gradual  decay,  in  the  year  1759. 
Of  the  family  nothing  more  can  be  related  worthy  of  nolire. 
Johnson  did  not  delight  in  talking  of  his  relations.  •'  I'here 
is  little  pleasure,"  be  said  to  Mrs.  Piozzi,  "  in  relating  tiic 
anecdotes  of  beggary." 

Johnson  derived  from  liis  parents,  or  from  an  unwholesome 
Qorse,  the  distemper  called  the  king's  evil.  The  Jacobites  at 
tttftt  time  believed  in  the  efficacy  of  the  royal  touch;  and  ac- 
cordingly Mrs.  Johnson  presented  her  son,  when  two  years 
old,  before  Queen  Anne,  who,  for  the  first  time,  performed 
tiiat  office,  and  communicated  to  her  young  patient  all  the 
healing  virtue  in  her  power.  He  was  afterwards  cut  for  that 
scrophulous  humour,  and  the  under  part  nf  liis  face  was 
seamed  and  disfigured  by  the  operation.  It  is  supposed,  that 
this  disease  deprived  him  of  the  sight  of  his  left  eye,  and  also 
impaired  his  hearing.  At  eight  years  old,  he  was  placed 
under  Mr.  Hawkins,  at  the  free  school  at  Lichfield,  where 
he  was  not  remarkable  for  diligence  or  regular  application. 
Wbaterer  be  read,  his  tenacious  memory  made  his  own.  In 
the  fields  with  his  schoolfellows  he  talked  more  to  himself 
than  with  Ikis  companions.  In  1725,  when  he  was  aboutsix- 
teen  years  old,  he  went  on  a  visit  to  his  cousin  Cornelius 
Ford,  who  detained  him  for  some  months,  and  in  the  mean 
time  assisted  him  in  the  classics.  Tlie  general  direction  for 
his  studies,  which  he  then  received,  he  related  to  Mrs.  Piozzi. 
"  Obtain,"  says  Ford,  "  some  general  principles  of  every 
science;  he  who  can  talk  only  on  one  subject,  or  act  only  in 
<me  department,  is  seldom  wanted,  and  perhaps,  never  wished 
for;  while  the  man  of  general  knowledge  can  often  benefit, 
and  always  please."  This  advice  Johnson  seems  to  have  pur- 
sued with  a  good  inclination.  His  reading  was  always  de- 
sultory, seldom  resting  on  any  pai-ticular  author,  but  rambling 
from  one  book  tu  another,  and,  by  hasty  snatches,  hoarding 
up  a  variety  of  knowledge.  It  may  he  proper  in  this  place 
to  mention  another  general  rule  laid  down  by  Ford  for  John- 
son's future  conduct;  "You  will  make  your  way  the  moie 
easily  in  the  world,  as  you  are  contented  to  dispute  no  man's 
claim  to  conversation  excellence ;  they  will,  therefore,  more 
willingly  allow  yoor  pretensions  as  a  writflr.**    "  But,"  says 
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Mrs.  Piozziy  "  the  features  of  peculiarity,  which  marit  a  cha- 
racter to  all  succeeding  generations,  ai*e  slow  in  coming  to 
their  growth."  That  ingenious  lady  adds,  witli  her  usual 
vivacity,  "Can  one,  on  such  an  occasion,  forbear  recollecting 
the  predictions  of  Boileau's  father,  who  said,  stroking  the 
head  of  the  young  satirist,  <  this  little  man  has  too  much  wit, 
but  he  will  never  speak  ill  of  any  one?'" 

On  Johnson's  return  from  Cornelius  Ford,  Mr.  Hunter, 
then  master  of  the  free  school  at  Lichfield,  refused  to  recei^^ 
him  again  on  that  foundation.  At  this  distance  of  time,  what 
his  reasons  were,  it  is  vain  to  inquire ;  but  to  refuse  assistance 
to  a  lad  of  promising  genius  must  be  pronounced  harsh  luid 
illiberal.  It  did  not,  however,  stop  the  progress  of  tlie  young 
student's  education.  He  was  placed  at  another  school,  at 
Stourbridge,  in  Worcestershire,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Went- 
worth.  Having  ;^ne  through  the  rudiments  of  classic  litera- 
ture, he  returned  to  his  father's  house,  and  was  probably  in- 
tended for  the  trade  of  a  bookseller.  He  has  been  heard  to 
say  that  he  could  bind  a  book.  At  the  end  of  two  years^  being 
then  about  nineteen,  he  went  to  assist  the  studies  of  a  young 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Corbett,  to  the  university  of  Oxford ; 
and  on  the  dlst  of  October,  172R»  both  were  entered  of  Pem- 
broke Collc^;  Corbett  as  a  gentleman  commoner,  and  John- 
son as  a  commoner.  The  college  tutor,  Mr.  Jordan,  was  a 
man  of  no  g^us ;  and  Johnson,  it  seems,  showed  an  early 
contempt  of  mean  abilities,  in  one  or  two  instances  behaving 
with  insolence  to  that  gentleman.  Of  his  general  conduct  at 
the  univm^ty,  there  are  no  particulars  that  merit  attention, 
except  the  translation  of  Pope's  Messiah,  which  was  a  college 
exercise  imposed  upon  him  as  a  task  by  Mr.  Jordan.  Corbett 
left  the  university  in  about  two  years,  and  Johnson's  salary 
reased.  He  was,  by  consequence,  straitened  in  his  circum- 
stances ;  but  he  still  remained  at  college.  Mr.  Jordan,  the 
tvtor,  went  off  to  a  living;  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Adams, 
who  afterwards  became  head  of  the  college,  and  was  esteemed 
through  life  for  his  learning,  his  talents,  and  his  amiable 
rharacter.  Johnson  grew  more  regular  in  his  attendance. 
Elthics,  theology,  and  classic  literature,  were  his  favourite 
studies.  He  discovered,  notwithstanding,  early  symptoms  of 
that  wandering  disposition  of  mind  which  adhered  to  him  to 
the  end  of  his  life.  His  reading  was  by  fits  and  starts,  undi- 
rected to  any  particular  science.  Grcncral  philology,  agreea- 
bly to  his  cousin  Ford's  advice,  was  the  object  of  his  ambition. 
He  received,  at  that  time,  an  early  impression  of  piet}',  and  a 
taste  for  the  best  authors,  ancient  and  modem.    It  may,  not- 
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withstaiidiDgr  be  questioned  wbether,  except  hia  Bible,  he  evci- 
read  a  book  entirely  through.  Late  in  life,  if  any  man  pnused 
a  book  in  liis  presence,  he  was  sure  to  ask,  "  Did  you  read  it 
through  .'"  If  the  answer  was  in  the  affiiinative,  he  did  not 
seem  willing  to  believe  it.  He  continued  at  the  university  till 
the  want  of  pecuniary  supplies  obliged  bim  to  quit  the  place. 
He  obtained,  however,  the  assistance  of  a  friend,  and  return- 
ing  in  a  short  time,  was  able  to  complete  a  residence  of  throe 
years.  The  history  of  his  exploits  at  Oxford,  he  used  to  say, 
was  best  known  to  Dr.  Taylor  and  Dr.  Adams.  Wonders 
are  told  of  his  memory,  and,  indeed,  all  who  knew  him  late 
in  life  can  witness  that  he  retained  that  faculty  in  the  greatest 
vigor. 

From  the  university  Johnson  i-ctumed  to  Lichfield.  His 
father  died  soon  after,  December,  17Sl ;  and  the  whole  receipt 
out  of  his  efiects,  as  appeared  by  a  memorandum  in  the  son's 
hand  writing,  dated  15th  June,  1732,  was  no  morethan  twenty 
pounds.*  In  this  exigence,  determined  that  poverty  should 
never  depress  his  spirit,  nor  warp  his  integrity,  he  became 
under  master  of  a  grammar  school  at  Market  Bosworth,  in 
Leicestershire.  That  resource,  however,  did  not  last  long. 
Disgusted  by  tlic  pride  of  Sir  Wolston  Dixie,  the  patron  of 
that  little  seminary,  he  left  the  place  in  discontent,  and  ever 
lU^r  spoke  of  it  with  abhorrence.  In  1 733  he  went  on  a  visit 
to  Mr.  Hector,  who  had  been  his  sclioolfetlow,  and  was  then 
a  surgeon  at  Bimungham,  lodging  at  the  house  of  Warren,  a 
bookseller.  At  that  plac«  Johnson  translated  a  Voyage  to 
Abyssinia,  written  by  Jerome  I^obo,  a  Portuguese  missionary. 
This  was  the  first  litomry  work  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Johnson. 
His  friend  Hector  was  occasionally  his  amanuensis.  The 
work  was,  probably,  undertaken  at  the  de^iire  of  Warren,  the 
bookseller,  and  was  printed  at  Birmingham ;  but  it  appears 
in  the  Literary  Magazine,  or  Bistoiy  of  the  works  of  the 
Learned,  for  March,  1735,  that  it  was  publishe^l  by  Bettes- 
vorth  and  Hitch,  Paternoster  row.  It  contains  a  nairative 
of  the  endeavours  of  a  company  of  missionaries  to  convert  tlie 
people  of  Abyssinia  to  the  church  of  Rome,  In  the  preface 
to  this  work,  Johnson  obficr\es,  "that  the  I'oi'luguPAc travel- 
ler, contrary  to  the  general  view  of  his  couuti-ymrii,  iia.s  iiuiiiscd 

•  The  eniT]'  of  Ibis  is  remarkable  for  his  early  rcsoTutimi  lo  (ircrerve 
through  life  a  fiir  and  upri^t  chanicter.  "  173%  Junii  15.  Uixlccim 
uireaa  depomi,  quo  die,  quidquiJ  ante  nutria  funua,  quod  senna  Ht  precor, 
de  patemia  bonii  apenre  licet,  riginti  sdEcet  libna,  aceepi.  Usque  adeo 
adhi  mem  fbrtuna  uigenda  eit  intcrea,  et  ne  paupertate  vires  anlmi  langues- 
nnt,  ne  in  fligitia  egeatas,  adipt,  raTendum." 
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fiis  readers  with  no  romantic  absurditiesy  or  incredible  fictions. 
He  appears,  by  his  modest  and  unaffected  narration,  to  have 
described  things  as  he  saw  them ;  to  have  c<^ied  nature  from 
the  life ;  and  to  have  consulted  his  senses,  not  his  imagination. 
He  meets  with  no  basilisks,  that  destroy  with  their  eyes ;  his 
crocodiles  devour  their  prey,  without  tears ;  and  his  cataracts 
(all  from  the  rock,  without  deafening  the  neighbouring  inha- 
bitants. The  reader  will  here  find  no  regions  cursed  with 
irremediable  barrenness^  or  blessed  with  spontaneous  fecun- 
dity;  no  perpetual  gloom,  or  unceasing  sunshine ;  nor  are  the 
nations  here  described,  eitiier  void  of  all  sense  of  humanity,  or 
consommate  in  all  private  and  social  virtues;  here  are  no 
Hottentots  without  religion,  polity,  or  articulate  language ; 
no  Chinese  perfectly  polite,  and  completely  skilled  in  all 
sciences ;  he  will  discover,  what  will  always  be  discovered  by 
a  diligent  and  impartial  inquirer,  that  wherever  human  nature 
IS  to  be  found,  there  is  a  mixture  of  vice  and  virtue^  a  cont^ 
of  passion  and  reason ;  and  that  the  Creator  doth  not  appear 
partial  in  his  distributions,  but  has  balanced,  in  most  countries, 
Aeir  particular  inconveniences  by  particular  favours."  We 
have  here  an  early  specimen  of  Johnson's  manner ;  the  vein 
ot  thinkii^  and  the  frame  of  the  sentences  are  manifestly  his  ; 
we  see  the  infant  Hercules.  The  translation  of  Lobo's  Narra- 
tive has  been  reprinted  lately  in  a  separate  volume,  with  some 
other  tracts  of  Dr.  Johnson's,  and  therefore  forms  no  part  of 
lids  edition ;  but  a  compendious  account  of  so  interesting  a 
work  as  Father  Lobo's  discovery  of  the  head  of  the  Nile,  will 
not,  it  is  imagined,  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader. 

Father  Lobo,  the  Portuguese  missionary,  embarked,  in  1622, 
in  the  same  fleet  with  the  Count  Ftd^etVa,  who  was  appointed,, 
by  the  king  of  Portugal,  viceroy  of  the  Indies.  They  arrived 
at  Goa;  and,  in  January,  1624,  Father  Lobo  set  out  on  the 
nission  to  Abyssinia.  Two  of  the  Jesuits  sent  on  the  same 
commission,  were  murdered  in  their  attempt  to  penetrate  into 
that  empire.  Lobo  had  better  success ;  he  surmounted  all  diffi- 
cnlties,  and  made  his  way  into  the  hcaii;  of  tlie  countr}\  Then 
bllow*s  a  description  of  Abyssinia,  formerly  the  lai*gest  empire, 
of  which  we  have  an  account  in  history.  It  extended  from 
the  Red  Sea  to  the  kingdom  of  Congo,  and  from  Eg^^pt  to  the 
Indian  Sea,  containing  no  less  than  forty  provinces.  At  tlie 
time  of  Lobo's  mission,  it  was  not  much  larger  than  Spain, 
consisting  then  but  of  five  kingdoms,  of  whicli  part  was 
entirely  subject  to  the  emperor,  and  part  paid  him  a  tribute, 
is  an  acknowledgment.  The  provinces  were  inhabited  by 
Moors.  Pagans,  Jews,  and  Christians.     The  last  was,  in 
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Lobo's  time,  the  eatablislicd  and  reigning  religion.  The  di- 
versity of  people  and  religion  ia  the  reason  why  the  kingdom 
was  under  different  forms  of  govenintent,  with  laws  and  cus- 
toms extremely  various.  Some  of  the  people  neither  sowed 
their  lands,  nor  improved  tbem  by  any  kind  of  culture,  linng 
upon  milk  and  flesh,  and,  like  the  Arabs,  encamping  without 
any  settled  habitation.  In  some  places  they  practised  no 
rites  of  worship,  tliough  they  believed  that,  in  the  rt^ons 
above,  there  dwells  a  Being  that  governs  the  world.  This 
Deity  they  call  in  their  language  Oul.  The  Christianity-, 
professed  by  the  people  in  some  parts,  is  so  corrupted  with 
superstitions,  errors,  and  heresies,  and  so  mingled  with  cere- 
nonies  borrowed  from  the  Jews,  that  little,  baiides  the  name 
of  Christianity,  is  to  be  found  among  tliem.  The  Abyssins  can- 
not properly  be  said  to  have  either  cities  or  houses ;  they  live 
intents  or  cottages  made  of  straw  or  clay,  very  rarely  building 
with  stone.  Tlicir  i  illages  or  towns  consist  of  these  huts  ; 
jct  even  of  auch  villages  they  have  but  few;  because  the 
grandees,  the  viceroys,  and  the  emperor  liimsclf,  are  always 
in  camp,  tliat  they  may  be  prepared,  upon  tlie  most  sudden 
alarm,  to  meet  every  emergence  in  a  country  which  is  engaged 
every  year  either  in  foreign  wars  or  intestine  commotions. 
Ethiopia  produces  very  near  the  same  kinds  of  provision  as 
Portugal,  though,  by  Uie  extreme  laziness  of  the  inhabitants, 
in  a  much  less  quantity.  What  the  ancients  imagined  of  the 
torrid  zone  being  a  part  of  the  world  uninhabitable,  is  so  far 
from  beuig  true,  titat  the  climate  is  very  temperate.  The 
blacks  have  better  features  than  in  other  countries,  and  arc 
not  without  wit  and  ingenuity'.  Their  appreliension  is  quick, 
and  their  Judgment  sound.  There  are  ui  tliis  climate  two 
harvests  in  the  year ;  one  in  winter,  which  lasts  through  the 
months  of  July,  August,  and  September;  the  other  in  the 
spring.  They  have,  in  the  greatest  plenty,  raisins,  peaches, 
pomegranates,  sugar  canes,  and  someligs.  Most  of  tiiese  are 
ripe  ahout  Lent,  which  the  Abyssins  keep  with  great  strict* 
ness.  The  animals  of  the  country  are  the  lion,  uie  elephant,  '' 
the  rhinoceros,  the  unicorn,  horses,  mules,  oxen,  and  cowg 
without  number.  They  have  a  very  particular  custom  which '-.; 
obliges  evci^  man,  that  has  a  thousand  cows,  to  save  evefT'v' 
year  one  day's  milk  of  all  his  herd,  and  make  a  bath  with  i}:. 
for  his  relations.  This  they  do  so  many  days  in  each  year,  a^.r^ 
they  have  thousands  of  cattle ;  so  that,  to  express  bow  ridi  k-y 
man  is,  they  tell  you,  ht  baUiu  to  many  limci. 

**  Of  the  river  Nile,  which  has  funiished  so  much  contra- 
nrsy,  we  have  a  full  and  dear  description.    It  ia  called  by 
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the  natives^  Abayi,  the  father  of  water.  It  rises  in  Sacaxa, 
a  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Gtoiama,  the  most  fertile  and 
agreeable  part  of  the  Abyssinian  dominions.  On  the  eastern 
side  of  the  country,  on  the  declivity  of  a  mountain,  whose 
descent  is  so  easy,  that  it  seems  a  beautiful  plain,  is  that  source 
of  the  Nile,  which  has  been  sought  after  at  so  much  expense 
and  labour.  This  spring,  or  rather  these  two  springs,  are 
two  holes,  each  about  two  feet  diameter,  a  stone's  cast  distant 
from  each  other.  One  of  them  is  about  five  feet  and  a  half 
in  depth.  Lobo  was  notable  to  sink  his  plummet  lower,  per- 
haps, because  it  was  stopped  by  roots,  the  whole  place  being 
full  of  trees.  A  line  of  ten  feet  did  not  reach  the  bottom  of 
the  other.  These  springs  are  supposed  by  the  Abyssins  to  be 
the  vents  of  a  great  subterraneous  lake.  At  a  small  distance 
to  the  south,  is  a  village  called  Guix^  through  which  you 
ascend  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  where  there  is  a  little  hilU 
which  the  idolatrous  •Sgaci  hold  in  great  veneration.  Their 
priest  calls  them  together  to  this  place  once  a  year;  and  every 
one  sacrifices  a  cow,  or  more,  according  to  the  difierent  de- 
grees of  wealth  and  devotion.  Hence  we  have  sufficient  proofs 
that  these  nations  always  paid  adoration  to  the  Deity  of  this 
famous  river. 

**  As  to  the  course  of  the  Nile,  its  waters,  after  their  first 
rise,  run  towards  the  east,  about  the  lengtli  of  a  musket  shot'; 
theOf  turning  northward,  continue  hidden  in  the  grass  and 
weeds  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  league,  when  they  reappear 
amongst  a  quantity  of  rocks.  The  Nile,  from  its  source,  pro- 
ceeds with  so  inconsiderable  a  current,  that  it  is  in  danger  of 
bdng  dried  up  by  the  hot  season ;  but  soon  receiving  an  increase 
from  the  Gemma,  the  Kkltu,  the  Bransa,  and  the  other 
smaller  rivers,  it  expands  to  such  a  breadth  in  the  plains  of 
BoAD,  which  is  not  above  thi-ce  days  journey  from  its  source, 
that  a  musket  ball  will  scarcxjly  fly  from  one  bank  to  the  other. 
Here  it  begins  to  run  noi-thwanl,  winding,  however,  a  little 
to  the  east,  for  the  space  of  nine  or  ten  leagues,  and  then  enters 
the  so  much  talked  of  lake  of  Dambia,  flowing  with  such 
nolent  rapidity,  that  its  waters  may  be  distinguished  through 
the  whole  passage,  which  is  no  less  than  six  leagues.  Here 
begins  the  greatness  of  the  Nile.  Fifteen  miles  further,  in 
the  land  of  Alata,  it  rushes  precipitately  fi'om  the  top  of  a 
high  rock,  and  forms  one  of  tlie  most  beautiful  water  falls  in 
the  world.  Lobo  says,  he  passed  under  it  without  being  wet; 
and  resting  himself,  for  the  sake  of  the  coolness,  was  charmed 
witli  a  thousand  delightful   rainbows,  whi(  h  the  sunbeams 
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minted  on  the  water,  in  all  their  shining  and  lively  colours.* 
The  fall  of  this  mighty  stream,  from  so  great  a  height,  makes 
a  noise  that  may  be  heard  at  a  considerable  distance ;  but  it 
was  not  found,  that  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  were  deaf. 
After  the  cataract,  the  Nile  collects  its  scattered  sli-eam  among 
the  rocks,  which  are  so  near  each  other,  that,  in  Lobo's  time, 
a  bridge  of  beams,  on  which  the  whole  imperial  army  passed, 
was  laid  over  them.  Sultan  Se^ukd  has  since  built  a  stone 
bridge  of  one  arch,  in  the  same  place,  for  which  purpose  he 
procured  masons  from  India.  Here  tlic  river  alters  its  course, 
and  passes  through  various  kingdoms,  such  as  Amhaba,  Olac a, 
Choaa,  Damot,  and  the  kingdom  of  Goiama,  and,  after 
Tai*ious  iivindings,  returns  within  a  short  day's  journey  of  its 
spring.  To  pursue  it  through  all  its  mazes,  and  accompany 
it  round  the  kingdom  of  Goiama,  is  a  journey  of  twenty-nine 
days.  From  Abyssinia,  tlie  river  passes  into  the  countries  of 
Fazuxo  and  Ombarca,  two  vast  regions  little  known,  inha- 
bited by  nations  entirely  different  from  the  Abyssins.  Their 
hair,  like  that  of  the  otiier  blacks  in  those  regions,  is  short 
and  curled.  In  the  year  1615,  Rassela  Christos,  lieutenant 
general  to  Sultan  Served,  entered  those  kingdoms  in  a  hos- 
tile manner ;  but,  not  being  able  to  get  intelligence,  returned 
without  attempting  any  thing.  As  the  empire  of  Abyssinia 
terminates  at  these  descents,  Lobo  followed  the  course  of  the 
Nile  no  farther,  leaving  it  to  range  over  barbarous  kingdoms, 
and  convey  wesilth  and  plenty  into  Egypt,  which  owes  to  the 
annual  inundations  of  this  river  its  envied  fertility .j  Lobo 
knows  nothing  of  the  Nile  in  the  rest  of  its  passage,  except 
that  it  receives  great  increase  from  many  other  rivers,  has 
several  cataracts  like  that  already  described,  and  that  few  fish 
are  to  be  found  in  it ;  that  scarcity  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
rtver  h(/rse  and  the  crocodxh^  which  destroy  the  weaker  inha- 
bitants of  the  river.  Sometliing  likewise  must  be  imputed  to 
flie  caXaracis^  where  fish  cannot  fall  without  being  killed.  Lobo 

*  This,  Mr.  Bruce,  tlie  late  traveller,  avers  to  be  a  downright  falsehood. 
He  says,  a  deep  pool  of  water  reaches  to  the  very  foot  of  the  rock ;  and,  allow- 
ing that  there  was  a  seat  or  bench,  which  there  is  not,  in  the  middle  of  the 
pool,  it  is  absolutely  impossible,  by  any  exertion  of  human  strength,  to  have 
arrived  at  it.  But  it  may  be  asked,  can  Mr.  Bruce  say,  what  was  the  face  of 
the  country  in  the  year  1622,  when  Ix)bo  saw  the  magnificent  sight  which 
he  has  described  P  Mr.  Bruce 's  pool  of  water  may  have  been  formed  since  ; 
snd  Lobo,  perhaps,  was  content  to  sit  down  without  a  bench. 

f  After  comparing  thii  description  with  that  lately  given  by  Mr.  Bruce, 
the  reader  will  judge  whether  Lobo  is  to  lose  the  honour  of  having  been 
mt  the  head  of  the  Nile  near  two  centuries  before  any  other  European  tra- 
▼eUer. 
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addsy  that  neither  he,  nor  any  ^ith  whom  he  conversed  about 
the  crocodile^  ever  saw  him  weep ;  and  therefore  all  that  hath 
been  said  about  his  tears,  must  be  ranked  among  the  fables 
invented  for  the  amusement  of  children* 

**  As  to  the  causes  of  the  inundations  of  the  Nile,  Lobo 
observes,  that  many  an  idle  hypothesis  has  been  framed.  S ome 
theorists  ascribe  it  to  the  high  winds,  that  stop  the  current, 
and  fi>rce  the  water  above  its  banks.  Others  pretend  a  subter- 
raneous communication  between  the  ocean  and  the  Nile,  and 
that  the  sea,  when  violently  agitated,  swells  iiie  river.  Many 
are  of  bjpinion,  that  this  mighty  flood  proceeds  from  Ihe  melt- 
ing of  the  snow  on  the  mountains  of  Ethiopia ;  but  so  much 
snow  and  such  prodigious  heat  are  never  met  with  in  the  same 
region.  Lobo  never  saw  snow  in  Abyssinia,  except  on  mount 
Seii EN  in  the  kingdom  of  Tigre,  very  remote  from  the  Nile  5 
and  on  Namara,  which  is,  indeed,  not  far  distant,  but  where 
Uiere  never  falls  snow  enough  to  wet,  when  dissolved,  the  foot 
of  the  mountain.  To  the  Immense  labours  of  the  Portuguae^ 
mankind  are  indebted  for  the  knowledge  of  the  real  cause  of 
these  inundations  so  great  and  so  regular.  By  them  we  are 
informed,  that  Abyssinia,  where  the  Nile  rises,  is  full  of 
mountains,  and,  in  its  natural  situation,  is  much  higher  than 
Egypt ;  that  in  the  winter,  from  June  to  September,  no  day  is 
without  rain ;  that  tlie  Nile,  receives  in  its  course,  all  the  rivers, 
brooksy  and  torrents,  that  fall  from  those  mountains,  and,  by 
necessary  consequence,  swelling  above  its  banks,  fills  the  plains 
of  Egypt  with  inundations,  which  come  regularly  about  the 
month  of  July,  or  three  weeks  after  the  beginning  of  the  rainy 
season  in  Ethiopia.  The  different  degrees  of  this  flood  are 
such  certain  indications  of  the  fruitlulness  or  sterility  of  the 
ensuing  year,  that  it  is  publicly  proclaimed  at  6*00*0  how  much 
the  water  hath  gained  during  the  night.'' 

Such  is  the  account  of  the  Nile  and  its  inundations,  which, 
it  is  hoped,  will  not  be  deemed  an  improper  or  tedious  di- 
gression, especially  as  the  whole  is  an  extract  from  Johnson's 
translation.  He  is  all  the  time  the  actor  in  the  scene,  and 
in  his  own  words  relates  the  story.  Having  finished  this 
work,  lie  returned  in  February,  1734,  to  his  native  city,  and^ 
in  the  month  of  August  following,  published  proposals  for 
printing  by  subscription  the  Latin  Poems  of  Politian,  with 
the  History  of  Latin  Poetry,  from  the  era  of  Petrarch  to  the 
time  of  Politian ;  and  also  the  Life  of  Politian,  to  be  added 
by  the  editor,  Samuel  Johnson.  The  book  to  be  printed  in 
thirty  octavo  sheets,  price  five  shillings.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  this  {Ht>ject  failed  for  want  of  encouragement.  Johnson^ 
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it  seems,  differed  from  Boileaa,  Voltaire,  and  D'L«mber1. 
who  liave  taken  upon  them  to  proscribe  all  modem  efforts  tn 
write  with  elegance  in  a  deail  language.  For  a  derision  pro- 
nounced in  so  high  a  tone,  no  good  reason  can  be  asnigned. 
The  interests  of  learning  require,  that  the  diction  of  Greece 
and  Rome  should  be  cultivated  with  care;  and  he  who  can 
write  a  language  with  correctness,  will  be  most  likely  to  un- 
derstand its  idiom,  its  grammar,  and  its  peculiar  graces  of 
B^le.  What  man  of  taste  would  willingly  forego  the  pleasure 
of  reading  Fida,  Fraualorius,  Sannaxaro,  Slrada,  and  others, 
down  to  tlie  late  elegant  productions  of  Bishop  Lowth?  The 
history  which  Johawn  proposed  to  himself  would,  beyond  ^1 
question.  Iiave  been  a  valuable  addition  to  the  history  of  let- 
ters; but  hi.o  project  failed.  His  next  expedient  was  to  offer 
his  assistance  to  Cave,  the  original  projector  of  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine.  For  this  puiposc  he  sent  bis  proposals  in 
a  letter,  ofR-ring,  on  i-easonable  tei-ms,  occasionally  to  fill 
some  pages  witli  poems  and  inscriptions  never  printed  before; 
with  fugftiie  pieces  that  deserved  to  be  revived,  and  critical 
remarlis  on  authors  ancient  ami  modern.  Cave  agreed  to 
retain  bim  as  a  coiTespondent  and  contributor  to  the  Maga- 
zine. What  tlie  conditions  wei-e  cannot  now  be  known  ;  but, 
certainly,  they  were  not  sufficient  to  hinder  Johnson  from 
casting  his  eyes  about  him  in  quest  of  other  employment. 
Accordingly,  in  1735,  he  made  overtures  to  the  reverend  Mr. 
Budworth,  master  of  a  grammar  school  at  Brerewood,  in 
Staffordshire,  tn  become  bis  assistant.  This  proposition  did 
not  succeed.  Mr.  Budworth  apprehended  that  the  involun- 
tary motions,  t<»  which  JohnKon's  nerves  were  subject,  might 
make  him  an  object  of  ridicule  with  his  scholars,  and,  by  con- 
sequence, lessen  their  respect  for  their  master.  Another 
mode  of  advancing  himself  presented  itself  about  tids  time. 
Mi-s.  Porter,  tlic  widow  of  a  mercer  in  Biimingham,  admii-ed 
his  talents.  It  is  said  that  she  had  about  eight  hundred 
pounds;  and  thafesum,  to  a  person  in  Johnson's  circumstances, 
was  an  ^uent  fortune.  A  marriage  took  place,  and,  to  turn 
his  wife's  money  totbe  best  advantage,  he  projected  the  scheme 
of  au  academy  for  education.  Gilbert  Walmsley,  at  &at 
time  i-egister  of  the  ecclesiastical  court  of  the  bishop  of  Lich- 
field, was  distinguished  by  his  erudition  and  the  politeness  of 
his  manners.  He  was  the  friend  of  Johnson,  and  by  bis  weight 
and  inBuence,  endeavoured  to  promote  his  interest.  Thecel- 
ebi-ated  (iarrick,  whose  father,  captain  Garrick,  lived  at  Lich- 
field, was  placed  in  the  new  seminary  of  education,  by  that 
gentleman's  advice.    Garrick  was  tJien  about  eighteen  years 
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old.  An  accession  of  seven  or  eight  pupils  was  the  most  that 
could  be  obtained,  though  notice  was  given  byapublicadver- 
tisement^*  that  at  Edial,  near  Lichfield^  in  Staffordshire,  young 
gentlemen  are  boarded  and  taught  the  Latin  and  Greek  lan- 
guages, by  Samuel  Johnson. 

The  undertaking  proved  abortive.    Johnson  having  now 
abandoned  all  hopes  of  promoting  his  fortune  in  the  country, 
determined  to  become  an  adventui'er  in  the  world  at  large. 
His  young  pupil,  Grarrick,  had  formed  the  same  resolution ; 
and,  accorfiingly,  in  March^  1737,  they  arrived  in  London 
together.     Two  such  candidates  for  fame,  perhaps,  never  be- 
fore that  day  entered  the  metropolis  together.    Their  stock 
of  money  was  soon  exhanstpd.     In  his  visionary  project  of  au 
academy  Johnson  had  probably  nvasted  his  wife's  substance; 
and  Garrick's  father  had  little  more  than  his  half  pay.    The 
two  fellow  travellers  had  the  world  before  them,  and  each  was 
to  choose  his  road  to  fortune  and  to  fame.  They  brought  with 
them  genius,  and  powers  of  mind,  peculiarly  formed  by  na- 
ture for  the  different  vocations  to  which  each  of  them  felt  him- 
self inclined.     They  acted  from  the  impulse  of  young  minds 
even  then  meditating  great  things,  and  with  courage  antici- 
pating success.     Their  friend,  Mr.  Walmsley,  by  a  letter  to 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Colson,  who,  it  seems,  was  a  great  mathema- 
tician, exerted  his  good  offices  in  their  favour.     He  gave  no- 
tice of  their  intended  journey.     "  Davy  Garrick,*'  he  said, 
"will  be  with  you  next  week:  and  Johnson,  to  try  his  fate 
with  a  tragedy,  and  to  get  himself  employed  in  some  transla- 
tion either  from  the  Latin  or  French.     Johnson  is  a  very 
good  scholar  and  a  poet,  and,  I  have  great  hopes,  will  turn 
out  a  fine  tragedy  writer.     If  it  should  be  in  your  way,  I 
doubt  not  but  you  will  be  ready  to  recommend  and  assist  your 
countrymen.'*     Of  Mr.  Walmsley's  merit,  and  the  excellence 
of  his  character,  Jolmson  has  left  a  beautiful  testimonial  at 
the  end  of  the  Life  of  Edward  Smith.     It  is  reasonable  to 
conclude,  that  a  mathematician,  absorbed  in  abstract  specula- 
tioDS,  was  not  able  to  find  a  sphere  of  action  for  two  men 
I       who  were  to  be  the  architects  of  tlieir  own  fortune.     In  three 
[       or  four  years  afterguards  Gamck  came  forth  witii  talents  that 
astonLshed  the  public.     He  began  his  career  at  Groodman's 
fields,  and  there,  monstratus  fatis  Vespasianus!  he  chose  a  lu- 
crative profession,  and  consequently  soon  emerged  from  all 
his  diflSculties.    Johnson  was  left  to  toil  in  the  humble  walks 
of  literature.    A  tragedy,  as  appears  by  Walmsley's  letter, 

•  See  the  Gentleman's  Mas^zlne,  for  1756,  p.  41 S. 
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was  the  whole  of  his  stock.  This,  most  probably,  was  Ireite  ; 
but,  if  then  finished,  it  was  doomed  to  wait  for  a  more  happy 
period.     It  was  offered  to  Fleetwood,  and  rejected.   Johnson 
looked  round  him  for  employment.  Having,  while  he  remained 
in  the  country,  corresi)onded  witli  Cave^  under  a  feigned  name, 
he  now  tliought  it  time  to  make  himself  known  to  a  man  whom 
he  considered  as  a  patron  of  literature.  Cave  had  announced, 
by  public  advertisement,  a  prize  of  fifty  pounds  for  the  best 
poem  on  Life,  Death,  Judgment,  Heaven,  and  Hell ;  and  this 
circumstance  diffused  an  idea  of  his  libei*ality.    Johnson  be- 
came  connected  with  him  in  business,  and  in  a  close  and  in- 
timate acquaintance.     Of  Cave's  chai*acter  it  is  unnecessary 
to  say  any  thins  in  this  place,  as  Johnson  was  afterwards  the 
biographer  of  his  first  and  most  useful  patron.     To  be  en- 
gaged in  the  translation  of  some  important  book  was  still  the 
object  which  Johnson  had  in  view.     For  this  pui^ose  he  pro- 
posed to  give  the  history  of  tlie  Council  of  Trent,  with  cora- 
ous  notes,  then  lately  added  to  a  French  edition.    TweKe 
sheets  of  this  work  were  printed,  for  which  Johnson  received 
forty  nine  pounds,  as  appears  by  his  receipt  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  Nichols,  the  compiler  of  that  entertaining  and  useful 
work,  the  Grendeman's  Magazine.   Johnson's  translation  was 
never  completed ;  a  like  design  was  offered  to  the  public,  un- 
der the  patronage  of  Dr.  Zachary  Pearce;  and  by  that  con- 
tention both  attempts  were  frustrated.    Johnson  had  been 
commended  by  Pope  for  tlie  translation  of  the  Messiah  into 
Latin  verse ;  but  he  knew  no  approach  to  so  eminent  a  man. 
With  one,  however,  who  was  connected  with  Pope,  he  be- 
came acquainted  at  St.  John's  Gate ;  and  that  person  w  as  no 
other  than  the  well  known  Richard  Savage,  whose  life  was 
afterwards  written  by  Johnson,  with  gi*eat  elegance,  and  a 
depth  of  moral  reflection.     Savage  was  a  man  of  considera^ 
ble  talents.    His  addi*ess,  his  various  accomplishments,  and 
above  all,  the  peculiarity  of  his  misfortunes,  recommended 
him  to  Johnson's  notice.    Tliey  became  united  in  the  closest 
intimacy.     Both  had  great  parts,  and  they  were  equally  un- 
der the  pressure  of  want.   Sympathy  joined  them  in  a  league 
of  friendship.    Johnson  lias  been  often  heai*d  to  relate,  that 
ho  and  Savage  walked  round  6i*osvenor  square  till  four  in 
the  morning ;  in  the  course  of  tlieir  convei*sation  reform- 
ing the  world,  dethroning  princes,  establishing  new  forms  of 
government,  and  giving  laws  to  the  several  states  of  Europe; 
till  fatigued  at  length  witli  their  legislative  oflSce,  tliey  began 
to  feel  the  want  of  refreshment,  but  could  not  muster  up  more 
than  four  pence  halfpenny.    Savage^  it  is  true,  had  many 
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rices ;  but  ^ice  could  never  strike  its  roots  in  a  mind  like 
John8on*S9  seasoned  early  with  religion,  and  the  principles 
of  moral  rectitude.  His  first  prayer  was  composed  in  the 
year  1738.  He  had  not  at  that  time  renounced  the  use  of 
wine ;  and,  no  doubt,  occasionally  enjoyed  his  friend  and  his 
hottle.  The  love  of  late  hours,  which  followed  him  through 
life,  was,  perhaps,  originally  contracted  in  company  with 
Savage.  However  that  may  be,  their  connection  was  not  of 
long  duration.  In  the  year  1738,  Savage  was  reduced  to  tlie 
last  distress.  Mr.  Pope,  in  a  letter  to  him,  expressed  his 
concern  for  **  the  miserable  withdrawing  of  his  pension  after 
the  death  of  the  Queen ;"  and  gave  him  hopes  that,  ^*  in  a  short 
time,  he  should  find  himself  supplied  with  a  competence,  with- 
out any  dependence  on  those  little  creatures,  whom  we  are 
pleased  to  call  the  Great.''  The  scheme  proposed  to  him 
was,  that  he  should  retire  to  Swansea  in  Wales,  and  receive 
an  flJlowance  of  fifty  pounds  a  year,  to  be  raised  by  subscrip- 
tion ;  Pope  was  to  pay  twenty  pounds.  This  plan,  though 
finally  established,  took  more  than  a  year  beifore  it  was  car- 
ried into  execution.  In  the  mean  time,  the  intended  retreat 
of  Savage  called  to  Johnson's  mind  the  third  Satire  of  Juve- 
nal, in  which  that  poet  takes  leave  of  a  friend,  who  was  with- 
drawing himself  from  all  the  vices  of  Rome.  Struck  with 
this  idea,  he  wrote  that  well  known  Poem,  called  London. 
The  first  lines  manifestly  point  to  Savage. 

"Thouj^  l^ef  and  fondness  in  my  breast  rebel, 
lP?ben  injured  Thales  bids  the  town  farewell ; 
Tet  sCiD  my  calmer  thoughts  his  choice  commend ; 
]  praise  the  hermit,  but  re|^t  the  friend ; 
Reaolved  at  length,  from  vice  and  London  far. 
To  breathe  in  ^stant  fields  a  purer  air; 
And  fix'd  on  Cambria's  solitary  shore, 
GiTe  to  St.  David  one  true  Briton  more." 

Johnson  at  that  time  lodged  at  Greenwich.  He  there  fixes 
the  scene,  and  takes  leave  of  his  friend ;  who,  he  says  in  his 
Vttf  parted  from  him  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  The  poem, 
vhoi  finished,  was  ofiered  to  Cave.  It  happened,  however, 
that  the  late  Mr.  Dodsley  was  the  purchaser,  at  the  price  of 
ta  guineas.  It  was  published  in  1738;  and  Pope,  we  are 
teU,  said,  ^The  autlior,  whoever  he  is,  will  not  be  long  con- 
ceded;^ alluding  to  the  passage  in  Terence,  Ubi  ubi  e^t  diu 
odori  aoa  poieM.  Notwithstanding  that  prediction,  it  does  not 
^ftup  that,  besides  the  copy  money,  any  advantage  accrued 
to  the  a«thor  of  a  poem,  written  with  the  elegance  and  energy 
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of  Pope.  Johnflon,  in  August  1738.  went,  with  all  the  fame 
of  his  poetry,  to  offer  himself  a  candidate  for  the  maxtenhip 
of  the  school  at  Appleby,  in  Leicestershire.  Tlie  atatutcn  of 
the  place  required,  that  the  person  chosen  should  be  a  master 
of  arts.  To  remove  this  objection,  the  late,  lord  Gower  waa 
induced  to  write  to  a  friend,  in  order  to  obtain  fop  Johnson  a 
master's  degree  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  by  the  recom- 
mendation of  Dr.  SwifL  The  letter  waa  printed  in  one  of 
the  Magazines,  and  was  as  follows ; 
"Sib, 

"  Mr.  Samuel  Johnson,  author  of  London,  a  Satire,  and 
some  other  poetical  pieces,  is  a  native  of  this  country,  and 
much  respected  by  some  worthy  gentlemen  u>  the  neighbour" 
hood,  who  arc  trustees  of  a  charity  school,  now  vacaut :  the 
certain  salary  of  which  is  sixty  pounds  per  year,  of  which 
they  are  desirous  to  make  liim  master  ;  but  unfortunately  ho 
is  not  capable  of  receiving  their  bounty,  which  would  mak* 
him  happy  for  life,  by  not  being  a  master  of  arts,  which,  by 
the  statutes  of  the  school,  the  master  of  it  roust  be. 

"  Now,  these  gentlemen  do  me  the  honour  to  think,  that  I 
have  interest  enough  in  you,  to  prevail  upon  you  to  write  to 
Dean  Swift,  to  persuade  the  university  of  Dublin  to  send  a 
diploma  to  me,  constituting  this  poor  man  master  of  arts  in 
their  university.  They  highly  extol  tlic  man's  learning  and 
probity,  and  will  not  he  persuaded  that  the  university  will 
make  any  difficulty  of  conferring  such  a  favour  upon  a  stran- 
ger,  if  he  is  recommended  by  the  dean.  They  say  he  is  not 
afraid  of  the  strictest  examination,  though  he  is  of  so  long  a 
journey ;  and  yet  he  will  venture  it,  if  the  dean  thinks  it  ne- 
cessary, choosing  ratlier  to  die  upon  the  road,  than  to  be 
stancd  to  death  in  translating  for  booksellers,  which  has  beea 
his  only  subsistence  for  some  time  past. 

"  I  fear  there  is  more  difficulty  in  this  affair  than  these  good 
uatured  gentlemen  apprehend,  especially  as  tlieir  election  can- 
sot  be  delayed  longer  than  the  1 1th  of  next  month.  If  yoa 
see  this  matter  in  the  same  light  that  it  appears  to  me,  I  hope 
you  will  bum  this,  and  pardon  me  for  giving  you  so  much 
trouble  about  an  impracticable  thing;  but,  if  you  think  there 
is  a  probability  of  obtaining  the  favour  asked,  I  am  sureyoar 
humanity  and  propensity  to  relieve  merit  in  distress  will  in- 
cline you  to  serve  the  poor  man  without  my  adding  any  mora 
to  the  trouble  I  have  already  given  you,  than  assuring  youi 
that  1  am,  with  great  truth,  sir, 

'*  Your  very  humble  servant, 

"  GOWEX. 

"  TrtUbim,  Aug.  lit." 
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This  scheme  miscarried.  There  is  reason  to  think,  that 
Swift  declined  to  meddle  in  the  business ;  and  to  that  cir- 
cumstance Johnson's  known  dislike  of  Swift  has  been  often 
imputed. 

It  is  mortifying  to  pursue  a  man  of  merit  through  all  his 
difficulties ;  and  yet  tlus  narratiTe  must  be,  through  many  fol- 
lowing years,  the  history  of  genius  and  virtue  struggling 
with  adversity.  Having  lost  the  school  at  Appleby,  Johnson 
was  tlirown  back  on  the  metropolis.  Bred  to  no  profession, 
without  relations*  ftiends,  or  interest,  he  was  condemned  to 
drudgery  in  the  service  of  Cave,  his  only  patron.  In  No- 
vember, 173S,  was  published  a  translation  of  Crousaz's  Ex- 
amen  of  Pope's  Essay  on  Man ;  <<  containing  a  succinct  view 
of  the  system  of  the  fatalists,  and  a  confutation  of  their  opi- 
nions; with  an  illustration  of  the  doctrine  of  fi*eewill ;  and  an 
inquiry,  what  view  Mi*.  Pope  might  have  in  touching  upon 
the  Leibnitzian  philosophy,  and  fatalism.   By  Mr.  Crousaz, 

Kfessor  of  philosophy  and  mathematics  at  Lausanne." 
is  translation  lias  been  generally  thought  a  production  of 
Jdmson's  pen ;  but  it  is  now  known  that  Mi*s.  Elizabeth 
Carter  has  acknowledged  it  to  be  one  of  her  early  perform- 
ances. It  is  certain,  however,  that  Johnson  was  eager  to 
promote  the  publication.  He  considere<l  the  foreign  philo- 
sopher  as  a  man  zealous  in  the  cause  of  ivligion ;  and  with 
him  he  was  willing  to  join  against  the  system  of  the  fatalists, 
and  the  doctrine  of  Leibnitz.  It  is  well  known  that  War- 
burton  wrote  a  vindication  of  Mr.  Pope ;  but  there  is  reason 
to  think,  that  Johnson  conceived  an  early  prejudice  against 
the  Essay  on  Man ;  and  what  once  took  root  in  a  mind  like 
his,  was  not  easily  eradicated.  His  letter  to  Cave  on  this 
subject  is  still  extant,  and  may  well  justify  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins, who  inferred  that  Johnson  w  as  the  ti*anslator  of  Crousaz. 
The  conclusion  of  the  letter  is  remarkable.  "  I  am  yours, 
Impbansus."  If  by  that  Latin  word  was  meant  that  he  had 
not  dined,  because  he  wanted  the  means,  who  can  i*ead  it, 
even  at  this  hour,  without  an  aching  heart? 

With  a  mind  naturally  \igorous,  and  quickened  by  neces- 
sity, Johnson  formed  a  multiplicity'  of  projects ;  but  most  of 
them  proved  abortive.  A  number  of  small  tracts  issued  from 
his  pen  with  wonderful  rapidity ;  such  as  ^<  Marmor  Nol- 
VoLciEKSJB ;  or  an  Essay  on  an  ancient  prophetical  inscrip- 
tion, in  monkish  rhyme,  discovered  at  Lynn  in  Norfolk.  By 
Frcbui  Britannicus.^^  This  was  a  pamphlet  against  Sir  Ro- 
bert Walpole.  Accoi*ding  to  Sir  John  Hawkins,  a  warrant 
was  issued  to  apprehend  the  author,  who  retired  with  his 
\ou  I.— -D 
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vifc  to  an  obflrure  litilginf;  near  Lambpth  Marsh,  anil  there 
eluded  the  search  of  the  messcngerx.  But  tbis  story  hafi  no 
foundation  in  ti'utli.  Jolinsoii  wan  neier  known  to  mention 
such  an  incident  in  his  life ;  and  Mr.  Steele  (late  of  the  trea- 
sury) caused  diligent  search  to  be  made  at  the  proper  offices, 
and  no  trace  of  such  a  proceeding  rmild  be  found.  In  the 
same  year,  1739.  the  lonl  Chamberlain  prohibited  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  tragedy,  called  Cxuhtavub  Vasa.  by  Henry 
Brooke.  Under  the  mask  of  irony  Johniun  published,  "A 
Vindication  of  the  Licenser  from  the  malicious  and  sr^uidal- 
008  aspersions  of  Mr.  Bi-ooke."  Of  tliese  two  pieces  Bir 
John  Hawkins  says.  "  they  have  neither  learning  nor  wit; 
nor  a  single  ray  of  that  genius  which  has  since  blazed  forth  ;** 
but.  as  they  have  be«n  lately  reprinted,  the  reailer,  who 
wislies  1o  gratify  his  curiosity,  is  referred  to  tlie  fourteenth 
volume  of  Johnson's  works,  published  by  Stockdale.  The 
lives  of  Bocrhaave.  Blake.  Barratier,  Fatlier  Paul,  and 
others,  wei-c  about  tliat  time,  pi-iittcd  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine.  The  subsrrijition  of  fifty  pounds  a  year  for  Sa- 
vage was  completed ;  and  in  July,  1739,  Johnson  parted  with 
the  romjianion  of  his  midnight  hours,  never  to  see  him  more. 
The  srpai'ation  was.  perhaps,  an  ailvantage  to  him,  who 
wanted  to  make  a  right  use  of  his  lime,  and  even  then  beheld 
with  self  reproach  the  waste  occasioned  by  dLssipatiou.  Ujg 
abstinoiire  from  wine  and  strong  li<|uors  began  soon  after 
the  dejtarture  of  Savage.  What  habits  he  contracted  in  the 
course  of  that  ac<|uaintancc  cannot  now  be  known.  The  am- 
bition of  excelling  in  conversation,  and  that  pride  of  victory, 
which,  at  times,  disgraced  a  man  of  Johnson's  genius,  were, 
perliaps.  native  blemishes.  A  fiei-ce  spirit  of  indeiiendence, 
even  in  the  midst  of  poverty,  may  be  seen  iu  Savage;  and, 
if  not  thence  transfused  fay  Johnson  into  his  own  manners, 
it  may,  at  legist,  be  supposed  to  have  gained  strength  from 
the  example  hefoiT  him.  During  that  connection  tliere  was, 
if  we  believe  Sir  John  Hawkins,  a  short  separation  betweoB 
our  author  and  his  wife ;  but  a  irconriliation  soon  took  places 
Johnson  loved  liei*.  and  showed  his  affection  in  various  modes 
of  gallantry,  which  Garrick  used  to  ivnder  ridiculous  by  his 
mimicry.  I'lio  affcrtatioii  of  soft  and  fashionable  airs  did 
not  become  an  unwieldy  figure ;  his  admiration  was  received 
by  the  wife  with  the  flutter  of  an  anti(|uated  co(|uette ;  and 
both,  it  is  well  known,  furnished  matter  for  the  lively  geniss 
of  Gamck. 

It  is  ft  mortifying  reSection,  that  Johnson,  with  a  store  of 
learning  and  extraordinary  talentSi  was  not  able,  at  the  age 
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of  thirty,  to  force  his  way  to  the  favour  of  the  public.  Slew 
fims  worth  by  poverty  depreh$*fL  *•  He  was  still,'*  as  he  says 
kiinseiC  ^to  provide  for  the  day  that  was  passing  over  him/* 
He  saw  Cave  involved  in  a  state  of  warfai-e  with  the  numerous 
oompetitorsy  at  that  time  struggling  with  the  Gentleman's 
MagasBine;  and  gratitude  for  such  supplies  as  Johnson  re- 
ceived dictated  a  Latin  ode  on  the  subject  of  that  contention. 
The  first  lines, 

"  Urbane,  nallis  fesse  laboribui. 
Urbane,  Dullb  Ticte  calumniis," 

put  (Hie  in  mind  of  Casimir's  ode  to  Pope  Urban ; 

«  Urbane,  reguro  maxime,  inaxime 
Urbane  yatum.".....«.... 

The  Poliri)  poet  was,  probably,  at  that  time  in  the  hands  of  a 
man  who  hadmeditatedthehistoryofthe  Latin  poets.  Guthrie, 
the  historian,  had,  fi*om  July,  1736,  composed  tlie  parliament- 
ary speeches  for  the  Magazine ;  but,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
session  which  opened  on  the  19th  of  Nov.  1740,  Johnson  suc- 
ceeded to  that  department,  and  continued  it  from  that  time  to 
the  debate  on  spirituous  liquors,  which  happened  in  the  house 
of  lords^  in  February,  1742-3.  The  eloquence,  the  force  of 
argument,  and  the  splendour  of  language,  displayed  in  the 
several  speeches,  are  well  known,  and  universally  admired. 
The  whole  has  been  collected  in  two  volumes  by  Mr.  Stock- 
dale,  and  may  form  a  pi-o]icr  supplement  to  this  edition.  That 
Johnson  was  the  author  of  the  debates  during  ttiat  period  was 
not  generally  known  5  but  the  seci-et  transpii'ed  several  years 
afterwards,  and  was  avowed  by  himself  on  the  following  occa- 
rion.  Mr.  Wedderbume,  now  Lord  Loughborough,"^  Dr. 
Johnson,  Dr.  Fi*ancLs,  the  translator  of  Horace,  the  present 
writer,  and  others,  dined  with  the  late  Mr.  Foote.  An  im- 
portant debate  towards  the  end  of  Sir  Robert  Wal|)ole's  admi- 
nistration being  mentioned.  Dr.  Francis obsened,  •* lliat  Mr. 
Pitt's  speech,  on  that  occasion,  was  the  best  he  had  ever  i-ead.'* 
He  added,  <*  That  he  had  employed  eight  years  of  his  life  in 
tiie  study  of  Demosthenes,  and  finished  a  ti*anslatiou  of  that 
celebrated  orator,  with  all  the  decollations  of  style  and  language 
within  the  reach  of  his  rapacity  ;  but  he  had  met  with  nothing 
equal  to  the  speech  above  mentioned.*'  Many  of  the  company 
remembei-ed  tlie  debate ;  and  some  passages  were  cited,  with 
the  approbation  and  applause  of  all  present.     During  the 

•  Afterwards  Earl  of  Uoslin.    He  died  Jao.  S,  1805. 
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ardour  of  converRation  Johnson  i-cmained  silent.  As  soon  u 
the  wAnnth  of  praise  subsided,  be  opened  with  these  words ; 
"  That  speech  1  wrote  in  a  garret  in  Exettr  Street."  The 
company  was  strucit  with  astonidhment.  Alter  staring  al 
each  other  in  silent  amaze,  Dr.  Francis  asked,  "  How  that 
speech  could  be  written  by  him  ?"  "  Sir,"  said  Johnson  "  1 
»TOte  it  in  Exeter  Sti'eet,  I  never  had  been  in  the  gallery  of 
the  house  of  commons  but  once.  Cave  had  interest  with  the 
doorkeepers.  He,  and  the  persons  employed  under  him,  gained 
admittance ;  they  brought  away  the  subject  of  discussion,  the 
names  of  the  speakers,  the  side  they  took,  and  tlic  order  in 
which  they  rose,  together  with  notes  of  the  arguments  advanced 
in  the  course  of  the  debate.  The  whole  was  aftcrw  ards  uom- 
munirated  to  me,  and  I  composed  the  speeches  in  the  form 
which  they  now  have  in  the  P&rliamenlary  ilcbates."  To 
this  discovery  Dr.  Francis  made  answer ;  "  Then,  sir,  you 
have  exceeded  Demostlicncs  himself  j  fur  to  say,  that  you  Imve 
exceeded  Fi-antis's  Demosthenes,  would  be  saying  nothing." 
The  rest  of  the  company  bestowed  lavish  encomiums  on  John- 
son ;  one,  in  particular,  praised  his  impartiality ;  observing, 
tbat  he  dealt!  out  reason  and  eloquence  with  an  equal  hand  to 
both  parties.  "  That  is  not  quite  ti-ue,"  said  Johnson ;  "  I 
saved  appearances  tolerably  well ;  but  1  took  care  that  the 
WHIG  DOGS  should  not  have  the  best  of  it."  The  sale  of  the 
Magazine  was  greatly  increased  by  the  Parliamentary  debates, 
which  were  continued  by  Johnson  till  the  month  of  March, 
1742-3.  From  that  time  the  Magazine  was  conducted  by  Dr. 
Hawkesworth. 

In  1743-4,  Osborne,  the  bookseller,  who  kept  a  shop  in 
Gray's  Inn,  purchaseil  the  Earl  of  Oxford's  library,  at  tlie 
price  of  thirteen  thousand  pounds.  He  projected  a  catalogue, 
in  five  octavo  volumes,  at  five  shillings  each.  Johnson  was 
(»npIoyed  in  that  jtainlul  drudgery.  He  was  likewise  to  col- 
lect all  Hucli  small  tracts  as  were  in  any  degree  worth  pre- 
serving, in  order  to  it-print  and  publish  the  whole  in  a  collec- 
tion, called  "The  Hai-lcian  Miscellany."  The  catalogutt 
was  completrd  ;  and  the  Miscellany,  in  1749,  was  published 
in  eight  cjiiurto  volumes.  In  this  business  Johnson  was  a 
day  labouivr  for  immediate  subsistence,  not  unlike  Guslavus 
Vasa,  working  in  the  mines  of  Ualicarlia.  What  Wilcox,  a 
bookseller  of  emiiietice  in  tlie  Strand,  said  to  Johnson,  on  his 
first  arrival  in  town,  was  now  almost  confirmed.  He  lent 
our  author  five  guineas,  and  then  asked  him,  *>  How  do  you 
mean  to  earn  your  livelihood  in  this  town  ?"  *'  By  my  lite- 
rary labours,"  was  the  answer.  Tnicox,  staring  at  Mm^  shook 
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ills  head ;  "  By  your  literary  laboui's  !  You  had  better  buy 
a  porter's  knot."  Johnson  used  to  tell  tliis  anecdote  to  Mr. 
Kichols  ;  but  he  said,  **  Wilcxix  was  one  of  my  best  friends, 
aad  he  meant  well/'  In  fact,  Johnson,  while  employed  in 
Gray^s  Inn,  may  be  said  to  liave  caiTied  a  porter's  knot.  He 
paused  occasionally  to  peruse  the  book  that  came  to  his  hand. 
Osborne  thought  that  such  curiosity  tended  to  nothing  but 
delay,  and  objected  to  it  with  all  the  pride  and  insolence  of  a 
man,  who  knew  that  he  paid  daily  wages.  In  the  dispute 
that  of  course  ensued,  Osborne,  with  that  roughness  which 
was  natural  to  him,  enforced  his  argument  by  giving  the  lie. 
Johnson  seized  a  folio,  and  knocked  the  bookseller  down. 
This  story  has  been  related  as  an  instance  of  Johnson's  fero- 
city ;  but  merit  cannot  always  take  the  spurns  of  the  un- 
worthy with  a  patient  spirit.* 

That  the  history  of  an  author  must  be  found  in  his  works^ 
is,  in  general,  a  true  observation ;  and  was  never  more  appa- 
rent than  in  the  pi*esent  naiTative.     Every  era  of  Johnson's 
life  is  fixed  by  his  MTitings.     In  1744,  he  published  the  life  of 
Savage;  and  then  projected  a  new  edition  of  Shakspeare. 
As  a  prelude  to  this  design,  he  published,  in  1745,  JV/tsceUane- 
out  ObsemUions  on  the  Tragedy  of  Macleih^  with  Remarks  on  Sir 
JTunnas  Hammer'* s  edition;  to  which  were  prefixed^  Proposals  for  a 
fiew  Edition  of  Shakspeare^  with  a  specimen.     Of  tliis  pamphlet, 
Warburton,  in  the  preface  to   Shakspeare,  has  given  his 
opinion ;  ^*  As  to  all  those  things,  wliicli  have  been  published 
Bader  the  title  of  Essays,  Remarks,  Observations,  &c.  on 
Shakspeai-e,  if  you  except  some  critical  notes  on  Macbeth^ 
given  as  a  specimen  of  a  projected  edition,  and  written,  as 
appears,  by  a  man  of  pai-ts  and  genius,  the  rest  are  absolutely 
below  a  serious  notice."    But  the  attention  of  the  public  was 
not  excited ;  thei-c  was  no  friend  to  promote  a  subscription  ; 
ind  the  project  died  to  revive  at  a  future  day.    A  new  under- 
taking, however,  was  soon  after  pi*oposed ;  namely,  an  Eng- 
lish Dictionary  upon  an  enlarged  plan.     Several  of  the  most 
opulent  booksellers  had  meditated  a  work  of  tliis  kind  ;  and 
the  agreement  was  soon  adjusted  between  the  parties.     Em- 
boldened by  this  connection,  Johnson  thought  of  a  better 
bdiitation  than  he  had  hitherto  known.     He  had  lodged  with 
his  wife  in  courts  and  alleys  about  the  Strand  ;  but  now,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  liis  anluous  undertaking,  and  to 

•  Mr.  Boswell  siys,  "  The  simple  truth  I  had  from  Johnson  himself.  *  Sir, 
he  was  impertinent  to  me,  and  I  beat  him.  But  it  was  not  in  bis  shop ;  it 
was  in  mv  own  chamber.' " 
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be  nearer  bia  printer  and  friend,  Mr.  Stralian,  he  ventured  to 
take  a  hoase  in  Gough  Square,  Fleet  Street.  He  was' told 
that  the  Earl  of  CIie9tei-6eld  wiu  afriendtohiBumlertAking; 
and,  in  consequence  of  tiiat  intelligence,  lie  publislied,  in  1 747, 
Tht  plan  of  a  iJiciionary  of  the  Ungiuh  Laiigiuigt.  addraudtotht 
Bis/ii  HonMTobU  Philip  Dormer,  Earl  of  Che*ieTfiidd,  one  of  hit 
MnjttlyU  principal  Secrtiaria  of  State.  Mr.  Whitehead,  after- 
wards Poet  Laureate,  undertook  to  convey  the  manuscript  to 
his  lordship ;  the  consequence  was  an  invitation  from  Lord 
Chesterfield  to  the  author.  A  stronger  contrast  of  characters 
could  not  be  hrought  together ;  the  nobleman,  celebrated  for 
bis  wit,  and  all  uic  graces  of  polite  beliaviour ;  tlie  autlior* 
conscious  of  bis  own  merit,  towering  in  idea  above  all  compe- 
tition, verNe<l  in  scholaHtic  logic,  bnt  a  stranger  to  tlie  arts  of 
polite  conversation,  uncouth,  vehement,  and  vociferous.  The 
coalition  was  ttta  unnatui-al.  Johnson  expected  a  Mecienas, 
and  was  disappointed.  No  patronage,  no  assistance  followed. 
Visits  were  rcjieated ;  hut  the  reception  was  not  cordial. 
Johnson  one  ilay  was  left  a  full  hour,  waiting  in  an  anti- 
cbamber,  till  a  gentleman  should  i-ctire,  and  leav  c  bis  lordship 
at  leisure.  This  was  the  famous  Colley  ('ibbcr.  Johnson 
saw  him  go,  and  fired  with  indignation,  rushed  out  of  the 
house.*  What  Lord  Chesterfield  thought  of  bis  visitor  may 
be  seen  in  a  p&ssage  In  one  of  tiiat  nobleman's  letters  to  his 
8on.|  "  There  is  a  man,  whose  moral  character,  deep  leam- 
ing.  and  superior  parts.  I  acknowledge,  admire,  and  respect ; 
but  whom  it  is  so  imi>ossible  for  me  to  love,  that  1  ainalmoflt 
in  a  fever  w  benever  1  am  in  his  company.  His  figure,  nittiout 
being  deformed,  seems  made  to  disgrace  or  ridicule  tlie  com- 
non  structure  of  the  human  body.  His  legs  and  arms  are 
never  in  the  position  which,  according  to  the  situation  of  his 
body,  they  ought  to  he  in,  hut  constantly  employed  in  com- 
mitting acts  of  hostility  upon  the  graces.  He  throws  any 
where,  but  down  his  tlii-oat.  whatever  he  means  to  drink  j  and 
mangles  what  he  means  to  car\e.     Inattentive  to  all  the  re* 

Sirds  of  social  life,  he  mistimes,  and  misplaces  every  tiling, 
c  disputes  with  heat  indiscriminately,  mindless  of  *lie  rank, 
character,  and  situation  of  those  with  whom  he  disputes. 
Absolutely  ignorant  of  tlie  several  gradations  of  familiarity 
and  respect,  be  is  exactly  the  same  to  bis  superiors,  his 
equals,  and  his  infeiiors ;  and  therefore,  by  a  necessary  rnn< 
sequence,  is  absurd  to  two  of  the  three.    In  it  possible  to  lovt 

■  Dr.  Jnhnion  dcniei  Ibe  wbole  «f  tliii  story.    Sue  Bofwell's  Life,  vol. 
i.p.  138.  Oct.  K<lit.  1&U4.  C. 
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vich  a  man  ?  No.  The  utmost  I  can  do  for  him,  is  to  con- 
gider  him  a  respectable  Hottentot. ''  Such  was  the  idea  enter- 
tained by  Lonl  Chesterfield.  After  the  incident  of  Colley 
Cibher,  Johnson  never  repeated  his  visits.  In  his  high  and 
decisive  tone,  he  has  been  often  heard  to  say,  **  Lord  Ches- 
terfield is  a  wit  among  lords,  and  a  lord  among  wits." 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1747.  Garrick,  in  conjuncKon 
tiith  Lary.  became  patentee  of  Drury  Lane  playhouse. 
For  the  opening  of  the  theatre.,  at  the  usual  time.  Johnson 
WTOt(^  for  his  friend  the  well  known  prologue,  which,  to  say 
no  more  of  it.  may  at  least  be  placed  on  a  level  with  Pope's, 
tn  the  tragedy  of  Cato.  The  playhouse  being  now  under 
fiarrick's  direction.  Johnson  thought  the  opportunity  fair  to 
think  of  his  tragedy  of  Irene^  which  was  his  whole  stock  on 
his  first  arrival  in  toA\ii  in  the  year  1737.  That  play  was 
accordingly  put  into  reheai*sal  in  January.  1749.  As  a  pre- 
cursor to  prepare  the  way.  and  to  awaken  the  public  atten- 
tion. Tlie  Fanity  of  Human  JVishes,  a  Poem  in  Imitation  of  the 
Tenth  Satire  of  .Fu venal ,  by  the  author  of  London^  was  pub- 
lidied  in  the  same  month.  In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
for  Fdbruary.  1749.  we  find  that  the  ti*agedy  of  Irene  was 
meted  at  Drury  Lane,  on  Monday,  February  the  Gth^  and 
from  that  time,  without  interruption,  to  Monday,  February 
the  SOth,  being,  in  all,  thirteen  nights.  Since  that  time  it  has 
not  been  exhibited  on  any  stage.  Irene  may  be  added  to  some 
other  plays  in  our  language,  which  have  lost  their  place  in 
the  theatre,  but  continue  to  please  in  the  closet.  During  the 
representation  of  this  piece,  Johnson  attended  every  night 
behind  the  scenes.  Conceiving  that  his  character  as  an 
author  requirecl  some  ornament  for  his  pei*son9  he  chose, 
upon  that  occasion,  to  decorate  himself  with  a  handsome 
waistcoat,  and  a  gold  la(*ed  hat.  The  late  Mr.  Topham  Beau- 
f  lerc,  who  hail  a  great  deal  of  that  humour  which  pleases  tlie 
more  for  seeming  undesigned,  used  to  give  a  pleasant  de- 
scription of  this  green  n)oin  finery,  as  related  by  the  author 
himself;  *'But,"  said  Johnson,  \\ith  gi^eat  gravity,  "I  soon 
laid  aside  my  gold  laced  hat.  lest  it  should  make  me  pi*oud." 
Tlie  amount  of  tlie  three  benefit  nights  for  the  tragedy  of  Areiw, 
it  is  to  be  feai-ed.  was  not  very  considerable,  as  tlic  profit^ 
that  stimulating  motive,  never  invited  the  author  to  another 
dramatic  attempt.  Some  yeai*s  aftei*wards,  when  the  pre- 
sent writer  was  intimate  with  Gamck,  and  knew  Johnson  to 
be  in  distress,  he  asked  the  manager  why  he  did  not  produce 
another  ti-agedy  for  his  Lichfield  friend '  Garrick's  answer 
was  remarkable :  ^^  When  Johnson  writes  tragedy^  cbscicmia- 
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(ton  roan,   and  pasrioa  tUtpt;  when  Shakspcarc  vrotc,  lie 
dipped  Ilia  pen  in  lii»  avn  heart." 

There  may,  perhaps,  ho  a  tlcgrce  of  sameness  in  this  regu- 
lar wav  of  traring  an  author  from  one  ^vork  to  anotlier.  and 
the  reader  may  f«-l  tlic  effect  of  a  tedious  monotony ;  but  in 
the  life  of  Johnson  there  an.'  no  other  landmarks.  He  waa 
now  forty  years  old,  and  had  mixed  but  littie  with  the  world. 
He  followetl  no  profession,  transacted  no  business,  and  was  a 
stranger  to  what  is  railed  a  town  life.  We  are  now  arrived 
at  the  brightest  period  he  had  hitherto  known.  His  name 
broke  out  upon  mankind  with  a  degree  of  lustre  that  promised 
a  triumph  over  all  his  diffirultirs.  The  life  of  Savage  was 
admired  as  a  beautiful  and  instructive  piere  of  biography. 
The  two  Imitations  of  Juvenal  were  thought  to  rival  even  tlie 
excellence  of  Pope ;  and  the  tragedy  of  Irene,  though  uninte- 
resting on  the  stage,  was  universally  admired  in  the  closet, 
for  the  propriety  of  the  sentiments,  the  richness  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  the  general  harmony  of  the  whole  composition. 
His  fame  was  widely  diffused ;  and  he  had  made  his  agree- 
ment with  the  booksellers  for  his  EngliMh  Dictionary  at  the 
sum  of  fifteen  hundred  guineas ;  part  of  «  hicli  was  to  be,  from 
time  to  time,  advancnl  in  jiroportion  to  tiic  progress  of  the 
work.  This  w&s  a  rcftaiii  fund  for  liis  support,  without 
being  obliged  to  write  fugitive  piercs  for  the  petty  supplies 
oFtlie  day.  Accordingly  wc  find  that,  in  1749,  he  established 
a  club,  ronslKting  of  ten  in  number,  at  Horseman's,  in  Ivy 
Lane,  on  everj-  Tuesday  evening.  Tliis  is  tlie  first  scene  of 
social  life  to  which  Johnson  can  bo  traced,  out  of  liis  own 
house.  The  members  of  this  little  society  were,  Samuel 
Johnson ;  Dr.  Salter,  father  of  the  late  miurter  of  the  Charter 
House;  Dr.  Hawkeswottli :  Mr.  Ryland,  a  merchant;  Mr. 
Payne,  a  bookseller,  in  Patemost^'r  niw ;  Mr,  Samuel  Dyer, 
a  learned  young  man;  Dr.  ^Villiain  M'Ghie,  a  Scotch  phy- 
sician; Dr.  Edmund  Barker,  a  young  pliysician;  Dr.  Ba- 
thurst.  another  young  physician :  and  Sir  John  Hawkins. 
This  list  is  given  by  Sir  John,  as  it  should  seem,  with  no 
other  view  than  to  draw  a  spilcl'tti  and  malevolent  character 
of  almost  every  one  of  them.  Mr.  Dyer,  whom  Sir  John  says 
he  lovetl  with  the  aifection  of  a  bnither.  meets  with  the  hai*sli- 
est  treatment,  because  it  was  his  maxim,  that  lo  lire  in  peace 
wttA  naviimd,  and  in  a  Icmprr  to  do  ^jod  officfs,  jeas  iht  most 
aienlial  part  of  our  duty-  i'liat  notion  of  moral  gondiiess  gave 
umbn^  to  Sir  John  Hawkins,  and  drrw  down  upon  the 
memorj' of  his  friend  tlic  bitterest  impiit:iti(iiis.  Mr.  Dyer. 
knwe^'cr.  waa  admired  and  loved  through  life.     He  was  a 
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mao  of  literature.  Johnson  loved  to  enter  with  Mm  into  a 
discussion  of  metaphysical,  moral,  and  critical  subjects ;  in 
those  conflicts,  exercising  his  talents,  and,  according  to  his 
custom,  always  contending  for  victory.  Dr.  Bathurst  was 
the  person  on  whom  Johnson  fixed  his  affection.  He  hardly 
ever  spoke  of  him  without  tears  in  his  eyes.  It  was  from 
him,  who  was  a  native  of  Jamaica,  that  Johnson  received 
into  his  service,  Frank,*  the  black  servant,  whom,  on  ac- 
count of  lu9  master,  he  valued  to  the  end  of  his  life.  At  the 
time  of  instituting  the  club  in  Ivy  Lane,  Johnson  had  pro- 
jected the  Rambler.  The  title  was  most  probably  suggested 
by  tiie  Wanderer;  a  poem  which  he  mentions,  witilithe  warm- 
est piuse,  in  the  life  of  Savage.  With  the  same  spirit  of 
independence  with  which  he  wished  to  live,  it  was  now  his 
pride  to  write.  He  communicated  his  plan  to  none  of  his 
iriendsj  he  desired  no  assistance,  relying  entirely  on  his  own 
fund,  and  the  protection  of  the  Divine  Being,  which  he  im- 
pbred  in  a  solemn  form  of  prayer,  composed  by  himself  for 
the  occasion.  Having  formed  a  resolution  to  undertake  a 
wiNrk  that  might  be  of  use  and  honour  to  his  country,  he  thought^ 
with  Milton,  that  this  was  not  to  be  obtained  ^^  but  by  devout 
prayer  to  that  Eternal  Spirit  that  can  enrich  with  all  utter- 
ance and  knowledge,  and  send  out  his  seraphim  with  the 
hallowed  fire  of  his  altar,  to  touch  and  purUy  the  lips  of 
whom  he  pleases." 

Having  invoked  the  special  protection  of  Heaven,  and  by 
that  act  of  piety  fortified  his  mind,  he  began  the  great  work 
of  the  Ramble.  The  first  number  was  published  on  Tuesday, 
March  the  dOth,.  1750;  and  from  that  time  was  continued  re- 
gidarly  every  Tuesday  and  Saturday  for  the  space  of  two 
year^  when  it  finally  closed,  on  Saturday,  March  14th,  1752. 
As  it  bq^  with  motives  of  piety,  so  it  appears  that  the  same 
religious  spirit  glowed  with  unabating  ardour  to  the  last. 
His  conclusion  is ;  **  The  Essays,  professedly  serious,  if  I 
have  been  able  to  execute  my  own  intentions,  will  be  found 
exactly  conformable  to  the  precepts  of  Christianity,  without 
any  accommodation  to  the  licentiousness  and  levity  of  the 
present  age.  I  therefore  look  back  on  this  part  of  my  work 
with  pleasure,  which  no  man  shall  diminish  or  augment.  I 
shall  never  envy  the  honours  which  wit  and  learning  obtain 
in  any  other  cause,  if  I  can  be  numbered  among  the  writers 
who  have  given  ardour  to  virtue,  and  confidence  to  truth.'' 
The  whole  number  of  Essays  amounted  to  two  hundred  and 

•  Sec  Cent.  Mair.  vol.  Irxl  p.  190. 
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eight  AddiMn's,  in  the  Spectator,  u«  more  in  n 
not  half  in  point  of  quantity }  Addison  was  not  bound  to  pub- 
liah  on  stated  days ;  he  could  watch  the  ebb  and  flow  of  his 
genius,  and  send  his  paper  to  the  press  when  his  own  taste 
was  satisfied.  Johnson's  case  was  very  different.  He  wrote 
singly  and  alone.  In  tbe  whole  progress  of  the  work  he  did 
not  receive  more  tiian  ten  essays.  This  was  a  scan^  con- 
tribution. For  the  rest,  the  author  has  described  his  situa- 
tioH.  "  He  that  condemns  himself  to  compose  on  a  stated 
day,  will  often  bring  to  his  task  an  attention  dissipated,  a 
memory  embairassed,  an  imagination  overwhelmed,  a  mind 
distracted  with  anxieties,  a  body  languishing  with  disease ; 
he  will  labour  on  a  barren  topic,  till  it  ia  too  late  to  change 
it ;  or,  in  the  ardour  of  invention,  diffuse  his  thoughts  into 
wild  exuberance,  which  the  pressing  hour  of  publicatioD  can- 
not suRer  judgment  to  examine  or  reduce. "  Of  this  exc^ent 
production  the  number  sold  on  each  day  did  not  amount  to 
five  hundred ;  of  course  the  bookseller,  who  paid  the  author 
four  guineas  a  week,  did  not  carry  on  a  successful  trade. 
His  generosity  and  perseverance  deserve  to  be  commended; 
and  happily  when  the  collection  appeared  in  volumes,  were 
amply  rewarded.  Johnson  lived  to  see  his  labours  flourish 
in  a  tenth  edition.  His  posteri^,  as  an  ingenious  French 
writer  has  said  on  a  similar  occasion,  began  in  his  lifetime. 

In  the  beginning  of  1750,  soon  after  the  Rambler  was  set 
on  foot,  Johnson  was  induced  by  the  arts  of  a  vile  impostor, 
to  lend  his  assistance,  during  a  temporary  delusion,  to  a 
fraud  not  to  be  paralleled  in  the  annals  of  literature*  One 
Lavder,  a  native  of  Scotland,  who  had  been  a  teacher  tn  the 
University  of  Edinbcsgh.  had  conceived  a  mortal  antipathy 
to  the  name  and  character  of  Milton.  His  reason  waa,  be- 
cause the  prayer  of  Pamela,  in  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Arcadia, 
was,  as  he  supposed,  maliciously  inserted  by  the  great  poet 
in  an  edition  of  the  Eikon  Basilike,  in  order  to  fix  an  impu- 
tation of  impiety  on  the  memory  of  the  murdered  king. 
Fired  with  resentment,  and  willing  to  reap  the  profits  of  a 
gross  imposition,  this  man  collectea  from  several  Latin  poets, 
such  as  Masenius  the  Jesuit,  Staphorstius  a  Dutch  divine, 
Beza,  and  others,  all  snch  passages  as  bore  any  kind  of  re* 
semblance  to  different  places  in  the  Paradise  Lost ;  and  these 
he  published  from  time  to  time,  in  the  Gentl«nan*8  Magazine, 
wi^   occasional  interpolations  of  lines,   which  he  himself 

■  It  hu  nnce  be«n  (wnneled,  in  the  cue  of  the  5hklc*pe«re.  H8S.  h\- 
X  yet  more  vile  unpwtor. 
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translated  from  Milton.  The  public  credulity  swallowed  all 
with  eagerness ;  and  Milton  was  supposed  k>  be  guilty  of 
plagiarism  from  inferior  modem  writers.  The  fraud  suc- 
ceeded so  welly  that  Lauder  collected  the  whole  into  a  Tolume, 
and  advertised  it  under  the  title  of  **  An  Essay  on  Milton's 
Use  and  Imitation  of  the  Modems^  in  his  Paradise  Lost ;  dedi- 
cated to  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge."  While 
flie  book  was  in  the  press^  tiie  proof  sheets  were  shown  to 
Johnson  at  the  Ivy  Lane  club,  by  Payne,  the  bookseller,  who 
was  one  of  the  members.  No  man  in  that  society  was  in 
possession  of  tiie  authors  from  whom  Lauder  professed  to 
make  his  extracts.  The  charge  was  believed,  and  the  con- 
triver of  it  found  his  way  to  Johnson,  who  is  represented  by 
Sir  John  Hawkins,  not  indeed  as  an  accomplice  in  the  frauds 
but  tliroagh  motives  of  malignity  to  Milton,  delighting  in 
flie  detection,  and  exulting  that  the  poet's  reputation  would 
sttflfer  by  the  discovery.  More  malice  to  a  deceased  friend 
cannot  well  be  imagined.  Hawkins  adds,  ^that  he  wished  well 
to  the  argument  must  be  infeiTed  from  tlie  preface,  which  indu- 
bitably was  written  by  him.''  The  preface,  it  is  well  known, 
was  written  by  Johnson,  and  for  that  reason  is  inserted  in 
this  edition.  But  if  Johnson  approved  of  the  argument,  it 
was  no  longer  than  while  he  believed  it  founded  in  truth. 
Let  as  advertto  his  own  words  in  that  very  preface.  ^^  Among 
the  inquiries  to  which  the  ardour  of  criticism  has  naturally 
given  occasion,  none  is  more  obscure  in  itself,  or  more  worthy 
of  rational  curiosity,  than  a  retrospection  of  the  progress  of 
tMs  mighty  genius  in  the  construction  of  his  work ;  a  view 
of  the  Ubric  gradually  rising,  perhaps  from  small  beginnings, 
till  its  foundation  rests  in  the  centre,  and  its  turrets  sparkle 
in  the  skies ;  to  trace  back  the  structure,  through  all  its  va^ 
rieties,  te  the  simplicity  of  the  first  plan ;  to  find  what  was 
projected,  whence  the  scheme  was  taken,  how  it  was  improved, 
by  what  assistance  it  was  executed,  and  from  what  stores 
the  materials  were  collected ;  whether  its  founder  dug  them 
from  the  quarries  of  nature,  or  demolished  other  buildings 
to  embellish  his  ow^.''  These  were  the  motives  tliat  induced 
Johnson  te  assist  Lauder  with  a  preface ;  and  are  not  these 
the  motives  of  a  critic  and  a  scholar?  What  reader  of  taste, 
what  man  of  real  knowledge,  would  not  think  his  time  well 
employed  in  an  inquiry  so  curious,  so  interesting,  and  in- 
stmctive?  If  Lauder's  facts  were  really  true,  who  would  not 
bexlad,  without  the  smallest  tinclurc  of  malevolence,  to  re- 
caJiKe  real  information?  It  is  painful  to  be  thus  obliged  to 
nndicate  a  man  who,  in  his  heart  towered  above  the  petty 
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mrti  of  fraud  and  imposition,  against  an  injudicious  biogiu- 
riter,  wbo  nndertook  to  be  hia  editor,  and  the  protector  of 
his  memoiy.  Another  writer,  Dr.  Towers,  in  an  Essay  on 
the  Life  and  Character  of  Dr.  Johnmn,  seems  to  counte- 
nance this  calnmnj'.  He  says.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted,  but 
that  Johnson's  aversion  to  Milton's  politics  was  the  cwise  of 
that  alacrity  with  which  he  joined  with  Lauder  in  hia  infamows 
attack  on  our  great  emc  poet,  and  which  induced  him  to  assist 
in  that  transaction.  These  words  would  seem  to  describe  an 
accomplice,  were  they  not  immediately  followed  by  an  express 
declaration  that  Johnson  was  unacquainted  with  the  impos- 
ture. Dr.  Towers  adds,  "  It  seems  to  haw  been  by  way  of 
making  some  compensation  to  the  Memory  of  Milton  for  the 
share  he  biwl  in  the  attack  of  Lauder,  that  Johnson  wrote  the 
Prologue,  spoken  by  Giarrick,  at  Drury  Lane  theatre,  1750, 
on  the  performance  of  the  Masque  of  Comus,  for  the  benefit 
of  Milton's  grand  daughter."  Dr.  Towers  is  not  free  from  pre- 
judice ;  but,  as  Shakspeare  has  it,  "  he  begets  a  temperance 
to  give  it  smoothness."  He  is,  therefore  entitled  to  a  dis- 
passionate answer.  When  Johnson  wrote  the  prologue,  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  was  awiu%  of  the  malignant  artifices 
practised  by  Lauder.  In  the  postscript  to  Johnson's  preface, 
a  subscription  is  proposed,  for  relieving  the  grand  daughter 
of  the  author  of  Paradise  Lost.  Dr.  Towers  will  agree  that 
this  shows  Johnson's  alacrity  in  doing  good.  That  alacrity 
showed  itself  again  in  the  letter  print^  in  the  European  Mag- 
azine, January,  1785,  and  there  sai<l  to  have  appeared  origi- 
nally in  the  General  Advertiser, 4th  April,  1750,  by  which  we 
public  were  invited  to  embrace  the  opportunity  of  paying  a 
just  regard  to  the  illustrious  dead,  united  with  the  pleasure  of 
doing  good  to  the  living.  The  letter  adds,  "  To  assist  indus- 
trious indigence,  struggling  witii  distress,  and  debilitated  by 
age,  is  a  ^aplay  of  virtue,  and  an  acquisition  of  happiness  and 
bonoor.  Whoever,  therefore,  would  he  thought  capable  of 
pl«a8iir»in  reading  the  works  of  our  incomparable  Milton, 
and  not  so  destitote  of  gratitude  as  to  refuse  to  lay  out  a  tri- 
fle, in  a  rational  and  elegant  entertainment,  for  the  benefit  td 
Ills  living  remains,  for  the  exercise  of  their  own  virtue,  the 
increaaeof  tiieir  reputotlon,  and  the  consciousness  of  doing 
good,  should  appear  at  Drury  Lane  theatre,  to-morrow,  AprO 
5,  wben  Comus  will  he  peribrmed  for  ttie  benefit  of  Mrs.  Elisa- 
beth Foster,  gnud  daughter  to  the  author,  and  the  only  sur- 
vi▼il^[  braiKh  of  his  family.  Jfata  bate,  ttere  will  be  a  snt 
IHoh^oe  on  ^  occasion,  written  by  the  aatbor  of  IreDe»JKli 
spoken  by  Mr.  Gani^."    The  man  wbo  had  this  ezcTted 
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himself  to  serve  the  grand  daughter,  cannot  be  supposed  to 
liave  entertained  personal  malice  to  the  grand  father.  It  is 
true,  that  the  malevolence  of  Lauder,  as  well  as  the  impos- 
tures of  Archibald  Bower,  were  fully  detected  by  the  labours, 
in  the  cause  of  truth,  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Douglas,  now  Lord 
Bishop  of  Salisbury. 

**  Dirain  qm  contudit  Hydram, 

Notaque  fatali  portenta  labore  subeg^t." 

But  the  pamphlet,  entitled,  ^  Milton  vindicated  from  the  charge 
of  Plagiarism  brought  against  him  by  Mr.  Lauder,  and  Lauder 
himsdf  convicted  of  several  Forgeries  and  gross  Impositions 
upon  tiie  Public,  by  John  Douglas,  M.  A.  Rector  of  Eaton 
Constantine,  SaJop,"  was  not  published  till  the  year  1751.  In 
that  work,  p.  77,  Dr.  Douglas  says,  ^^  It  is  to  be  hoped,  nay, 
it  18  tspteUdj  that  the  elegant  and  nervous  writer,  whose  ju- 
dicfcnis  sentiments  and  inimitable  style  point  out  the  author  of 
Lander's  prrface  and  postscript,  will  no  longer  allow  a  man 
to  plome  himself  with  his  fealhers,  who  appears  so  little  to 
have  deserved  his  assistance,  an  assistance  which  I  am  per- 
suaded would  never  have  been  communicated,  had  there  been 
the  least  suspicion  of  those  facts,  which  I  have  been  the  instru- 
ment <tf  conveying  to  the  world."  We  have  here  a  contem- 
porary testimony  to  the  integrity  of  Dr.  Johnson  throughout 
the  whole  of  that  vile  transaction.  What  was  the  consequence 
of  the  requisition  made  by  Dr.  Douglas?  Johnson,  whose 
ruling  passion  may  be  said  to  be  the  love  of  truth,  convinced 
Lauder,  that  it  would  be  more  to  his  interest  to  make  a  full 
confeasion  of  his  guilt,  than  to  stand  forth  the  convicted 
champion  of  a  lie ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  drew  up,  in  the 
strongest  terms,  a  recantation  in  a  letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
DoQf^as,  which  Lauder  signed,  and  published  in  the  year 
1751.  That  piece  will  remain  a  lasting  memorial  of  the  ab- 
horrence with  which  Johnson  beheld  a  violation  of  truth. 
Mr.  Nichols,  wliose  attachment  to  his  illustrious  friend  w^as 
unwearied,  showed  him,  in  1780,  a  book  called.  Remarks  on 
J<riinson's  Life  of  Milton,  in  which  the  affair  of  Lauder  was 
renewed  with  virulence,  and  a  poetical  scale  in  the  Literary 
Magazine,  1758,  when  Johnson  had  ceased  to  write  in  that 
collection,  was  urged  as  an  additional  proof  of  deliberate 
malice.  He  read  the  libellous  passage  with  attention,  and 
instantiy  wrote  on  the  margin ;  ^^  In  the  business  of  Lauder 
I  was  deceived,  partly  by  ti^nking  the  man  too  frantic  to  be 
fraudulent.  Of  the  poetical  scale  quoted  from  the  Magazine 
I  an  not  the  anflior.    I  fancy  it  was  put  in  after  I  had  quit- 
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tod  tbat  work ;  for  I  not  only  did  not  write  it,  but  I  do  not 
remember  it.**  As  a  critic  and  a  scholar,  Johnson  was  will- 
ing to  receive  what  numbers  at  the  time  believed  to  be  true 
ii£)rmation :  when  he  found  that  the  whole  was  a  forgery, 
he  renounced  all  connection  with  the  author. 

In  March,  1752,  he  felt  a  severe  stroke  of  affliction  in  the 
death  of  his  wife.  The  last  number  of  the  Rambler,  as  al- 
ready mentioned,  was  on  the  14th  of  that  month.  The  loss 
of  Mrs.  Johnson  was  then  approaching,  and  probably,  was 
the  cause  that  put  an  end  to  those  admirable  periodical  essays. 
It  appears  that  she  died  on  the  28th  of  March  ;  in  a  memo- 
randum, at  the  foot  of  the  Prayers  and  Meditations,  that  is 
called  her  Dying  Day.  She  was  buried  at  Bromley,  under 
ike  care  of  Dr.  fiawkesworth.  Johnson  placed  a  Latin  in- 
scription on  her  tomb,  in  which  he  celebrated  her  beauty. 
Witii  the  singularity  of  his  prayers  for  his  deceased  wife, 
from  that  time  to  tlie  end  of  his  days,  the  world  is  sufficiently 
acquainted.  On  Easter  day,  S2d  April,  1764,  his  memoran- 
dum says ;  *^  Thought  on  Tetty,  poor  dear  Tetty ;  with  my 
eyes  full.  Went  to  church.  After  sermon  I  recommended 
Tetty  in  a  prayer  by  herself;  and  my  father,  mother,  brother, 
and  Bathurst,  in  another.  I  did  it  only  once,  so  far  as  it 
mig^t  be  lawful  for  me."  In  a  prayer,  January  23,  1759, 
the  day  on  which  his  mother  was  buried,  he  commends  as  far 
as  may  be  lawful,  her  soul  to  God,  imploring  for  her  what- 
ever is  most  beneficial  to  her  present  state.  In  this  habit  he 
persevered  to  the  end  of  his  days.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Stralian, 
the  editor  of  tiie  Prayers  and  Meditations,  observes,  ^^That 
Johnson,  on  some  occasions,  prays thattlie  Almiglity  may  have 
had  mercy  on  his  wife  and  Mr.  Thrale ;  evidently  supposing 
their  sentence  to  have  been  already  passed  in  the  Divine 
mind;  and  by  consequence,  proving,  that  he  liad  no  belief  in 
a  state  of  purgatory,  and  no  reason  for  praying  for  the  dead 
diat  could  impeach  the  sincerity  of  his  profession  as  a  protes- 
tant."  Mr.  Strahan  adds,  **  That  in  praying  for  the  regretted 
tenants  of  the  grave,  Johnson  conformed  to  a  practice  which 
has  been  retained  by  many  learned  members  of  the  established 
church,  though  the  liturgy  no  longer  admits  it.  If  where  the 
tree  falleth,  there  it  shall  be^  if  our  state,  at  the  close  of  life,  is 
to  be  the  measure  of  our  final  sentence,  then  prayers  for  the 
dead,  being  visibly  fruitless,  can  be  regarded  only  as  the  vain 
oblations  of  superstition.  But  of  all  superstitions  tliis,  per- 
haps, is  one  of  the  least  unamiable,  and  the  most  incident  to 
a  good  mind.  If  our  sensations  of  kindness  be  intense,  those, 
wtKmi  we  have  revered  and  loved,  death  cannot  wholly  seclude 
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finim  our  concern.  It  is  true,  for  the  reason  just  mentioned. 
Mch  evidences  of  our  surviving  alTection  may  be  thought  ill 
jpdged  ;  but  surely  they  are  generous,  and  some  natural  ten- 
demeas  is  due  even  to  a  superstition,  which  thus  originates  in 
piety  and  benevolence."  These  sentences,  extracted  b*om 
die  Bev.  BIr.  Strahan's  preface,  if  they  are  not  a  full  justifi- 
cation, are,  at  least,  a  beautiful  apology.  It  will  not  be  im- 
proper to  add  what  Johnson  himself  has  said  on  the  subject. 
Being  asked  by  Mr.  Boswell,*"  what  he  thought  of  purgatory, 
as  believed  by  the  Roman  Catholics?  His  answer  was,  **  It 
is  a  very  harmless  doctrine.  They  are  of  opinion,  that  the 
cenermlity  of  mankind  are  neither  so  obstinately  wicked  as  to 
deserve  ev«*lasting  punishment;  nor  so  good  as  to  merit  be- 
ing admitted  into  the  society  of  blessed  spirits ;  and,  therefore, 
that  God  is  graciously  pleased  to  allow  a  middle  state,  where 
Ihey  may  be  purified  by  certain  decrees  of  suflering.  Tou  see 
there  is  nothing  unreasonable  in  this ;  and  if  it  be  once  esta* 
blished  that  there  ai-e  souls  in  purgatory,  it  is  as  proper  to 

riy  for  them,  as  for  our  brethren  of  mankind  who  are  yet 
this  life."  This  was  Dr.  Johnson's  guess  into  futurity ; 
and  to  guess  is  the  utmost  that  man  can  do.  Sfiadeus,  dmtds^ 
and  dancmen  resi  upon  U.' 

Mrs.  Johnson  left  a  daughter,  Lucy  Porter,  by  her  first 
husband.  She  had  contracted  a  friendship  with  Mrs.  Anne 
WUliams,  the  daughter  of  Zachary  Williams,  a  physician  of 
enunence  in  South  Wales,  who  had  devoted  more  than  thirty 
years  of  a  long  life  to  the  study  of  the  longitude,  and  was 
thought  to  have  made  great  advances  towards  tliat  important 
discovery.  His  letters  to  Lord  Halifax,  and  the  lords  of  the 
admiralty,  partly  corrected  and  partly  written  by  Dr.  John- 
am,  are  still  extant  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Nichols,  f  We  there 
find  Dr.  Williams,  in  the  eighty  third  year  of  his  age,  stating^ 
tiiat  he  had  prepared  an  instniment,  which  might  be  called 
an  e|Mtome  or  miniature  of  the  terraqueous  ^lobe,  showing, 
with  the  assistance  of  tables  constructed  by  himself,  the  vari* 
ations  of  the  magnetic  needle,  and  ascertaining  the  longitude 
for  the  safety  of  navigation.  It  appears  that  this  scheme  had 
been  referred  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton;  but  tliat  great  philosopher 
excusing  himself  on  account  of  his  advanced  age,  all  applica- 
tions were  useless  till  1751.  when  the  subject  was  referred, 
by  oi-der  of  Lord  Anson,  to  Dr.  Bradley,  the  celebrated  pro- 
fessor of  astronomy.    Uis  report  was  uufavourablc,*  though 

*  Life  of  Johnson,  Vol.  I.  p.  3S8.  4to.  edition. 
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it  allowa  that  a.  considerable  progress  had  been  made,  llr* 
WiiUams,  after  all  his  labour  and  expense,  died  in  a  short 
time  after,  a  melancholy  instance  of  unrewarded  merit.  Hli 
daughter  possesaod  uncommon  talents,  and,  though  blind,  had 
an  alacri^  of  mind  that  made  her  conversation  agreeable, 
and  even  desirable.  To  relieve  and  appease  melancholy  re- 
flections, Johnson  took  her  home  to  his  house  in  Cfongfa 
Square.  In  1759,  Garrick  gave  her  a  benefit  play,  whidr 
produced  two  hundred  pounds.  In  1766,  she  published,  by 
subscription,  a  quarto  volume  of  Miscellanies,  and  increased 
her  litue  stock  to  three  hundred  pounds.  That  fund,  witli 
Johnson's  protection,  supported  her  through  the  rranainder 
of  her  life. 

During  the  two  years  in  which  the  Rambler  was  carried  on, 
the  Dictionary  proceeded  by  slow  d^rees.  In  May,  1752* 
having  compoaed  a  prayer  preparatory  to  his  return  frooi 
tears  and  sorrow  to  the  duties  of  life,  he  resumed  his  grand 
design,  and  went  on  with  vigor,  giving,  however,  occasional 
assistuice  to  his  friend  Dr.  Hawkesworth  in  the  Adventurer* 
which  be^^  soon  after  the  Rambler  was  laid  arade.  Some  of 
the  most  valu^le  essays  in  that  collection  were  from  the  pen 
of  Johnson.  The  Dictionary  was  complet«d  towards  the  end 
<rf  1754  ;  and  Cave,  beuig  then  no  more,  it  was  a  mortifica- 
tion to  the  author  of  that  noble  addition  to  our  language,  that 
his  old  friend  did  not  live  to  seethe  trium^  of  bis  labours.  In 
May  1755,  that  great  woi^  was  published.  Johnson  was 
desirous  that  it  should  come  from  one  who  had  obtained  aca-  - 
demical  honours ;  and  for  that  purpose  his  fHend,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Thomas  Warlon,  obtained  for  him,  in  the  preceding 
month  of  February,  a  di|doma  for  a  master's  degree  from  the 
University  of  Oribrd.  Garrick,  on  the  publication  of  lite 
Dictionary,  wrote  the  following  lines ; 

"  Tklk  of  «>r  with  m  Bnttm,  hell  boldf;  Klrance, 
That  ODC  EDgliih  MWer  can  but  tan  of  France, 
Would  we  alter  the  bout  ftom  the  iword  to  the  pen. 
Out  odd*  ire  >till  (rcater,  (tin  greater  our  men. 
Id  the  deep  nunea  of  aciencc  though  Frenchmen  may  toil. 
Can  their  itrenglh  be  compar'd  to  Locke,  Newton,  or  Boyle  ? 
Lei  them  nil;  their  heroea,  tend  forth  aU  their  pow'ra, 
'ttmx  veraenen  and  proaemel^  then  natch  them  with  oon. 
Fiitt  Sbakipeare  and  Hihon,  like  goda  in  the  eg-bt. 
llaTc  put  their  whole  drama  and  epic  to  flight. 
In  aattfea,  epiatlea,  and  odea  would  they  cope  I 
Their  numbeia  retreat  before  Dryden  and  Pope. 

*  See  Gentleman't  Magixine,  for  Dec.  1787)  p.  1042 
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And  Johntoir  well  ann'd,  like  a  hero  of  yore. 
Has  beat  forty  French,  and  will  beat  forty  more." 

It  is,  perhaps,  needless  to  mention,  that  forty  was  tlie  number 
of  the  French  academy,  at  the  time  when  their  dictionary  was 
pabiished  to  settle  their  language. 

In  the  course  of  the  winter  preceding  this  grand  publication, 
the  late  Earl  of  Chesterfield  gave  two  essays  in  tiie  periodical 
pqier,  called  The  World,  dated  November  28,  and  De* 
cember  5.  1754,  to  prepare  the  public  for  so  important  a 
work.  The  original  plan,  addressed  to  his  lordship  in  tiie 
year  1747,  is  there  mentioned  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise; 
and  tills  was  understood,  at  the  time,  to  be  a  courtiv  way  of 
soliciting  a  dedication  of  the  Dictionary  to  himselK  John- 
son treated  this  civility  with  disdain.  He  said  to  Garrick, 
and  others,  ^*  I  have  sailed  a  long  and  painful  voyage  round 
the  world  of  the  English  language;  and  does  he  now  send  out 
two  cockboats  to  tow  me  into  hari>onr  ?"  He  had  said,  in 
the  last  number  of  the  Rambler,  ^^that  having  laboured  to 
nwintain  the  dignity  of  virtue,  I  will  not  now  atfgrade  it  by 
the  meanness  of  dedication.''  Such  a  man,  when  he  had 
finished  his  Dictionary,  ^^  not,''  as  he  says  himself,  *^  in  the 
soft  obscurities  of  retirement,  or  under  the  shelter  of  aca^ 
demic  bowers,  but  amidst  inconvenience  and  distraction,  in 
rickness  and  in  sorrow,  and  without  the  patronage  of  the 
great,''  was  not  likely  to  be  caught  by  the  lure  thrown  out 
by  Lord  Chesterfield.  He  had  in  vain  sought  the  patronage 
of  that  nobleman ;  and  his  pride,  exasperated  by  disappoint- 
ment, drew  from  him  tiie  following  letter,  dated  in  the  month 
of  February,  1755. 

*»  TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  THE  EARL  OF  CHESTERFIELD. 

"  My  Lord, 

^^  I  have  been  lately  informed,  by  the  proprietors  of  The 
World,  that  two  papers,  in  which  my  Dictionary  is  recom- 
mended to  the  public,  were  written  by  your  lordship.  To  be 
90  distinguished  is  an  honour,  which,  being  very  little  accus- 
tomed to  favours  from  the  great,  I  know  not  well  how  to  re- 
ceive, or  in  what  terms  to  acknowledge. 

*^  When  upon  some  slight  encouragement,  I  first  visited 
jour  lordship,  I  was  overpowered,  like  the  rest  of  mankind, 
by  the  enchantment  of  your  address,  and  could  not  forbear  to 
wish,  that  I  might  boast  myself  le  vainqneur  du  vainqueur 
de  le  terre  ;  that  I  mi^t  obtain  that  regard  for  which  I  saw 
the  worid  contending.    But  I  fiMmd  my  attendance  so  little 
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encour^^,  that  neither  pride  nor  modesty  would '  trnWer  loe 
to  continue  it.  When  I  had  once  addrensed  your  lordship  in 
public,  I  exhausted  all  the  art  of  pleasing,  which  a  retired 
and  uncourtly  scholar  can  possess.  I  had  done  all  that  I 
could ;  and  no  man  is  well  pleased  to  have  his  all  neglected, 
be  it  ev^  so  little. 

"  Seren  years,  my  lord,  have  now  passed  since  I  waited  ib 
yonr  ontwud  room,  or  was  repulsed  from  your  door ;  during 
which  time  I  have  been  pushing  on  my  work  through  diffi- 
culties, of  which  it  is  useless  to  compliun,  and  have  broug^ 
it  at  last  to  the  verge  of  publication,  without  one  act  of  assist- 
ance, one  word  of  encouragement,  or  one  smile  of  favour. 
Such  treatment  I  did  not  expect  for  I  never  had  a  patron  be- 
fore. 

"The  Shepherd  in  Virgil  grew  acquainted  with  love,  and 
found  him  a  native  of  the  rocks. 

"  Is  not  a  patron,  my  lord,  one  who  looks  with  unconcern 
on  a  man  strugeling  for  life  in  the  water,  and  when  he  has 
nnched  grauna,  encumbers  him  with  help  ?  The  notice 
which  you  have  been  pleased  to  take  of  my  labours,  had  it 
been  early,  had  been  kind ;  but  it  has  been  delayed  till  I  am 
indifferent,  and  cannot  enjoy  it ;  till  I  am  solitary,  and  can- 
not impart  It ;  till  I  am  known,  and  do  not  want  it.  I  hope 
it  is  no  very  cynical  asperity  not  to  confess  obligations  where 
no  benefit  has  been  received ;  or  to  he  unwilling  that  the  pub- 
lic should  consider  me  as  owing  that  to  a  patron,  which  Pro- 
vidence has  enabled  me  to  do  for  myself. 

"  Having  carried  on  my  work  tiius  far  with  so  IttUe  obli- 

.  gation  to  any  favourer  of  learning,  1  shall  not  be  disappointed, 

though  I  should  conclude  it,  if  less  be  possible,  with  less;  for 

I  have  been  long  wakened  from  that  dream  of  hope,  in  which 

I  once  boasted  myself  with  so  much  exultation, 

"  Mr  Lord, 

*'  your  lordship's  most  humble, 

'*  and  most  obedient  servant, 

"Samdei.  Johnsoh." 

It  is  said,  upon  good  authority,  that  Johnson  once  received 
from  Lord  Chesterfield  the  sum  of  ten  pounds.  It  were  to 
be  wished  that  the  secret  had  never  transinred.  It  was  mean 
to  receive  it,  and  meaner  to  give  it  It  may  be  imagined, 
that  for  Johnson's  ferocity,  as  it  has  been  called,  there  was 
some  foundation  in  his  finances ;  and,  as  his  Dictionary  was 
brought  to  a  GOnctnsion,  tiiat  money  was  now  to  fiow  in  upon 
his.    'nerenmevaaAeciMu    Forhb8iibd8teoce,d«riiig 
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tihe  progrcaB  of  the  work,  he  had  received  at  different  times 
the  amount  of  his  contract ;  and  when  his  receipts  were  pro* 
dnced  to  him  at  a  tavern  dinner,  given  by  the  bookseUers,  it 
anieared,  that  he  had  been  paid  a  hundred  pounds  and  up- 
wards more  than  his  due.  The  author  of  a  book^  called 
LexiphaneSy*  written  by  a  Mr.  Campbell,  a  Scotchman^  and 
purser  of  a  man  of  war,  endeavoured  to  blast  his  laurels,  but 
in  vain.  The  world  applaud^,  and  Johnson  ne>or  replied. 
''  Abuse^''  he  said,  *^  is  often  of  service ;  there  is  nothing  so 
dangerous  to  an  author  as  silence ;  his  name,  like  a  shu&e- 
cock,  must  be  beat  backward  and  forward,  or  it  falls  to  the 
ground."  Lexiphanes  professed  to  be  an  imitation  of  the 
pleasant  manner  of  Lucian ;  but  humour  was  not  the  talent  of 
the  writer  of  Lexiphanes.  As  Dryden  says,  <^  He  had  too 
much  horse  play  in  his  raillery.'' 

It  was  in  the  summer  1754,  that  the  present  writer  be- 
came acquainted  with  Dr.  Johnson.  The  cause  of  his  first 
▼iut  is  related  by  Mrs.  Piozzi  neariy  in  the  following  man- 
ner. '^  Mr.  Murphy  being  engaged  in  a  periodical  paper, 
the  Gray's  Inn  Journal,  was  at  a  friend's  house  in  the 
conntiT,  and,  not  being  disposed  to  lose  pleasure  for  business, 
wished  to  content  his  bookseller  by  some  unstudied  essay. 
He  therefore  took  up  a  French  Journal  LitSrairej  and 
translating  something  he  liked,  sent  it  away  to  town.  Time, 
however,  disnovered  that  he  translated  from  the  French,  a 
BambJer,  ¥iiich  had  been  taken  from  the  English  without 
acknowledgment.  Upon  this  discovery,  Mr.  Murphy  thought 
it  ri^t  to  make  his  excuses  to  Dr.  Johnson.  He  went  next 
day,  and  found  him  covered  with  soot,  like  a  chimney  sweeper. 
In  a  little  room,  as  if  he  had  been  acting  Lungs  in  the  Alche- 
mist, making  ether.  This  being  told  by  Mr.  Murphy  in 
company,  ''come,  come/' said  Dr.  Johnson,  '^  the  story  is  black 
enough ;  but  it  was  a  happy  day  that  brought  you  first  to  my 
house."  Alter  this  first  visit,  the  author  of  this  narrative 
by  degrees  grew  intimate  with  Dr.  Johnson.  The  first 
striking  sentence,  that  he  heard  from  him,  was  in  a  few  days 
after  the  publication  of  Lord  Bolingbroke's  posthumous 
Works.  Mr.  Gkurrick  asked  him  <^  If  he  had  seen  them  ?" 
'^  Tes,  I  have  seen  them."  ^^  What  do  you  think  of  them  ?" 
''  Think  of  them  !"  He  made  a  long  pause,  and  then  replied  ; 
**  Think  of  them  !  A  scoundrel,  and  a  coward  !  A  scoundrel^ 
who  spent  his  life  in  charging  a  gun  against  Christianity ;  and 

*  This  work  was  not  published  until  the  year  1767,  when  Dr.  JoMnson's 
nrctiimary.  wa^  fulhr  established  in  reputition.  C. 
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a  eowtfdy  who  urns  afraid  of  hearing  the  report  of  his  own 
goo ;  but  left  half  a  crown  to  a  hungry  Scotchman  to  draw 
the  trigger  after  his  death.''  His  mind,  at  this  time^  strained 
and  overlaboured  by  constant  exertion,  called  for  an  inter- 
tai  of  repose  and  indolence.  But  indolence  was  the  time  of 
iaager;  it  was  Chen  that  his  spirits,  not  employed  abroad, 
*;1med  witii  inward  hostility  against  himself.  His  reflections 
on  his  own  life  and  conduct  were  always  severe ;  and,  wishing 
Id  be  immacolate,  he  destroyed  his  own  peace  by  unnecessary 
scruples.  He  tells  us,  that  when  he  surveyed  his  past  life,  he 
discovered  nothing  but  a  barren  waste  of  time,  with  some 
disorders  of  body,  and  disturiiances  of  mind,  very  near  to 
madness.  His  life,  he  says,  from  his  earliest  years,  was 
wasted  in  a  morning  bed ;  wd  his  roigning  sin  was ageneral 
sluggishness,  to  which  he  was  always  inclined,  and  in  part  of 
his  life,  almost  compelled,  by  morbid  melancholy,  and  weari- 
ness of  mind.  This  was  his  constitutional  malady,  derived, 
perhaps,  from  his  father,  who  was,  at  times,  overcast  wilh  a 
gloom  that  bordered  on  insanity.  When  to  this  it  is  added, 
tfiat  Johnson,  about  the  age  of  twenty,  drew  up  a  description 
of  his  infirmities,  for  Dr.  Swinfen,  at  that  time  an  eminent 

Cysician  in  Staflbrdshiro ;  and  received  an  answer  to  his 
ter,  importing,  that  the  sjrmptoms  indicaM  a  futnro  priva- 
tion of  reason ;  who  can  wonder  that  he  was  troubled  with 
melancholy  and  dejection  of  mirit  ?  An  apprehension  of  tiie 
worst  calamity  that  can  befal  human  nature  hung  over  him 
all  the  rest  of  his  life,  like  the  sword  of  the  tyrant  suspended 
over  his  guest.  In  his  sixtieth  year  he  had  a  mind  to  write 
the  history  of  his  melancholy ;  but  he  desisted,  not  knowing 
whettier  it  would  not  too  much  disturb  him.  In  a  Latin  poem, 
however,  to  which  he  has  prefixed,  asatitie,  FNoei  xSArroN, 
he  has  left  a  picture  of  himself  drawn  witii  as  much  truth, 
and  as  firm  a  hand,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  portraits  of  Hog^arth 
or  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  The  learned  reader  will  find  the 
original  poem  in  this  volume,  and  it  is  hop^,  that  a  transla- 
tion, or  rather  imitation,  of  so  curious  a  piece  will  not  be 
improper  in  this  place. 

KNOW  YOURSELF. 

IFTBB  REVISING  AND  ENLARGING  THE  ENGLISH  LEXICON. 

OR  DICnONART. 

When  Scaliger,  whole  yetn  of  labour  pift. 
Beheld  his  Lexicon  complete  at  laat. 
And  weary  of  his  task,  with  wond'rinr  eyes, 
?aw  from  words  pilM  on  words  a  fkbnc  rise. 
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Jle  cuT8*d  the  indoftiy,  inertly  stronff. 
In  creeping  toil  that  could  permst  so  longt 
And  if,  enraged  he  cried,  Heav'n  meant  to  sned 
Its  keenest  vengeance  on  the  guilty  head. 
The  drudgery  of  words  the  damn'd  would  know, 
I>ooin'd  to  write  Lexicons  in  endless  wo.* 

Yes,  you  had  cause,  great  Genius  to  repent ; 
**  You  lost  ^ood  days,  &at  might  be  better  spent ;" 
You  well  might  grudge  the  hours  of  Kng^rii^g  pain. 
And  view  your  learned  labours  with  disdain. 
To  you  were  given  the  large  expanded  mind. 
The  flame  of  genins,  and  the  taste  refin'd. 
*Twas  yours  on  eagle  wings  aloft  to  soar. 
And  amidst  rolling  worlds  the  Great  First  Cause  explore ; 
To  fix  the  eras  of  recorded  time. 
And  live  in  ev'ry  age  and  ev'ry  clime  ; 
Record  the  chien,  who  propt  their  country's  cause ; 
Who  founded  empires,  and  established  laws ; 
To  learn  whatever  the  Sage  with  virtue  fraught, 
Whate'er  the  Muse  of  moral  wisdom  taught. 
These  were  your  quarry ;  these  to  you  were  known, 
And  the  world's  ample  volume  was  your  own. 

Yet  wam'd  by  me,  ye  pigmy  wits,  beware. 
Nor  with  immortal  Scaliger  compare. 
For  me,  though  his  example  strike  my  view. 
Oh !  not  for  me  his  footsteps  to  pursue. 
Whether  first  Nature,  unpropitious,  cold. 
This  clav  compounded  in  a  ruder  mould ; 
Or  the  slow  current,  loit'ring  at  my  heart. 
No  gleam  of  wit  or  fancy  can  impart  s 
Whate'er  the  cause,  from  me  no  nunJiers  flow. 
No  vinons  warm  me,  and  no  raptures  glow. 
A  nund  Uke  Scaliger's,  superior  still. 
No  grief  could  conquer,  no  misfortune  chill. 
Thcwgh  for  the  maze  of  words  his  native  skies 
He  seem'd  to  quit,  Hwas  but  a^n  to  rise ; 
To  mount  once  more  to  the  bright  source  of  day. 
And  view  the  wonders  of  the  ethereal  way. 
The  love  of  fame  his  gen'rous  bosom  fir'd ; 
Each  science  hail'd  him,  and  each  Muse  inspir'd. 
For  him  the  sons  of  learning  trioimM  the  bays. 
And  nations  grew  harmonious  in  hts  praise. 

My  task  perforro'd,  and  all  my  labours  o'er. 
For  me  what  lot  has  fortune  now  in  store  ? 
The  listless  will  succeeds,  that  worst  disease, 
Tjie  ruck  of  indolence,  the  sluggish  ease. 
Care  grows  on  care,  and  o'er  my  aching  brain 
Black  melancholy  pours  her  morbid  train. 
No  kind  relief,  no  lenitive  at  hand, 
I  seek  at  midnight  dubs,  the  social  band ; 
But  midnight  chibs,  where  wit  with  noise  conspires, 
Where  Comus  revels,  and  where  wine  inspires. 
Delight  no  more ;  I  seek  my  lonely  bed. 
And  call  on  sleep  to  sooth  my  languid  iiead. 

•   See  Scaliger's  Epigram  on  this  subject,  communicated  without  do'»l ' 
-IV  Dr    .fohnion,  Gent.  Majr.  1748,  p.  «. 
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•  But  sleep  ftom  these  sad  lids  flies  &r  awaj ; 
I  moum  aU  nighty  and  dread  the  coining  day. 
Rahansted,  tird,  I  throw  my  e^es  around. 
To  6nd  some  vacant  spot  on  ciusic  ground  .- 
And  soon,  rain  hope !  I  form  a  grana  design  i 
Lan^or  succeeds,  and  all  my  pow'rs  decline. 
If  science  open  not  her  richest  vein. 
Without  materials  all  our  toil  is  vain. 
A  form  to  rugged  stone  when  Phidias  gives. 
Beneath  his  touch  a  new  creation  lives. 
Remove  his  marble,  and  his  jgpenius  dies ; 
With  nature  then  no  breatlung  statue  vies. 

Whatever  I  plan,  I  feel  my  pow'rs  confiu'd 
By  fortune's  m>wn  and  penury  of  mind. 
I  boast  no  knowledge  g^eanM  with  toil  and  strife, 
That  bright  reward  of  a  well  acted  life. 
I  view  myself,  while  reason's  feeble  light 
Shoots  a  pale  glimmer  through  the  gloom  of  night, 
While  passions,  error,  phantoms  of  Sie  brain. 
And  vam  opinions,  fill  the  dark  domain ; 
A  dreaiy  void,  where  fears  with  grief  combined 
Waste  all  within,  and  desolate  the  mind. 

What  then  remains  ?  Must  I  in  slow  decline 
To  mute  inglorious  ease  old  age  rerign  ? 
Or,  bold  anuiition  kindling  in  my  breast. 
Attempt  some  arduous  task  ?  Or,  were  it  besi 
Brooding  o'er  Lexicons  to  pass  the  day, 
And  in  that  labour  drudge  my  life  away  f 

Sucli  is  the  picture  for  which  Dr.  Johnson  sat  to  himself. 
He  gives  flie  prominent  features  of  his  character ;  his  lassi- 
tude,  his  morbid  melancholy^  his  love  of  fame»  his  dejection, 
his  tavern  parties,  and  his  wandering  reveries,  Vacua  nude 
somnia  metUis^  about  which  so  much  has  been  written ;  all  are 
painted  in  miniature,  but  in  vivid  colours,  by  his  own  hand* 
His  idea  of  writing  more  dictionaries  was  not  merely  said  in 
verse.  Mr.  Hamilton,  who  was  at  Ihat  time  an  eminent 
printer,  and  well  acquainted  with  Dr.  Johnson,  remembers 
that  he  engaged  in  a  Commercial  Dictionary,  and,  as  appears 
by  the  receipts  in  his  possession,  was  paid  his  price  for  seve- 
ral sheets ;  but  he  soon  relinquished  Ihe  undertaking.  It  is 
probable,  that  he  found  hilnseu  not  sufficiently  versed  in  that 
branch  of  knoniedge. 

He  was  again  reduced  to  the  expedient  of  short  composi- 
tiims  for  the  supply  of  the  day.  The  writer  of  this  narrative 
has  now  before  him  a  letter  in  Dr.  Johnson's  hand  writings 
which  shows  die  distress  and  melancholy  situation  of  the  man, 
who  had  written  the  Rambler,  and  finished  tiie  great  work  ^ 
his  dictionary.  The  letter  is  directed  to  Mr.  Richardsoiiy 
flie  author  of  Clarissa,  and  is  as  follows  : 
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<'  I  am  obliged  to  entreat  your  assistance.  I  am  now  under 
an  arrest  for  five  pounds  eighteen  shillings.  Mr.  Strahan, 
from  whom  I  should  have  received  the  necessary  help  in  this 
case,  is  not  at  home ;  and  I  am  afraid  of  not  finding  Mr. 
Millar.  If  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  send  me  this  sum  I  will 
very  gratefully  repay  you,  and  add  it  to  sdl  former  obligations. 
I  am«  sir, 

"  Your  most  obedient, 

^<  and  most  humble  servant, 

'^  Samuel  Jornsov.'^ 

Gough  Square,  16  March." 

In  the  margin  of  this  letter  there  is  a  memorandum  in  these 
words;  '< March  16,  1756,  sent  six  guineas.  Witness  Wm. 
Richardson."  For  the  honour  of  an  admired  writ^  it  is  to 
be  regretted,  that  we  do  not  find  a  more  liberal  entry.  To 
his  friend  in  distress  he  sent  eight  shillings  more  than  was 
wanted.  Had  an  incident  of  this  kind  occurred  in  one  of  lubs 
Romances^  Richardson  would  have  known  how  to  grace  his 
hero ;  but  in  fictitious  scenes  generosity  costs  the  writer  no** 
thing. 

About  this  time  Johnson  contributed  several  papers  to  a 
periodical  Miscellany,  called  i|^  Visitor,  from  motives 
which  are  highly  honourable  to  him,  a  compassionate  regard 
for  the  late  A&.  Cristopher  Smart.  The  Criticism  on  Pope^a 
Epitaphs  appeared  in  that  work.  In  a  short  time  after,  he 
Imame  a  reviewer  in  the  Literary  Magazine,  und^  the  ans- 
^ces  of  the  late  Mr.  Newbery,  a  man  of  a  projecting  head, 
good  taste,  and  great  industry.  This  ^nployment  engrossed 
but  litde  of  Johnson's  time.  He  resigned  liimself  to  indolence, 
ixKik  no  exercise,  rose  about  two,  and  tiien  received  the  visits 
of  his  friends.  Authors,  long  since  forgotton,  waited  upon 
him  as  their  oracle,  and  he  gave  responses  in  the  chair  of 
criticism.  He  listened  to  the  complaints,  the  schemes,  and 
the  hopes  and  fears,  of  a  crowd  of  inferior  writers,  <^  who," 
he  said,  in  the  words  of  Roger  Ascham,  *^  lived,  men  knew 
not  how,  and  died  obscure,  men  marked  not  when."  He  be- 
lieved, that  he  could  give  a  better  history  of  Grub  Street  than 
any  man  living.  His  house  was  filled  with  a  succession  of 
visitors  till  four  or  five  in  the  evening.  During  the  whole 
time  he  presided  at  his  tea  table.  Tea  was  his  favourite  beve- 
rage ;  and,  wlien  the  late  Jonas  Hanway  pronounced  his  ana- 
thema against  the  use  of  tea,  Johnson  rose  in  defence  of  his 
habitual  practice^  ^^laring  himself  <<  in  that  article  a  hard* 
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died  Binner,  who  hat)  for  yean  diluted  his  meals  with  the  iii< 
rusioti  of  that  fascinating  plant ;  whose  tea  kettle  bad  no  time 
to  cool ;  who  witli  tea  mlaced  the  midnight  hour,  and  with  tea 
welcomed  the  morning." 

Tlie  proposal  For  a  new  edition  of  Shakspcare,  which  had 
formerly  miscarried,  was  resumed  in  the  year  1756.  The 
booksellers  rearlily  agreed  to  his  tei-nm ;  and  subftcription 
tickets  were  issued  out.  For  undertaking  tliiH  work,  money,  he 
confessed,  was  the  inciting  motive.  His  friends  e\orti-.d 
themselves  to  promote  his  interest ;  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
he  eng^^  in  a  new  periodical  production  railed  The  Idler. 
The  &st  number  appeared  on  Saturday,  Apiil  15,  1758 ;  and 
the  last,  Apri]  a,  1760,  tlie  profits  of  this  work,  and  the  sub- 
scriptions Rv  the  new  edition  of  Shakspcare,  were  the  means 
by  which  he  supported  himself  for  four  or  five  years.  In  1759 
was  published  Rasselas,  Prince  of  Abyssinia.  His  transla- 
tion of  Lobe's  Voyage  to  Abyssinia  seems  to  have  pointed  out 
that  country  for  the  scene  of  action ;  and  Rafisila  Christos,  th« 
general  of  Sultan  Segued,  mentioned  in  tliat  work,  most  pro- 
bably suggested  the  name  of  the  prince.  The  author  wanti^l 
to  set  out  OD  a  journey  to  Lichfield,  in  oi-der  tu  pay  tlie  last 
offices  of  filial  piety  to  his  motlier,  who  at  ttic  age  of  ninety, 
was  then  near  her  dissolution ;  but  money  was  necessary'. 
Mr.  Johnson,  a  bookseller,*  who  has  long  since  left  off  busi- 
ness, gave  one  hundred  pounds  for  the  copy.  With  tliLs  sup- 
ply Johnson  set  out  for  Lichfield  ;  but  did  not  ari-ive  in  time 
to  close  the  eyes  ofa  parent  whom  he  loved.  He  attended  the 
funeral,  whicli,  as  appears  among  his  memorandums,  was  on 
Ao  23d  of  January,  1759. 

Johnson  now  found  it  necessary  to  rotrenrh  his  i^xpen.scs. 
He  gave  up  his  house  in  Gough  Square.  Mrs.  Williams 
went  into  lod^ngs.  He  retired  to  Gray's  Inn,  and  socm  re- 
moved to  chambers  in  the  Inner  Temple  Lane,  where  he 
lived  in  poverty,  total  idleness,  and  the  jii-ide  of  litei-aturc. 
Magni  sfat  nominia  umbra,  Mr.  Fitzlirrbert,  the  fattier  of 
Lord  St.  Helens,  the  present  Minister  at  Madrid,  a  man  dis- 
tinguished through  life  for  his  benevolence  and  otticr  amia- 
ble qualities,  used  to  say,  that  he  paid  a  morning  visit  to 
Johnson,  intending  from  his  chambers  to  send  a  letter  into 
the  city ;  but,  to  his  great  surprise,  he  found  an  author  by 
profession  without  pen,  ink,  or  paper.  The  pivsent  bishop 
of  Salisbury  was  also  among  those  who  endravoui-ed,  by  con- 
stant attention,  to  sooth  the  cares  of  a  mind  which  he  knew 
to  be  afSicted  with  gloomy  aiqirehensions.  At  one  of  the 
parties  made  at  his  bouse,  fiiMcorich,  tiie  Jesuit,  who  had 
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then  lately  introduced  the  Newtonian  ptiilosophy  at  Rome^ 
and,  after  publishing  an  elegant  Latin  poem  on  llie  subject^ 
was  made  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  was  one  of  the  com* 
pany  invited  to  meet  Dr.  Johnson.  The  conversation  at  first 
was  mostly  in  French.  Johnson,  though  thoroughly  versed 
in  that  language,  and  a  professed  admirer  of  Boileau  and  La 
Bruyerey  did  not  understand  its  pronunciation,  nor  could  hf 
speak  it  himself  with  propriety.  For  the  rest  of  the  evening 
the  talk  was  in  Latin.  Boscovich  had  a  ready  current  flow 
of  that  flimsey  phraseology  with  which  a  priest  may  travel 
through  Italy,  Spain  and  Germany.  Johnson  scorned  what 
he  caUed  colloquial  barbarisms.  It  was  Ms  pride  to  speak  his 
best.  He  went  on,  after  a  little  practice,  with  as  much  facU* 
ity  as  if  it  was  his  native  tongue.  One  sentence  this  writer 
well  remembers.  Observing  that  Fontinelle  at  first  opposed 
the  Newtonian  philosophy,  and  embraced  it  afterwaras,  his 
words  were;  FontineUus^  ni  fallor^  in  exirema  senectuU^ 
fait  transfuga  adcasira  Newtaniana. 

We  have  now  travelled  tlirough  that  part  of  Dr.  JoUnson^S 

life  which  was  a  perpetual  struggle  with  difficulties.    H44» 

cyon  days  are  now  to  open  upon  hun.     In  the  month  of  Mi^f 

1762,  his  majesty,  to  rewu*d  literary  merit,  signified  w 

pleasure  to  grant  Johnson  a  pension  of  three  hundred  pounds 

a  year.     The  Earl  of  Bute  was  minister.     Lord  Louriibor 

rough,  who  perhaps,  was  originally  a  mover  in  the  business 

had  authority  to  mention  it   He  was  well  acquaintsd  wifli 

Johnson ;  but,  having  heard  much  of  his  independent  spirit^ 

and  of  the  downfal  of  Osborne  the  bookseller,  he  did  not  know 

but  his  benevolence  might  be  rewarded  wifli  a  fi>lio  on  his 

head.    He  desired  the  author  of  these  memoirs  to  und^lakt 

the  task*     This  writer  thought  the  opportunity  of  draig  sp 

much  good  the  most  happy  incident  in  his  life.     He  wenl^ 

without  delay,  to  the  chambers  in  the  Inner  Temple  LanOf 

wiiich,  in  fact,  were  the  abode  of  wretchedness.     By  slow 

and  studied  appx>aches  the  message  was  disclosed.    Johnsoo 

made  a  long  pause;  he  asked  if  it  was  seriously  intended  ?  Hf 

fell  into  a  profound  meditation,  and  his  own  definition  of  ^ 

pensioner  occurred  to  him.     He  was  told,  <<  That  he,  at  leasts 

did  not  come  within  the  definition."    He  desired  to  meet  next 

day  and  dine  at  the  Mitre  Tavern.     At  that  meeting  he  ga?s 

up  all  his  scruples.     On  the  following  day  Lord  Louj^bo* 

rough  conducted  him  to  the  Earl  of  Bute.    The  conversatioii 

that  passed  was  in  the  evening  related  to  this  writer  by  Dr. 

Johnson.     He  exprcssetl  hLs  sense  of  his  maiesty's  boontyt 

and  thought  himself  the  more  highly  honoured,  as  the  favour 

VOL.   1.— G. 
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was  not  bestowed  on  him  for  having  dipped  his  pen  in  (isu:tion. 
«*No,  Sir,'*  said  Lord  Bute,  "it  is  not  offered  to  you  for  hav- 
ing dipped  your  pen  in  faction,  nor  with  a  design  that  yoa 
ever  should/'  Sir  John  Hawkins  will  have  it,  that  after 
this  interview,  Johnson  was  often  pressed  to  wait  on  Lord 
Bute,  but  with  a  sullen  spirit  refused  to  comply.  However 
that  be,  Johnson  was  never  heard  to  utter  a  disrespectful 
word  of  that  nobleman.  The  \vTiter  of  this  essay  remembers 
a  circumstance  which  may  throw  some  light  on  this  subject. 
The  late  Dr.  Rose,  of  ChLswick,  whom  Johnson  loved  and  re- 
spected, contended  for  the  preeminence  of  the  Scotch  writers; 
and  Ferguson's  book  on  Civil  Society,  then  on  the  eve  of 
publication,  he  said,  would  give  the  laurel  to  North  Britain. 
^^  Alas  !  iwhat  can  he  do  upon  that  subject:"  said  Johnson. 
^<  Aristotle,  Ploybius,  Grotius,  Puflendorf,  and  Burlemaqui, 
have  reaped  in  that  field  before  him."  "He  will  treat  it,'* 
said  Dr.  Rose,  **in  a  new  manniT."  "A  new  manner! 
Buckinger  had  no  hands,  and  he  ^Tote  his  name  with  his 
toes  at  Charing  Cross,  for  half  a  crown  a  piece  ;  that  was  a 
new  manner  of  ^Titing  !"  Dn  Rose  replied,  **  If  that  will 
not  satisfy  you,  I  will  name  a  writer,  whom  you  must  allow 
to  be  the  best  in  the  kingdom."  "  Who  is  that  ?"  *•  The 
Earl  of  Bute,  when  he  WTote  an  order  for  your  pension." 
** There,  sir,"  said  Johnson,  "you  have  me  in  the  toil:  to 
Lord  Bute  I  must  allow  whatever  praise  you  claim  for  him." 
Ingratitude  was  no  pail  of  Johnson's  character. 

Being  now  in  the  possession  of  a  regular  income,  Johnson 
left  his  chambei*s  in  tlie  temple,  and  once  more  became  master 
of  a  house  in  Johnson's  Court,  Fleet  street.  Dr.  Levet,  his 
friend  and  physician  in  ordinary,*  paid  his  daily  visits  with 
assiduity :  made«tea  all  the  morning,  talked  what  he  had  to 
say,  and  did  not  expect  an  answer.  Mrs.  Williams  had  her 
apartment  in  the  house,  and  entertained  her  benefactor  witii 
more  enlarged  conversation.  Chemistry  was  pail  of  John- 
son's amusement.  For  this  love  of  experimental  philosophy, 
Sir  John  Hawkins  thinks  an  apology  necessary.  He  tells  us, 
with  great  gravity,  that  curiosity  was  the  only  object  in  view; 
not  an  intention  to  grow  suddenly  rich  by  the  philosopher's 
stone,  or  the  transmutation  of  metals.  To  enlarge  his  circle, 
Johnson  once  more  had  recourse  to  a  literary  club.  Tliis  was 
at  the  Turk's  Head,  in  Gerard  Street,  Soho,  on  every  Tues- 
day evening  through  the  year.  The  members  were,  besides 
himself,  the  right  honourable  Edmund  Burice,  Sir  Joshua 

*  See  Johmon'f  eplUpU  on  him,  in  this  Tolume. 
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Reynolds,  Dr.  Nugent,  Dr.  Groldsmith,  the  late  Mr.  Topham 
Beauclerky  Mr.  Langton,  Mr.  Cbamier,  Sir  John  Hawkins, 
and  some  others.    Johnson's  affection  for  Sir  Joshua  was 

'  fiMinded  on  a  long  acquaintance,  and  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  virtues  and  amiable  qualities  of  that  excellent  artist. 
He  delighted  in  the  conversation  of  Mr.  Burke.    He  met  him 

•  for  the  first  time  at  Mr.  Grarrick's,  several  years  ago.  On 
the  next  day  he  said,  **  I  suppose.  Murphy,  you  are  proud  of 
your  counti^man.  Ccn  talis  situtinamnosteresset!'' 
From  that  time  his  cx)nstant  observation  was,  **  That  a  man 
of  sense  could  not  meet  Mr.  Burke  by  accident  under  a  gate- 
way to  avoid  a  shower,  without  being  convinced  that  he  was 
the  first  man  in  England."  Johnson  felt  not  only  kindness, 
bat  seal  and  ardour  for  his  friends.  He  did  every  thing  in 
his  power  to  advance  the  reputation  of  Dr.  Goldsmith.  He 
loved  him,  though  he  knew  his  failings,  and  particularly  the 
leaven  of  envy,  which  corroded  the  mind  of  Ibat  elegant  wri« 
ter,  and  made  him  impatient,  without  disguise,  of  the  praises 
be^wed  on  any  person  whatever.  Of  this  infirmity,  which 
marked  Goldsmitii's  character,  Johnson  gave  a  remarkable 
instance.  It  happened  that  he  went  with  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds and  Goldsmith  to  see  the  Fantoccini,  which  were  ex- 
hibited some  years  1^0  in  or  near  the  Haymarket.  They  ad- 
mired the  curious  mechanism  by  which  the  puppets  were  made 
to  walk  the  stage,  draw  a  chair  to  the  table,  sit  down,  write 
a  letter,  and  perform  a  variety  of  other  actions,  with  such 
dexterity,  that  though  nature^ s  journeymen  made  the  men, 
they  imitated  humanity  to  the  astonishment  of  the  spectator. 
The  entertainment  being  over,  the  three  friends  retired  to  a 
tavern.  Johnson  and  Sir  Joshua  talked  with  pleasure  of  what 
they  had  seen ;  and,  says  Johnson,  in  a  tone  of  admiration^ 
^  How  the  little  fellow  brandished  h\»  spontoon!"  **  There 
is  nothing  in  it,"  replied  Goldsmith,  starting  up  with  iihpa- 
tience ;  "  give  me  a  spontoon ;  I  can  do  it  as  well  myself." 

Enjoying  his  amusements  at  his  weekly  club,  and  happy  in 
a  state  of  independence,  Johnson  gained,  in  the  year  1765, 
another  resource,  which  contributed  more  than  any  thing  else 
to  exempt  him  from  the  solicitudes  of  life.  He  was  introduced 
to  the  late  Mr.  Thrale  and  his  family.  Mrs.  Piozzi  has  re- 
lated the  fact,  and  it  is  therefore  needless  to  repeat  it  in  this 
place.  The  author  of  this  nan'ative  looks  back  to  the  share 
he  had  in  that  business  with  self  congratulation,  since  he 
knows  the  tenderness  which  from  that  time  soothed  Johnson^s 
cares  at  Streatham,  and  prolonged  a  valuable  life.  The  sub* 
scribers  to  Shakspeare  began  to  despair  of  ever  seeing  the 
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frmnisad  edHioii.  To  acquit  himself  of  this  obligatioii,  1m 
i9faat  to  work  unwillingly,  but  proceeded  with  vigor.  In  tbm 
smith  of  October,  ITSS,  Shalc»peare  was  published ;  and,  in 
a  short  time  after,  the  university  of  Dublin  sent  over  adiplo- 
ma^  in  honourable  terms,  creating  him  a  doctor  of  laws.  Ox- 
ford in  eight  or  ten  years  afterwards  followed  the  example; 
and  till  then  Jolinson  never  assumed  the  title  of  doctor.  In 
1766  his  constitution  seemed  to  be  in  a  rapid  decline ;  and 
thai  morbid  melancholy,  which  otten  clouded  his  understand- 
ing, came  upon  him  with  a  deeper  gloom  than  ever.  Mr.  and 
Mra.  Thrale  paid  him  a  visit  in  this  situation  and  found  him 
on  his  knees,  wilh  Dr.  Delap.  the  rector  of  Lewes,  in  Sussex, 
beseeching  God  to  continue  to  him  the  use  of  his  understand- 
ing. Mr*  Thrale  took  him  to  his  house  at  Streatham :  and 
Johnson  firom  tiiat  time  became  a  constant  resident  in  the  fa- 
mily. He  went  occasionally  to  the  club  in  Gerard  Street; 
but  his  head  quarters  were  fixed  at  Streatham.  An  apart- 
ment was  fitted  up  for  him,  and  the  lihmry  wss  greatly  en- 
larged. Parties  were  constantly  invited  from  town :  and 
Johnson  was  every  day  at  an  elegant  table,  with  select  and 

Clished  company.  Wliatever  could  be  devised  by  Mr.  and 
rs.  Thrale  to  promote  the  happiness,  and  establish  the 
heallh  of  their  guest,  was  studiously  performed  from  that 
time  to  the  end  of  Mr.  Thrale's  life.  Johnson  accompanied 
the  fiEunily  in  all  their  summer  excursions  to  Brighthelmstone, 
to  Wales,  and  to  Paris.  It  is  but  justice  to  Mr.  Thrale  to 
say,  that  a  more  ingenuous  frame  of  mind  no  man  possessed. 
His  education  at  0:dbrd  gave  him  the  habits  of  a  gentleman ; 
his  amiable  temper  recommended  his  conversation ;  and  tiie 
goodness  of  his  heart  made  him  a  sincere  friend.  That  ha 
was  ttie  patron  of  Johnson  is  an  honour  to  his  memory. 

In  petty  disputes  with  contemporary  writers,  or  the  wits 
of  the  age,  Johnson  was  seldom  entangled.  A  single  incident 
of  tiiat  Und  may  not  be  unwortliy  of  notice,  since  it  happened 
vnth  a  man  of  great  celebrity  in  his  time.  A  number  of  friends 
ifined  with  Garrick  on  a  Christmas  day.  Foote  was  then  in 
indaad*  it  was  said  at  table,  that  the  modem  Aristophanes, 
80  Foote  was  called,  bad  been  horsewhipped  by  a  Dublin 
apotiiecary,  for  mimicking  him  on  the  stage.  **  I  wonder,** 
said  Gairick,  ^  that  any  man  should  show  so  much  resent- 
ment to  Foote ;  he  has  a  patent  for  such  liberties ;  nobody 
ever  theught  it  worth  his  while  to  quarrel  with  him  in  Lcm- 
dta.'*  «'  I  am  glad,"  said  Johnson,  <^to  find  that  the  man 
is  rising  in  flie  world. '*  The  expression  was  afterwards  re- 
ytrted  to  Fbote;  wIms  in  retuni,  gave  out,  that  he  would 
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produce  the  Caliban  of  literature  on  the  stage.  Being  in- 
formed  of  this  design,  Johnson  sent  word  to  Foote,  ^<  That 
the  theatre  being  intended  for  the  reformation  of  vice,  he 
would  step  from  tlie  boxes  on  the  stage,  and  correct  him  be- 
fore the  audience."  Foote  knew  the  intrepidity  of  his  anta- 
gonist,  and  abandoned  the  design.  No  ill  will  ensued.  John- 
son used  to  say»  ^^  That,  for  broad  faced  mirth,  Foote  had  not 
his  equal. '^ 

Dr.  Johnson's  fame  excited  the  curiosity  of  the  king.  His 
majesty  expressed  a  desire  to  see  a  man  of  whom  extraordi- 
nary things  were  said.  Accordingly,  the  libraiian  at  Buck- 
in^am  house  invited  Johnson  to  see  that  elegant  collection 
of  books,  at  the  same  time  giving  a  hint  of  what  was  intended. 
His  majesty  entered  the  itmrn;  and,  among  odier  things, 
asked  the  author,  **  If  he  meant  to  give  the  world  any  more 
of  his  compositions?"  Johnson  answered,  ^*  That  he  tiiought 
he  had  written  enough."  <<  And  I  should  think  so  too,"  re- 
plied his  majesty,  '^  if  you  had  not  written  so  well." 

Thoagh  Johnson  thought  he  had  written  enough,  his  genius, 
even  in  spite  of  bodily  sluggishness,  could  not  lie  still.  In 
1T70  we  find  him  entering  the  lists  as  a  political  writer. 
The  flame  of  discord  that  blazed  througliout  the  nation  on 
the  expulsion  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  and  the  final  determination  of 
the  bouse  ct  commons,  that  Mr.  Liittrel  was  duly  elected  by 
206  votes  against  1 143,  spread  a  general  spirit  of  discontent. 
To  allay  the  tumult.  Dr.  Johnson  published  The  False  Alarm. 
Mrs.  Piozzi  informs  us,  *^  That  this  pamphlet  was  wi-itten 
al  her  house,  between  eight  o'clock  on  W^nesday  night  and 
twelve  on  Thursday  night."  Tliis  celerity  has  appeared 
wonderful  to  many,  and  some  have  doubted  the  truth.  It  may^ 
however,  be  placed  witliin  the  bounds  of  probability.  Jolm- 
son  has  observed  that  tliere  are  difTereiit  methods  of  composi- 
tion. Virgil  was  use<l  to  pour  out  a  gi-eat  number  of  verses 
in  the  morning,  and  ]iass  the  day  in  retrenching  the  exuber- 
ances, and  correcting  inaccui*acies ;  and  it  was  Pope's  cus- 
tom to  write  liis  first  thoughts  in  his  first  words,  and  gradu- 
ally to  amplify,  decorate,  ivctify,  and  refine  them.  Others 
employ  at  once  memory  and  invention,  and,  with  little  inter- 
mediate use  of  the  pen,  form  and  poiisli  large  masses  by  con- 
tinued meditation,  and  write  their  pi*o<luctions  only,  when, 
in  their  opinion,  they  have  completed  them.  This  last  was 
Johnson's  method.  He  never  took  his  pen  in  liand  till  he  had 
well  weighed  his  subject  and  gi*asped  in  liis  mind  the  senti- 
ments, the  train  of  ai*gument  and  the  arrangement  of  thc>^ 
whole.     As  he  often  thought  aloud,  he  bad,  p^aps,  talked 
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it  av&r  to  himself.  This  ma;  account  for  tJiat  rajiidity  witii 
which,  in  general,  lie  dcHpatchcd  his  sheets  to  the  pi-cs.i,  with- 
out being  at  tJie  trouble  of  a.  fair  copy.  Whatever  ma;  be 
the  logic  or  eloquence  of  the  False  Alarm,  tlie  house  of  com- 
mons hare  since  erased  the  iTHnlutions  from  the  Journals. 
But  whether  tliey  have  not  left  materials  foi'  a  future  contro- 
vers;  ma;  be  made  a  question. 

In  17ri  he  published  anoUier  ti-art,  on  the  subject  of 
Falkland  Islands.  The  design  was  to  show  the  impropri- 
ety of  going  to  war  with  S|iain  for  an  island  thrown  aside 
from  human  use,  storm;  in  winter,  a^d  barren  in  summer. 
Fur  this  work  it  is  appai-ent  that  materials  were  furnished  by 
direction  of  the  minister. 

At  the  approach  of  the  genci-al  election  in  1774.  he  wrote 
a  short  discourse,  called  The  Pathiot,  not  with  an;  visible 
application  to  Mr.  Wilkes,  but  to  teach  the  people  to  reject 
the  leaders  of  opposition,  who  called  themselves  patriots.  Id 
1775,  )ie  undertook  a  pamphlet,  of  more  importance,  namef;^ 
Tasation  no  T;rann;,  in  answer  to  the  resolutions  and  ad- 
dress of  tlie  American  Congress.  The  scope  of  tlie  argument 
wa.s,  that  distant  colonies,  which  had  in  their  assemblies  a 
legislature  of  their  own,  were,  notwithstanding,  liable  to  be 
taxed  in  a  British  Parliament,  where  they  had  neither  peers 
in  one  house,  nor  representatives  in  the  other.  He  was  of 
opinion,  that  this  countr;  wafi  strong  enough  to  enforce  obe- 
dience. "  When  an  Englishman,"  he  says,  "  is  told  that  the 
Americans  shoot  up  like  the  hydra,  he  naturally  considers 
bow  the  hydra  was  destroyed."  The  event  has  shown  how 
much  he  and  the  minister  of  that  day  were  mistaken. 

The  account  of  the  Tour  to  tlie  Western  Islands  of  Scot- 
land, which  was  undertaken  in  the  Autumn  of  1773,  in  com- 
pan;  with  Mr.  Boswell,  was  not  published  till  some  time  iu 
the  year  1*75.  This  book  has  been  variously  received;  hy 
some  extolled  for  the  elegance  of  the  narrative,  and  the  depth 
of  observation  on  life  and  manners ;  by  others,  as  much  con- 
demned, as  a  work  of  avowed  hostility  to  the  Scotch  nation. 
The  praise  was,  beyond  all  question,  fairly  deserved  ;  and  the 
censure,  on  due  examination,  will  appear  hast;  and  ill  found- 
ed. That  Johnson  entertained  some  prejudices  against  the 
Scotch,  must  not  be  dissembled.  It  is  true,  aa  Mr,  Bosuell 
says,  "  that  he  thought  their  success  in  England  exceeded 
their  proportion  of  real  merit,  and  he  could  not  hut  see  in 
them  that  iiationalit;  which  no  liberal  minded  Scotsman  will 
deny."  The  author  of  these  miauoira  well  reinenibeni.  that 
Johnson  one  day  asked  him,  "  Have  you  observed  the  diifer- 
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eHce  between  your  own  country  impudence  and  Scottish  im- 
pudence *'  The  answer  being  in  the  negative ;  **  Then  I  will 
tell  you/*  said  Johnson.  •*  The  impudence  of  an  Irishman 
is  the  impudence  of  a  fly,  that  buzzes  about  you,  and  you 
put  it  away 9  but  it  returns  again,  and  flutters  and  teazes  you* 
The  impudence  of  a  Scotsman  Ls  the  impudence  of  a  leech, 
that  fixira  and  sucks  your  blood/'  Upon  another  occasion, 
this  writer  went  with  him  into  the  shop  of  Davis  the  book- 
seller, in  Russcl  Street,  Covent  Garden.  Davis  came  run- 
ning to  him  almost  out  of  breath  with  joy ;  **  The  Scots  gen- 
tleman is  come,  sir;  his  principal  wish  is  to  see  you;  he  Ls 
now  in  the  back  parlour."  •*  Well,  well,  I'll  see  the  gentle- 
man," said  Johnson.  He  walked  towards  the  room.  Mr. 
Boswell  was  the  person.  This  writer  followed  with  no  small 
curiosity.  "  I  find,"  said  Mr.  Boswell,  "  that  I  am  come  to 
London  at  a  bad  time,  when  great  popular  prejudice  has  gone 
forth  against  us  North  Britons ;  but  when  I  am  talking  to 
you,  I  am  talkiug  to  a  large  and  liberal. mind,  and  you  know 
diat  I  cannot  help  coming  from  Scotland."  "  Sir,"  said 
Johnson,  **  no  more  can  tlie  rest  of  your  countrymen."* 

He  had  other  reasons  tliat  heljied  to  alienate  him  from  the 
natives  of  Scotland.  Being  a  cordial  well  wisher  to  the  con- 
stitution in  church  and  state,  he  did  not  think  that  Calvin  and 
John  Knox  were  proper  founders  of  a  national  religion.  He 
made,  however,  a  wide  distinction  between  the  dissenters  of 
Scotland  and  the  separatists  of  England.  To  the  former  he 
imputed  no  disaffection,  no  want  of  loyalty.  Their  soldiei-s 
and  their  officers  had  shed  their  blood  with  zeal  and  courage 
in  the  service  of  Great  Britain ;  and  the  people,  he  used  to  say, 
were  content  with  their  own  established  modes  of  worship, 
without  wishing,  in  the  present  age,  to  give  any  disturbance 
to  the  church  of  England.  This  he  was  at  all  times  ready  to 
admit;  and  therefore  declared,  that  whenever  he  found  a 
Scotchman  to  whom  an  Englishman  was  as  a  Scotchman, 
that  Scotchman  should  be  as  an  Englishman  to  him.  In  this, 
surely,  there  was  no  rancour,  no  malevolence.  The  dissen- 
ters on  this  side  the  Tweed  appeared  to  him  in  a  different 
light.  Their  religion,  he  frequently  said,  was  too  worldly, 
too  political,  too  restless  and  ambitious.  The  doctrine  of 
cashiering  kings,  and  erecting  on  tlie  ruins  of  tlie  constitution 
a  new  form  of  government,  which  lately  issuetl  fi-om  their 
pulpits,  he  always  thought  was,  under  a  calm  disguise,  the 

*  ^Ir.  DoswHl's  ftccount  of  this  introduction  is  very  different  from  tlic 
&bove.     See  his  Life  of  Johnson,  vol.  i,  p.  3(K^  8vo.  edit.  1804. 
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princmle  tiiat  lay  lurking  in  thdr  hearts.  He  knew  tbat  a 
wild  oOTiocracy  had  overturned  kings,  lords,  and  commons ; 
and  tiiat  a  set  of  republican  fanatics,  who  would  not  bow  at 
the  name  of  Jesus,  had  taken  possession  of  all  the  livings  and 
all  the  parishes  in  the  kingdom.  That  those  scenes  of  horror 
might  never  be  renewed,  was  the  ardent  wish  of  Dr.  Johnson ; 
and  tiiough  he  apprehended  no  danger  from  Scotland,  it  is 
px>bable  that  his  dislike  of  calvanism  mingled  sometimes  witii 
his  reflections  on  the  natives  of  thatcountry.  The  association 
of  ideas  could  not  be  easily  broken ;  but  it  is  well  known  that 
he  loved  and  respected  many  gentlemen  from  that  part  of  the 
island.  Dr.  Robertson's  History  of  Scotland,  and  Dr.  Beat- 
tie's  Essays,  were  subjects  of  his  constant  praise.  Mr.  Bos- 
well,  Dr.  Rose  of  Chiswick,  Andrew  Millar,  Mr.  Hamilton 
the  printer,  and  the  late  Mr.  Strahan,  were  among  his  most 
intimate  friends.  Many  others  might  be  added  to  the  list 
He  scorned  to  enter  Scotland  as  a  spy ;  though  Hawkins,  his 
biographer,  and  the  professing  defender  of  his  fame,  allowed 
himself  leave  to  represent  him  in  that  ignoble  character.  He 
went  into  Scotland  to  survey  men  and  manners.  Antiquities, 
fossils,  and  minerals,  were  not  within  his  province.  He  did 
not  visit  that  country  to  settle  the  station  of  Roman  camps, 
or  the  spot  where  Galgacus  fought  the  last  battle  for  public 
liberty.  The  people,  their  customs,  and  the  progress  of 
literature,  were  his  objects.  The  civilities  which  he  received 
in  the  course  of  his  tour  have  been  repaid  with  grateful  ac- 
knowledgment, and,  generally,  with  great  degance  of  ex- 
pression. His  crime  is,  that  he  found  tlie  country  bare  of 
trees,  and  he  has  stated  the  fact.  Tliis,  Mr.  Boswell,  in  Us 
tour  to  the  Hebrides,  has  told  us,  was  resented  by  his  country- 
men with  anger  inflamed  to  rancour;  but  he  admits  that 
there  are  few  tree«  on  tlie  east  side  of  Scotland.  Mr.  Pen- 
nant, in  his  tour,  says,  that  in  some  parts  of  the  eastern  side 
of  the  country,  be  saw  several  large  plantations  of  pine 
planted  by  gentlemen  near  their  seats ;  and  in  this  respect 
such  a  laudable  spirit  prevails,  that,  in  another  half  century, 
it  never  shall  be  said,  *<  To  spy  the  nakedness  of  the  land  are 
you  come.''  Johnson  could  not  wait  for  that  half  century, 
and  therefore  mentioned  things  as  he  found  tliem.  If  in  any 
thing  he  has  been  mistaken,  he  has  made  a  fair  apolo^  in 
the  last  paragraph  of  his  book,  avowing  with  candour,  **  That 
he  may  have  been  surprised  by  modes  of  life,  and  appearances 
of  nature,  that  are  familiar  to  men  of  wider  survey,  and  more 
varied  conversation.  Novelty  and  ignorance  must  always 
be  reciprocal ;  and  he  is  conscious  that  his  thoughts  on  na« 
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lional  manners  are  the  thoughts  of  one  who  has  seen  but 
Uttle." 

The  Poems  of  Ossian  made  a  part  of  Johnson^s  inquiry 
during  his  residence  in  Scotland  and  the  Hebrides.  On  his  /^  ,^ 
return  to  England,  November  177 S,  a  storm  seemed  to  be  / 
gathering  over  liis  head ;  but  tlie  cloud  never  burst,  and  the  '  " 
tiiunder  never  fell.  Ossian,  it  is  well  known,  was  presented 
to  the  public  as  a  ti*ansIation  from  the  Earse ;  but  tliat  this 
was  a  fraud,  Johnson  declared  without  hesitation.  ^^The 
Earse,"  he  says,  •*  was  always  oral  only,  and  never  a  written 
binguage.  I'iie  Welch  and  the  Irish  were  more  cultivated. 
In  Earse  there  was  not  in  the  world  a  single  manuscript  a 
hundi^  years  old.  Mailin,  who  in  the  last  century  publish- 
ed an  account  of  the  Western  Islands,  mentions  Irisli,  but 
never  Earse  manuscripts,  to  be  found  in  the  islands  in  his 
time.  The  bards  could  not  i*ead  :  if  they  could,  they  might 
probably  have  written.  But  the  bard  was  a  barbarian  among 
barbarians,  and  knowing  nothing  himself,  lived  with  others 
that  knew  no  more.  If  there  is  a  manuscript  from  which  the 
translation  was  made,  in  what  age  was  it  written,  and  where 
is  it?  If  it  was  collected  from  oral  i*ecitation,  it  could  only  be 
in  detached  parts  and  scattered  fragments ;  the  wht)le  is  too 
long  to  be  rcniembei'cd."  * '  Who  put  it  together  in  its  present 
form?"  For  these,  and  such  like  reasons,  Johnson  calls  the 
whole  an  impiistui*e.  He  adds,  ^^The  editor,  or  author, 
never  could  sliow  the  original,  nor  can  it  he  shown  by  any 
other.  To  i*evengc  i*easonahle  incredulity,  by  refusing  evi- 
dence, is  a  degi'ee  of  insolence  with  which  the  world  is  not 
yet  acquainted:  and  stubborn  audacity  is  the  last  refuge  of 
guilt"  This  reasoning  caiTies  with  it  great  weight.  It 
roused  the  resentment  of  Mr.  Macphei*son.  He  sent  a 
threatening  letter  to  the  autlior ;  and  Johnson  answered  him 
in  the  rough  phrase  of  stern  defiance.  The  two  heroes  frown- 
ed at  a  distance,  but  never  came  to  action. 

In  the  year  1777,  the  misfortunes  of  Dr.  Dodd  excited  his 
compassion.  He  wi*ote  a  speech  for  that  unhappy,  man  when 
called  up  to  receive  judgment  of  death ;  besides  two  peti- 
tions, one  to  the  king,  and  another  to  the  queen ;  and  a  ser- 
mon to  be  preached  by  Dodd  to  the  convicts  in  Newgate.  It 
may  appeal*  trifling  to  add,  that  about  the  same  time  he  wrote 
a  prologue  to  the  comedy  of  a  Word  to  the  Wise,  written  by 
Hugh  Kelly.  The  play,  some  years  before,  had  been  damned 
kj  a  party  on  tlie  fii-st  night.  It  was  revived  for  the  benefit 
of  the  author's  widow.  Mi*s.  Piozzi  relates,  that  when  John- 
son was  rallied  for  these  exertions,  so  close  to  one  another, 
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his  answer  was,  ^*  When  they  come  to  me  with  a  dying  paraou, 
and  a  dead  staymaker,  what  can  a  man  do?"  We  come  now 
to  the  last  of  his  literary  labours.  At  the  request  of  the 
booksellers  he  undertook  the  Lives  of  the  Poets.  The  first 
publication  was  in  1779,  and  the  whole  was  completed  in 
1781.  In  a  memorandum  of  that  year  he  says^  sometime  in 
March  he  finished  the  Lives  of  the  Poets,  which  he  -wrote  in 
his  usual  way,  dilatorily  and  hastily,  unwilling  to  work,  yet 
working  with  vigour  and  haste.  In  another  place,  he  hopes 
they  are  written  in  such  a  manner  as  may  tend  to  the  promo- 
tion of  piety.  That  the  liistory  of  so  many  men,  who,  in  their 
difierent  degrees,  made  themselves  conspicuous  in  their  time, 
was  not  written  recently  after  their  deaths,  seems  to  be  an 
omission  that  does  no  honour  to  the  Republic  of  Letters. 
Their  contemporaries  in  general  looked  on  with  calm  indif- 
ference, and  suffered  wit  and  genius  to  vanish  out  of  the  world 
in  total  silence,  unregarded,  and  unlamented.  Was  there  no 
friend  to  pay  the  tribute  of  a  tear?  No  just  obser\'er  of  life, 
to  record  the  virtues  of  the  deceased?  Was  even  envy  silent? 
It  seemed  to  have  been  agreed,  that  if  an  autiior's  works  sur- 
vived, the  history  of  the  man  was  to  give  no  moral  lesson  to 
after  ages.  If  tradition  told  us  tliat  Ben  Jojinson  went  to 
the  Devil  Tavern ;  that  Shakspeare  stole  deer,  and  held  the 
stirrup  at  playhouse  doors ;  that  Dryden  frequented  Button's 
coffee-house ;  curiosity  was  lulled  asleep,  and  biography  for- 
got the  best  part  of  her  function,  which  is  to  instruct  man- 
kind by  examples  taken  from  the  school  of  life.  This  task 
remained  for  Dr.  Johnson,  when  years  had  rolled  away; 
when  the  channels  of  information  were,  for  the  most  part, 
choked  up,  and  little  remained  besides  doubtful  anecdote,  un- 
certain tradition,  and  vague  report. 

"  Ntinc  situs  informis  premit  et  deserU  Vetustas." 

The  value  of  biography  has  been  better  understood  in  other 
ages,  and  in  other  countries.  Tacitus  informs  us,  that  to  re- 
cord the  lives  and  characters  of  illustrious  men  was  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Roman  authors,  in  the  early  periods  of  the  Repnb- 
lic.  In  France  the  example  has  been  followed.  Fontenelle, 
d'Alembert,  and  Monsieur  Thomas,  have  left  models  in  this 
kind  of  composition.  They  have  embalmed  the  dead.  But 
it  is  true,  that  they  had  incitements  and  advantages,  even  at 
a  distant  day,  which  could  not,  by  any  diligence,  be  obtained 
by  Dr.  Johnson.  The  wits  of  France  had  ample  materials. 
They  Kved  in  a  nation  of  critics,  who  had  at  heart  the  honour 
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done  to  their  country  by  (heir  Poets,  their  Heroes,  and  their 
Philosophers.  They  had,  besides,  an  Academy  of  Belles 
Lettres,  where  genius  was  cultivated,  refined,  and  encouraged. 
They  had  the  tracts,  the  essays,  and  dissertations,  which  re- 
main in  the  memoirs  of  the  academy,  and  they  had  tiie  speeches 
of  the  sereral  members,  delivered  at  their  first  admission  to 
a  seat  in  that  learned  assembly.  In  those  speeches  the  new 
academician  did  ample  justice  to  the  memory  of  his  predeces- 
sor; and,  though  his  harangue  was  decorated  with  the  colours 
of  eloquence,  and  was,  for  that  reason,  called  panegyric,  yet 
being  pronounced  before  qualified  judges,  who  knew  the  ta- 
lents, the  conduct,  and  morals  of  the  deceased,  the  speaker 
could  not,  with  propriety,  wander  into  the  regions  of  fiction. 
The  truth  was  known,  before  it  was  adorned.  The  academy 
saw  the  marble  before  the  artist  polished  it.  But  this  country 
has  had  no  Academy  of  Literature.  The  public  mind,  for 
centuries,  has  been  engrossed  by  party  and  faction ;  ^^  by  the 
madness  of  many  for  the  gain  of  a  few ;"  by' civil  wars,  reli- 
gious dissensions,  trade  and  commerce,  and  the  arts  of  accu- 
mulating wealth.  Amidst  such  attentions,  who  can  wonder 
that  cold  praise  has  been  often  the  only  reward  of  merit?  In 
tills  coun^  Doctor  Nathaniel  Hodges,  who,  like  the  good 
bishop  of  Marseilles,  drew  purer  breath  amidst  the  contagion 
of  the  plane  in  London,  and,  during  the  whole  time,  con<- 
tinned  in  tne  city,  administering  medical  assistance,  was  suf- 
fered, aA  Johnson  used  to  relate  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  to  die 
for  debt  in  a  gaol.  In  this  country,  the  man  who  brought  the 
New  River  to  London  was  ruined  by  that  noble  project ;  and 
in  this  country,  Otway  died  for  want  on  Tower  Hill;  Butler, 
the  great  author  of  Hudibras,  whose  name  can  only  die  with 
the  English  language,  was  left  to  languish  in  poverty,  the 
particulars  of  his  life  almost  unknown,  and  scarce  a  vestige 
of  him  left  except  his  immortal  poem.  Had  there  been  an 
Academy  of  Literature,  the  lives,  at  least,  of  those  celebrated 
persons  would  have  been  written  for  the  benefit  of  posterity. 
Swift,  it  seems,  had  the  idea  of  such  an  institution,  and  pro- 
posed it  to  Lord  Oxford;  but  whig  and  tory  were  more  im- 
portant objects.  It  is  needless  to  dissemble,  that  Dr.  John- 
son, in  the  Life  of  Roscommon,  talks  of  the  inutility  of  such 
a  project.  •*  In  this  country,*'  he  says,  "  an  academy  could 
be  expected  to  do  but  little.  If  an  academician's  place  were 
{Mutable,  it  would  be  given  by  interest ;  if  attendance  were 
gratuitous,  it  would  be  rarely  paid,  and  no  man  would  en- 
Sore  the  least  disgust.  Unanimity  is  impossible,  and  debato 
would  separate  thi^  assembly.'*    To  this  it  may  be  sufficient 
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to  answer^  that  tlie  Royal  Society  has  not  been  dissolved  by 
suUen  disgust;  and  the  Modem  Academy  at  Somerset  house 
has  alreany  performed  much,  and  promises  more.  Unanimity 
is  not  necessary  to  such  an  assembly*  On  the  contrary,  by 
difference  of  opinion,  and  collision  of  sentiment,  the  cause  oi 
literature  would  thrive  and  flourish.  The  true  principles  of 
criticism,  the  secret  of  fine  writing,  the  investigation  of  an- 
tiquities, and  other  interesting  subjects,  might  occasion  a 
clash  of  opinions ;  but  in  that  contention  truth  would  receive 
illustration,  and  the  essays  of  the  several  members  would 
supply  the  memoirs  of  the  academy.  "  But,'*  says  Dr.  John- 
son, ^^  suppose  the  philological  decree  made  and  promulgated, 
w  hat  would  be  its  authority  ?  In  absolute  govei-nment  there 
is  sometimes  a  general  reverence  paid  to  all  that  has  the  sanc- 
tion of  jwwer,  the  countenance  of  greatness.  How  little  this 
is  the  state  of  our  countr}'  needs  not  to  be  told.  The  edicts 
of  an  English  academy  would  probably  be  read  by  many,  only 
that  they  may  be  sure  to  disobey  them.  The  present  manners 
of  the  nation  would  deride  authority,  and  therefore  nothing 
is  left,  but  that  every  WTiter  should  criticise  himself.'*  This 
surely  is  not  conclusive.  It  is  by  the  standard  of  the  best 
writers  that  every  man  settles  for  himself  his  plan  of  legiti- 
mate composition;  and,  since  the  authority  of  superior 
genius  is  acknowledged,  that  authority  which  the  indi- 
vidual obtains,  would  not  be  lessened  by  an  association  with 
otiicrs  of  distinguished  ability.  It  may,  therefore,  he  inferred, 
that  an  Academy  of  Literatui*e  would  be  an  establishment 
highly  useful,  and  an  honour  to  literature.  In  such  an  insti- 
tution profitable  places  would  not  be  wanted.  Vatis  avarus 
haud  facile  est  animus ;  and  the  minister,  who  shall  find 
leisure  from  party  and  faction  to  carry  such  a  scheme  into 
execution,  will,  in  all  pi*obability,  be  respected  by  posterity 
as  the  Maecenas  of  letters. 

We  now  take  leave  of  Dr.  Johnson  as  an  author.  Four 
volumes  of  his  Lives  of  the  Poets  were  published  in  1778, 
and  tlie  work  was  completed  in  1781.  Should  biography  fall 
again  into  disuse,  there  will  not  always  be  a  Johnson  to  look 
back  through  a  century,  and  give  a  bmly  of  critical  and  mo- 
ral instruction.  In  April  1781,  he  lost  his  friend  Mr.  Thrale. 
His  own  words,  in  his  diary,  will  best  tell  that  melancholy 
event  ''  On  Wednesday,  the  lltli  of  April,  Mas  buried  my 
dear  friend  Mr.  Thrale,  who  died  on  Wednesday  the  4th,  and 
with  him  were  buried  many  of  my  hopes  and  pleasures.  About 
five,  I  think,  on  Wednesday  morning,  he  expired.  I  felt 
almost  the  last  flutter  of  his  pulse,  and  looked  for  the  lasi 
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time  upon  tlie  face,  that  for  fifteen  years  before,  had  never 
been  turned  upon  me  but  with  respect  and  benignity.  Fare- 
well !  may  God,  that  delighteth  in  mercy,  have  had  mercy  on 
thee!  I  had  constantly  prayed  for  him  before  his  death.  The 
decease  of  him,  from  whose  friendship  I  had  obtained  many 
opportunities  of  amusement,  and  to  whom  I  turned  my 
thoughts  as  to  a  refuge  from  misfortunes,  has  left  me  heavy. 
But  my  business  is  with  myself."  From  the  close  of  his 
last  work,  the  malady  that  persecuted  him  through  life  came 
upon  him  w  ith  alarming  severity,  and  his  constitution  de- 
clined apace.  In  1782,  his  old  friend,  Levct,  expired  with- 
out warning,  and  without  a  groan.  Events  like  these  re- 
minded Johnson  of  his  own  mortality.  He  continued  his 
visits  to  Mrs.  Thrale  at  Streatham,  to  the  7th  day  of  Octo- 
ber, 1782,  when,  having  first  composed  api'ayer  for  the  hap- 
piness of  a  family  witli  w  hom  he  had  for  many  years  enjoyed 
the  pleasures  and  comforts  of  life,  he  removed  to  his  own 
house  in  town.  He  says  he  was  up  eai*ly  in  the  mornings 
and  read  fortuitously  in  the  gospel,  wliich  was  his  part- 
ing use  of  the  librai*y.  The  merit  of  the  family  is  manifested 
by  the  sense  he  had  of  iU  and  we  see  Ms  heart  overflowing 
with  gratitude.  He  leaves  the  place  with  regret,  and  ^^  casts 
a  lingering  look  behind.*' 

The  few  remaining  occurrences  may  be  soon  despatched* 
In  tlie  month  of  June,  1783,  Johnson  had  a  paralytic  stroke, 
which  affected  his  speech  only.  He  wrote  to  Dr.  Taylor  of 
Westminster,  and  to  his  friend  Mr.  Allen,  tlie  printer,  who 
lived  at  the  next  dooi'.  Dr.  Brocklesby  arrived  in  a  short 
time,  and  by  his  care,  and  that  of  Dr.  Heberdeu,  Johnson 
soon  rccovei-ed.  During  his  illness  the  writer  of  this  narra- 
tive visited  him,  and  found  1dm  reading  Dr.  Watsou^s  Che- 
mistry. Articulating  with  difficulty,  he  said,  "  From  this 
book,  he  who  knows  notliing  may  learn  a  great  deal ;  and  he 
who  knows,  w  ill  be  pleased  to  find  his  knowledge  recalled  to 
his  mind  in  a  manner  highly  pleasing.'*  In  the  month  of 
August  he  set  out  for  Lichfield,  on  a  \isit  to  Mrs.  Lucy  Por- 
ter, the  daughter  of  his  wife  by  her  first  liusband ;  and  in  his 
way  back  paid  his  i*espocts  to  Dr.  Adams  at  Oxford.  Mrs. 
Williams  died  at  his  house  in  Bolt  Court,  in  the  mouth  of 
September,  during  his  absence.  This  was  another  shock  to 
a  mind  like  his,  ever  agitated  by  the  thoughts  of  futurity. 
TTie  contemplation  of  his  own  approaching  end  was  constant- 
ly before  his  eyes;  and  tlie  prospect  of  death,  he  declai*ed, 
wa<«  terrible.     For  many  years,  whf^n  he  was  not  disppsed  to 
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enter  into  the  conversation  going  forward,  whoever  sat  near 
his  chfur^  might  hear  him  repeating,  from  Shakspeare^ 

Aye,  but  to  die  nnd  go  we  know  not  where ; 

To  lie  in  cold  obstruction  and  to  rot ; 

This  sensible  warm  motion  to  become  ^  \ 

A  kneaded  clod,  and  tlie  delighted  spirit 

To  bathe  in  fiery  floods — 

And  fi*om  Milton, 

Who  would  lose, 
For  fear  of  pain,  this  intellectual  being  ^ 

By  the  death  of  Mrs«  Williams  he  was  left  in  a  state  of 
destitution,  with  nobody  but  Frank,  his  black  servant,  to 
sootii  his  anxious  moments.  In  November,  1783,  he  wa^ 
swelled  from  head  to  foot  with  a  dropsy.  Dr.  Brocklesby, 
with  that  benevolence  with  which  he  always  assists  his  friends, 
paid  his  visits  with  assiduity.  The  medicines  prescribed  were 
so  efficacious,  that  in  a  few  days,  Johnson,  while  he  was  of- 
fering up  his  prayers,  was  suddenly  obliged  to  rise,  and,  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  discharged  twenty  pints  of  water. 

Johnson,  being  eased  of  his  dropsy,  began  to  entertain 
hopes  that  tlie  vigour  of  his  constitution  was  not  entirely 
broken.  For  the  sake  of  conversing  with  his  friends,  he 
established  a  conversation  club,  to  meet  on  every  Wednesday 
evening ;  and,  to  serv'e  a  man  whom  he  had  known  in  Mr«^ 
Thrale's  household  for  many  years,  the  place  was  fixed  at 
his  house  in  Essex  Street,  near  the  Temple.  To  answer  the 
/  ^.  malignant  remarks  of  Sir  John  Hawkins  on  this  subject, 
were  a  wretched  waste  of  time.  Professing  to  be  Johnson^s 
>iend,  that  biographer  has  raised  more  objections  to  his  cha- 
racter, than  all  the  enemies  of  that  excellent  man.  Sir  John 
had  a  root  of  bitterness  that  put  **  rancours  in  the  vessel  of 
his  peace,"  Fielding,  he  says,  was  the  inventor  of  a  cani 
phrase,  goodness  of  hearty  which  means  little  more  than  the 
virtue  of  a  horse  or  a  dog*  He  should  have  known  that 
kind  affections  are  the  essence  of  virtue;  they  are  the  will  of 
God  implanted  in  our  nature,  to  aid  and  strengthen  moral 
obligation;  they  incite  to  action;  a  sense  of  benevolence  is 
no  less  necessary  than  a  sense  of  duty.  Good  affections  are 
an  ornament  not  only  to  an  author  but  to  his  writings.  Be 
who  shows  himself  upon  a  cold  scent  for  opportunities  to 
bark  and  snarl  thi-oughout  a  volume  of  six  hundred  pages,  may, 
if  he  will,  pretend  to  moralize:  but  "  Goodness  of  HearU'* 
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ur,  to  use  that  politer  phrase,  the  ^^  virkie  of  a  horse  or  a  dog,'' 
wvMild  redound  more  to  his  honoui*.  But  Sir  John  is  no  more; 
our  business  is  with  Johnson.  The  members  of  his  club  were 
respectable  for  their  rank,  their  talents,  and  their  literature. 
They  attended  with  punctuality  till  about  midsummer,  1784, 
« when,  \iith  some  appearance  of  health,  Johnson  went  into 
^  Derbyshire,  and  thence  to  Lichfield.  While  he  was  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  his  friends  in  town  were  labouring  for  his 
benefit.  The  air  of  a  more  southern  climate  they  tliought 
might  prolong  a  valuable  life.  But  a  pension  of  three  hun- 
dr^  pounds  a  year  was  a  slender  fund  for  a  travelling  vale- 
tudinarian, and  it  was  not  then  known  that  he  had  saved  a 
moderate  sum  of  money.  Mr.  Boswell  and  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds undertook  to  solicit  the  patronage  of  the  chancellor. 
With  Lord  Thurlow,  while  he  was  at  &e  bar,  Johnson  was 
well  acquainted.  He  was  often  heard  to  say,  *<  Thurlow  is 
a  man  of  such  vigour  of  mind,  that  I  never  knew  I  was  to 
meet  him,  but,  I  was  going  to  say,  I  was  afraid,  but  that 
would  not  be  true,  for  I  never  was  afraid  of  any  man ;  but  I 
never  knew  that  I  was  to  meet  Thurlow,  but  I  knew  I  had 
•omelliing  to  encounter."  The  chancellor  undertook  to  re- 
commend Johnson's  case,  but  without  success.  To  protract 
if  possible,  the  days  of  a  man,  whom  he  respected,  he  offered 
to  advance  the  sum  of  five  hundred  pounds.  Being  informed 
of  this  at  Lichfield,  Johnson  wrote  the  following  letter. 

*^  Mt  Lord, 
^*  After  a  long  and  not  inattentive  observation  of  mankind, 
the  generosity  of  your  lordship's  offer  raises  in  me  not  less 
wonder  than  gratitude.  Bounty,  so  liberally  bestowed,  I 
should  gladly  receive  if  my  condition  made  it  necessary ;  for 
to  such  a  mind,  who  would  not  be  proud  to  own  his  obUga* 
tions?  But  it  has  pleased  God  to  restore  me  to  so  gr^t  a 
neasore  of  health,  that,  if  I  should  now  appropriate  so  much 
of  a  fortune  destined  to  do  good,  I  could  not  escape  from  my- 
self the  charge  of  advancing  a  false  claim.  My  joui-ney  to 
the  continent,  though  I  once  thought  it  necessary,  was  never 
much  encouraged  by  my  physicians ;  and  I  was  very  desirous 
that  your  lordship  should  be  told  it  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
as  an  event  very  uncertain ;  for  if  I  grew  much  better,  1  should 
not  be  willing ;  if  much  worse,  I  should  not  be  able  to  migrate. 
Your  lordship  was  firat  solicited  without  my  knowledge;  but 
when  I  was  told  that  you  wei-e  pleased  to  honour  me  with 
your  patronage,  I  did  not  expect  to  hear  of  a  refusal ;  yet, 
as  I  have  had  no  long  time  to  brood  hopes,  and  have  not 
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riotod  in  imaginary  opulence,  this  cold  reception  has  been 
scarce  a  disappointment ;  and  from  your  lordship's  kindness 
I  have  received  a  benefit  which  only  men  like  you  are  able  to 
*  bestow.  I  shall  now  live  mihi  carioTj  with  a  higher  opinion 
of  my  own  merit. 

*^  I  am^  my  lord, 

*^  Tour  lordship's  most  obliged, 
"  Most  gi*atefuly 

**  And  most  humble  servant. 
^^  Samuel  Johnson. 
"  September,  1784.'' 

We  have  in  this  instance  the  exertion  of  two  congenial 
minds ;  one,  with  a  generous  impulse  relieving  merit  ui  dis- 
tress ;  and  the  other  by  gratitude  and  dignity  of  sentiment 
rising  to  an  equal  elevation. 

It  seemsy  however,  that  greatness  of  mind  is  not  confined 
to  greatness  of  rank.  Dr.  Brocklesby  was  not  content  to 
assist  with  his  medical  art ;  he  resolved  to  minister  to  his  pa* 
tient's  mind,  and  pluck  from  liis  memory'  the  sorrow  which 
the  late  refusal  from  a  high  quailer  might  occasion.  To 
enable  him  to  visit  the  south  of  France  in  pursuit  of  health, 
he  offered  from  his  own  funds,  an  annuity  of  one  hundred 
pounds,  payable  quarterly.  This  w  as  a  sweet  oblivious  anti- 
dote :  but  it  was  not  acccptetl  for  tlie  reasons  assigned  to  the 
chancellor.  The  proposal,  however,  will  do  honour  to  Dr. 
Brocklesby,  as  long  as  liberal  sentiment  shall  be  ranked 
among  tlic  social  virtues. 

In  the  month  of  October,  1784,  we  find  Dr.  Johnson  cor- 
responding with  Mr.  Nichols,  the  intelligent  compiler  of  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  and,  in  the  languor  of  sickness,  still 
desirous  to  cdntribute  all  in  his  power  to  the  advancement  of 
science  and  useful  knowledge.  He  says,  in  a  letter  to  that 
gentleman,  dated  Lichfield,  October  20,  ^Uhat  he  should  be 
glad  to  give  so  skilful  a  lover  of  antiquities  any  infoimation.'^ 
He  adds,  *^  at  Ashbume,  where  I  had  very  little  company,  I 
had  the  luck  to  borrow  Mr.  Bowyer's  life,  a  book  so  full  of 
contemporary  history,  tliat  a  literary  man  must  find  some  of 
his  old  friends.  I  thouglit  that  I  could  now  and  then  have 
told  you  some  hints  worth  your  notice.  We  perhaps  may 
talk  a  life  over.  I  hope  we  shall  be  much  together.  You 
must  now  be  to  me  what  you  were  before,  and  wliat  dear  Mr. 
Allen  was  besides.  He  was  taken  unexpectedly  away,  but  I 
think  he  was  a  very  good  man.     1  have  made  ver^'  little  pro- 
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getas  in  recovery ;  I  am  very  weak,  and  very  sleepless ;  but 
I  live  on  and  hope." 

In  that  languid  condition  he  arrived,  on  the  16th  of  No^ 
vember^  at  his  house  in  Bolt  Court,  there  to  end  his  days. 
He  laboured  with  the  dropsy  and  an  asthma.  He  was  attend- 
ed by  Dr.  Heberden,  Dr.  Warren,  Dr.  Brocklesby,  Dr.  But- 
ter, and  Mr.  Cruikshank,  the  eminent  surgeon.  Eternity 
presented  to  his  mind  an  awful  prospect,  and,  with  as  much 
virtue  as  perhaps  ever  is  the  lot  of  man,  he  shuddered  at  the 
thought  of  his  dissolution.  His  friends  avrakened  the  com- 
fortable reflection  of  a  well  spent  life ;  and,  as  bis  end  drew 
near,  they  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him  composed,  and 
even  cheerful,  insomuch  that  he  was  able^  in  the  course  of  his 
restkss  nights,  to  make  translations  of  Greek  epigrams  from 
dM  Anthologia ;  and  to  compose  a  Latin  epitaph  for  his  father, 
his  mother,  and  his  bi-otlier  Nathaniel.  He  meditated,  at  the 
same  time,  a  Latin  inscription  to  the  memory  of  Ganick ; 
Wt  his  vigour  was  exhausted. 

His  love  of  literature  was  a  passion  that  stuck  to  his  last 
sand.  Seven  days  before  his  death,  he  wrote  the  foUoi^ing 
letter  to  his  friend  Mr.  Nichols  : 

"Sim 
'<  The  late  learned  Mr.  Swinton  of  Oxford,  having  one 
ilay  remariLod  that  one  man,  meaning,  I  suppose,  no  man  but 
himself,  could  assign  all  the  parts  of  the  Ancient  Universal 
History  to  their  proper  authors,  at  the  request  of  Sir  Robert 
Chambers,  or  myself,  gave  the  account  which  I  now  transmit 
to  you  in  his  own  hand,  being  willing  that  of  so  great  a  work, 
the  history  should  be  known,  and  that  each  writer  should  re- 
ceive his  due  proportion  of  praise  from  posterity.     . 

**  I  recommend  to  you  to  preserve  this  scrap  of  literary 
iatrlligence  in  Mr.  Swinton's  own  hand,  or  to  deposit  it  in 
tiK  Museum,*  tliat  the  veracity  of  tids  account  may  never  be 
doubted. 

**  I  am,  Sir, 

**  Your  most  humble  servant, 

'*  Sam,  Johnson. 
"  Dec.  6,  1784." 

**  Mr.  Swinton. 
The  History  of  the  Carthaginians. 

Numidians. 

...« Mauritanians. 

*  It  is  there  depodted.    J.  > 
TOL  I.— 1 
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TiM  mstoty  of  die  Gvtalians. 

Ganunantes. 

Meluw  Gntnluuis. 

Nigritje. 

Cy, 


H..... ...» »  B^o  Syrtica. 

„..„..  Twits,  Tartars,  and  Moguls. 

■„.„.,,„..„ -  Indians. 

.w..«..»HM...«.H.  Chinese. 

..........>»...- DiBsertation  on  the  peopling  of  Abi» 

rica. 

The  History  of  fhe  Dissertation  on  the  Independency  of  the 
Amhs. 

The  Cosmogony,  and  a  small  part  of  the  history  inmedt' 
ately  fulowing.     By  M.  Sale. 

To  the  birth  of  Ahraham.     Chiefiy  by  Mr.  Shelvock. 

History  of  the  Jews,  Gauls,  and  Spaniards.  By  Mr. 
Psalmanazar. 

Xenophon's  retreat    By  the  same. 

History  of  the  Ferfiiuis,  and  the  Constantinopolitan  em^rr. 
By  Dr.  Campbell. 

History  of  the  Rotnaie.     By  Mr.  Bnwer."* 

On  the  morning  of  Dec.  7,  Dr.  Johnson  requested  to  aee 
Mr.  Nichols.  A  few  days  before,  he  had  borrowed  some  of 
the  early  volumes  of  the  Magazine,  with  a  professed  intentioa 
to  point  out  the  pieces  which  he  had  written  in  that  collection. 
The  books  lay  on  the  table,  with  many  leaves  doubled  down, 
and  in  particular  those  which  contained  bis  share  in  the  Par- 
Gamentary  Debates.  Such  was  the  goodness  of  Johnaon** 
hear^  that  he  tbea  declared,  that  "  ittiose  debates  were  the 

*  Befcre  thii  •utbentic  connnunicition,  Mr.  Nicholi  hid  given*  is  tte 
volanie  of  the  Gentlenuo**  Uaguine  for  irSl,  p.  370,  the  following  MCOOM 
oTthe  UniveTM)  History.  The  proposl*  were  publiihed  October  A,  ir2>; 
and  the  aotbori  of  the  Gnt  leren  volumei  were, 

Vol.  I.  Mr.  Sale,  trantUtorof  the  Sorun. 
II.  Geor^  Pnlnwnuar. 
lU.  Georn  Pnlmtnuu. 
Archibald  Bower. 
Captain  Shelvock. 
Dr.  Campbell. 
IV.  1-he  Mme  ■■  Vol.  HI. 
V.  Mr.  Bower. 
VL  Mr.  Bower. 

Rer.  Jolin  Swinton. 
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mdj  parts  of  his  writings  which  gave  him  any  compunction  } 
hot  that  at  the  time  be  wrote  them  be  had  no  conception  that 
he  was  imposing  upon  the  world,  though  they  were  frequent- 
ly i^Titten  from  very  slender  materials,  and  often  from  none  . 
at  al!»  the  mere  coinage  of  his  own  imagination/'    He  add- 
eif**  that  he  never  wrote  any  part  of  his  work  with  equal 
velocity.     Three  columns  of  fhe  Magazine  in  an  hour/'  be 
said,  <<  was  no  uncommon  effort;  which  was  faster  th^n  most  /?/ 
persons  could  have  transcribed  ^at  quantity.    In  one  day  in    / 
partkular,  and  tliat  not  a  very  long  one,  he  wrote  twelve 
pages,  more  in  quantity  than  ever  he  wrote  at  any  other 
time,  except  in  the  Life  of  Savage,  of  wliich  forty  eight  pages 
ia  octavo  were  the  production  of  one  long  day,  including  a 
part  of  the  nighf 

In  the  course  of  the  conversation  he  asked,  whether  any 
of  the  family  of  Faden,  the  printer,  were  living.  Being  told 
that  the  geographer  near  Charing  Cross  was  Faden's  son^ 
he  said,  after  a  short  pause,  ^^  I  borrowed  a  guinea  of  his 
father  near  thirty  years  ago  ;  be  so  good  as  to  wlo  this,  and 
pay  it  for  me." 

Wishing  to  discharge  every  duty,  and  every  obligation^ 
Johnson  recollected  another  debt  of  ten  pounds  which  he  had 
borrowed  firom  his  friend  Mr.  Hamilton,  tlie  printer,  about 
twenty  years  before.  He  sent  the  money  to  Mr.  Hamilton, 
at  his  bouse  in  Bedford  Row,  with  an  apology  for  the  length 
of  time.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Straban  was  the  bearer  of  the  mes- 
sage, about  four  or  five  days  before  Johnson  breathed  his 
last. 

Mr.  Sastres,  whom  Dr.  Johnson  esteemed  and  mentioned 
in  his  will,  entered  the  room  during  his  illness.  Dr.  John- 
son,  as  soon  as  he  saw  him,  stretch^  forth  his  hand,  and,  in 
a  tone  of  lamentation,  calle<l  out  Jammoriturus  !  But  the 
love  of  life  was  still  an  active  principle.  Feeling  himself 
swelled  with  the  dropsy,  he  conceived  that,  by  incisions  in 
his  legs,  the  water  might  be  discharged.  Mr.  Cruikshank 
q»prehended  that  a  mortification  might  be  tlie  consequence  ; 
but,  to  appease  a  distempered  fancy,  he  gently  lanced  the  sur- 
face. Johnson  cried  out,  •*  Deeper,  deeper  !  I  want  length 
of  life,  and  vou  are  afraid  of  giving  me  pain,  which  I  do  not 

value.*' 

On  the  8th  of  December,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Straban  drew  his 
will,  by  which,  after  a  few  l^racies,  the  residue,  amounting 
to  about  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  was  bequeathed  to  Frank, 
the  black  servant,  formeny  consigned  to  the  testator  by  his 
frieiid  Dr.  Batbnrst. 
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The  history  of  a  deathbed  is  iminrul.  Mr.  Strahan  U^ 
forms  us,  that  the  sti-cngth  of  religion  prevailed  against  the 
infirmity  of  nature ;  and  his  foreboding  dread  of  the  Divine 
Justice  subsided  into  a  pious  trust  and  humble  hope  of  mercy 
at  tlieThi-one  of  Grace,  On  Monday,  the  13th  day  of  De- 
cember, the  last  of  his  existence  on  this  side  of  the  grave,  the 
desire  of  life  returned  with  all  its  former  vehemence.  He 
still  imagined,  tliat,  by  puncturing  his  legs,  relief  might  be 
obtained.  At  eight  in  the  morning  he  tried  the  experiment» 
but  no  water  followed.  In  an  hour  or  two  after,  he  fell  into 
a  doze,  and  about  seven  in  the  evening  he  expu-ed  without  a 
groan. 

On  the  20tli  of  themoutli  his  remains,  with  due  solemnities, 
and  a  numerous  attendance  of  his  friends,  wen;  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  neartlie  foot  of  Shakspcare's  monument, 
and  close  to  the  grave  of  the  late  Mr.  Garrick.  The  funeral 
senice  was  read  by  his  friend  Dr.  Taylor. 

A  black  marble  over  his  grave  has  tlie  following  inscrip* 
lion : 

Sahubl  John^ov,  l.l.u. 

obiit  XIII  die  Dcccmbris, 

Anno  Domini 

MUCi'LXXXlT. 

JEtatis  suae  lxxv. 

If  we  now  look  back,  as  fmm  an  eminence,  to  view  the 
scenes  of  life,  and  the  literary  labours  in  which  Dr.  Johnson 
was  engaged,  we  may  be  able  U^  delineate  tlie  features  of  the 
man,  and  to  form  an  estimate  of  his  genius. 

As  a  man.  Dr.  Johnson  stands  displayed  in  open  day  liglit« 
Nothing  ivmains  undiscovered.  AVhatcver  he  said  is  known; 
and  without  allowing  him  the  usual  privilege  of  hazarding 
sentiments,  and  advancing  p4)sitions,  for  mere  amusement* 
or  the  pleasure  of  discussion,  criticism  has  endeavoured  to 
make  him  answerable  for  what,  perhaps,  he  never  seriously 
thought,  llis  diary,  which  has  been  printed,  discovers  still 
more.  We  have  before  us  the  very  heart  of  the  man,  with  all 
his  inw  ard  conciousness.  And  yet  neither  in  the  open  paths 
of  life,  nor  in  his  secret  recesses,  has  any  one  vice  been  dis- 
covered. We  see  him  revie\iing  every  year  of  his  life,  and 
severely  censuring  liimsclf,  for  not  keeping  resolutions,  which 
morbid  melancholy,  and  other  bodily  infirmities,  rendered 
impracticable.  We  see  him  for  every  little  defect  imposing 
on  himself  voluntary  penance,  going  through  the  day  wiS 
only  one  cup  of  tea  without  milk,  and  to  thelast^  amidst  pa- 
roxysms and  remissions  of  illness^  forming  plans  of  study  and 
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resolutions  to  amend  his  life.*  Many  of  his  scniple^s  may  be 
called  weaknesses ;  but  they  ai*e  weaknesses  of  a  good^  a 
(NOUS,  and  most  excellent  man. 

His  pei'son^  it  is  well  known,  was  large  and  unwidely.  His 
nerrcs  were  affected  by  that  disorder*  for  which,  at  two  years 
of  age,  he  was  presented  to  the  royal  touch.  His  licadshook, 
and  involuntan'  motions  made  it  uncertain  that  his  legs  and 
arms  would,  even  at  a  tea  table,  remain  in  tlieir  proper 

Clace.  A  person  of  Lord  Chesterfield's  delicacy  might  in 
is  cmnpany  be  in  a  fever.  He  would  scnnetimos  of  his  own 
accord  do  things  inconsistent  Mith  the  established  modes  of 
behaviour.  Sitting  at  table  with  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Cholmon- 
deley,  who  exeiled  herself  to  circulate  the  subscription  for 
Shakspeare,  he  took  hold  of  her  hand  in  the  middle  of  dinner, 
and  held  it  close  to  his  eye.  wondering  at  the  delicacy  and 
whiteness^  till,  with  a  smile,  she  asked,  *^  Will  he  give  it  to  mc 
again  when  he  has  done  with  it?"  The  exteriors  of  politeness 
did  not  belong  to  Johnson.  Even  that  civility  which  pro- 
reeds,  or  ought  to  jii'oceed,  fi'om  the  mind,  was  sometimes 
violated.  His  morbid  melancholy  htui  an  cfkct  on  his  tern- 
per ;  his  passions  were  irritable ;  and  the  pride  of  science,  as 
well  as  ot  a  fiei-ce  inde|iendent  spirits  inflamed  him  on  some 
occasions  above  all  bounds  of  moderation.  Though  not  in  the 
shade  of  academic  bowers,  he  led  a  scholastic  life ;  and  the 
habit  of  pronouncing  decisions  to  his  friends  and  visitors 
gave  him  a  dictatorial  manner,  which  was  much  enforced  by 
a  voice  naturally  loud,  and  often  ovei*stretched.  Metaphysi- 
cal discussion,  moi-al  theory,  systems  of  religion,  and  anec- 
dotes of  literature,  were  his  favourite  topics.  General  histor} 
had  little  of  his  regard.  Biography  was  his  delight.  The  pro- 
per study  of  mankind  is  man.  Sooner  than  hear  of  the  Punic 
vvTyhe  would  be  rtide  to  the  person  that  introduced  the  subject. 
Johnson  was  born  a  logician ;  one  of  those,  to  whom  only 
books  of  logic  ai-e  said  to  be  of  use.  In  consequence  of  his 
skill  in  that  art,  he  loved  argumentation.  No  man  tliought 
more  profoundly,  nor  with  such  acute  discernment.  A  fallacy 
coald  not  stand  before  him ;  it  wsis  sure  to  be  refuted  b^ 
sftrengtii  of  reasoning,  and  a  precision  both  in  idea  and  ex- 
pression almost  unequalled.  When  he  chose  by  apt  illustra- 
tion to  place  the  argument  of  his  adversary  in  a  ludicrous 
light,  one  was  almost  inclined  to  think  ridicule  the  test  of 
truth.  He  was  surprised  to  be  told,  but  it  is  ccilainly  true, 
that  with  gi*eat  powci-s  of  mind,  wit  aud  humour  were  his 

"  On  the  subject  of  voluntary  penance  see  the  Rambler,  No.  CX. 
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ahining  talents.     That  be  oitrn  argued  for  the  sake  of  a 
triomph  over  his  adversary,  cannot  be  dissembled.     Dr. 
Rose,  of  Chiswicky  has  been  heard  to  tell  of  a  friend  of  hia^ 
who  thanked  him  for  introducing  him  to  Dr.  Johnson,  as  he 
had  been  convinced,  in  the  course  of  a  long  dispute,  that  an 
opinion,  which  he  had  embraced  as  a  settled  truth,  was  no 
better  than  a  vulgar  error.     This  being  reported  to  Johnson^ 
<<Nay/'  said  he,   ^*do  not  let  him  be  thankful,  for  he  was 
right,  and  I  was  wrong.''    Like  his  uncle  Andrew,  in  the 
ring  at  Smithfield.  Johnson,  in  a  circle  of  disputants,  was 
determined  neither  to  be  thrown  nor  conquered.     Notwith- 
standing all  his  piety,  self  government,  or  the  command  of 
his  passions  in  conversation,  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
among  his  attainments.    Whenever  he  tiiought  the  contention 
was  for  the  superiority,  he  has  been  known  to  break  out  witt 
violence  and  even  ferocity.    When  the  fray  was  over,  he  ge- 
nerally softened  into  repentance,  and,  by  conciliating  mca* 
sures,  took  care  that  no  animosity  should  be  left  rankling  in 
the  bi-east  of  his  antagonist.     Of  this  defect  he  seems  to  have 
been  conscious.    In  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  he  says,  <<  Poor 
Baretti!  do  not  quarrel  with  him ;  to  neglect  him  a  little  will 
be  sufficient     He  means  only  to  be  frank  and  manly,  and  in- 
dependent, and  perhaps  as  you  say,  a  little  wise.    To  be  frank, 
he  tiiinks,  is  to  be  cynical ;  and  to  be  independent,  is  to  be  rude. 
Forgive  him.  dearst  lady,  the  rather,  because  of  his  misbeha- 
viour I  am  afhiid  he  learned  part  of  me.  I  hope  to  set  him  here- 
after a  better  example.''  For  his  own  intolerant  and  overbear- 
ing spirit,  he  apoloffized  by  observing,  that  it  had  done  Bomt 
good  :  obscenity  and  impiety  were  repress^  in  his  company. 
It  was  late  in  life  before  he  had  the  habit  of  mixinc  other- 
wise than  occasionally,  witli  polite   company.      At    Mr* 
Thrale*s  he  saw  a  constant  succession  of  well  accomplislied 
visitors.     In  that  society  he  besan  to  wear  off  the  rugged 
points  of  his  own  character.     lie  saw  the  advantages  of 
mutual  civility,  and  endeavoured  to  profit  by  the  modds  he- 
fore  him.    He  aimed  at  what  has  been  called  by  Swift  the 
lesser  morals,  and  by  Cicero  minores  triritiies.    His  endc^ 
vour.  though  new  and  late,  gave  pleasure  to  all  his  aoquainl- 
ance.     Men  were  glad  to  see  that  he  was  willing  to  be  com- 
municative on  equal  terms  and  reciprocal  complaisance. 
The  time  was  then  expected  when  he  was  to  cease  being  what 
George  Garrick,  brother  to  the  celebrated  actor,  calM  him 
the  first  time  he  heard  him  converse,  *'  a  tremendous  com- 
panion.**   He  certainly  wished  to  be  polite,  and  even  thought 
himself  so;  but  his  di^tj  still  retained  something  uncooA 
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and  hanh.  His  manners  took  a  milder  tone,  bnt  the  endear 
vour  was  too  palpably  seen.  He  laboured  even  in  trifles. 
He  was  a  giant  gaining  a  purchase  to  lift  a  fisather. 

It  is  observed  by  the  younger  Pliny,  that  in  the  confines 
ef  virtue  and  great  qualities  tiiere  are  generally  vices  of  an 
opposite  nature.  In  Dr.  Johnson  not  one  ingredient  can  take 
tte  name  of  vice.  From  his  attainments  in  literature  grew 
die  pride  of  knowledge ;  and  from  his  powers  of  reasoning, 
the  love  of  disputation  and  the  vain  glory  of  superior  vigour. 
His  piety,  in  some  instances,  border^  on  superstition.  He 
was  willing  to  believe  in  preternatural  agency,  and  thought 
it  not  more  strange  that  tliere  should  be  evil  spirits  than  evil 
Even  the  question  about  second  sight  held  him  in  sus« 
<*  Second  sight,*'  Mr.  Pennant  tells  us,  <^  is  a  power 
oC  weing  images  impressed  on  the  organs  of  sight  by  the 
power  CHfancy,  or  on  the  fancy  by  the  disordei*ed  spirits  operat- 
ugon  the  mind.  It  is  the  faculty  of  seeing  spectres  or  visions, 
which  represent  an  event  actually  passing  at  a  distance,  or  like* 
Ij  to  happen  at  a  future  day.  In  1 77 1 9  a  gentleman,  the  last  who 
was  snpposed  to  be  possessed  of  tliis  faculty,  had  a  boat  at  sea 
in  a  tempestuous  night,  and,  being  anxious  for  his  freight,  sud- 
denly started  up,  and  said  his  men  would  be  drowned,  for  he 
kad  seen  them  pass  before  him  witli  wet  garments  and  drop- 

Cg  locks.  The  event  corresponded  with  his  disonlcred 
cy.  And  thus/'  continues  Mr.  Pemiant,  <'  a  distempered 
imagination,  clouded  with  anxiety,  may  make  an  impression 
•nthe  spirits ;  as  persons,  restless  and  troubled  witli  indigna- 
tion, see  various  forms  and  figures  while  they  lie  awake  in 
ked."  This  is  what  Dr.  Johnson  was  not  willing  to  reject. 
He  wished  for  some  positive  proof  of  communications  with 
another  world.  His  benevolence  embraced  the  whole  race  of 
■ttn,  and  yet  was  tinctured  with  particular  pi*ejudices.  He 
was  pleased  with  the  minister  in  tlie  Isle  of  Sky,  and  loved 
him  so  much  ttmt  he  began  to  wish  him  not  a  Presbyterian. 
To  that  body  of  dissenters  his  zeal  for  the  established  church 
made  him  in  some  degree  an  adversary ;  and  his  attachment 
to  a  mixed  and  limit^  monarchy  led  him  to  declare  open  war 
against  what  he  called  a  sullen  republican.  He  would  rather 
praise  a  man  of  Oxford  tiiaii  of  Cambridge.  He  disliked  a 
whig,  and  loved  a  tory.  These  were  the  sliades  of  his  cha- 
racter, which  it  has  been  the  business  of  certain  party  writers 
to  represent  in  the  darkest  colours. 

Since  virtue,  or  moral  goodness,  consists  in  a  just  confor- 
mity of  our  actions  to  the  relations  in  wliich  wc  stand  to  the 
Supreme  Being  and  to  our  fellow  creatures,  where  shall  we 
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find  a  man  wlio  lias  been,  or  endeavoured  to  be  more  diligent 
in  tlie  disrliargc  or  those  estftrntial  duties^  Hih  first  prayer 
was  tromposcf)  in  1738  ;  lie  continued  tliosc  tervent  rjacula* 
tions  of  pietv  to  tlie  end  of  liis  life.  In  liis  meditations  we 
see  him  ncrutinizinf;  himself  with  sevcritv,  and  aiming  at 
perfection  unHttaiiialilc  by  man.  His  duty  to  lii»j  nei^ibom- 
conxisted  in  univei-sal  brnevolcnro,  and  a  constant  aim  attlir* 
produrtion  of  happinen^t.  Wlio  wax  more  sincere  and  steady  in 
hiHfri«Tidshi|is?  It  has  been  said  tbat  there  was  no  real  affection 
between  him  and  Gan-irli.  On  tlic  part  of  the  latter,  then; 
might  be  some  corrosions  of  jealousy.  The  character  of 
Frospero.  in  the  Rambler,  No.  :200,  was.  beyond  all  question, 
occasioned  by  Garrick's  ostentatious  display  of  furniture  and 
DiTsden  china.  It  was  surely  fair  tn  lake  from  this  incident 
a  hint  for  a  moral  essay  ;  and,  though  no  nioi-v  w  as  iiitendedi 
GaiiHck,  we  arc  told,  remembered  it  with  uneasiness.  He 
was  also  hurt  that  hLs  Lichfield  friend  did  not  think  so  highly 
of  his  di'amatic  art  as  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  fact  was, 
Johnson  could  not  sec  the  passions  as  they  ruse  and  chased 
one  amrtherin  the  varied  features  of  that  cxpifssive  face ;  and 
by  his  own  manner  of  ivciting  verses,  which  was  vondci-fully 
impressive,  he  plainly  showeif  that  he  thought  tlierc  was  too 
much  of  ailificial  tone  and  measured  cadence  in  the  declama' 
tion  of  the  tlieatre.  The  present  writer  well  remembon  be- 
ing  in  conversation  with  I>r.  Johnson  near  tlic  side  of  the 
scenes  during  the  tragedy  of  King  Lear;  when  Garrick  came 
off  the  stage,  he  said.  "  You  two  talk  so  loud  you  destroy  all 
my  feelings."  "  I'rilhee,"  replied  Johnson,  ■•  du  not  talk  of 
feeling.  Punch  has  no  IH-Iings."  This  seems  to  have  been 
his  settled  opinion :  udniiraide  as  Gamck's  imitation  of  na- 
ture always  was.  Johnson  lliouglit  it  no  belter  than  meiv 
mimicry.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  he  esteemed  and  loved  Gar- 
rick ;  that  he  dwelt  v  ith  pleasuir  on  his  [traisc  ;  and  used  to 
declare,  tlmt  he  deserved  his  great  success,  becanse  on  all  ap- 
plications ftn*  his  rliarity  he  gave  more  than  wa-s  asked. 
After  Garrick's  death  he  nevci'  talked  of  him  without  a  tear 
in  his  eyes.  He  offered,  if  Mrs.  Garrick  would  desire  it  of 
him,  to  be  the  etlilor  of  Ids  works  and  tlie  historian  of  his  life.* 
It  has  be<-n  mentioned,  that  on  his  deatlibed  lie  thought  of 
writing  a  Latin  inscription  to  tho  memory  of  his  Iriend. 
Numbers  are  still  lit  ing  who  know  these  facts,  and  still  rc- 

*  It  U  to  be  regrelteil  tliut  lie  wu  not  encuurascil  in  Ihia  iindertakii^. 
The  HiiiUncc,  liowcTrr,  vhich  he  ^ve  to  Lteviei,  in  u-riting  the  Life  of 
(iarrick,  hu  been  mcknouledgcd  in  general  term*  by  tint  writer,  and. 
Trom  tUe  evidence  of  Mvle,  appears  to  hare  been  very  eoiuidetiible. 
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member  with  gratitude  the  friendship  which  he  showed  to 
theni  witJi  unaltered  affection  for  a  number  of  years.  His 
humanity  and  generosity,  in  propoilion  to  his  slender  income^ 
were  unbounded.  It  has  been  tioily  said,  that  the  lame,  the 
blind,  and  the  sorrowful,  found  his  house  a  sure  retreat.  A 
sMct  adherence  to  truth  he  considered  as  a  sacred  obligation, 
iBSomuch  that,  in  relating  the  most  minute  anecdote,  he  would 
Mt  allow  himself  the  smallest  addition  to  embellish  his  story. 
Hic  late  Mr.  Tycrs,  who  knew  Dr.  Johnson  intimately, 
observefi,  ^<that  he  always  talked  as  if  he  was  talking  upon 

After  a  long  acquaintance  with  this  excellent  man,  and  an 
ittentiye  retrospect  to  his  whole  conduct,  such  is  the  light  in 
•Ueh  he  appears  to  the  WTiter  of  this  essay.  The  following 
lineft  of  Horace,  may  be  deemed  his  picture  in  miniature. 

JracttntHor  eat  pavlo,  minus  aptut  acutia 

.Varf6tt«  horum  hominum,  rideri  postil,  eo  yuoJ 

Bmticius  ton  so  toga  defluit,  et  male  Ja.vws  ^ 

In  pedc  calceut  hjeret ;  at  eit  bonita,  ut  melior  vir 

^'V*<m  alius  gmsquam  ;  at  tibi  amicus,  at  ingeidum  ins^ngs 

fnctiUo  latet  hoc  sub  corpore, 

••  Your  friend  is  passionate,  perhaps  unfit 
For  the  brisk  petulance  of  niGNdem  wit. 
His  hair  ill  cut,  his  robe  that  awkward  flows^ 
Or  his  large  shoes,  to  raillery  expose 
The  man  you  love  ;  yet  is  he  not  possessM 
Of  virtues,  witli  winch  very  few  are  blest  ? 
While  underneath  this  rude,  uncouth  disguise 
A  genius  of  extensive  knowledge  lies.'* 

Fbakcis's  Hou.  Book  i.  Sat.  J. 

It  remains  to  give  a  review  of  Johnson's  works ;  and  this, 
It  is  imagined,  will  not  be  unwelcome  to  the  reader. 

Like  Milton  and  Addison,  he  seems  to  have  been  fond  of 
Us  Latin  poetr>'.  Those  compositions  show  that  he  was  an 
fariy  scholar ;  but  his  verses  have  not  the  graceful  ease  that 
pLTt  so  much  suavity  to  the  poems  of  Addison.  The  trans- 
lation of  the  Messiah  labours  under  two  disadvantages ;  it  is 
tret  compared  witfi  Po])e\s  inimitable  performance,  and  after- 
wards with  the  PoUio  of  Virgil.  It  may  appear  trifling  to 
remark,  tliat  he  has  made  the  letter  o,  in  the  woi-d  Virgo,  long 
and  short  in  the  same  line ;  Virgo,  Virgo  parit.  But  the 
translation  has  great  merit,  and  some  admirable  lines.  In 
fhc  odes  there  is  a  sweet  flexibility,  paiUcularly^  to  his  worthy 
friend  Dr.  Laurence ;  on  himself  at  the  theatre,  March  8, 
1771 ;  the  Ode  in  the  Isle  of  Sky  :  and  that  to  Mrs.  Thrale 
from  the  same  place. 

VOT^  I. — K 
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His  English  poetry  is  such  as  leaves  room  to  thinks  if  he 
liad  devoted  himnelf  to  the  muses,  that  he  would  have  been  the 
rival  of  Pope.  His  first  production  of  tliLs  kind,  >vas  London^ 
a  poem  in  imitation  of  the  tliird  Satire  of  Juvenal.  The 
vices  of  the  metropolis  are  placed  in  tlie  room  of  ancient 
manners.  The  author  had  heated  his  mind  with  the  ardour 
of  Juvenal^  and.  having  the  skill  to  polish  his  numbers,  he 
became  a  sharp  accuser  of  the  times.  The  ^'^  Vanity  of  Human 
Wishes,"  is  an  imitation  of  the  tenth  satii^e  of  the  same  author. 
Though  it  is  translated  by  Dryden,  Johnson's  imitation  ap- 
pi-oaches  nearest  to  the  spirit  of  the  original.  The  subject  is 
taken  from  tlie  Alcibiades  of  Plato,  and  has  an  intermixture 
of  the  sentiments  of  Socrates  concerning  tlie  object  of  pray- 
ers, offered  up  to  the  Deity.  The  general  proposition  is*  that 
good  and  evil  are  so  little  understood  by  mankind,  that  their 
wishes  when  granted,  are  always  destructive.  This  is  ex- 
emplified in  a  variety  of  instances,  such  as  riches,  state  pre- 
ferment, elof|uenre.  military  glory,  long  life,  and  the  advan- 
tages of  form  and  beauty.  Juvenal's  conclusion  is  worthy 
of  a  christian  poet,  and  such  a  pen  as  Johnson *s.  *'  Let  us,'* 
he  says,  ^*  leave  it  to  the  gods  to  Judge  what  is  fittest  for  us* 
Man  is  deai'er  to  his  Creator  than  himself.  If  we  must  pray 
for  special  favour,  let  it  be  for  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body. 
Let  us  pray  for  fortitude,  that  we  may  think  ttie  labours  of 
Her(*ules  and  all  his  sufferings  preferable  to  a  life  of  luxury 
and  the  soft  roimse  of  Sardanapalus.  This  is  a  blessing  within 
the  i-each  of  everj-  man  :  this  we  can  give  ourselves.  It  is 
virtue,  and  virtue  only,  that  can  make  us  happy."  In  the 
translation  the  zeal  of  the  cliristian  conspired  with  the  warmth 
and  energv'  of  the  poet :  but  Juvenal  is  not  ecliiised.  For 
the  various  characters  in  the  onginal  the  i-eader  is  pleased* 
in  the  English  poem,  to  meet  with  Cardinal  Wolsey,  Buck- 
ingham stabbed  by  Felton,  Loi*d  Sti-afTord,  Clai-endon,  Charlea 
XII.  of  Sweden :  and  for  Tully  and  Demosthenes,  Lydiat, 
Galileo,  and  An'hbishop  Laud.  It  is  owing  to  Johnson's 
delight  in  biography  that  the  name  of  Lydiat  is  called  forth 
from  obs(*uritv.  It  mav.  thei-efoiT,  not  be  useless  to  telL  that 
Lydiat  was  a  learned  divine  and  mathematician  in  tlie  begin- 
ning of  the  last  century.  He  attacked  the  doctrine  of  Aris- 
totle and  Scaliger,  and  wrote  a  number  of  sennons  on  the 
haitnony  of  tiie  Evangelists.  With  all  his  merit,  he  lay  in 
the  prisfm  oC  Bocanio  at  Oxfoi*d,  till  Bishop  Usher,  Laud, 
and  others,  paid  his  debts.  He  petitioned  Chaiies  I.  to  be 
sent  to  Ethiopia  to  procui*e  manuscripts.  Having  spoken  in 
favour  of  monaniiy  and  bishops,  he  was  plundei*ed  by  the 
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Puritans,  and  twice  earned  away  a  prisoner  fi-om  his  rectory. 
He  die<l  very  poor  in  1646. 

The  tragedy  of  "  Irene'*  is  foimded  on  a  pa.ssage  ui  Knolles's 
Uistor}*  of  the  Turks  :  an  author  highly  commended  in  the 
Rambler,  No.  12^.     An  incident  in  the  life  of  Mahomet  the 
Great,  fii-st  emjieror  of  the  Turk.s,  i.s  the  hinge  on  wliich  the 
fable  is  made  to  move.     The  substance  of  the  story  is  shortly 
this.    In  1453,  Mahomet  laid  siege  to  Constantinople,  and 
having  reduced  the  place,  became  enamoured  of  a  fair  Gi*eek9 
whose  name  wajs  Irene*    The  sultan  invited  her  to  embrace 
the  law  of  the  pi*opiiet,  and  to  grace  his  throne.     Enraged  at 
this  intended  maii-iage^  the  Janizaries  formed  a  conspiracy 
id  dethrone  the  emperor.     To  avert,  the  impending  danger, 
Mahomet^  in  a  full  assembly  of  the  grandees,  ^*  Catching  ^dth 
oae handy"  as  Knolles  I'elates  it.  "the fair Gi-eek  by  the  hair 
of  her  head,  and  drawing  his  falcliion  with  the  other,  he,  at 
one  blow,  struck  off  her  head,  to  tlie  great  teriin*  of  them  all ; 
and,  having  so  done,  said  unto  them,  now.  by  this,  judge 
wh^er  your  empei-or  is  able  to  bridle  his  affections  or  not*'* 
The  story  is  simple,  and  it  remained  for  the  author  to  amplify 
it  with  proper  episodes,  and  give  it  complication  and  variety. 
The  catastrophe  is  changed,  and  horror  gives  place  to  teri-or 
and  piety.  But,  after  all,  the  fable  is  cold  and  languid.  There 
is  nuty  throughout  the  piece,  a  single  situati(m  to  excite  curi- 
tnity,  and  raise  a  conflict  of  passions.  The  diction  is  nervous, 
rich,  and  elegant;   hut   splendid  language,  and  melodious 
lumbers,  will  make  a  fine  poem,  not  a  tragedy.     The  senti- 
Bents  are  beautiful,  always  happily  expi*essed,  but  seldom 
«ppropriate<l  to  tlie  character,  and  generally  too  philosophic. 
What  Johnson   has  said  of  the  tragedy  of  Cato,  may  be 
ipplied  to  Ii-ene ;  ^^  It  is  rather  a  poem  in  dialogue^  than  a 
muna;   rather  a  succession  of  just  sentiments  in  elegant 
language,  than  a  representation  of  natural  affection.  Nothing 
excites  or  assuages  emotion.     The  events  are  expcK^ted  with- 
out solicitude,  and  are  i-emembei-ed  without  joy  or  sori-ow.  Of 
the  agents  we  have  no  cai-e ;  we  consider,  not  what  they  are 
doing,  nor  what  they  are  suffering ;  we  wish  only  to  know 
what  they  have  to  say.     It  is  unaffe<*ting  elegance,  and  chill 
philosophy.''    Tlie  following  sp<*ech,  in  the  mouth  of  a  Turk, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  heard  of  the  British  ccmstitulion,  has 
been  often  .selected  from  the  numberless  beauties  with  which 
Irene  abounds ; 

••  If  tlicre  he  uny  land,  as  fame  reports 
Where  common  lawa  restrain  the  prince  an'I  snbj*.'r.l ; 
\  happy  laml,  where  rircMlaiing"  power 
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Flows  tlirouj^li  each  member  of  th'  embodied  itate  . 
Sure,  not  unconscious  of  the  mighty  blessinj^. 
Her  g^teful  sons  shine  bright  with  ev'ry  virtue : 
l^ntaintcd  with  the  Lust  of  Innovation  ; 
Sure  all  unite  to  hold  her  leagtic  of  rule. 
Unbroken  as  the  sacred  chain  of  nature. 
That  links  the  jarring  elements  in  peace." 

These  arc  British  sentiments.  Above  forty  years  ago  they 
found  an  echo  in  the  breast  of  applauding  audiences  ;  and  to 
this  hour  they  arc  the  voice  of  the  people^  in  defiance  of  the 
metaphysics  and  the  new  lights  of  certain  politicians,  who 
would  gladly  find  their  private  advantage  in  the  disasters  of 
their  country ;  a  race  of  men,  quibtis  nuUa  ex  fumfesto  spes. 

The  prologue  to  Irene  is  written  with  elegance,  and,  in  a 
peculiar  strain,  shows  the  litcrai-y  pride  and  lofty  spirit  of 
the  author.  The  epilogue,  we  are  told  in  a  late  publication, 
was  written  by  Sir  vV'illiam  Young.  This  is  a  new  discovery, 
but  by  no  means  probable.  When  the  a])pendages  to  a  dra- 
matic performance  are  not  assigned  to  a  friend,  or  an  unknown 
hand,  or  a  person  of  fashion,  they  are  always  supposed  to  be 
written  by  the  author  of  the  play.  It  is  to  be  wished,  liowever, 
that  the  epilogue  in  question,  could  be  transferred  to  any  other 
writer.  It  is  the  worst  Jcu  d*  Esprit  tliat  ever  fell  fi^iui 
Johnson's  pen.* 

An  account  of  the  various  pieces  containoil  in  this  edition, 
such  as  miscellaneous  tracts,  and  pliilological  dissertations, 
would  lead  bevoud  the  intended  limits  of  this  essav.  It  will 
suffice  to  say,  that  they  are  the  productions  of  a  man  who 
never  wanted  decorations  of  language,  and  always  taught 
his  reader  to  think.  The  life  of  tlie  late  king  of  Prussia*  as 
far  as  it  extends,  is  a  model  of  the  biographical  style.  The 
Review  of  "  The  Origin  of  Evil''  was,  perhaps,  MTitten  with 
asperity ;  but  tlie  angry  epitaph,  which  it  provoked  from  Soame 
Jenyns,  was  an  ill-timed  resentment,  unworthy  of  the  genius 
of  that  amiable  author. 

The  Rambler  may  be  considered  as  Johnson's  gi*eat  work. 
It  was  the  basis  of  that  high  reputation  which  went  on  in- 
creasing to  the  end  of  his  d^ys.  The  circulation  of  those 
periodical  essays  was  not^  at  first,  equal  to  tiieir  merit  They 
had  not,  like  the  Spectators,  the  art  of  charming  by  variety- ; 
and  indeed  how  could  it  be  expected  ?  The  wits  of  queen 
Anne's  reign  sent  their  contributions  to  the  Spectator ;  and 

*  Dr.  Johnson  informed  Mr.  Boswell  that  this  epilogue  was  written  by 
Sir  William  Youn^.  See  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  vol.  i.  p.  169-70.  Svo. 
edit.  1824.  l*he  internal  e>'idcnce  that  it  is  not  Johnson's  is  Tery  strong, 
particularly  in  the  line,  "  But  how  the  devil,"  kc.  C. 
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Johnson  stood  alone.  A  staee  coach,  says  Sir  Richard  Steele, 
must  go  forward  on  stated  days,  whether  there  are  passen- 
gers or  not.  So  it  was  with  the  Rambler,  every  Tuesday  and 
Saturday,  for  t^^o  years.  In  tliis  collection  Johnson  is  the 
great  moral  teacher  of  his  countrymen ;  his  e.ssays  form  a 
body  of  ethics  ?  the  observations  on  life  and  manners  are 
acute  and  instructive ;  and  the  papers  professedly  critical, 
serve  to  promote  the  cause  of  literature.  It  mast,  however, 
be  acknowledged,  that  a  settled  gloom  hangs  over  the  author's 
mind ;  and  all  the  essays,  except  eight  or  ten,  coming  from 
the  same  fountain  head,  no  wonder  that  they  have  the  raciness 
of  the  soil  from  which  they  sprang.  Of  this  uniformity  John- 
son was  sensible.  He  used  to  say,  that  if  he  had  joined  a 
friend  or  two,  who  would  liave  been  able  to  intermix  papers 
of  a  sprightly  turn,  the  collection  would  have  been  more  mis- 
cellaneous, and  by  consequence  more  agreeable  to  the  gene- 
rality of  readers.  Tiiis  he  used  to  illustrate  by  repeating 
two  beautiful  stanzas  from  his  own  ode  to  Cave,  or  Sylvanus 
Urban ; 

Non  uUa  Musis  pag^na  gratior, 
Quani  qux  sevens  ludicra  jungerc 
Novit,  fatigatamque  nugis 
Utilibus  recreare  mentem. 

Tcxtente  nymphis  serta  I^ycoride, 
Rosae  ruborem  sic  viola  adjuvat 
Iromista,  sic  Iris  refulget 
JEthereis  variata  fucis. 

it  is  i-emarkable,  that  tlie  pomp  of  diction,  which  has  been 
objected  to  Johnson,  was  first  assumed  in  tlie  Rambler.  His 
Dictionary  was  going  on  at  the  same  time,  and,  in  the  course 
of  that  work,  as  he  grew  familiar  with  technical  and  scho- 
lastic words,  he  tliought  that  the  bulk  of  his  readers  were 
equally  learned ;  or  at  least  #ould  admire  the  splendour  and 
dignity  of  the  style.  And  yet  it  is  well  known,  that  he 
praised  in  Cowley  the  ease  and  unaffected  structure  of  the 
^^entences.  Cowley  may  be  placed  at  the  head  of  those  who 
cultivated  a  clear  and  natural  style.  Dryden,  TiUotson, 
and  Sir  William  Temple,  followed.  Addison,  Swift,  and 
Pope^  with  more  correctness,  carried  our  language  well  nigh 
to  perfection.  Of  Addison,  Johnson  was  used  to  say.  He  is 
the  Rapliael  of  essay  writers.  How  he  differed  so  widely 
from  such  elegant  models  is  a  problem  not  to  be  solved,  unless 
it  be  true  tliat  he  took  an  early  tincture  fi'om  the  wTitors  of 
the  last  century,  particularly  Sir  Thomas  Browne.     Hence 
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tlie  peciiltai-iticti  of  Itis  Htyle,  n«-w  combinatioRR,  smtenrpti  of 
an  miufiUiU  structure,  and  woi'di*  ileriveil  fiDm  the  k-urnnl 
Unguages.  Hbt  own  HCCtwnt  wf  the  matter  in,  '■  Wlicn  rom- 
NKiii  wurcla  were  \csh  plcaoiiie  to  the  ear.  or  lens  tlifrtinet  in 
tlitir  significatiou,  1  tamUiurizcd  the  terms  orphiloMtphj.  hj 
Mpplj^ing  tltcin  tu  populai'  iileiw."  But  he  forgot  the  obnei-- 
VAtion  of  Dryden;  "  If  too  many  fwrciga  ^^o^dsa^^pau^(Hl  in 
upon  U9,  it  looks  as  if  tht'j  were  desigueil,  not  to  assiKt  the 
nativcti,  but  to  conquer  thorn."  There  is,  it  must  be  admitted, 
a  nwell  of  language,  oitcn  nitt  of  all  proportion  to  tbe  senti- 
ment ;  but  tbeit;  is.  in  general,  a  fulnens  of  mind,  and  the 
tltuught  seems  to  expand  »ith  tJie  sonnd  of  tlic  wnrdn.  De< 
t«miined  to  discard  collmguial  barbarisms  and  lirentioufi  idi- 
oms, be  forgot  the  elegant  siDiplicity  that  di»tingui sites  thr 
writings  of  Addison.  He  had  what  Locke  calU  a  round 
about  view  of  his  suliject;  and,  though  he  never  was  tainted, 
like  many  modei>n  wim,  with  tltr  nnihition  of  shining  in  pa- 
radox, he  may  be  fairly  ralh^l  an  Original  Thinker.  Htn 
reading  was  extensive,  lie  treasured  in  his  mind  whatever 
was  worthy  of  notice,  but  lie  abided  to  it  from  h\»  own  medi- 
tation. He  collected,  quit-  rtcunderet.  tmetai/ite  promrret- 
Addison  was  not  wo  profound  a  thinker.     lie  was  bom  to 
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ftud  new  lights  that  arc  sunk  further  in  those  unfathomable 
depths  of  etiier ;  we  are  lost  in  a  labyrinth  of  suns  and  worlds, 
and  confounded  with  tlie  magnificence  and  immensity  of  na- 
ture ;''  the  ease,  with  which  this  passage  risers  to  unaflfected 
grandeur,   is  the  secret  charm  that  captivates  the  reader. 
Johnson  is  idways  lofty ;  he  seems,  to  use  Dryden's  phrase, 
to  be  o'erinform'd  with  meaning,  and  his  words  do  not  ap« 
pear  to  himself  adequate  to  his  conception.      He  moves  in 
state,  and  his  periods  are  always  harmonious.     His  Oriental 
Tales  are  in  the  true  style  of  Eastern  magnificence,  and  yetr 
none  of  them  are  so  much  admired  as  the  Vision^  of  Miznu 
In  matters  of  criticism,  Johnson  is  never  the  echo  of  preceding 
writers.     He  thinks  and  decides  for  himself.     If  w^e  except 
the  Essays  on  the  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  Addison  cannot 
be  called  a  philosophical  critic.    His  moral  Essays  are  beau- 
tiful ;  but  in  that  province  notiiing  can  exceed  the  Rambler, 
though  Johnson  used  to  say,  that  the  Essay  on  The  burthens 
of  mankind,  in  the  Spectator,  No.  558,  was  the  most  exquisite  ^ 
be  had  ever  read.     Talking  of  himself,  Johnson  said,  **  Top- 
ham  Beauclerk  has  wit,  and  every  tiling  comes  from  him 
with  ease;  but  when  I  say  a  goo<l  thing,  I  seem  to  labour.'' 
When  wc  compare  him  with  Addison,  the  contrast  is  still 
<ftroiiger.     Addison  lends  grace  and  ornament  to  truth;  John* 
son  gives  it  force  and  enci*gy.     Addison  makes  virtue  amia- 
ble ;  Johnson  i-eprescnts  it  as  an  awful  duty.    Addison  insin- 
aates  himself  with  an  air  of  modesty;  Johnson  commands 
like  a  dictator ;  but  a  dictator  in  his  splendid  robes,  not  la- 
bouring at  the  plough.     x\ddison  is  the  Jupiter  of  Virgil, 
with  placid  serenity  talking  to  Venus : 


M 


Vultu,  quo  ccelum  tempestatesque  sercnat." 


Johnson  is  Jupiter  Tonans ;  he  darts  his  lightning,  and  rolls 
bis  thunder,  in  the  cause  of  viHue  and  piety.  The  language 
seems  to  fall  short  of  his  ideas ;  he  poura  along,  familiarizing 
the  terms  of  pfiilosophy,  with  bold  invei*sions,  and  sonorous 
periods ;  but  we  may  apply  to  him  what  Pope  has  said  of  Ho- 
mer ;  'Mt  is  the  sentiment  that  swells  and  fills  out  the  dic- 
tion, whicfi  rises  with  it,  and  forms  itself  about  it ;  like  glass 
in  the  furnace,  which  grows  to  a  greater  magnitude,  as  the 
breath  within  is  more  powerful,  and  the  heat  more  intense." 
It  Is  not  the  design  of  this  comparison  to  decide  between 
these  two  eminent  writers.  In  matters  of  taste  every  reader 
will  choose  for  himself.  Johnson  is  always  profound,  and  of 
course  gives  the  fatigue  of  thinking.     Addison  charms  wliile 
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he  ingtructs ;  and  wTiting,  as  he  always  does,  a  pure,  an  elf* 
ganty  and  idiomatic  style,  he  may  be  pronounced  the  safest 
model  for  imitation. 

The  essays  wTitten  by  Johnson  in  the  Advcntui-er  may  be 
called  a  continuation  of  the  Rambler.    The  Idler,  in  onler 
to  be  consistent  with  the  assumed  character,  is  written  with 
abated  vigour,  in  a  style  of  ease  and  unlaboured  elegance.    It 
is  tlie  Odyssey  after  the  Iliad.     Intense  thinking  would  not 
become  the  Idler.    The  first  number  presents  a  well  dra^n 
portrait  of  an  Idler,  and  from  that  character  no  deviation 
could  be  made.    Accoi-dingly,  Johnson  foi*gets  his  austere 
manner,  and  plays  us  into  sense.    He  still  continues  his  lec- 
tures on  human  life,  but  he  adverts  to  common  occurrences* 
and  is  often  content  with  the  topic  of  the  day.    An  advertise- 
ment in  the  beginning  of  tiie  first  volume  infoi-ms  us,  that 
twelve  entire  essays  were  a  contribution  from  different  hands. 
One  of  tliese.  No.  33,  is  the  journal  of  a  senior  fellow  at  Cam- 
bridge, but,  as  Johnson,  being  himself  an  original  thinker, 
always  i-evolted  from  sei'^ile  imitation,  he  has  printed  the 
piece,  with  an  apology,  importing  that  the  journal  of  a  citi- 
zen in  the  Spectator  almost  precluded  tlie  attempt  of  any  sub- 
sequent writer.   This  account  of  the  Idler  may  be  closed  after 
observing,  that  the  author's  mother  being  buried  on  tlie  23d 
of  Januar}',  1759,  there  is  an  admirable  paper  occasioned  by 
that  event,  on  Saturday  the  27th  of  the  same  month.  No.  41. 
The  reader,  if  he  pleases,  may  compare  it  with  amither  fine 
paper  in  the  Rambler,  No.  54,  on  the  conviction  that  rushes 
on  the  mind  at  the  bed  of  a  dying  friend. 

^^Rasselas,*' says  Sir  John  Hawkins,  *^  is  a  specimen  of 
our  language  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  ;  it  is  written  in  a  style 
refined  to  a  degree  of  immaculate  purity,  and  displays  the 
whole  force  of  tui'gid  eloquence."  One  caimot  but  smile  at 
this  encomium.  Rasselas  is  undoubtedly  both  elegant  and 
sublime.  It  is  a  view  of  human  life,  displaycrd,  it  must  be 
owned,  in  gloomy  colours.  The  author's  natural  melancholy, 
depressed,  at  the  time,  by  the  approaching  dissolution  of  his 
mother,  darkened  the  picture.  A  tale,  that  should  keep  cu- 
riosity awake  by  the  ailifice  of  unexpected  incidents,  was  not 
the  design  of  a  mind  pregnant  with  better  things.  He,  who 
reads  the  heads  of  the  chapters,  will  find,  tliat  it  is  not  a 
course  of  adventui-es  that  invites  him  forward,  but  a  discussion 
of  interesting  questions;  Reflections  on  Human  Life;  the 
History  of  Imlac,  the  Man  of  Leai*ning ;  a  Dissertation  upon 
Poetry :  the  Character  of  a  wise  and  happy  Man,  who  dis- 
conr?«es  with  energy  on  the  government  of  the  passions,  and 
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on  a  sudden,  ¥rhen  death  deprives  him  of  his  daughter,  for- 
mets  all  his  maxims  of  wisdom  and  the  eloquence  that  adorned 
them,  yielding  to  the  sti'oke  of  affliction  with  all  the  vehe- 
Hience  of  the  hittei-est  anguish.  It  is  hy  pictui-es  of  life,  and 
profound  moral  reflection  that  expectation  is  engaged  and 
gratified  throughout  tlie  work.  The  History  of  the  Mad  As- 
tronomer, who  imagines  that,  for  five  years,  he  possessed  tlie 
relation  of  the  weather,  and  that  the  sun  passed  from  tropic 
to  tropic  hy  his  dii*ection,  represents  in  striking  colours  the 
sad  effects  of  a  distempered  imagination.  It  becomes  the 
more  affecting  wlien  we  recollect  that  it  pi*oceeds  from  one 
who  lived  in  fear  of  the  same  dreadful  ^^sitation ;  from  one 
who  says  emphatically.  **  Of  the  uncei'tainties  in  our  present 
state*  tJie  most  dreadful  and  alarming  is  the  uncertain  con- 
tinuance of  reason.**  The  inquiry  into  tlie  cause  of  madness, 
and  the  dangerous  prevalence  of  imagination,  till  in  time, 
some  particular  train  of  ideas  fixes  the  attention,  and  the 
mind  recurs  constantly  to  the  favourite  conception,  is  carried 
on  in  a  strain  of  acute  observation ;  but  it  leaves  us  i*oom  to 
think  tliat  the  autlior  was  transcribing  from  his  own  appre- 
hensions. The  discourse  on  the  nature  of  the  soul  gives  us 
all  that  philosopliy  knows,  not  without  a  tincture  of  super- 
stition. It  is  remarkable  that  tlie  vanity  of  human  pursuits 
was,  about  the  same  time,  the  subject  that  employed  both 
Johnson  and  Voltaire ;  but  Candide  is  the  work  of  a  lively 
iioagination,  and  Rasselas,  with  all  its  splendour  of  eloquence, 
exhibits  a  gloomy  picture.  It  should,  however,  be  I'emem- 
bercd,  that  the  world  has  known  the  weeping  as  wdll  as  the 
laughing  philosopher. 

The  Dictionary  docs  not  properly  fall  i^ithin  the  province 
of  this  essay.  The  pi*efacc,  however,  will  be  found  in  this 
edition.  He  who  reads  the  close  of  it,  without  acknowledg- 
ing the  force  of  the  pathetic  and  sublime,  must  have  more  in- 
sensibility in  liis  composition  than  usually  falls  to  the  share 
of  man.  The  work  itself,  thougli  in  some  instances  abuse 
has  been  loud,  and  in  others  malice  has  endeavoured  to  un- 
dermine its  fame,  still  remains  the  Mount  Atlas  of  English 
Literature. 

Though  Btorms  and  tempests  thunder  on  its  brow, 
And  oceans  break  their  billows  at  its  feet. 
It  stands  unniovM,  and  glories  in  its  height. 

That  Johnson  was  eminently  qualified  for  the  office  of  a 
commentator  on  Siiaks[)oai'e,  no  man  can  d<)ul)t ;  but  it  was 
an  office  which  he  never  cordially  embraced.     The  public 
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expected  more  than  he  had  dUigence  to  perform ;  and  jet  hk 
edition  has  been  the  ground  on  which  every  subsequent  com- 
mentator has  chosen  to  build.  One  note  for  its  singularity^ 
may  be  thought  worthy  of  notice  in  this  place.  Hamlet  saySy 
*^  For  if  the  sun  breed  maggots  in  a  dead  dog»  being  a  god 
kissing  carrion."  In  this  Warburton  discovered  the  origin  qf 
evil.  Hamlet,  he  says,  breaks  off  in  the  middle  of  the  sen- 
tence ;  but  the  learned  commentator  knows  what  he  was  going 
to  say,  and,  being  unwilling  to  keep  the  secret,  he  goes  on  in 
It  train  of  philosophical  reasoning  that  leaves  the  reader  in 
astonishment.  Johnson,  with  true  piety,  adopts  the  fancifol 
hypothesis,  declaring  it  to  be  a  noble  emendation,  which 
almost  sets  the  critic  on  a  level  with  the  author.  The  gene- 
ral observations  at  the  end  of  tlie  several  plays,  and  the  pre- 
face, will  be  found  in  this  edition.  The  former,  with  great 
elegance  and  precision,  give  a  summary  view  of  each  drama. 
The  preface  is  a  tract  of  great  erudition  and  philosophical 
criticism. 

Johnson's  political  pamphlets,  whatever  was  his  motive 
for  writing  them,  whether  gratitude  for  his  pension,  or  tiie 
solicitation  of  men  in  power,  did  not  support  the  cause  for 
which  they  were  undertaken.  They  are  written  in  a  style 
truly  harmonious,  and  with  his  usual  dignity  of  language. 
When  it  is  said  that  he  advanced  positions  repugnant  to  tiie 
common  rights  of  mankind,  the  virulence  of  party  may  be 
suspected.  It  is,  perhaps,  true  that  in  the  clamour  raised 
throughout  the  kingdom  Johnson  over  heated  his  mind; 
but  he  was  a  friend  to  the  rights  of  man,  and  greatly  sa- 
pcrior  to  the  littleness  of  spirit  that  might  incline  him  to 
advance  what  he  did  not  tiiink  and  firmly  believe.  In  flie 
False  Alarm,  though  many  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the 
kingdom  concurred  in  petitions  to  the  throne,  yet  Johnscm, 
having  well  surveyed  the  mass  of  the  people,  has  given,  wifli 
great  humour  and  no  less  truth,  what  may  be  called,  the  birth, 
parentage,  and  education  of  a  remonstrance.  On  the  subject 
of  Falkland's  Islands,  the  fine  dissuasive  from  too  hastily  in- 
volving the  world  in  the  calamities  of  war,  must  extort  ap- 
plause even  from  the  party  that  wished,  at  that  time,  for 
scenes  of  tumult  and  commotion.  It  was  in  the  same  pam- 
phlet that  Johnson  ofiered  battie  to  Junius  ;  a  writer,  who,  by 
the  uncommon  elegance  of  his  style,  charmed  every  reader, 
though  his  object  was  to  inflame  the  nation  in  favour  of  a  fac- 
tion. Junius  fought  in  the  dark ;  he  saw  his  enemy  and  had 
his  full  blow ;  while  he  himself  remained  safe  in  obscurity. 
But  let  us  not|  said  Johnson,  mistake  tiie  venom  of  the  shaft 
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for  tbe  vigour  of  the  bow.  The  keen  invective  which  he  pub- 
lished on  tiiat  occasion,  promised  a  paper  war  between  two 
oombatantSy  who  knew  the  use  of  their  weapons.  A  battle 
between  them  was  as  eagerly  expected  as  between  Mendoza  v " 
and  Big  Ben.  But  Junius,  whatever  was  hisreason,  never  re- 
turned to  the  field.  He  laid  down  his  arms,  and  has,  ever 
since,  remained  as  secret  as  the  man  in  the  mask  in  Voltaire's 
ffistory. 

The  account  of  his  journey  to  tlie  Hebrides,  or  Western 
Isles  of  Scotland,  is  a  model  for  such  as  shall  hereafter  relate 
their  travels.  The  author  did  not  visit  that  part  of  the  worid 
in  flie  character  of  an  antiquary,  to  amuse  us  with  wonders 
taken  from  the  dark  and  fabulous  ages  ;  nor  as  a  mathema- 
tidan,  to  measure  a  degree,  and  settle  the  longitude  and  lati- 
tnde  of  flie  several  islands.  Those,  who  expected  such  infor- 
mation, expected  what  was  never  intended.  ^^  In  every  work 
rqpurd  the  writer's  end."  Johnson  went  to  see  men  and  man- 
ners, modes  of  life,  and  the  progress  of  civilization.  His  re- 
marks are  so  artfully  blended  with  the  rapidity  and  elegance 
of  his  narrative,  that  tlie  reader  is  inclined  to  wish,  as  John- 
son did  with  regard  to  Gray,  tiiat  <^  to  travel,  and  to  tell  his 
travels,  had  been  more  of  his  employment." 

As  to  Johnson's  Parliamentary  Debates,  nothing  with  pro- 
piety  can  Be  said  in  this  place.  They  are  collected  in  two 
volumes  by  Mr.  Stocdale,  and  the  flow  of  eloquence  which 
rans  through  the  several  speeches  is  sufficiently  known. 

It  will  not  be  useless  to  mention  two  more  volumes,  which 
may  form  a  proper  supplement  to  this  edition.  They  contain 
a  set  of  sermons  left  for  publication  by  John  Taylor,  L.  L.  D 
The  Reverend  Mr.  Hayes,  who  ushei*ed  these  discourses  into 
the  world,  has  not  given  them  as  the  composition  of  Dr. 
Taylor.  All  he  could  say  for  his  departed  friend  was,  that 
he  left  them  in  silence  among  his  papers.  Mr.  Hayes  knew 
them  to  be  the  production  of  a  superior  mind  ;  and  the  writer 
of  fliese  memoirs  owes  it  to  tlie  candour  of  that  elegant 
scholar,  that  he  is  now  warranted  to  give  an  additional  proof 
of  Johnson's  ardour  in  the  cause  of  piety,  and  every  moral 
duty.  The  last  discourse  in  the  collection  was  intended  to.be 
delivered  by  Dr.  Taylor,  at  the  funeral  of  Johnson's  wife; 
but  that  reverend  gentleman  declined  the  office^  because,  as 
he  told  Mr.  Hays,  the  praise  of  the  deceased  was  too  much 
amplified.  He  who  reads  the  piece,  will  find  it  a  beautiful 
moral  lesson,  written  with  temjier,  and  no  where  over  charg- 
ed with  ambitious  ornaments.  The  rest  of  the  discourses 
were  the  fund,  which  Dr.  Taylor,  from  time  to  time,  carried    ^ 
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villi  him  to  Ilis  pulpit.  He  had  tlic  iargt  Bull*  in  En^^ftod, 
and  some  of  tlic  best  sermonrt. 

Wc  come  now  to  the  Lives  of  the  Poets,  a  work  undertakcu 
at  the  age  of  seventy,  yet  tlie  moat  brilliant,  aiul  rei-taiuly 
tlic  most  popular,  of  all  our  author's  writings.  Fortbis  per- 
formance he  ni-eiled  little  preparation.  Atti'ntivc  always  to 
tlic  histoi'y  of  letters,  and  by  his  own  natural  bias  fond  of 
biography,  he  was  the  more  willing  to  embrace  tlie  proposi- 
tion of  the  booksellci-H.  Hw  was  vci-scd  in  the  whole  body  of 
English  poetry,  and  his  rulra  of  criticism  were  settled  with 
precision.  The  dissertation,  in  the  Life  of  Cowley,  on  the 
metaphysical  poets  of  the  last  century,  hiis  tlie  atti-acUon  of 
novelty  as  well  as  bound  objcnation.  The  writere  who  fol- 
lowed Dr.  Domic,  went  in  quest  of  something  better  thaa 
truth  and  natuiT.  As  Sancho  says  tn  Don  (juisotie,  they 
wanted  better  bread  than  is  made  with  wlieat.  They  took 
pains  to  bewilder  tbemselves,  and  were  ingenious forno other 
purpose  than  to  err.  In  Johnson's  review  of  Cowley's  works, 
false  wit  is  detected  in  all  its  shapes,  and  tlie  Gothic  taste  for 
glitteiing  conceits,  and  far  fetched  allusions,  is  exploded, 
never,  it  is  hoped,  to  revive  again. 

An  author  who  has  published  his  cbiervations  on  the  Life 
and  Writings  of  Dr.  Johnson,  speaking  of  the  Lives  of  the 
Poets,  says.  "These  comj>ositioiis,  abounding  in  stnmg  and 
acute  remark,  and  with  many  fine  ami  even  suliliine  passages, 
have  untjuest  ion  ably  great  merit;  but  if  tliey  be  regarded 
merely  as  cimtaining  narrations  of  the  lives,  delineations  of 
lite  chai'acti'!"s,  and  sti'iicturcs  of  the  several  autliors,  they  are 
far  from  lieing  always  to  be  depended  on."  He  axlds,  "  The 
ciiarar lei's  ai-c  sometimes  partial,  and  there  is  sometimes  too 
much  malignity  of  misrejiresentation,  to  which,  perhaps,  may 
be  joined  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  erroneous  criticism." 
The  several  clauses  of  tills  censure  deserve  to  be  answered  as 
fully  as  the  limits  of  tins  essay  \,\\\  |)ermit. 

In  the  first  |ilace,  the  facts  are  related  upi>ii  the  best  in- 
telligence, and  the  best  vouchcis  that  could  be  gleaned,  after 
a  gi'cat  lapse  of  time.  Probability  was  to  be  inferred  from 
such  materials  as  could  be  procured,  and  iin  man  better  un- 
derstood the  nature  of  historical  evidenre  than  Dr.  Johnson; 
no  man  was  more  religiously  an  observer  of  truth.  If  bis 
history  is  any  where  defective,  it  must  be  imputeil  to  wutl 
of  better  information,  and  the  eri-ora  of  uncertain  tradition. 

Ad  no)  vii  tenuis  fami  prclabilur  aun. 

*  See  JobnsoD's  Letter*  from  .\sbbourne,  in  vol.  vi.  of  this  ediilon- 
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If  the  strictures  on  the  works  of  tlie  various  authors  are 
not  always  satisfactory,  and  if  en*oneous  criticism  may  some- 
times be  suspected,  who  can  hope  that  in  niattei*s  of  taste  aU 
shall  agi*ee?  Tiie  instances  in  whicii  the  public  mind  has  dif- 
fered from  the  positions  advanced,  by  the  author,  are  few  in 
number.     It  has  been  said,  that  Justice  lias  not  been  done  to 
Swift ;  that  Gay  and  Prior  are  undervahied ;  and  tliat  Gray 
has  been  harshly  ti*eated.     This  charge,  perliaps,  ought  not 
to  be  disputed.     Johnson,  it  is  well  known,  had  conceived  a 
prejudice  against  Swift.     His  friends  trembled  for  him  when 
he  was  writing  that  life,  but  were  pleased,  at  last,  to  see  it 
executed  with  temper  and  moderation.     As  to  Prior,  it  is 
probable  that  he  gave  his  real  opinion,  but  an  opinion  that 
will  not  be  a(h)])ted  by  men  of  lively  fancy.     With  regard  to 
Gray,  when  he  condemns  tlie  apostrophe,  in  which  Father 
Thames  is  dcsiivd  to  iA\  who  dn\  es  the  hoop,  or  tosses  the 
ball,  and  then  adds,  tliat  Father  Thames  had  no  better  means 
of  knowing  than  hiinseir;  wlien  he  compai*es  the  abrupt  be- 
ginning of  the  iirst  stanza  of  the  bard  to  the  ballad  of  Johnny 
Armstrong,  *'  Is  tlici'e  ever  a  man  in  all  Scotland  ;"  Thciv 
are,  perhaps,  few  friends  of  Johnson,  who  would  not  wish  to 
blot  out  both  the  passages.     It  may  be  questioned  whether 
Um;  remarks  on  Pope's  Essay  on  Man  can  be  received  with- 
out great  caution.     It   has   been   ali'eady    mentioned,    that 
Crousaz,  a  professor  in  Switzerland,  eminent  for  his  Treatise 
of  Logic,  started  up  a  professed  enemy  to  that  poem.     John- 
son says,  "  his  mind  vras  one  of  those,  in  which  philosopliy 
and  pit»ty  ai'c  happily  united.     He  looked  with  distrust  upon 
all  meraphysicai  systems  of  theology,  and  was  pei*suaded, 
that  the  jM)si Turns  of  Pope  wei-e  intended  to  draw  mankind 
away  fmm  Ilevehition,  and  to  represent  tiie  v»ho!e  course  of 
thimcs  as  a  necessarv  concatenation  of  indissoluble  fatnilitv.'* 
This  is  not  t!ie  place  for  a  controversy  about  the  Leibnitzian 
system.     Warhurtcni,  with  all  the  powers  of  his    large  and 
conipiThensive  nund.  published  a  \  indication  of  Pope;  and 
yet  Johnson  says,  that  *'in  many  passages  a  religious  eye 
may  easily  discover  expressions  not  very  favourable  to  morals, 
or  to  li!)erty.*'     This  sentence  is  severe,  and,  ])erhaps,  dog- 
matical.    Crousaz  wrote  an  Examen  of  The  Essay  on  Man, 
and  afterwai'ds  a  Commenlary  on  every  remarkable  passage  ; 
and   tho'jgh    it   now   apixiii's   that  Mrs.   Elizahetli  Carter 
translated  the  foreiix"  critic,  vet  it  is  certain  that  Johnson 
oncouraged  the  Nvcuk,  and,  |)erliaps,  imbibed  those  early  pn*- 
judices  which  adhei'ed  to  iiiui  to  tlie  end  of  his  life.     He  shud- 
dered at  the  idea  of  iiToligion.     Hence  we  arc  told  in  the 
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I^  of  Pope*  **  Never  mn  penury  of  knowled^  snd  vulgt* 
tify  of  aeatiinent  m  happily  di^uised ;  Pope,  ra  Ute  chair  of 
visdom,  tella  mnch  that  every  man  knows,  and  orach  that  ht  ■ 
did  not  know  himself;  and  gives  ns  ctHnfort  in  tbe  pontioii, 
that  thongh  man^«  a  fool,  yet  God  is  wise ;  that  human  ad'  j 
Tantagea  are  nnst^le ;  titat  our  tme  honour  is,  not  to  hav*  • 
a  nvat  part*  but  to  act  it  well ;  that  virtae  only  is  our  owi^  * 
aiM  tiiat  happiness  is  always  in  our  power.     The  reader*  i 
when  he  meets  all  this  in  its  new  array,  no  longer  knows  ths 
talk  of  his  motiier  and  his  nurse."    But  may  it  not  be  sai^ 
that  every  system  of  ethics  must  or  ought  to  terminate  It 
plainand  general  maxima  for  the  use  of  life?  And  though  i> 
such  axioms  no  discovery  is  made,  does  not  the  beauty  of  Aa 
moral  theory  consist  in  tiie  premises,  and  the  chain  of  reason- 
ing tiiat  leads  to  tiie  conclusion^  May  not  tmth,  as  JohnsM 
himself  says,  be  conveyed  to  the  mind  by  a  new  train  of  in- 
termediate images?  Pope's  doctrine  about  the  ruling  paasioa 
does  not  seem  to  be  refuted,  though  it  is  called,  in  banh  temn, 
pernicious  as  well  as  false,  tending  to  establish  a  kind  cf 
moral   predestination,   or  overruling  principle,  which  can- 
not be  resisted.     But  Johnson  was  too  easily  alarmed  in  tht 
cause  of  religion.     Organized  as  the  human  rare  is,  indivi- 
duab  have  different  inlets  of  perception,  different  powers  of 
mind,  and  different  sensations  of  pleasure  and  pain. 

All  (prckd  their  chum^  but  chum  not  all  »like, 
OndiHerent  icnies  difTrrcnt  vbjecti  itrilcc) 
Hence  diflereiit  puiiioiii  more  or  Icm  inflame, 
Ab  itroni:;  or  weak  thc<irf-an>  of  the  frame. 
Anil  bence  one  muter  pawon  in  the  breut. 
Like  Auon'i  Mrpent,  avallowi  up  the  reat. 

Brumoy  says,  Pascal  from  hb  infancy  felt  himself  a  geotne* 
trician;  and  Vandyke,  in  like  manner,  was  a  painter.  Shaki- 
peare,  who  of  all  poets  had  the  deepest  insight  into  human 
nature,  was  aware  of  a  prevailing  bias  in  the  operations  of 
every  mind.  By  bira  we  are  told,  "  Mat>ter1ess  passion 
sways  ua  to  the  mood  of  what  it  likes  or  loaths," 

It  remains  to  inquire,  whctlier  in  the  lives  before  os  the 
characters  an  partial,  and  too  often  drawn  « ith  maligni^  of 
misrepresentation.  To  pi'ove  this  it  is  alleged,  tliat  Johnson 
has  niisrcpiesented  the  circumstances  relative  to  the  transla- 
tion of  the  first  Iliad,  and  maliciously  ascribed  that  perform- 
ance to  Addison,  instead  of  Tickell,  with  too  much  reli- 
ance ontlie  testimony  of  Pope,  taken  from  the  account  in  tha 
pifcn  left  by  Mr.  Spenc«.    For  a  refutation  of  the  fallacy  im- 
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KDdto  Addism, weare  rrferredta  a  note  in  the Bioeraphia 
tannica*  vritten  by  the  late  Judge  Blackstone,  vho,  it  is 
miAf  examined  the  whole  matter  with  accuracyy  and  found 
Ihat  the  first  regular  statement  of  llie  accusation  against  Addi- 
mi  was  published  by  Rufilicady  in  his  Lifeof  Pope,  from  the 
■atrrials  which  he  received  from  Dr.  Warburton.  But  with 
all  due  deference  to  the  learned  judge,  whose  talents  desearve 
afl  ipatse,  tiiis  account  is  by  no  means  accurate. 
-  &r  Richard  Steele,  in  a  dedication  of  the  Comedy  of  tlie 
Biwuner  to  Mr.  Congreve,  gave  the  fost  insight  into  that 
Iwiafso  He  says,  in^fr^le  of  anger  and  resentment,  **  If 
tet  gentleman,  Mr.  ^{^ell,  thinks  himself  iiyured,  I  will 
4I0W I  have  wronged  ^im  upon  this  issue,  that,  if  the  reputed 
tHinslator  of  the  first  book  of  Homer  shall  please  to  give  us 
Msther  book,  there  ehall  appear  another  good  judge  m  poe» 
tgjf  boudes  Mr.  Alexander  Pope,  who  shall  like  it.'*  The 
aiMMuritj  of  Steele  outweighs  all  opinions  founded  on  vain 
Ongectore,  and,  indeed,  seems  to  be  decisive,  since  we  do 
•at  find  lliat  Tickell,  though  warmly  pressed,  thought  proper 
la  vindicate  himself. 

But  the  grand  proof  of  Johnson's  malignity  is  the  manner 
in  which  he  has  treated  the  character  and  conduct  of  Milton. 
To  enforce  this  charge  has  wearied  sophistry,  and  eidiansted 
the  invention  of  a  party.  What  they  cannot  deny,  they  md- 
liate  ;  what  they  cannot  prove,  they  say  is  probable.  But 
why  all  this  rage  against  Dr.  Johnson?  Addison,  before  him, 
had  said  of  Milton ; 

Oh  !  had  the  poet  ne'er  profanM  his  pen. 
To  varniA  o'er  the  guilt  of  fidtbless  men ! 

And  had  not  Johnson  an  equal  right  to  avow  his  sentiments  ! 
Do  his  enemies  claim  a  privilege  to  abuse  whatever  is  valu- 
able to  Englishmen,  either  in  church  or  state  ?  And  must  flie 
ISherty  of  uirLicEirsED  fbhttino  be  denied  to  the  fiiends  of 
tibe  British  constitution  ? 

It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  argument  through  all  its 
artifices,  since,  dismantied  of  ornament  and  seducing  lan- 

Siage,  ibt  plain  truth  may  be  stated  in  a  narrow  compass, 
ohnson  knew  that  Milton  was  a  republican ;  he  says,  ^'  an 
acrimonious  and  surly  republican,  for  which  it  is  not  known 
that  he  gave  any  better  reason,  than  that  a  popular  govern- 
iunt  was  the  most  frugal ;  for,  the  trappings  of  a  monarchy 
would  set  up  an  ordinary  commonwealth.*'  Johnson  knew 
tiuit  MUton  t^ed  aloud  **  of  the  danger  of  readmitting 
kingriiip  in  this  nation;^  and  when  Milton  adds,  ^^thata 
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commonwealth  was  commended,  or  rather  enjoined^^  by  our 
Saviour  himself,  to  all  chnstians.  not  without  a  remapkable- 
disallowance,  and  the  brand  ofgentleism  upon  kingship/Mohn- 
son  thought  him  no  better  than  a  wihl  enthusiast.     He  knew 
as  well  as  Milton,  **  that  the  happiness  of  a  nation  must  needs 
be  firmest  and  ceHainest  in  a  full  and  five  council  of  their 
own    elcf^tiiig,    where    no    sini^le  person,    but   reason  only, 
sways;*'  but  the  example  of  all  the  ivpublics,  iTcorded  in  the  an- 
nals of  mankind,  gave  him  no  i-oom  to  hope  that  ivason  only 
would  be  heanL     He  knew  that  the  repuhlican  form  of  go- 
vernment, having  little  or  no  comp^^'/lion,  and  no  consonance 
of  parts  by  a  nice  mc^chanism  fornllfeca  regular  whole,  was 
too  simple  to  he  beautiful  even  in  theory.     In  pi-actice    it, 
perhaps,  never  existed.     In   its   most  flourishing  state,    at 
Athens,  Rome,  an<l  Carthage,  it  was  a  constant  scene  of  tu- 
mult and  commotion.     Fi'om  the  miscldefs  of  a  wild  demo- 
ci'acy,  the  progress  has  ever  been  to  the' dominion  of  an  aris- 
tocracy ;   and   the    word    aristocracy   ftitally    includes    the 
boldest  and  most  turbulent  citizens,  who  rise  by  their  crimes, 
and  call  themselves  the  best  men  in  the  state.     By  intrigue, 
by  cabal,  and  faction,  a  pernicious  oligarchy  is  sure  to  suc- 
ceed, and  end  at  last  in  the  tyranny  of  a  single  ruler.  Taci- 
tus, the  great  master  of  political  wisdom,  saw,  under  the  mixed 
authority  of  king,  nobles,  and  people,   a  better  form  of  go- 
vernment than  Milton's  boasted  republic  ;  and  wliat  Tacitus 
admired  in  theory,  but  despaired  of  enjoying,  Johnson  saw 
establisliefi  in  this  country.     He  knew  that  it  had  b(*en  over- 
turned by  the  rage  of  irantic  men  :  but  he  knew  that,  after 
the  ii*on  i-od  of  Ci-omwcirs  usurpation,  the  constitution  was 
once  more  I'cstoi'cd  to  its  first  principles.     Monarchy  was 
established,  and  tliis  country  was  i-egenerated.     It  wits  re- 
generated a  second  time  at  the  revolution  ;  the  riglils  of  men 
wei*e  then  defined,  and  the  blessings  of  good  onler  and  civil 
libci-ty  have  been  e>  or  since  diffused  tlii*ough  the  whole  com- 
munitv. 

Tlie  |K*ace  and  happiness  of  society  were  what  Dr.  Johnson 
had  at  heait.  lie  knew  tliat  Milton  called  liis  defence  of  tlic 
iH'gicides,  a  defence  of  the  people  of  England,  hut,  however 
glossed  and  varnished,  he  thought  it  an  apology  for  murder. 
Had  the  men,  who,  under  a  show  of  liberty,  bi'ouglit  their 
king  to  the  scaffold,  proved  by  their  subsefiuent  conducts  that 
the  public  good  inspii*ed  their  actions,  the  end  might  have 
given  some  sanction  to  the  means ;  but  usurpation  and  slavery 
followed.  Milton  undertook  tlje  oftice  of  secretarv  under  the 
d'^potic  ]iower  of  Cromwell,  offering  tJie  inceui^e  of  adulation 
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to  his  master,  with  the  titles  of  Director  of  public  Councils, 
the  Leader  of  unconciuei*ecl  Armies,  tlic  Father  of  his  country, 
Milton  declared,  at  the  Kanie  time,  that  '^Miothing  is  moi-e 
pleasing  to  God,  or  moi-e  agi-eeable  to  i*eason,  than  that  the 
highest  mind  shouhl  have  the  soveiTign  jK)wer."  In  this  strain 
of  sen'ilo  flattery,  Milton  gives  us  tlie  right  divine  of  tyrants. 
But  it  seems,  in  the  same  piece,  he  exhoi-ts  Ci'omwell,  *'  not 
to  dcsei-t  tliose  great  principles  of  liberiy,  which  he  had  pro- 
fessed to  espouse :  for,  it  would  be  a  grievous  enormity,  if, 
after  having  successfully  op|>osed  tyranny,  he  should  himself 
act  the  part  of  a  tyrant,  and  betray  the  cause  that  he  had 
defended/'  This  deseKion  of  every  honest  principle  the  ad- 
vocate for  libcftv  lived  to  see.  Ciximwell  acted  the  tvrant ; 
and,  with  vile  hypocrisy,  told  the  people,  that  he  had  consulted 
tiie  Lord,  and  the  Lord  would  have  it  so.  Milton  took  an 
under  part  in  the  tragedy.  Did  that  become  the  defender  of 
tlie  people  of  England?  Bnitus  saw  his  (country  enslaved  ; 
he  stinick  the  blow  for  fiTcdom,  and  ho  died  with  honour  in 
the  cause.  Had  he  lived  to  be  a  secretary  under  Tiberius, 
what  would  now  be  said  of  his  memory  ? 
•  But  still,  it  seems,  the  prostitution  with  which  Milton  is 
chsirged.  since  it  cannot  be  defende^l,  is  to  be  letortwl  on  the 
character  of  Johnson.  For  this  purj.ose  a  book  has  been 
published,  called  Remarks  on  Dr.  Johnson^s  Life  of  Milton  ; 
to  which  are  added.  Milton's  Tractate  of  Education,  and 
Areopagitica.  In  this  laboured  tract  we  are  told,  **  There 
is  one  performance  ascribed  to  the  pen  of  tlie  doctor,  where 
the  pi-ostitution  is  of  so  singula]*  a  nature,  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  select  an  adequate  motive  for  it  out  of  the  moun- 
tainous heap  of  con  jectiiral  causes  of  human  passion  or  human 
caprice.  It  is  tlie  speech  of  tlie  late  unhappy  Dr.  William 
DcNid,  when  he  was  about  to  hear  the  sentence  of  the  law 
pmnounced  u{Mm  liim,  in  consef]uence  of  an  indictment  for 
forgery.  Tlie  voice  of  tlie  public  has  given  the  honour  of 
manufacturing  this  sjktcIi,  ti)Dr.  Johnson^  and  tlie  style  and 
configuration  c^f  the  speech  itself  confirm  the  imputation.  But 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  divine  \\hat  could  be  his  motive  for 
accepting  the  otlice.  A  man,  to  express  the  precise  stjite  of 
mind  of  another,  about  to  be  destined  to  an  ignominious  death 
for  a  capital  crime,  should,  one  would  imagine,  have  some 
consciousness,  that  he  himself  had  incuri*ed  some  guilt  of  the 
iNUue  kind,"  In  all  the  schools  of  sophistry  is  there  to  be 
found  HO  vile  an  argument?  In  the  jnirlieus  of  Grub  Sti'eet, 
is  tliere  such  anotlier  mouthful  of  dirt?  In  tlie  N\hole  quiver 
of  malice  is  tlierc  8«)  envenomed  a  shaft? 
vol-  I.— 
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AftiM-  this  it  is  to  be  hojted,  tliat  a  coi>tai]i  class  of  nifiii  will 
talk  no  more  of  Juhiison's  malignity.  The  last  apology  for 
Milton  is,  that  lio  actetl  arconling  tu  hU  principles.  But 
Johnson  tliought  those  principles  detestable  :  pernicious  to  ^0 
constitution  in  cliupch  and  stAte,  ^le^tl■^cti^o  nt  the  peace  of 
society,  and  hostile  to  the  great  fabric  of  civil  policy,  which 
the  wisdom  of  ages  has  taught  every  Briton  to  revere,  to  love> 
and  cherish.  He  reckoned  Milton  in  that  clsisn  of  men,  whom 
the  Roman  historiaiiH  saytt.  when  tlicy  want,  byaaudden  con- 
vulsion, to  overturn  the  government,  they  roar  and  clainour 
for  liberty ;  if  they  siiccwd,  they  destroy  libeity  itself.  Ut 
impeiium  eitrlanf,  Liberlatem  prsfentnt :  at  ptrvertfrmi, 
Uherlttlem  ipsam  aggredienttir.  Such  were  the  sentiments  oif 
Dr.  Johnson;  and  it  may  be  asked,  in  tlie  language  of  Boling- 
hruke,  "  Are  these  sentiments,  which  any  man,  who  is  born 
a  Briton,  in  any  circumstances,  in  any  situation,  ought  to  be 
ashamed  or  afraid  to  avow?"  Johnson  baa  doue  ample  justice 
to  Milton's  poetry  ;  the  Criticism  on  Paradise  Lost  is  a  suh- 
lime  composition.  Had  he  thought  tlie  author  as  good  and 
pious  a  citizen  as  Dr.  Watts,  he  would  have  been  ready,  not- 
withstanding his  nonconformity,  to  do  equal  honour  to  th» 
memorv  of  the  n 
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vUl  find  a  pwpetual  source  of  pleasure  and  instruction.  With 
dM  precautions,  authors  may  learn  to  grace  their  style  with 
dkqianoey  harmony,  and  precision ;  they  may  be  taught  to 
tUnk  with  vigour  and  perspicuity ;  and,  to  crown  the  whole, 
W  a  diligent  attention  to  these  books,  all  may  advance  in 
lirtue. 
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IN  IMITATION  OF  THE  THIRD  SATIRE  OF  JUVENAL. 


wmrmv  m  1738. 


Qoia  ineptx 
Tain  jMtient  urbis,  tain  ferreoi  at  teneat  ae  ?    Xvr. 


iA,9 


» 


^TaouoH  grief  and  fondness  in  mj. breast  rebel,   ?.'     '' 
When  iiyur'd  Thalss*  bids  the  town  fEurewell, 
Tet  still  my  calmer  thoughts  his  choice  commend, 
I  praise  the  hermit,  bat  regret  the  friend,' 
Resolved  at  length,  from  Tice  and  London  far. 
To  breathe  in  distant  fields  a  purer  air, 

JUV.  SAT.  UL 
■  Qoamyis  digrenu  veteris  confusos  amici ; 
Lando,  tamfcn,  Tacuis  qoodsedem  figere  Cmnii 
Deatinet^  atque  onum  drem  donare  Sibyll«.  ^ 

*  SlrYdbn  Hawlcini  says,  that  by  Thalea  we  are  here  to  underatand  Samge.  ^  '^^ 
Ifr.  Boswell  asaerta  that  thia  ii  entirely  groundless,  and  adds,  ^  I  have  ipwk 
umctd  that  Dr.  Johnson  said,  be  was  not  so  murii  as  acquainted  with  Savjge 
whin  he  wrote  his  Ufltien.**    TUs,  added  to  the  drcjimstanee  of  the  date^c. 
^Vf^  yd  not  set  out  for.  Walea  tilf  July,  1739,  might  be  dedfiTe,  iffofifor-  -    "^  t 
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And,  fix'd  on  Canbria's  solitaiy  dwre, 
GiTe  to  St.  Dvrid  one  trne  Briton  more. 

*  For  who  would  leare,  nnbrib'd,  Hibenkia's  land. 
Or  change  the  rocks  of  Scotland  for  the  Strand  ? 
There  none  are  swept  bj  tndden  fate  awa7» 

Bat  all,  whom  hunger  spares,  with  age  decay ; 
-  Hfere  malice,  rapine,.accident,  conacre, 
And  now  a  rabUe  rages,  now  a  fire ; 
Xheir  ambnsh  here  relentless  rufSans  lay. 
And  here  the  fell  attorney  prowls  for  prey; 
Here  fidling  houses  thunder  on  your  head. 
And  here  a  female  athdBt  talks  you  dead. 

*  While  Thalss  waits  the  wherry  that  contains 
Of  dissipated  wealth  the  small  remains, 

On  Thames's  banks,  in  silent  thought  we  stood 
Where  Greenwich  smiles  upon  the  silrer  flood ; 
Struck  with  the  seat  that  gare  Euza*  birth, 
We  kneeU  uid  kiss  the  consecrated  earth ; 
In  pleasing  dreams  the  blissful  age  renew. 
And  call  Britannia's  glories  back  to  view ; 
Behold  her  cross  triumphant  on  the  main. 
Hie  guard  of  commerce,  and  the  dread  of  Spain, 


*— Brgo  Tel  Prochytam  pnepono  Sabume, 
Kam  qiaid  t«i  niiaenmi,  tiun  solam  vidimus,  iit  non 
l)eterius  eredas  horrere  iocelidis,  kpsus 
"teetotum  anidnoa,  &  miUe  pSiWula  sxva 
L      ,    ^  Urbia^  et  Aogusto  recitantes  mense  poetas  ? 

%  *            '  Bed,  dam  tota  dpmus  rtiedft  oonponitur  un&, 
.^  Jbubititit  ad  Teterm  arcya. 

«  .  ImMtely  for  Mr.  B^well  he  had  not,  a  few  pages  after,  i^reo  us  some  highly 
•  Ajb^ifiroeiitaty  Bnei  wljucb,  **  be  was  assured  were  written  by  Dr.  Johnscm.'* 
O  *  ^  M  JHcardum  Sava^f  In  April*  1738,  about  a  month  before  XmuImi  wis  pnb- 
\  0  BAed.  This  surely  implies  previous  acquaintance  mth  Savage,  Ibr  Dr*  Min- 
*  -^  ana  woul4%ot  bave  pndsed  a  stranger  in  such  terms,  and  gives  a  very  strong 
^  .  *  pn^ilftty  to  Sur  John  Halrkin's  conjecture.  TbatSavage  AdmA'WtOUt 
^  f  ht  Wales'  until  the  following  year,  iv  m  matter'  of  little  conseqiienee»  as  tbe. 
^*  li^iiiftiin  of  such  a  jottineyiwoad  justify  the  lines  aBuding  to  it,  See  Boa- 
vlta^  life  of  Johnson,  voL  i.  p.  100,  and  p.  139,  SvDJ^^t.  1804. 

%  -      "  *Queein£6ifebetb,botnatGreenwicb.       .       «    5      '^ 
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Ere  masquerades  debanch'd,  excise  oppressed, 
Or  English  honour  grew  a  standing  jest. 

A  transient  calm  the  happj  scenes  bestow. 
And  for  a  moment  lull  the  sense  of  wo. 
At  length  awaking,  with  contemptuous  frown. 
Indignant  Thales  eyes  the  neighb'ring  town. 

*  Since  worth,  he  cries,  in  these  degenerate  dajs 
Wants  e'en  the  cheap  reward  of  empty  praise ; 
In  those  curs'd  walls,  devote  to  vice  and  gain ; 
Since  unrewarded  science  toils  in  vain ; 
Since  hope  but  sooths  to  double  my  distress. 
And  every  moment  leaves  my  little  less; 
While  yet  my  steady  steps  no  '  stall*  sustains, 
Atid  life  still  vig'rous  revels  in  my  veins ; 
Grant  me,  kind  Heaven,  to  find  some  happier  place, 
Where  honesty  and  sense  are  no  disgrace ; 
Some  pleasing  bank  where  verdant  osiers  play, 
Some  peaceful  vale  with  nature's  paintings  gay ; 
Where  once  the  harassed  Briton  found  repose. 
And,  safe  in  poverty,  defy'd  his  foes ; 
Some  secret  cell,  ye  Pow'rs,  indulgent  ^ve, 

•  Let live  here,  for  —  has  learn 'd  to  live. 

Here  let  those  reign,  whom  pensions  can  incite 
To  vote  a  patriot  black,  a  courtier  white; 
Explain  their  country's  dear  bought  rights  away, 
And  plead  for  *  pirates  in  the  face  of  day ; 
With  slavish  tenets  taint  our  poison'd  youth, 
And  lend  a  lie  the  confidence  of  truth. 

*  Hie  tunc  Umbritius ;  Quando  artibus,  inquit,  honestis 
Nullus  in  urbc  locus,  nulla  emolumenta  laborum, 

R«f  hodie  minor  est,  heri  quam  fuit,  atque  eadem  eras 
Deteret  eziguis  aliquid ;  proponimus  illuc 
Ire,  fiktigatis  ubi  Dxdalus  ezuit  alas ; 
Dum  nova  canltiea.— ^ 

» ct  pedibus  me 

Porto  meis,  nullo  dextram  subeuntc  bacUlo. 

*  Cedanus  patriik ;  vivant  Arturius  istic 

Et  Catullus ;  maneant  qui  nigra  in  Candida  vertunt. 

*  The  invasions  of  the  Spaniards  were  defended  in  the  houses  of  pariit- 
oMnt. 


>  Let  rach  nise  ptUcei,  and  auaon  bn;. 
Collect  ft  tax,  or  bum  a  lotterr ; 
'With  warbling  ennnchi  fill  our  *  liaeao'd  Btage, 
And  laU  to  seiritnde  a  thooghtleaa  age. 

Heroes,  proceed !    What  bonnda  jovr  pride  shall  hold  : 
What  check  restrain  jonr  thirst  ot  power  and  gold  { 
Behold  rebellions  viriae  qnite  o'erthrown. 
Behold  our  bme,  our  wealth,  onr  lives,  jour  own. 

To  such,  the  plnnder  of  a  land  iagiv's. 
When  poblic  crimes  inflame  the  wrath  of  Heaven ; 
'Bnt  what,  mj  friend,  what  hope  remains  for  me. 
Who  start  at  theft,  and  bigsh  atpeijary? 
Who  scarce  forbear,  thoagh  Bxitain's  coart  he  &ing. 
To  plnck  a  titled  poet's  borrowed  wing ; 
A  statesman's  logic  unconvinc'd  can  hear. 
And  dare  to  slumber  o'er  the  t  Gazetteer; 
Despise  a  fool  in  half  his  pension  dress'd. 
And  strive  in  vain  to  laagh  atCIodio's  jest. 
*(Miers  with  softer  smiles,  and  subtler  art, 
'    Can.  sap  the  principles,  or  taint  the  heart; 
With  more  address  a  lover's  note  conve;, 
'(^  Or  bribe  a  virgin's  innocence  a^vajr. 

^  Well  may  the;  rhe,  while  I,  whose  rustic  tongue 
'    Me'er  knew  to  puzzle  right,  or  vamish  wrong, 
V'  Spum'd  as  a  beggar,  dreaded  as  a  spy, 
Live  unre^rded,  vnlamented  die. 
.-    i^FoT^at  but  social  guilt  the  friend  endears  ? 
^  ~.  Who  shares  Org^lto**  crimes,  his  fortune  shares, 

'     ^       1  Queis  facile  est  »)eincondiioere,flutnfau,pDrtus, 
'v  ,    KcoHidun^vieni.porUiniluiii  ad' tuata  cadaver.— - 

^  jHhnen  nnncjldant. 
p.  f(tiild<Raoivfaciun.'  mcnttri  ncscioi  llbmn), 

48!  nialui  cat,  neqnea  Uud«re  et  poscere. — 

e   -'     ' vren-ead  nnptaSquxmiUitadiilter,    ' 

>  \i'  Qdx  niandat  norinl  ali! ;  ne  nema  miniam 
p  Fur  eih,  stque  idto  nolfi  eonic*  eieo. 
<•  ^n*  nuno  diliglturliU  conaciu  j    ■ 
I  *     Cuas  crit  Verri,  ^i  J^mm  terapore,  quo  vuJt, ; 
AcctAucpotftt ■ 


■  TJ^fioeaauiV  act  fitbea 

H 


"But  thou,  should  tempting  villainy  present 
All  M«rlb'rough  hoarded,  or  all  Villiers  spent, 
Tom  from  the  glitt'ring  bribe  thy  Bcornful  eye. 
Nor  sell  for  gold,  what  gold  coald  never  buy. 
The  peaceful  slumber,  self  approving  day. 
Unsullied  fame,  and  conscience  ever  eay. 

"The  cheated  nation's  happy  fav'rites,  see! 
Mark  whom  the  great  caress,  who  frown  on  me 
LoNDOM  !  the  needy  villain's  gen'ral  home. 
The  common  sewer  of  Paris  and  of  Rome! 
With  eager  thirst,  by  folly  or  by  fate, 
Bucks  in  the  dregs  of  each  corrupted  state. 
Forgive  my  transports  on  a  theme  like  this, 
"I  cannot  bear  a  French  metropolis. 

'*I)tnstriousEDwAKD!  from  the  realms  of  day. 
The  land  of  heroes  and  of  saints  survey)^ 
Nor  hope  the  British  lineaments  to  trace. 
The  rustic  grandeur,  or  the  surly  grace ; 
Bat,  lost  in  thoughtless  ease  and  empty  show. 
Behold  the  warrior  dwindled  to  a  beau ; 
Sense,  freedom,  piety,  refin'd  away. 
Of  Prance  the  mimic,  and  of  Spain  the  prey. 

All  that  at  home  no  more  can  beg  or  steal. 
Or  like  a  gibbet  better  than  a  wheel; 
Hiss'd  from  the  stage,  or  hooted  from  the  coQrt, 
Their  air,  their  dress,  their  politics,  import; 
*'  Obsequious,  artful,  voluble,  and  gay, 
On  Britun's  fond  credulity  they  prey. 


•■  —         Tanti  tibi  non  lit  opaci 
Onnit  treiu  T>gi,  quodqn<  in  mare  Tolritor  sunUB, 
0t  lomno  cafCM. 

■■  (tux  nunc  dWitibus  gens  scccptlMims  nostril 
Et  quoi  pneeipoe  fu^am  propeisbo  fateri. 

'•  —  '                Non  pouum  ferre.  Quintet 
Gtacam  urbem. 


"  Rutticiu  ille  tuui 
ceromatico  fert  nic 
>i  lagemum  veloi,  audacia  pcrdita,  fctmo 


No  gainfal  trade  their  indnfltrjr  can  'scape, 
>*The7  Hing,  thej  dance,  clean  shoes  or  cure  b  clap ; 
All  sciences  a  fasting  Monsienr  knows. 
And,  bid  him  go  to  bell,  to  hell  he  goes. 

*'  Ah  !  wUttt  avails  it,  that,  Trom  slav'ry  far. 
I  drew  the  breath  of  life  in  English  air ; 
'Was  early  taught  a  Briton's  right  to  prize. 
And  lisp  the  tale  of  Hknrt's  victories ; 
If  the  gull'd  conqneror  receives  the  chain. 
And  flattery  prevails  when  arms  are  vain  ! 

'*  Studious  to  please,  and  ready  to  submit. 
The  supple  Gaul  was  born  a  parisite. 
Still  to  his  int'rest  true,  where'ere  he  goes. 
Wit,  brav'ry,  worth,  his  lavish  tongue  bestows ; 
In  evVy  face  a  thousand  graces  shine. 
Prom  ev'ry  tongue  flows  harmony  divine. 
*'  These  arts  in  vain  our  rugged  natives  try,  ' 

Strain  out  with  fault'ring  diffidence  a  lie, 
And  get  a  kick  for  awkward  flattery.  ' 

Besides,  with  justice,  this  discerning  age 
Admires  their  wond'rous  talents  fur  the  stage  ; 

'"  Well  may  they  venture  on  the  mimic's  art. 
Who  play  from  morn  to  night  a  borrow'd  part ; 
Practis'd  their  master's  notions  to  embrace, 
Rapeat  his  maxims,  and  reflect  his  face ; 
With  evVy  wild  absurdity  comply. 
And  view  each  object  with  another's  eye  ; 
To  shake  with  laughter  ere  the  jest  they  hear. 
To  pour  at  will  the  counterfeited  tear ; 

■'  Augur,  tchtEnobatcB,  medicui,  magusi  oninia  notit, 
Grccalui  enirienB,  in  ctxtum,  jiiiscni,  ib'it, 

"  Usque  adeo  nihil  est,  quod  nostra  infantia  colum 
llauiil  Aventini  > 

■■Quid .'quod  tululnndi  ffeni  pn)d«titin!ni>,  Uuilat 
Sermonem  indocli  bciem  drformia  timici  > 

't  Hkc  etulem  'icet  et  nobis  laud«re  ;  led  illls 
C  reditu  r. 

"  Natio  comeni*  est.    Ride* .'  nuj 
Concatttnr,  he. 
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And,  as  their  patron  hints  the  cold  or  heat» 
To  shake  in  dogdajs,  in  December  sweat, 

*  ^  How,  when  competitors  like  these  contend* 
Can  sarlj  virtue  hope  to  fix  a  friend  ? 

Slaves  that  with  serious  impudence  beguile. 
And  lie  without  a  blush,  without  a  smile  ; 
Exalt  each  trifle,  evVj  vice  adore, 
Vour  taste  in  snuff,  your  judgment  iu  a  whore  ; 
Can  Balbo's  eloquence  applaud,  and  swear 
He  gropes  his  breeches  with  a  monarch's  air. 

For  arts  like  these  preferr'd,  admir*d,  caressed. 
They  first  invade  your  table,  then  your  breast; 
"  Explore  your  secrets  with  insidious  art. 
Watch  the  weak  iiour,  and  ransack  all  the  heart ; 
They  soon  your  ill  placed  confidence  repay. 
Commence  your  lords,  and  govern  or  betray. 

•  '  Bv  numbers  here  from  shame  or  censure  free. 
All  crimes  are  safe  but  Itated  poverty. 

This,  only  this,  the  rigid  law  pursues  ; 
This,  only  this,  provokes  the  snarling  muse. 
The  sober  trader  at  a  tatter'd  cloak 
Wakes  from  his  dream,  and  labours  for  a  joke  ; 
With  brisker  air  the  silken  courties  gaze. 
And  turn  the  varied  taunt  a  thousand  ways. 
**  Of  all  tlie  griefs  that  harass  the  distressM, 
8ure  the  most  bitter  is  a  scornful  jest ;  % 
Pate  never  wounds  more  deep  thegen'rous  heart. 
Than  when  a  blockhead's  insult  points  the  dart. 
«*  Has  Heaven  reserv'd,  in  pity  to  the  poor, 
No  pathless  waste,  or  undiscovered  shore  ? 

>'  Non  sumus  ergfo  pares  ;  melior,  qui  semper  ct  omnl 
Noctc  dieque  potest  alienuni  sumere  vuhtim, 
A  facie  jactare  roanus;  kudare  paratus, 
Si  bene  ructavit,  si  rectum  minxit  amicus. 

**  Scire  volunt  secreta  domus,  atque  inde  timeri. 

')  Materiam  prxbet  causasque  jocorum 

Omnibus  bic  idem  ?  si  fceda  et  scissa  lacema,  &c. 

H  Nil  babet  infelix  paupertas  durius  in  se, 
Quain  quod  ridicules  homines  facit. 

>5 Agmine  facto, 

Ddroerant  ofim  tenuct  migniae  Quintet. 
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No  secret  island  in  the  boandlcss  dibui  i 
No  peuefnl  desert  jet  nndaim'd  *  b;  Spain  ? 
Quick  let  us  rise,  the  happy  seats  explore. 
And  bear  oppresHion's  insolence  no  more. 
This  mournful  tmth  is  ev'ry  where  confess'd, 
*'  Slow  bisbs  wobtb,  bt  poverty  dkpbkss'd  ; 
But  here  more  slow,  where  all  are  slares  to  gold. 
Where  looks  are  merchandise  and  smiles  are  sold  ; 
Where,  won  by  bribes,  by  flatteries  implor'd, 
The  groom  retails  the  favours  of  his  lord. 

But  hark !  th'  affrighted  crowd's  tumultuous  cries 
Roll  through  the  streets,  and  thunder  to  the  skies ; 
Baia'd  from  some  pleasing  dream  of  wealth  and  pow'r. 
Some  pompous  palace,  or  some  blissful  bow'r, 
Aghast  you  start,  and  scarce  with  aching  sight 
Sustain  th'  approaching  fire's  tremendous  light; 
Swift  from  pursuing  horrors  take  your  way, 
And  leave  your  little  all  to  flames  a  prey  ; 
•'Then  through  the  world  a  wretched  vagrant  roam, 
For  where  can  starving  merit  find  a  home  ? 
In  vain  your  mournful  narrative  disclose. 
While  all  neglect,  and  most  insult  your  woea. 
■  <  Should  Heavn'B  just  bolts  Orgi Id's  wealth  confound. 
And  spread  his  flaming  palace  on  the  ground. 
Swift  o'er  the  land  the  dismal  rumour  flies. 
And  public  mournings  pacify  the  skies ; 

X  Huid  fiieile  emergunt,  quorum  virtutibu*  obiUt 
Be>  Miguita  domi,  ted  Romx  durior  ilUa 
Conatu*  — 

I  Omni*  RomE 

Cum  pretio. 

Cogimur,  et  cultis  lu^ire  peculia  Krrli. 

£nimnc cumului,  quod  nudum  clfhuUsmgantem 
Nemo  eibo,  nemo  hoipitio,  teetoqoe  juTtbit. 

"  SI  m>ipn&  Aituricl  cecidlte  domui,  homd*  mater, 
Pnllati  proccrea. 

'TliB  Spaniardi  at  this  time  wen  asid  to  mke  dun  toaomttt  cv 
proriBcei. 
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•  The  l«iir«at  tribe  m  vensl  verse  relate, 
Ban  virtue  ware  willi  persecuiing  fate  ; 
*  With  well  feign'c!  gratitude  the  pensipn'd  baod 
Refund  the  plunder  of  the  beggar'd  lanil. 
See!  i^hile  be  bjilds,  the  gaudy  vassals  come. 
And  crowd  with  sudden  wealth  the  rising  dome; 
The  price  of  boroughs  and  of  souls  restore  ; 
And  raise  his  treasures  higher  than  before  ; 
Now  bless'd  with  all  the  baubles  of  the  great. 
The  polish'd  marble  and  the  shining  plate, 
■*  Orgilio  sees  the  golden  pile  aspire. 
And  hopes  from  angr»  Heav'n  another  fire. 

"  Cuutd'st  thou  resign  the  park  and  play  content, 
Pot  the  fair  banks  of  Severn  or  of  Trent ; 
There  might'at  thou  find  some  elegant  retreat, 
Some  hireling  senator's  deserted  seat ; 
Anil  stretch  ihy  prospects  o'er  the  smiling  land, 
Tor  less  than  rent  the  dungeons  of  the  Strand ; 
There  prune  thy  walks,  support  the  drooping  flowers. 
Direct  thy  rivulets,  and  twine  thy  bowers; 
And,  while  thy  grauiuls  a  cheap  repast  afford, 
Despise  the  dainties  of  a  venal  lord  ; 
There  every  bush  with  oature's  music  rings. 
There  every  breeze  bears  health  upon  its  wings; 
On  all  thy  hours  security  shall  smile. 
And  bless  thine  evening  walk  and  morning  toil. 
**  Prepare  for  death  if  here  at  night  yon  roam, 


Coiiferat  impennj  i  hie,  &c. 
Hie  modium  ■rg^enti. 

J*    Meliors,  ic  plup»  repomt 

Penieua  orbonim  iBUiiiiimm. 

1'  Si  potea  avelU  Circeniibua,  optima  3*r«, 
Aut  FkbrBtcriz  domus,  lut  Fuunone  psntur, 
Qutnii  nunc  tcnebru  unum  conducii  in  knnum, 

Boniilui  hie. 

Vne  bidentii  tmuis  et  cutli  vitlicus  hoTtJ, 
Dude  epuJucn  pouls  cerituin  dare  Pythafpreif 

•■   Po»*»  ig'-avus  baberi 

R  Mbiti  cuui  improvidu*,  ad  cviuud  li 
btetiKua  U*. 
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And  1^  your  will  before  jau  sup  from  hone. 
*'  Some  fiery  fop,  with  new  commiuioD  vain. 
Who  ileepa  oa  bramblea  till  he  killi  hie  nsn ; 
Some  frolic  drunkard,  reeling  from  a  feast, 
Prorokes  a  broil,  and  stabs  70a  for  a  jest. 
**  Tet  e'en  these  heroes,  mischievously  gay. 
Lords  of  the  street,  and  terrors  of  the  way ; 
Flnsh'd  as  they  are.  with  folly,  youth,  and  wine, 
Hmr  prudent  insults  to  the  poor  confine ; 
Ahr  they  mark  the  flambeau's  bright  approach, 
Aad  shun  the  shining  train,  and  golden  coach. 

*'  In  vain  these  danger's  past,  yoar  doors  you  cloiio. 
And  hope  the  balmly  blessings  of  repose; 
Cruel  with  gnilt,  and  daring  with  despair. 
The  midnight  roord'rer  bursts  the  faithless  bar ; 
Inrades  the  sacred  hour  of  silent  rest. 
And  leaves,  unseen,  a  dagger  in  your  breast. 

)*  Scarce  can  our  fields,  such  crowds  atTybnm  die. 
With  hemp  the  gallows  and  the  fleet  supply. 
Propose  your  schemes,  ye  scnatorian  band. 
Whose  *  ways  and  means  support  the  sinking  land ; 
Lest  ropes  be  wanting  in  the  tempting  spring, 
To  rig  another  conroy  for  the  king.t 

*  ^  A  single  gaol,  in  ALrnxD's  golden  reign. 
Could  half  the  nation's  criminals  contain ; 

11  Ebiini^  et  petnlaiH,  qui  nulhiin  fbrte  eedidii. 


X Sed,  qnsniTii  iroprobos  Hinii, 

Alque  mero  ferren^  caret  hunc,  quem  coccina  iKnH 
Vilkri  jubel,  et  comitam  lonpisoiui  ordo, 
Muhum  pnctere>  flwnmmim,  stqiic  znea  Ismpu. 

)<  Nee  tsaen  hoe  Untnm  metou:  nam  qui  q»liet  le 
Non  decrit;  duuii  domibni,  ke. 

3*  Minmui  Id  Tinclii  feni  modui ;  ut  timcM^  ne 
Vomer  defidat,  oe  inarrE  et  nr«ula  de«int. 

f  Felieh  prasvorum  itivoi,  felicia  dicM 
SeoDk,  qtn  quomlsm  «ub  regibu*  atqoe  Iribunis 
VideniDt  uno  conteotuii  oocere  Romim. 

*  A  cani  term  in  the  bouse  or  connona  fbr  methods  of  raiaing  mane;, 
f  Hm  mtion  WB*  diaconteiited  at  the  Tuita  made  hj  the  king  to  lUooTCr. 
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Fair  jiittice»  then,  without  constraint  ador'd. 
Held  high  the  steady  scale,  but  sheath'd  the  sword ; 
No  spies  were  paid,  no  special  juries  known ; 
•   Blest  age !  but  ah !  how  difT'rent  from  our  own ! 
"  Much  could  I  add  ;  but  see  the  boat  at  hand. 
The  tide,  retiring,  calls  me  from  the  land ; 
"  Farewell!  When  youth,  and  health,  and  fortune  spent, 
Thou  fly*st  for  refuge  to  the  wilds  of  Kent ; 
And,  tir'd,  like  me,  with  follies  and  with  crimes. 
In  angry  numbers  wam'st  succeeding  times ; 
Then  shall  thy  fnend,  nor  thou  refuse  his  aid. 
Still  foe  to  vice,  forsake  his  Cambrian  shade; 
In  virtue's  cause  once  more  exert  his  rage. 
Thy  satire  point,  and  animate  thy  page. 

3*  His  alias  poteram,  et  pluries  subnectere  cautas ; 
Sed  jumenta  Tocant. 

99 1^0  vale  nostri  memor ;  et  quoties  te 

noma  tuo  refici  properantem  reddet  Aquino, 
lie  quoque  ad  Elvinam  Cerereoi,  vestnonque  Dianam 
Convelle  a  Cumis;  satirarura  ego,  ni  pudetillas, 
Adjutor  gelidos  veniam  calligatus  in  agros. 


THE 

VAmrr  OP  HtTMAN  WISHES, 

IX  IMITATIOir  OF  THE 
TENTH  SATIRE  OF  JUVENAL. 


Let*  Observation  with  eitensive  view, 
Survey  mankind  Trum  China  to  Peru  ; 
Bem&rk  each  aniious  toil,  earh  eager  strire. 
And  watch  the  basv  scenes  uT  cronded  life; 
Then  mj  how  hope  and  fear,  desire  and  hate, 
O'erspread  with  anares  the  clouded  maze  of  fate, 
Where  wav'ring  man  betraj'd  by  vent'ruus  pride. 
To  chase  the  dreary  paths  without  a  guide. 
As  treach'rous  phantoms  in  the  mist  delude, 
Shuns  fancied  ills,  or  chases  airj  good  ; 
Bow  rarely  reason  guides  the  stubborn  choice. 
Rules  the  bold  hand  or  prompts  the  supplidiil  voice; 
How  nations  sink,  by  darling  scheme*  oppress'd. 
When  vengeance  listens  to  the  fools  request. 
Tate  wings  with  ev'ry  wish  th'  afflictive  dart. 
Each  gift  of  nature,  and  each  grace  of  art; 
With  fatal  heat  impetuous  courage  glows. 
With  fatal  sweetness  elocution  flows ; 
Impeachment  stops  the  speaker's  pow'rful  breath. 
And  restless  fire  precipitates  on  death. 

tBut,  scarce  observ'd  the  knowing  and  the  bold 
Fall  in  the  gen'ral  massacre  of  gold ; 
Wide  wasting  pest!  that  rages  unconfin'd, 
A&d  crowds  with  crimes  the  records  of  mankind  > 

•  Tor.l— 11.  t  Ver.  12—23. 
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For  gold  bis  sword  the  hireling  roflian  draws. 
For  gold  the  hireling  judge  distorts  the  laws; 
Wealth  heap'd  on  wealth*  nor  truth  nor  safety  buys, 
The  dangers  gather  as  Che  treasures  rise. 

Let  histVy  tell,  where  rival  kings  command,         *     ^ 
And  dubious  title  shakes  the  madded  land,  / 

When  statutes  glean  the  refuse  of  the  sword ,« 
How  much  more  safe  the  vassal  than  the  lord ; 
Low  sculks  the  hind  beneatii  the  rage  of.  power. 
And  leaves  the  wealthy  tnutor  in  the  tower. 
Untouched  his  cottage,  and  his  slumbers  sound. 
Though  confiscation's  vultures  hover  round. 

The  needy  traveller,  serene  and  gay. 
Walks  the  wild  heath,  and  sings  his  toil  away. 
Does  envy  seize  thee  ?  crush  th'  upbraiding  joy  $ 
Increase  his  riches,  and  his  peace  destroy  | 
Now  fears  in  dire  vicissitude  invade. 
The  rustling  brake  alarms^  and  quiv'ring  shade; 
Nor  light  nor  darkness  bring  his  pain  relief. 
One  shows  the  plunder,  and  one  hides  the  thief. 

Yet*  still  one  gen'ral  cry  the  skies  assails. 
And  gain  and  grandeur  load  the  tainted  gales; 
Few  know  the  toiling  statesman's  fear  or  care, 
Th'  insidious  rival,  and  the  gaping  heir. 
Oncet  more,  Democritus,  arise  on  earth. 
With  cheerful  wisdom  and  instructive  mirth* 
See  motley  life  in  modern  trappings  dress'd. 
And  feed  with  varied  fools  th'  eternal  jest  { 
Thou  who  couldst  laugh  where  want  enchainM  caprice, 
Toil  crush'd  conceit,  and  man  was  of  a  piece ; 
Where  wealth,  unlov'd,  without  a  mourner  dy*d ; 
And  scarce  a  sycophant  was  fed  by  pride; 
Where  ne'er  was  known  the  form  of  mock  debate ; 
Or  seen  a  new  mafle  mayor's  unwieldy  state; 
Where  change  of  fav'rites  made  no  change  of  laws. 
And  senates  heard  before  they  judg'd  a  cause ; 
How  would'st  thou  shake  at  Britain's  modish  tribe, 
Dart  the  quick  taunt,  and  edge  the  piercing  gibe  ? 

•  Yer.  23-!?r.  t  Ver.  28—5^. 

wot,  I^*-0 
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AttentiTe  truth  »nd  utnre  tm  dcKrjr. 

And  pierce  each  scene  with  pbilOBophic  eye. 

To  thee  were  tolemii  toys,  or  tmptj  show. 

The  robei  of  pleuQra  end  the  TeUa  of  wo ; 

All  aid  the  farce,  end  all  thy  mirth  ntaintatn, 

Whose  joys  are  canseleaa,  or  whose  griefs  are  vain, 

Soch  was  the  scorn  that  fill'd  the  sage's  mind, 
Scnew'd  at  ev'ry  glance  on  hanan  kind ; 
How  jaat  that  acorn  ^re  yet  thy  vMce  declare. 
Search  ev'ry  state,  and  canvass  ev'ry  prayer. 

'Unnumber'd  anppUanta  crowd  Preferment's  gate, 
Atlurst  for  wealth,  and  banitig  to  be  great. 
Delusive  fortune  hears  th'  incesaant  call, 
They  moont,  they  ^ne,  evaporate,  and  fall. 
On  ev'ry  stage  the  foes  of  peace  attend. 
Hate  dogs  their  flight,  and  insult  marks  their  end. 
Love  ends  with  hopa,  the  sinking  statesman's  door 
Pours  in  the  morning  worshipper  no  more; 
For  growing  names  the  weekly  scriUiler  lies. 
To  growing  wealth  the  dedicator  flies, 
From  ev'ry  room  descends  the  painted  face. 
That  hung  the  hright  palladium  of  the  place; 
And,  smok'd  in  kitchens,  or  in  auctions  sold. 
To  better  features  yields  the  frame  of  gold; 
For  now  no  more  we  trace  in  ev'ry  line 
Heroic  worth,  benevolence  divine ; 
The  form  distorted,  justifies  the  fall. 
And  detestation  rids  th*  indignant  wall.' 

But  will  not  Britain  hear  the  last  appeal. 
Sign  her  foes'  doom,  or  guard  her  fav'rites'  zeal  ? 
Ilirongh  freedom's  sons  no  more  remonstrance  rings. 
Degrading  nobles  and  controlling  kings; 
Our  supple  tribes  repress  their  patriot  throats. 
And  ask  no  questions  but  the  price  of  votes; 
With  weekly  libels  and  septennial  ale. 
Their  wish  is  full  to  riot  and  to  rail. 

In  full  blown  dignity,  see  Wolsey  stand, 
I^w  in  bis  voice,  and  fortune  in  his  hand ; 
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To  him  the  church,  the  realm,  their  powers  consign^ 
Through  him  the  rajs  of  regal  bountj  shine, 
Tum'd  bj  his  nod  (lie  stream  of  honour  flows^ 
His  smile  alone  security  bestows ; 
Still  to  new  heights  his  restless  wishes  tow'r. 
Claim  leads  to  claim,  and  pow'r  advances  pow'r; 
Till  conquest  unresisted  ceas'd  to  please. 
And  rights  submitted  left  him  none  to  seize. 

At  length  his  sov'reign  frowns the  train  of  state 

Mark  the  keen  glance,  and  watch  the  sign  to  hate« 
Where'er  he  turns,  he  meets  a  stranger's,  eje. 
His  suppliants  scorn  him,  and  his  followers  flyi 
Now  drops  at  once  the  pride  of  awful  state. 
The  golden  canopy,  the  glitt'ring  plate, 
The  regal  palace,  the  luxurious  board. 
The  liv'ried  army,  and  the  menial  lord. 
With  age,  with  cares,  with  maladies  oppress'd, 
He  seeks  the  refuge  of  monastic  rest. 
Grief  aids  disease,  remember'd  folly  stings. 
And  his  last  sighs  reproach  the  faith  of  kings. 

Speak  thou,  whose  thoughts  at  humble  peace  repine^ 
Shall  Wolsey's  wealth,  with  Wolsey's  end,  be  thine  ? 
Or  liv'st  thou  now,  with  safer  pride  content. 
The  wisest  justice  on  the  banks  of  Trent  ? 
For,  why  did  Wolsey,  near  the  steeps  of  fate, 
On  weak  foundations  raise  th'  enormous  weight  ? 
Why  but  to  sink  beneath  misfortune's  blow, 
Witl\  louder  ruin  to  the  gulphs  below  ? 

*  What  gave  great  Villiers  to  the  assassin's  knife, 
And  fix'd  disease  on  Harley's  closing  life  ? 
What  murder'd  Wentworth,  and  what  exii'd  Hyde, 
By  kings  protected,  and  to  kings  ally*d? 
What  but  their  wish  induig'd  in  courts  to  shine. 
And  pow*r  too  great  to  keep,  or  to  resign  ? 

tWhen  first  the  college  rolls  receive  his  name. 
The  young  enthusiast  quits  his  ease  for  fame; 
Resistless  burns  the  fever  of  renown, 
Caught  from  the  strong  contagion  of  the  gown; 

•  VcT.  108—113.  t  Yer.  114—132. 
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(Het  Bodley's  dome  hia  fbtara  Ubmn  spraad, 
And  ^Buon'i  muiuon  trcnblss  o'er  hit  bead. 
Are  tbete  thj  newa  f  Proceed,  iilnstriou  youth,. 
And  virtue  guard  thee  to  the  tfaroae  of  tmth! 
Yet,  should  tbj  eoQl  indnlge  the  gcaerouB  heat 
Till  captive  Science  yields  her  laat  retreat ; 
Should  reason  guide  thee  with  her  brighteat  nj. 
And  pour  on  nisty  doabt  resntleu  daj ; 
Should  no  false  kindness  Inre  to  looa^elight. 
Nor  praise  relax,  nor  difficnltj'  fiiffiii ; 
Should  tempting  novelty  thy  cell  refrain, 
-And  sloth  effiise  her  opiate  fulnes  in  vain; 
Should  beauty  blunt  en  fops  her  fatal  dart, 
Nor  claim  the  trium|A  of  a  letter'd  heart; 
Should  no  disease  thy  torpid  veins  invade. 
Nor  melancholy's  phantoms  haunt  thy  shade ; 
Yet  hope  not  life  from  grief  or  danger  free. 
Nor  think  the  doom  of  man  revers'd  for  thee ; 
Deign  on  the  passing  world  to  torn  thine  eyes. 
And  pause  awhile  from  letters,  to  be  wise; 
There  mark  what  ills  the  scholar's  life  assail, 
K     Toil,  envy,  want,  the  patron,  and  the  gaol. 
See  nations,  slowly  wise  and  meanly  just. 
To  buried  merit  raise  the  tardy  bust. 
If  dreams  yet  Batter,  once  again  attend. 
Hear  Lydiat's  life,  and  Galileo's  end.t 
-    Nor  deem,  when  teaming  her  last  priz«  bestows. 
The  glitt'ring eminence  exempt  from  foesj 
See,  when  the  vulgar  'scapes,  despis'd  or  aw'd. 
Rebellion's  vengeful  talons  seize  on  Laud, 
From  meaner  minds,  though  smaller  fines  content 
The  plunder'd  palace,  or  seqsestcr'd  rent; 
Mark'd  out  by  dang'rous  parts,  he  meets  the  shock. 
And  fatal  learning  leads  him  to  the  block; 
Around  his  toutb  let  art  and  genius  weep. 
But  hear  his  death,  ye  blockheads,  bear  and  sleep. 

*  There  U  •  tradition,  that  the  itudj  ^  Friar  Bacon,  built  on  an  aieh  ova 
the  bridge,  win  fill  when  *  man  greater  than  Bacon  thall  pan  under  it.  Tc 
prevent  ao  thockinr  an  accident  it  wm  pulled  dova  maov  yean  nnce. 

t  See  Gent.  Mac.  vol  ^Tw.  p.  991.  U^. 
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*The  festal  blazes,  the  triamphal  show> 
The  rayish'd  standard,  and  the  captire  foe. 
The  senate's  thanks,  the  gazette's  pompous  tale. 
With  force  resistless  o'er  the  brave  prevail. 
Sach  bribes  the  rapid  Greek  o'er  Asia  whirl'd. 
For  such  the  steady  Romans  shook  the  world ; 
For  such  in  distant  lands  the  Britons  shine. 
And  stain  with  blood  the  Danube  or  the  Rhine; 
This  pow'r  has  praise,  that  virtue  scarce  can  warm. 
Till  fame  supplies  the  universal  charm. 
Yet  reason  frowns  on  war's  unequal  game. 
Where  wasted  nations  raise  a  single  name; 
And  mortgaged  states  their  grandsires'  wreaths  regret. 
From  age  to  age  in  everlasting  debt; 
Wreaths  which  at  last  the  dear  bought  ri|^t  convey 
To  rust  on  medals,  or  on  stones  decay.  /j 

tOn  what  foundations  stands  the  warrior^a  pride,      CJ^^jl^i^/a^  3 
How  just  his  hopes,  let  Swedish  Charles  decide; 
A  frame  of  adamant,  a  soul  of  fire. 
No  dangers  fright  him,  and  no  labours  tire; 
O'er  love,  o'er  fear,  extends  his  wide  domain, 
Unconquer'd  lord  of  pleasure  and  of  pain ; 
No  joys  to  him  pacific  sceptres  yield. 
War  sounds  the  trump,  he  rushes  to  the  field; 
Behold  surrounding  kings  their  powers  oombine* 
And  one  capitulate,  and  one  resign ; 
Peace  courts  his  hand,  but  spreads  her  charms  in  vain ; 
"Think  nothing  gain'd,"  he  cries,  "till  naught  remain, 
On  Moscow's  walls  till  Gothic  standards  fly. 
And  all  be  mine  beneath  the  polar  sky." 
The  march  begins  in  military  state. 
And  nations  on  his  eye  suspended  wait; 
Stem  famine  guards  the  solitary  coast. 
And  winter  barricades  the  realms  of  frost; 
He  comes,  nor  want  nor  cold  his  course  delay  ;-— 
Hide,  blushing  glory,  hide  Pultowa's  day ; 
The  vanquish'd  hero  leaves  his  broken  bands« 
And  shows  his  miseries  in  distant  lands ; 

•  Ver.  133^146.  t  ^tt.  147^iarr 


CoBdflmn'd  &  nt«ij  ssppUdnit  to  frait. 
While  ladiM  interpoM,  and  alavM  ddate. 
But  did  not  ctuDce  tt  Iraglfa  her  error  mend  ? 
Did  no  snbrerted  eii|Mre  mark  Mi  end  ? 
Did  rival  nionarchs  giTc  the  fktal  wand  ? 
Or  hostile  milli(»ii  preu  him  to  the  grMsd  t 
His  fkll  wu  destined  to  a  barreB  itrand, 
A  pettj  fortren,  and  a  dnbiaaa  hand  t 
He  left  the  name,  at  wbich  the  world  grew  pale. 
To  point  a  moral,  or  adorn  a  tale. 

*  All  times  their  Kenes  of  pompous  woes  afiitrd. 
From  Peraia's  tjrant  to  BaTaria's  lord. 
In  gaj  hostility  and  twriiarom  pride. 
With  half  mankind  embattled  at  his  side. 
Great  Xerxes  comes  to  seize  the  certain  prey. 
And  starves  eibansted  regions  in  his  way  • 
Attendant  flatt'ry  counts  his  mynadt  o'er. 
Till  counted  myriads  sooth  his  pride  no  more ; 
Fresh  praise  is  try'd  till  madness  fires  his  mind. 
The  wares  he  lashes,  and  enchains  the  wind. 
New  pow'rs  are  claim'd,  new  povr'rs  are  still  bestow'd. 
Till  mde  resistance  lops  the  spreading  god ; 
Hie  daring  Greeks  deride  the  martial  show. 
And  heap  their  vallies  with  the  gaudy  foe ; 
Th'  insulted  sea  with  fauinbler  thought  he  gains, 
A  single  skiff  to  speed  his  flight  remains ; 
Th'  encamber'd  oar  scarce  leaves  the  dreaded  coast. 
Through  purple  IhIIows  and  a  floating  host. 

The  bold  Bavarian,  in  a  luckless  hour. 
Tries  the  dread  summits  of  Cesarean  pow'r. 
With  uneipected  legions  bursts  away. 
And  sees  defenceless  realms  receive  his  sway. 
Short  sway .'  fair  Austria  spreads  her  moumTuI  charms. 
The  queen,  the  beauty,  sets  the  world  in  arms; 
From  hill  to  hill  the  beacon's  rousing  blaze 
Spreads  wide  the  hope  of  plunder  and  of  prvse ; 
The  fierce  Croatian,  and  the  wild  Hmbw-, 
With  all  the  sons  of  mvaga  crowd  Ow  war; 
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THE  VANITY  OP  HUUAN  WtSIlF.9. 

The  bfclBed  prince,  lu  Uonour's  flxlt'ring  bloom 
Of  tu*(^  greiiliie»3,  finds  the  faUl  ilauni ; 
His  fuet'  derision,  and  liis  subjccU'  blnine, 
And  dteaU  t«  death  from  anguish  and  from  aliamc. 

'Enlarge  ui;'  life  witJi  mullitudu  of  days! 
In  tiealtli,  in  sickness,  tlius  lUc  suppliant  prajs ; 
IIhIit*  from  himself  his  state,  and  shuns  to  know. 
That  life  protracted  is  protracted  wo. 
Time  liovera  o'er,  impatient  ti>  deatrny. 
And  stints  up  all  the  passages  of  joy ; 
In  vain  their  gifts  tlii:  bounteous  seasons  pour, 
Tbe  fruit  autumnal,  and  the  vernal  flow'r  j 
With  listless  eyes  tlie  dotard  views  the  store. 
He  visws,  and  wonders  that  tliey  please  no  more ; 
Now  pall  the  tasteless  meats,  and  joyless  vrincs, 
And  luxury  with  siglis  her  slave  resigns. 
Approach,  ye  minAlrelti,  try  the  soothing  strain, 
Diliisc  Uic  tuneful  lenitives  of  pain ; 
No  souuda,  alasl  would  touch  tli'  impervious  ear, 
'niaugh  dancing  mountains  w i tnes a 'd  Orpheus  near 
Nor  lute  nor  lyre  his  feeble  puw'rs  attend, 
Nor  swecttr  music  of  a  virtuous  friend  j 
But  everlasting  dictates  crowd  liis  tongue, 
i'ertcniety  grave,  or  positively  wrong. 
The  stiU  returning  tale,  and  ling'nng  jest. 
Perplex  the  fawning  niece  and  pamperM  ^ucst. 
While  growing  hopes  scarce  awe  the  gath'ring  sneer, 
And  scarce  a  legacy  cjin  bribe  to  hear  i 
The  watchful  guests  still  hint  the  last  offence  ; 
'llie  daughter's  petulance,  tho  «on's  expense. 
Improve  bis  heady  rage  with  trcach'rous  skill. 
And  mould  his  passions  till  they  make  his  will. 

ITnnuinber'd  maladies  his  joints  invade, 
lay  siege  to  life,  and  press  the  dire  blockade ; 
Butonextinguisli'd  av'rice  still  reinuins. 
And  dreaded  losses  aggravate  his  pains; 
He  turns,  with  anxious  heart  and  crippled  hands, 
Hit  bonds  of  debt,  and  mortgages  of  lands ; 

wa  his  coffers  with  auspicious  eyes, 
Halixk*  his  gold,  and  countait  till  he  dies. 
•  Ver.  188—388. 


Ml  ns  YAMm  or  nnuir  wmns. 

Bat  gnnt,  ^  nrtHs  of  &  tcmp'nte  pri»B 
Men  with  an  *^  exempt  from  Korti  or  crime ; 
An  tge  tiiat  melts  with  vnpereeir'il  decaj. 
And  glides  in  nodett  innocence  aw«j ; 
Whose  pe&cefnl  daj  benevolence  endears. 
Whose  night  congntulating  canacience  cheers ; 
The  gen'nl  fav'rite  as  the  gen'ral  friend ; 
Snch  age  there  is,  and  who  shall  wish  its  end  ? 

Tet  e'en  on  this  her  load  raiBfortnne  flings, 
To  press  the  wear;  miDntes'  flagging  wings ; 
Mew  sorrow  rises  as  the  daj  retams, 
A  sister  sickens,  oradangfatermoams. 
Now  kindred  merit  fills  the  sable  Iser, 
Now  lacerated  friendship  clalma  a  tear ) 
Year  chases  year,  decaj  parsnes  decay. 
Still  drops  some  joy  from  with'ring  life  away ; 
New  forms  arise,  and  dif  rent  views  engage, 
Snperfluous  lags  the  vet'ran  on  the  stage. 
Till  pitying  Nature  signs  the  last  release. 
And  bids  afflicted  worth  retire  to  peace. 

Bat  few  there  are  whom  hours  like  these  await. 
Who  set  unclouded  in  the  ga\h  of  fate. 
From  Lydia's  monarch  should  the  search  descend. 
By  Solon  caation'd  to  regard  his  end. 
In  life's  last  scene  what  prodigies  snrprise. 
Fears  of  the  brave,  and  follies  of  the  wise ! 
From  HaHborough'a  eyes  the  streams  of  dotage  flow, 
And  Swift  expires  a  driv'ller  and  a  show. 

*  The  teeming  mother,  anxious  for  her  race. 
Begs  for  each  birth  the  fortune  of  a  face ; 
Yet  Vane  could  tell  what  ills  from  beauty  spring ; 
And  Sedley  cars'd  the  form  that  pleas'd  a  king. 
Ye  nrmphs  of  rosy  lips  and  radiant  eyes. 
Whom  pleasure  keeps  too  busy  to  be  wise} 
Whom  joys  with  soft  varieties  invite. 
By  day  the  frolic,  and  the  dance  by  night  f 
Who  frown  with  vanity,  who  smile  with  art. 
And  ask  the  latest  fachion  of  the  heart  i 
What  care,  what  rules,  your  heedless  charms  shall  save. 
Each  nymjth  yonr  rivil,  and  Mcb  yomth  your  slave  i 
•  Ter.  n»~M3. 


THE  VANmr  OF  HCTliAN  WISHES.  IO5 

AgiiBSt  your  fame  with  fondness  hate  combines^ 
The  rival  batters,  and  the  lover  mines. 
With  distant  voice  neglected  Virtue  calls. 
Less  heard  and  less,  the  faint  remonstrance  falls ; 
Tir'd  with  contempt,  she  quits  the  slipp'ry  reign. 
And  pride  and  prudence  take  her  seat  in  vain. 
In  crowd  at  once,  where  none  the  pass  defend. 
The  harmless  freedom,  and  the  private  friend. 
The  guardians  yield,  by  force  superior  ply'd; 
To  Interest,  Prudence ;  and  to  Flatt'ry,  Pride. 
Here  Beauty  falls  betray'd,  despis'd,  distressed. 
And  hissing  Infamy  proclaims  the  rest. 

*  Where  then  shall  Hope  and  Fear  their  objects  find  ? 
Must  dull  suspense  corrupt  the  stagnant  mind  ? 
Must  helpless  man,  in  ignorance  sedate. 
Roll  darkling  down  the  torrent  of  his  fate? 
Must  no  dislike  alarm,  no  wishes  rise. 
No  cries  invoke  the  mercies  of  the  skies  ? 
Inquirer,  cease ;  petitions  yet  remain 
Which  Heav'n  may  hear,  nor  deem  Religion  vain. 
Still  raise  for  good  the  supplicating  voice. 
But  leave  to  Heav'n  the  measure  and  the  chpice. 
Safe  in  his  pow'r,  whose  eyes  discern  afar 
The  secret  ambush  of  a  specious  pray'r ; 
Implore  his  aid,  in  his  decisions  rest. 
Secure,  whate'er  he  gives,  he  gives  tlie  best. 
Yet,  when  the  sense  of  sacred  presence  fires, 
And  strong  devotion  to  the  skies  aspires. 
Pour  furtli  thy  fervours  for  a  healthful  mind. 
Obedient  passions,  and  a  will  resigned ; 
For  love,  which  scarce  collective  man  can  fill ; 
For  patience,  sov'reign  o^er  transmuted  ill ; 
For  faith,  that,  panting  for  a  happier  seat. 
Counts  death  kind  nature's  signal  of  retreat; 
These  goods  for  man  the  laws  of  Heav'n  ordain. 
These  goods  he  grants,  who  grants  the  pow'r  to  gain  1 
With  these  celestial  Wisdom  calms  the  mind. 
And  makes  the  happiness  she  does  not  find. 

_  •  Vet.  346-^3«i. 
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PROLOGUE, 
SPOKEN  BY  MR.  GARRIGK, 


W'tiEv  Leaming'B  triumph  o'er  her  barb'rons  foes 
Fii-st  rcar'd  the  stage,  immortal  Shakspearc  rose  ; 
Kach  change  of  nianj-culnur'd  life  he  drew, 
Rxhuusted  werlda,  nnd  then  imagin'tl  new; 
Exiiitence  saw  him  spuro  her  bounded  reign. 
And  panting  Time  toil'd  nfler  htm  in  vain. 
Ilia  pow'rful  strokes  presiding  truth  impress'd. 
And  unresisted  passion  storm'd  the  breast. 

Then  Jonson  came,  instructed  from  the  schooJ, 
To  please  in  method,  and  invent  by  rule; 
His  studious  patience  and  laborious  art. 
By  regular  approach  assail'd  the  heail; 
Cold  Appi-ubatlun  gave  the  Itng'ring  bavs, 
For  those,  who  durst  not  censure,  scarce  could  praise. 
A  mortal  born,  he  met  thegen'rai  doom, 
Uut  left,  like  Egypt's  kings,  a  lasting  tomb. 

The  wits  of  Charles  found  easier  ways  tu  fame. 
Nor  witth'd  for  Jonson's  art,  or  Shakspeare's  flame. 
Themselves  lliey  studied,  as  they  felt  they  writ ; 
Intrigue  was  jdot,  obscenity  was  wit. 
Vice  always  found  a  sympathetic  friend; 
They  pleas'd  their  age,  and  did  not  aim  tu  mend. 
Yet  b.irds  like  these  aspir'd  to  lasting  praise. 
And  proudly  hnp'd  to  pimp  in  future  days. 
Their  cause  was  genVal,  their  supports  were  atrong. 
Their  slaves  were  willing,  and  their  reign  iras  l«ng ; 
Till  Rhame  rcgain'd  the  post  that  Sense  betray'd. 
And  Virtue  call'd  ObliTion  to  her  kid. 


Tlien,  crusli'd  by  rules,  and  weakenM  as  refin'd. 
For  jears  the  pow'r  of  Tragedy  declin'd  ; 
FrDm  bard  to  bard  the  frigid  caution  crept, 
Till  DeclamatioR  ronr'd,  whilst  Passion  slept; 
¥et  still  did  Virtue  deign  the  stage  to  tread. 
Philosophy  reniain'd,  though  Nature  fled. 
But  forc'd,  at  length,  her  ancient  reign  to  quit. 
She  saw  great  Faustus  lay  the  ghoat  of  wit; 
Bulling  Folly  hail'd  the  joyful  day, 
And  Pantomime  and  Song  confirm'd  her  sway. 

But  who  the  coming  changes  can  presage. 
And  mark  the  future  periods  of  the  stage  '. 
perhaps,  if  skill  could  distant  times  explore, 
Wcw  Behits,  new  Durfeys,  jet  remain  in  store  ; 
^rtiaps  where  Lear  has  rav'd,  and  Hamlet  dy'il. 
On  flying  cars  new  sorcerers  may  ride  ; 
Perhaps,  for  who  can  guess  th'  effects  of  chance  ? 
Here  Hunt  may  box,  or  Mahomet  *  may  ditnce. 

'  Hard  is  his  lot  that,  here  by  fortune  plac'd, 
'Mast  watch  the  wild  vicissitudes  of  taste  ; 
With  eT'ry  meteor  of  caprice  must  play. 
And  chase  the  new  blown  bubbles  of  the  day. 
Ah !  let  not  Censure  terra  our  fate  our  choice. 
The  stage  but  echoes  buck  the  public  voice ;  j 

Tlie  drama's  laws,  the  drama's  patrons  give. 
For  we  that  live  to  please,  must  please  to  live. 

Tlien  prompt  no  more  the  follies  you  decry. 
As  tyrants  doom  their  tools  of  guilt  to  die ; 
Tis  yours,  this  night,  to  bid  the  reign  commence 
Of  rescued  Nature  and  reviving  Sense  ; 
To  chase  the  charms  of  Sound,  the  pomp  of  Show, 
For  useful  Mirth  and  salutary  Wo  ; 
Bid  scenic  virtue  form  the  rising  age, 
And  Trnlh  diffuse  her  radiance  from  the  stage. 


•  Hum,  »  famous  boier  on  the  Mage ;  Mnhomet,  a  rope  dancer,  *lio  hwJ 
exbibitcd  at  Covent  GarJen  Theatre  the  winter  before,  *»ld  to  be  a  Turk. 
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PROLOGUE. 

Ye  glittering  train,  whom  lace  aod  Telvet  blets, 
Suspend  the  soft  solicitudes  of  dress ! 
From  grov'lling  business  and  Buperfluons  care, 
Ye  sons  of  Avarice,  a  moment  spare ! 
Vot'hes  of  Fame,  and  worshippers  of  Power, 
Dismiss  the  pleasing  phantoms  for  an  hour ! 
Our  daring  bard,  with  spirit  unconfin'd, 
Spreads  wide  the  mighty  moral  for  mankind. 
Learn  here  how  Heav'n  supports  the  virtuous  mind. 
Daring,  though  calm ;  and  vig'rous,  though  resign'd. 
Learn  here  what  anguish  racks  the  guilt/  breast. 
In  pow'r  dependent,  in  success  deprest. 
Learn  here  that  Peace  from  Innocence  must  flow  | 
All  else  is  emptj  sound  and  idle  show. 

If  truths  like  these  with  pleasing  language  join ; 
Ennobled,  ;et  uuchang'd,  if  Nature  shine; 
If  no  wild  draught  depart  from  Reason's  rules. 
Nor  gods  his  heroes,  nor  hia  lovers  fools  ; 
Intriguing  Wits  !  his  artless  plot  forgive ; 
And  spare  him.  Beauties !  titiough  hia  lovers  live. 

Be  this  at  least  his  praise,  be  this  his  pride ; 
To  force  applause  no  modern  arts  are  trj'd. 
Should  partial  cat-calls  all  his  hopes  confound, 
He  bids  no  trumpet  quell  the  fatal  sound. 
Should  welcome  sleep  relieve  the  weaij  wit. 
He  rolU  no  thimden  o'er  the  dnwaj  pit. 


Q  VBOLOGUE. 

No  snoru  to  csptinte  the  judgnient  spreadi, 
Nor  bribes  jour  eyes  to  prqudice  jour  heads. 
Unmov'd  though  Witliogs  6iieer  and  Rivals  rail ; 
'Studious  to  plMse,  yet  not  ashuD'd  to  lail. 
He  scorns  the  meek  address,  the  suppliant  strain, 
With  merit  needless,  and  without  it  vain. 
Id  Reason,  Nature,  Tnith,  he  dares  to  trust; 
Ye  Fops,  be  sUeot;  and  jt  Wits,  be  just! 


PERSONS  OP  THE  DRAMA. 


MEN. 

Marohet,  Emperor  of  the  Turks,  Jtfr.  Barry, 

Cali  Bassa,  First  Vizier,  Mr.  Btrry, 

MusTAPHA,  A  Turkish  A^a,  Mr.  Sowdtn. 

Abdalla,  An  Officer,  Mr.  Ilavard. 

HuBZA,  An  Eunuch,  Mr.  Sing. 
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IRENE;  A  TRAGEDY. 

ACT  I— SCENE  I. 

Df.m£tbtvs  and  Leontius  in  Turkiak  habits. 

Leonliua. 
Akd  is  it  thus  Demetrius  meets  his  frieud. 
Rid  in  the  mean  disguise  of  Turkish  robeB, 
With  servile  occrecy  to  lurk  in  shades. 
And  vent  uur  ^ulT'ringa  in  clandestine  groans? 

Till  breathless  fury  wrested  from  destruction, 
Thcsit  gniHiis  were  fatal,  these  disguises  vain  ; 
But  ni>w  our  Turkish  conquerors  have  quench'd 
Their  rage,  and  pali'd  their  appetite  of  murder; 
No  mure  the  glutted  aabre  tliirsts  fur  blood, 
And  weary  cruelty  remits  her  tortures. 

Leontiua. 
Yet  fircccc  enjuys  no  gleam  of  transient  hope; 
No  NDutiiing  incerval  uf  peaceful  sorrow ; 
Tlie  lust  of  gold  succeeds  the  rage  of  conquest. 
The  lust  uf  gold,  unfeeling  and  remorseless, 
'Ilie  lust  corruption  of  degenerate  man  \ 
I'rg'd  hy  the  imperious  soldier's  fierce  command. 
The  groaning  Greeks  break  up  their  gulden  caverns 
Prt-gnant  with  stores  that  India's  mines  might  envy, 
Th'  accumulated  wealth  of  toiling  ages. 

Dtmetriua. 
That  wealth  too  sacred  for  their  country's  use ! 
That  wealth,  too  pleasing  to  be  lost  for  freedom ! 
That  weftltb,  which,  granted  to  their  weeping  prince. 


3  IBBNBi 

Had  nng'd  embattled  nations  at  our  gates ! 
Bat,  thuH  rewrv'd  to  lure  the  wolves  of  Tarke;, 
Adds  shame  to  grief,  and  infamy  to  rain. 
Lamenting  Av'rice  now  too  late  discovers 
Her  own  neglected  in  the  public  safety. 

LtorUiui. 
Beproach  not  misery — The  sons  of  Greece, 
lU-fated  race !  so  oft  besieg'd  id  vain. 
With  false  security  beheld  invasion. 
Why  shonld  they  fear  ?~-That  power  that  kindly  spreads 
The  clouds,  a  signal  of  impending  ahow'rs. 
To  warn  the  wand'ring  linnet  to  the  shade, 
Beheld  without  concern  expiring  Greece, 
And  not  one  prodigy  foretold  our  fate. 

Daaetriui. 
A  thousand  horrid  prodigies  foretold  it. 
A  feeble  government,  eluded  laws, 
A  factions  populace,  luxurious  nobles. 


A  TftAGBDY. 

Ltoniiu*. 
Whatc'er  oar  crimes,  our  woea  denaiul  c 
Each  night,  protected  by  the  ftiendtj  duluieBs, 
Qaittiiig  mj  cIdm  relrwt,  1  range  the  city. 
And,  weeping,  kiw  the  renenble  mini ) 
With  silent  pangs  1  view  the  tow'riog  domes, 
Sacred  to  praj'r ;  and  wander  through  the  streets. 
Where  commerce  lavish'd  unezhansted  plentj. 
And  jollity  maintftin'd  eternal  reveU-r- 

Dtmttria*. 
— ^How  chang'd,  alas ! — ^Now  ghutlj  desoUtioD 
In  triumph  sits  upon  oar  shatter'd  spires ; 
Now  superstition,  ignorance,  and  error. 
Usurp  onr  temples,  and  pro^e  our  alttuv. 

Ltoatitu- 
From  er'ry  palace  bursts  a  mingled  clamour. 
The  dreadful  dissonance  of  barb'rons  triumph, 
Shrieks  of  afiright  and  wailings  of  distress. 
Oft  when  the  criea  of  violated  beautj 
Arose  to  Heav'n,  and  pierc'd  my  bleeding  breast, 
I  felt  thy  pains,  and  trembled  for  Aspasia, 

DemelriuB. 
Aspasia !  spare  that  lov'd,  that  moamful  name ; 
Dear,  hapless  maid — tempestuous  grief  o'erbeara 
My  reasoning  pow'rs— Dear,  hapless,  lost  Aspasia ! 

Evspend  the  thought. 

Demetriut. 
All  tiiought  on  her  is  madness ) 
Yet  let  rae  think— I  see  the  hapless  maid, 
Behold  the  roon&ters  gaze  with  savage  rapture, 
Sefaold  how  lust  and  rapine  struggle  round  her  I 

Leonliu». 
Awake,  Demetrius,  A-om  this  dismal  dream. 
Sink  not  benotth  imaginary  sorrows ; 
Call  to  your  aid  your  courage  and  your  wisdom ; 
Think  an  the  sudden  change  of  human  scenes ; 
1  hink  on  the  various  accidents  of  war ; 
Think  on  the  mighty  power  of  avrfnl  virtue  \ 
Think  on  th^t  Proridence  thfttguanta  tiic  snfl*  . 


I  IBBNEi 

Htd  nng'd  emtuttled  utions  at  our  gates ! 
But,  thuit  reserv'il  to  lure  the  wolves  of  Turkey, 
Adds  shame  to  grief,  and  iofsmj  to  ruin. 
Lamenting  Av'ric«  now  too  late  discovers 
Her  own  neglected  tn  the  public  safety. 


Reproach  not  misery — The  suns  of  Greecr, 

Ill-faud  race !  so  oft  besieg'd  in  vain. 

With  false  security  beheld  invasion. 

Why  should  they  fear  > — That  power  that  kindly  itpreads 

The  clouds,  a  signal  of  impending  show'rs. 

To  warn  the  wand 'ring  linnet  to  the  shade. 

Beheld  without  concern  expiring  Greece, 

And  not  one  prodigy  foretold  our  fate. 

Denulrius. 
A  thousand  hoirid  prodigies  foretold  it. 
A  feeble  government,  eluded  laws, 
A  factious  populace,  luxurious  noblet 


A  TBAGEDY.  if^ 

LeoniiuM. 
Whate'er  our  crimes*  our  woes  demand  companion. 
Each  nigHt.  protected  by  the  friend  I  j  darkness^ 
Qoitting  mj  close  retreat*  1  range  the  city. 
And,  weeping,  kiss  the  yenerable  ruins ; 
With  silent  pangs  I  view  the  tow'ring  domes. 
Sacred  to  pray'r ;  and  wander  through  the  streets. 
Where  commerce  lavish'd  unexhausted  plenty. 
And  jollity  maintain^  eternal  rcTels-r- 

— How  changed,  alas !— Now  ghastly  desolation 
In  triumph  sits  upon  our  shattered  spires ; 
Now  superstition,  ignorance,  and  error. 
Usurp  our  temples,  and  profane  our  alters, 

Leontiu9. 
From  ey'ry  palace  bursts  a  mingled  clamour. 
Hie  dreadful  dissonance  of  barb'rous  triumph. 
Shrieks  of  affright  and  wailings  of  distress. 
Oft  when  the  cries  of  Yiplated  beauty 
Arose  to  Heav'n,  and  pierc'd  my  bleeding  breast, 
I  felt  thy  pains,  and  trembled  for  A^pasia. 

JDemetrius, 
Aspasia!  spare  that  lov'd,  that  mournful  name ; 
Dear,  hapless  maid — tempestuous  grief  o'erbears 
My  reasoning  powVs — ^Dear,  hapless,  lost  Aspasia ! 

Suspend  the  thought. 

Demetrius. 
All  thouglit  on  her  is  madness  i 
Yet  let  me  think — I  see  the  hapless  maid, 
Behold  the  monsters  gaze  with  savage  rapture, 
Behold  how  lust  and  rapine  struggle  round  her  ! 

Leontius, 
Awake,  Demetrius,  ft'om  this  dismal  dream, 
&ak  not  beneath  imaginary  sorrows ; 
Call  to  your  aid  your  courage  and  your  wisdom ; 
Tliink  on  the  sudden  change  of  human  scenes; 
Ihink  on  tlie  various  accidents  of  war ; 
Think  on  the  mighty  power  of  awful  virtue  i 
Think  on  thi)t  Providence  that  guards  the  gooAi 


Had  nng'd  embattled  nations  at  our  gates ! 
Bat,  thus  reserv'd  to  lure  the  wolves  of  Turkey, 
Adda  shame  to  grief,  and  infamj  to  ruin. 
Idmentiiig  Av'rice  now  too  late  discovers 
Her  owa  neglected  io  tiie  pnblic  sa£etf . 

Leontitu. 
RejKoacti  not  miserj— The  sons  of  Greece, 
Ill-fated  race !  so  oft  besieg'd  in  vain. 
With  false  secnrity  beheld  invasion. 
Wh;  shoald  thej  fear  ?— That  power  that  kind)}'  spreads 
The  clouds,  a  signal  of  impending  ahow'rs. 
To  warn  the  wand'ring  linnet  to  the  shade. 
Beheld  without  concern  expiring  Greece, 
And  not  one  prodigy  foretold  our  Cite. 

Danitrius. 
A  thousand  horrid  prodigies  foretold  it. 
A  feeble  government,  eluded  laws, 
A  factions  populace,  luxurious  nobles. 
And  all  the  maladies  of  sinking  states. 
"When  public  Villainy,  too  strong  for  justice. 
Shows  his  bold  firont,  the  harbinger  of  ruiu. 
Can  brave  Leoutius  call  for  siry  wonders, 
Which  cheats  Interpret,  and  which  fools  regard  r 
When  some  neglected  fabric  nods  beneath 
The  weight  of  years,  and  totters  to  the  tempest. 
Must  Heav'n  despatch  the  mesHUgers  of  light. 
Or  wake  the  dead,  to  warn  us  of  its  fall  ? 

Ltontiua. 
Well  mi^t  the  weakness  of  our  empire  sink 
Before  such  foes  of  more  than  human  force : 
Some  pow'r  invisible,  from  Heav'n  or  Hell, 
Conducts  their  armies,  and  asserts  their  cause. 


And  yet,  my  Iriend,  what  miracles  were  wrouglit 

Beyond  the  pow'r  of  constancy  and  courage  ? 

Did  unresisted  lightning  aid  their  cannon  ? 

IKd  nwring  whirlwinds  sweep  ns  from  the  nunparU  .' 

Twts  vice  dttt  shook  our  nerves,  twu  vice,  Leontivs, 

That  tnsm  mc  niu,  and  withtr'd  all  oar  pow'rti. 


A  TkAGEDY. 

Ltontiut. 
Wbafu'er  our  Crimea,  oar  woes  derauil  compauion. 
B>ch  night,  protected  bj  the  friendlf  darluieu. 
Quitting  mj  cIom  retreat,  1  raoge  the  city, 
Aad,  weeping,  ktie  the  Trnersble  ruins  j 
With  silent  pangs  1  view  the  tow'ring  domes. 
Sacred  to  pray'r ;  and  wander  through  the  streets. 
Where  commerce  lavish'd  unexliausted  plenty. 
And  jollity  muntain'd  eternal  re*els->- 

Jkmelriui. 
^How  chang'd,  alas ! — Now  ghastly  desolation 
In  triumph  sits  upon  our  shatter'd  spires ; 
Now  superstition,  ignorance,  and  error. 
Usurp  our  temples,  and  profane  our  altars. 

Leontiui. 
From  ev'ry  palace  bursts  a  mingled  clamour. 
Hie  dreadful  dissonance  of  barb'rons  triumjA, 
Shrieks  of  affright  and  waitings  of  distress. 
Oft  when  the  cries  of  viql&ted  beauty 
Arose  to  Heav'tt,  and  [uerc'd  my  bleeding  breast, 
I  felt  thy  pains,  and  trembled  for  Aspasia, 

DemetriuB, 
Aspasia!  spare  that  lov'd,  that  mournful  name ; 
Dear,  hapless  maid — tempestuous  grief  o'erbears 
My  reasoning  powVs — ^Dear,  hapless,  lost  Aspana ! 

I/eonHm, 
Suspend  the  thought. 

Demttriua. 
All  thouglit  on  her  is  madness  j 
Yet  let  me  think — I  see  the  hapless  maid, 
Behold  the  monsters  gaze  with  savage  rapture. 
Behold  how  lust  and  rapine  struggle  round  her ! 

Leonliui. 
Awake,  Demetrius,  fhim  this  dismal  dream. 
Sink  not  beneath  imaginary  sorrows ; 
Call  to  your  aid  your  courage  and  your  wisdom ; 
Think  on  the  sudden  change  of  human  scenes; 
'Ihink  on  the  various  accidents  of  war ; 
Think  on  the  mi^ty  power  of  awAil  virtue  i 
Think  on  tluft  VravMne*  tMt  8"*^  ^  PV^ 


P  Proridancc !  eztond  thy  care  to  aw, 
For  courage  droops  uneqiMl  to  tho  combat. 
And  yrtak.  philoaopl)f  dcniea  her  auccoura. 
Bvre  Bome  kind  aabre  in  tho  keat  of  battle, 
^rs  yet  the  foe  found  leiinre  to  b«  crae), 
QisiqiH'd  Iter  to  the  sky. 

Ltantbu. 
Bone  virgin  nuiriyr, 
Psrhapf ,  enanonr'd  of  reienbling  virtue, 
With  gentle  hand  reatrain'd  the  itreams  of  lifc, 
^nd  anatch'd  her  timely  from  her  country's  f«te> 

Demebiu; 
Prom  those  bright  regions  of  eternal  day. 
Where  now  thou  shin'st  among  thy  fellow  aunts, 
Array'd  in  purer  light,  look  down  on  me ; 
In  pleasing  Tisiona  and  auuaaiTe  dreams, 
0!  sooth  my  soul,  and  teach  me  how  to  lose  thee. 

Ztontiia. 
Enough  of  nnavailing  tears,  Demetrius ; 
I  came  obedient  to  thy  A'iendly  summons, 
And  hop'd  to  share  thy  counsels,  not  thy  sorrows ; 
While  tiius  we  mourn  the  fortune  of  Aapasia, 
To  what  arc  we  reBerr'd  ? 

Jhmelriut. 

To  what  I  know  not; 
But  hope,  yet  hope,  to  happiness  and  honour ; 
If  hapinness  can  he  without  ABpasia. 

Leonllta. 
But  whence  this  sew  sprung  hope  ? 

From  Call  Bassa, 
The  chief,  whose  wisdom  guides  tho  Turkish  counsels. 
He,  tir'd  of  slavery,  though  the  highest  sUre, 
Prcjecto  at  once  our  freedom  and  his  oyin ; 
And  bids  na  thos  disguis'd  await  him  here. 

LetnHut. 
Can  he  restore  tta  stata  he  co«ld  not  sare  I 
}^  ym,  vliM  TnAaj's  teospa  hsh1'4  *r  mils. 


i 


* 


ATiukteinr.  -    m8 

His  kind  intelligeiice  betiuy'd  their  metmrcs ; 
Their  arms  prevaird,  thoagh  Call  was  our  friend. 

Demetntit; 
When  the  tenth  siln  had  set  npon  oar  sorrows, 
At  midnight's  private  hour,  a  toice  unknown 
Sounds  in  mj  sleeping  ear,  <*  Awake,  Demetrius; 
Awake,  and  follow  me  to  better  fortunes." 
Surprised  I  starts  and  bless  the  happy  dream ; 
Then,  rousingi  know  tiie  fierj  chief  Abdalla, 
Whose  quick  im^tience  seized  my  doubtful  hand* 
And  led  me  to  the  shore  where  Call  stood, 
Pensive  and  listening  to  the  beating  surge. 
There,  in  soft  hints  and  in  ambiguous  phrase. 
With  all  the  diffidence  of  long  experience. 
That  oft  had  practised  fraud,  and  oft  deteeted. 
The  veteran  courtier  half  reveai'd  his  prqeet. 
By  his  command,  equipped  for  speedy  flight* 
Deep  in  a  win^g  creek  a  galley  Kesi 
if ann'd  with  the  bravest  of  our  fellow  captavM, 
Selected  by  my  care,  a  hard;^  band* 
That  long  to  hail  thee  chief. 

But  what  availa 
So  small  a  force  ?    Or  why  should  Cali  fly  ? 
Or  how  can  Call's  flight  restore  our  coun^  I 

DemelriH$. 
Reserve  these  questions  for  a  safer  hour; 
Or  hear  himself,  for  see  the  Bassa  comes. 


SCENE  It. 

OBMKTRIUS,   LBOimuS,   CALI  BASSA<; 

Mow  summon  all  tiiy  soul,  illustrious  ChristieB  ( 
Awake  each  foculty  that  sleeps  within  thee* 
The  courtier's  policy,  the  sage's  firmness. 
The  warrior's  ardour,  and  the  patriot's  zeal; 
If,  chasing  past  eventi  wHk  .faui  pursnit^ 
Orwttd'ringiitlMiriUsdrftrtmWBi. 


C 


I  0 


il6  IRENE: 

A  single  thought  ouw  rove,  recal  it  home^ 
But  can  thj  friend  sustain  the  glorious  cause* 
The  cause  of  liberty^  the  cause  of  nations  ? 

Detneiriua. 
Observe  him  closely  with  a  statesman's  eje, 
Thou  that  hast  long  perused  the  draughts  of  nature, 
And  know'st  the  characters  of  vice  and  virtue. 
Left  by  the  hand  of  Heav'n  on  human  clay. 

Cali. 
His  mien  is  lofty,  his  demeanour  great ; 
Nor  sprightly  folly  wantons  in  his  air, 
Nor  dull  serenity  becalms  his  eyes. 
Such  had  I  trusted  once  as  soon  as  seen, 
But  cautious  age  suspects  the  flatt'ring  form, 
And  only  credits  what  experience  tells. 
Has  silence  press'd  her  seal  upon  his  lips  ? 
Does  adamantine  faith  invest  his  heart  I 
Will  he  not  bend  beneath  a  tyrants  frown  ? 
AVill  he  not  melt  before  ambition's  fire  ? 
Will  he  not  soften  in  a  friend's  embrace  ? 
Or  flow  dissolving  in  a  woman's  tears  ? 

Demetrius. 
Sooner  the  trembling  leaves  shall  find  a  voice, 
And  tell  the  secrets  of  their  conscious  walks; 
Sooner  the  breeze  shall  catch  the  flying  sounds, 
And  shock  the  tyrant  with  a  tale  of  treason. 
Your  slaughter'd  multitudes  that  swell  the  shore 
With  monuments  of  death,  proclaim  his  courage  ; 
Virtue  and  liberty  engross  his  soul,  ' 

And  leave  no  place  for  perfidy  or  fear. 

Leontius. 
I  scorn  a  trust  unwillingly  reposed  ; 
Demetrius  will  not  lead  me  to  dishonour ; 
Consult  in  private,  call  me  when  your  scheme 
Is  ripe  for  action,  and  demands  the  sword.  [^Going. 

Demetrius. 
Leontius,  stay. 

Cali. 

Forgive  an  old  man's  weakness, 

And  share  the  deepest  secrets  of  my  soul. 


« 


Mj  wrongs,  my  fears,  mj  motiTes,  my  designs—* 

When  unsuccessful  wars,  and  cWil  factions. 

Bmbroird  the  Turkish  state,  our  Sultan's  father, 

Great  Amurath,  at  mj  request,  forsook 

The  cloister's  ease,  resum'd  the  tott'ring  throne, 

And  snatch'd  the  reins  of  abdicated  pow'r 

Prom  giddj  Mahomet's  unskilful  hand. 

This  fir'd  the  youthful  king's  ambitions  breast ; 

He  murmurs  vengeance  at  the  name  of  Cali, 

And  dooms  my  rash  fidelity  to  min. 

Demetrius* 
Unhappy  lot  of  all  that  shine  in  courts. 
For  forc'd  compliance,  or  for  Kealon^  virtue. 
Still  odious  to  the  monarch  or  the  people. 

CaU. 
Such  are  the  woes  when  arbitrary  powV,  \  ^' 

And  lawless  passion,  hold  the  sword  of  justice. 
If  there  be  any  land,  as  fame  reports. 
Where  common  laws  restrain  the  prince  and  subject. 
A  happy  land,  where  circulating  pow'r 
Flows  through  each  member  of  th*  embodied  state  : 
Sure,  not  unconscious  of  the  mighty  blessing. 
Her  s;rateful  sons  shine  brigiit  with  every  virtue  : 
Untainted  with  the  lust  of  innovation. 
Sure  all  unite  to  hold  her  league  of  rule 
Unbroken  as  the  sacred  chain  of  nature j 
That  links  the  jarring  elements  in  peace. 

Leontius, 
But  say,  great  Bassa,  why  the  Sultan's  anger. 
Burning  in  vain,  delays  the  stroke  of  death  ? 

Call. 
Young,  and  unsettled  in  his  father's  kingdoms. 
Fierce  as  he  was,  he  dreaded  to  destroy 
The  empire's  darling,  and  the  soldier's  boast  f 
But  now  confirmed,  and  swelling  with  his  conquests, 
Secure  lie  tramples  my  declining  fame. 
Frowns  unrcstrain'd,  and  dooms  me  with  his  eyes. 

Demetrius, 
What  can  reverse  thy  doom  ? 


'I'llS 


"t,* 
n 


cut. 

The  tjimst't  dMtii« 
l>BiHififm, 
But  Qtoece  it  still  fbrget 

CtoK. 
Ob  Asians  coMt, 
Which  lately  bleM'd  my  gentle  govenimeBt, 
Sooaas  the  Saltan'te  vnetpected  ikte 
Fills  all  th'  astoafshM  ewpire  with  ceafosioni 
My  policy  shall  raise  an  easy  throne  ; 
The  Tiifldsh  powers  from  Bvrope  shall  retreat. 
And  harass  Greece  no  more  witii  wasteful  war. 
A  galley  mann'd  wHb  Greeks,  thy  charge,  Leontius^ 
Attends  to  waft  as  to  repose  and  safefy. 

Demiiriua, 
That  vessel,  i(P^enr'd»  alarms  the  court. 
And  gives  a  thousand  fatal  questions  birth  ; 
Why  stor'd  for  flight  ?  and  why  prepar'd  by  Call  I 

Cali. 
This  hour  I'll  Geg,  witii  unsuspecting  face. 
Leave  to  perform'  my  pilgripnage  to  Mecca ; 
Which  granted,  hides  my  purpose  from  the  world. 
And,  though  refused,  conceals  it  from  the  Sultan. 

LeonUus. 
How  can  a  single  hand  attempt  a  life 
Which  armies  guard,  and  citadels  enclose  ? 

Cali. 
Forgetful  of  command,  with  captive  beauties. 
Far  from  his  troops,  he  toys  his  hours  away. 
A  roving  soldier  seized,  in  Sophia's  temple, 
A  virgin  shining  with  distinguished  charms. 
And  brought  his  beauteous  plunder  to  the  Sultan. 

In  Sophia's  temple ! What  alarm ! Proeeed. 

The  Sultan  gaz'd,  he  wonder *d,  and  he  lov'd ; 
In  passion  lost,  he  bade  the  conquering  fair 
Renounce  her  faith,  and  be  the  queen  of  Turkey. 
The  pious  maid,  witfi  modest  indqpaation. 
Throwback  the  f^ttfring  bribe. 


Celntul 
It  nvst,  it  matt  be  ihe  J  kar  naiu } 

i)mefrjuf. 
What  hopes,  what  terron,  raik  npon  nj  wal ! 
Oleul  mcqaicklj-totheaccHof  fiite; 
Break  throogfa  the  politiciaii's  tcdioaa  ftnat ; 
AapuU  ctlla  me,  let  me  1/  to  lare  her. 


Did  Hahomet  nproacb  or  praiae  her  Tirtoe  ? 

CaU. 
Hii  oftra  oft  repeated,  itiU  refu'd. 
At  length  rekiodled  hia  Mcutem'd  firjr, 
Asd  chang'd  Ik'  endeariBg  aiailc  and  an'nna  wUi^ 
Ta  threats  of  tortare,  death,  asd  Tiolatiaa.  * 

AnulrHU.  ,  -j 

Theie  tedioaa  umtiTea  of  frouB  aga 
Distract  my  totil ;  despatch  thy  ling^ng  tale  ;    '' 
Saj,  did  a  Toice  froia  Heav'n  restnia  ^  ^nat  I 
Did  interposing  angeli  gnaid  her  fron  hia  i 

CaU. 
Jait  in  the  moment  of  impending  fate,  > 

Another  plnnd'rer  bra^t  the  bright  Irene,    ' 
Of  equal  beauty,  b«t  of  softer  miea,    .  * 

Fear  in  her  ejc,  snbmission  on  her  toogne, 
Ber  monmfiil  charms  attracted  his  r^srdi, 
IKsarm'd  his  rage,  and  in  repeated  Tisita 
Qaia'd  all  hia  heart ;  at  length  his  eager  lore 
To  her  transferr'd  the  ofier  of  a  crowD< 

iMmtitu. 
Nor  Ibvnd  again  the  bright  tcn^itation  fail  ? 

CaH. 
TremUing  to  grant,  nor  daring  to  r^se, 
IVhile  HesT'n  and  Uahomet  di?ide  her  fears. 
With  coy  caresses  and  with  pJeaung  wiles 
She  feeds  his  hopes,  and  aooths  him  to  delay. 
Tor  ber.Tepoae  ia  biniah'd  fron  the  ni|)it> 


And  jmsi^jeu  from  the  iwj.    In  her  iqwrtmenti 

And  dwre  most  taXl. 
CaH. 

But  fet  th'  attcHtpt 

Xamllui. 

FsibMU"  to  Bpe«k  of  htzaids ; 
What  hu  flie  wretch thkt  has  SBrnr'd  hiacovntry,' 
.Kb  friendi,  hia  liberty,  to  hazard  ? 
CaU. 

Life. 
'/JmulHita.  '-  r  > 

Th'  inHtimable  privilege  of  brevthing  ! 
Important  hasard !    What's  that  airy  trabbFe, 
Wlien  weigfa'd  vrith  Oreece.  with  Virtne,  witfi  Aspatia  ? 
A  ftMfing  atom,  dast  that  &)l8  unheeded 
Into  the  adTeraa  scale,  nor  shakes  the  balance. 
■,    '■  CaB, 

At  least  Ala  dsiy  be  calm If  we  locceed, 

AsjAsia's  thine,  and  all  thy  life  braptare 

Se^l  MiiBtipha,  the  tyrant's  minion,  comes ; 
loTCHt  LeontiuB  with  his  new  command ; 
Ajid  wait  Abdalla's  unawpected  risits ; 
Itemembe^FreedoB,  Glory,  Greece,  and  Lore. 

{Sxtunt  Demetrios  and  LcMtins. 

'       SCENE  IIL 

OALI,   MrSTApHA, 

By  what  enchantment  does  this  loTely  Greek 
Hold  in  her  chains  the  captivated  Sultan  i 
Qe  tires  his  far'rites  with  Irene's  praise. 
And  seeks  Ibe  shades  to  muse  uptn  Irene ; 
Irene  steaJa  unheedpil  from  his  tongue, 
And  minxes  nnpercetr'd  witii  •r'ly  thought. 

CttH. 
Why  ahMdd  the  ^taa^han  the  joys  •fbaauty, 
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Or  arm  his  breast  against  the  force  of  love  ? 
Love,  that  with  sweet  vicissitude  relieves 
The  warrior's  labours  and  the  monarch's  cares.  ^ 
Bat  will  she  jet  receive  the  faith  of  Mecca  ? 

Musiapha. 
Those  pow'rfal  tyrants  of  the  female  breast. 
Fear  and  Ambition,  urge  her  to  compliance  ; 
Dress'd  in  each  charm  of  gay  magnificence. 
Alluring  grandeur  courts  her  to  his  arms. 
Religion  calls  her  from  the  wish'd  embrace. 
Paints  future  joys,  and  points  to  distant  glories. 

Calu 
Soon  will  th'  unequal  contest  be  decided. 
Prospects,  obscur'd  by  distance,  faintly  strike ; 
Each  pleasure  brightens  at  its  near  approach. 
And  ev'ry  danger  shocks  with  double  horror. 

AkuUqiha* 
How  shall  I  scorn  the  beautiful  apostate ! 
How  will  the  bright  Aspasia  shine  above  her ! 

CaK. 
Should  she,  for  proselytes  are  always  zealous. 
With  pious  warmth  receive  our  prophet's  law 

Mustapha. 
Heav'n  will  contemn  the  mercenary  fervour, 
Which  love  of  greatness,  not  of  truth,  inflames. 

CaU. 
Cease,  cease  thy  censures  ;  for  the  Sultan  comes 
Alone,  with  am'rous  haste  to  seek  his  love. 

SCENE  IV. 

MAHOMBT,  CALI  BA8SA,  MUSTAPHA. 

CoR. 
Hail !  terror  of  the  monarchs  of  the  world, 
Unshaken  be  thy  throne  as  earth's  firm  base. 
Live  till  the  sun  forget  to  dart  his  beams. 
And  weary  planets  loiter  in  their  courses ! 

Mahomti. 
But,  Cali,  let  Irene  share  thy  prayers; 
For  what  is  length  of  days  withoat  Irene  I 
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I  eome  from  emptj'  lurite.  and  tasteleu  pomp, 
From  crowds  that  hide  a  monarch  from  himself. 
To  prove  tiie  sweeU  of  privacy  and  friendahip, 
And  dwelt  Qpoti  the  beanties  of  Ireoe. 
CaH. 

0  may  her  beauties  last  anrhang'd  by  time, 
At  tiiOBe  that  blew  the  mansions  of  the  good ! 

Mahomet. 
Each  realm  where  beauty  turns  the  p-aceful  shape, 
Swelli  the  fair  breast,  or  animates  the  glance. 
Adorns  my  |)alace  with  its  brightest  virgins; 
Tet,  unacquainted  with  these  soft  emotions, 

1  valk'd  superior  through  the  blaze  of  charms, 
Prus'd  without  rapmre,  left  witbont  r^ret. 
Why  rove  I  now  when  abaent  from  my  fair, 
From  mlitude  to  crowds,  from  crowds  to  aolitnde. 
Still  restless,  till  I  clasp  the  lovely  maid. 

And  ease  my  loaded  soul  upon  her  bosom  ? 

JUiuUgtha. 
For^ve,  great  Sultan,  that  intmaive  duty 
Inquires  the  final  doom  of  Menodoros, 
The  Grecian  counsellor. 

Mahomet. 
Oo  gee  him  die ; 
His  martial  rlict'ric  taught  the  Greeks  resistance ; 
Had  they  prevul'd,  I  ne'er  bad  known  Irene. 

SCENE  V. 

HAHOMKT,  CALI. 

Mahomet. 
Bemote  from  tumult,  in  th'  adjoining  palace. 
Thy  care  shall  guard  this  treasure  of  my  soul ; 
There  let  Aspasia,  since  my  fair  entreats  it. 
With  converse  chase  the  melancholy  moments. 
Sure,  chill'd  with  sixty  winter  camps,  thy  blood 
At  sig^t  of  female  charms  will  gjow  no  mora. 
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Call. 
These  yeara,  unconquer'd  Mahomet,  demand 
Desires  more  pure,  and  other  cares  than  love. 
Long  have  I  wish'd,  before  ovr  prophet's  tomb» 
To  pour  mj  pray'rs  for  thy  successful  reign. 
To  quit  the  tumults  of  the  noisy  camp. 
And  sink  into  the  silent  grave  in  peace. 

MahomeL 
What!  think  of  peace  while  haughty  Scanderbeg, 
Elate  with  conquest,  in  his  native  mountains. 
Prowls  o'er  the  wealthy  spoils  of  bleeding  Turkey ! 
While  fair  Hungaria's  unexhausted  vallies 
Pour  forth  their  legions,  and  the  roaring  Danube 
Rolls  half  his  floods  unheard  through  shouting  camps  I 
Nor  couldst  thou  more  support  a  life  of  sloth 
Than  Amuratli— 

Call. 
Still  full  of  Amurath.  [Jlside. 

Mahomet. 
Than  Amurath,  accustom'd  to  command. 
Could  bear  his  son  upon  the  Turkish  throne. 

Caii. 
This  pilgrimage  our  lawgiver  ordain'd^- 

Mahotn^. 
For  those  who  could  not  please  by  nobler  service— 
Our  warlike  prophet  loves  an  active  faith. 
The  holy  flame  of  enterprising  virtue. 
Mocks  the  dull  vows  of  solitude  and  penance. 
And  scorns  the  lazy  hermit's  cheap  devotion. 
Shine  thou,  distinguish'd  by  superior  merit, 
With  wonted  zeal  pursue  the  task  of  war. 
Till  ev'ry  nation  reverence  the  Koran, 
And  every  suppliant  lift  his  eyes  to  Mecca. 

Cali. 
This  regal  confidence,  this  pious  ardour. 
Let  prudence  moderate,  though  not  suppress. 
Is  not  each  realm  that  smiles  with  kinder  suns, 
Or  boasts  a  happier  soil,  already  thine  ? 
Extended  empire,  like  expanded  gold. 
Exchanges  solid  strength  for  feeble  splendour. 


Prekch..th7  dall  politics  to  vii^r  kings. 
Thou  know'st  not  yet  th^  nuter'i  fntare  grettoess. 
His  Ttst  desi|7i8,  his  plsas  of  bonndless  pow'r. 
When  ev'ry  storm  in  my  domvn  shsll  rcwr, 
When  ev'rj  waTo  shall  beat  a  Tattesh  shore; 
Then,  Cali,  shall  tiie  tuh  of  battle  cease,  ' 
Then  dream  of  prayer,  uid  jnlgrimage,  and  peace. 


ACT  II— SCENE  I. 

.     ASPASIA,  IBKNK. 

Irene. 
Aspasia,  yet  pursue  the  sacred  theme; 
Exhaust  the. stores  of  pioas  eloquence. 
And  teach  me  to  repel  the  Ssltan's  passion. 
Still  at  Aspasia'a  voice  a  sudden  rapture 
Exalts  my  soul,  and  fortifies  my  heart. 
The  glitt'ring  vanities  of  empty  greatness. 
The  hopes  and  fears,  the  joys  and  puns  of  life. 
Dissolve  in  air,  and  vanish  into  nothing. 

Let  nobler  hopes  and  jnster  fears  succeed. 
And  bar  the  passes  of  Irene's  mind 
Agunst  returning  guilt. 

Jrtne. 

When  thou  art  absent. 
Death  rises  to  my  view,  with  all  his  terrors; 
Then  visions,  horrid  as  a  murderer's  dreams. 
Chill  my  resolves,  and  blast  my  blooming  virtue ; 
Stem  tortnre  shakes  his  bloody  scourge  before  me. 
And  anguish  gnashes  on  the  fatal  wheel. 

•jsporfo. 
Since  fear  predominates  in  ev'ty  thought. 
And  sways  thy  breast  with  absolnte  dominion. 
Think  on  th'  insulting  scorii,  the  consciovs  pangs^  '• 
The  fntara  miaeriM  that  mail  the  •pMt>t»'; 
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80  shall  timidity  assist  thy  reason. 
And  wisdom  into  virtue  turn  thy  frmilty. 

Irene, 
Will  not  that  Power  that  form'd  the  heart  of  woman^ 
And  wove  the  feeble  texture  of  her  nerves. 
Forgive  those  fears  that  shake  the  tender  frame  ? 

Jlspasia. 
The  weakness  we  lament,  ourselves  create; 
Instructed  from  our  infant  years  to  court, 
Widi  counterfeited  fears,  the  aid  of  man. 
We  learn  to  shudder  at  fiie  rustling  breeze. 
Start  at  the  light,  and  tremble  in  the  dark ; 
Till,  affectation  ripening  to  belief. 
And  folly  frighted  at  her  own  chimeras. 
Habitual  cowardice  usurps  the  soul. 

Irene. 
Not  all  like  thee  can  brave  the  shocks  of  fate. 
Thy  soul,  by  nature  great,  enlarg*d  by  knowledge. 
Soars  unincumbered  with  our  idle  cares, 
And  all  Aspasia,  but  her  beauty,  's  man* 

Jitpatitu 
Each  generous  sentiment  is  thine,  Demetrius, 
Whose  soul,  perhaps,  yet  mindful  of  Aspasia, 
Now  hovers  o'er  this  melancholy  shade. 
Well  pleas'd  to  find  thy  precepts  not  forgotten. 
O!  could  the  grave  restore  tiie  pious  hero. 
Soon  would  his  art  or  valour  set  us  free. 
And  bear  us  far  from  servitude  and  crimes. 

Irene. 
He  yet  may  live. 

^apana. 
Alas !  delusive  dream ! 
Too  well  I  know  him ;  his  immoderate  courage, 
Th'  impetuous  sallies  of  excessive  virtue. 
Too  strong  for  love,  have  hurried  him  on  death. 

SCENE  II. 

ASPASIA,  IRENE,  CALI,  ABDALLA. 

oALi  to  ABDALLA,  CM  they  odvonce. 

Behold  our  future  Snltaness,  Abdalla;— 
Let  artful  flatt'ry  now,  to  lull  suspicion, 


|£  IRENE; 

Glide  through  Irene  to  the  Sultan'a  em*. 
Wouldst  thuu  i^ubdue  the  obdumte  cannitnl 
Tu  tender  friendship,  prnise  him  ti)  his  mistress. 

Well  may  those  eyes  that  view  these  hesv'nly  charms 
Reject  the  daughters  of  contending  kings  ; 
For  what  are  pompous  titles,  proud  a 
Empire  or  wealth,  to  excellence  like  thine  r 

Mdtdfa. 
Receive  th'  iinp&tieiit  Sultui  to  thy  arms ;  ^ 

And  may  a  long  pMterity  of  nuniarchB, 
The  pride  and  terror  ot  Bvcceeding  days, 
RiK  from  the  happy  bedl  and  Aitare  queena 
niRise  Irene's  beauty  through  the  world ! 

Irtne. 
Can  Mahomet's  imperial  band  deacend 
Tti  clasp  a  slave  i  or  can  a  soul  like  mine, 
Unas'd  to  pow'r,  and  Ibm'd  for  himbtcr  scenes. 
Support  the  splendid  miaeries  of  greatncH  t 

CaU. 
No  r^gal  pageant  decL'd  mtli  cwnal  honoors, 
Scorn'd  by  his  antajects,  tnuB]^ed  by  hii  foes. 
No  feeble  tyrant  of  a  petty  state. 
Courts  thee  to  shake  on  a  dependent  tiirone ; 
Born  to  command,  as  thou  to  charm  mankind. 
The  Sultan  from  himself  derives  his  greaheH. 
Observe,  bri^tmaid,  ai  his  resistless  voice 
Drives  on  the  tempest  of  destructive  war. 
How  nation  after  nation  falls  before  him. 

^bdaOa. 
At  his  dread  name  the  distant  moantains  shake 
Their  cloudy  summits,  and  the  sons  of  fierceness, 
thtit  range  uncivilized  from  rock  to  rock, 
Diitmst  th'  eternal  fortresses  of  nature. 
And  wish  their  gloomy  caverns  more  obscnre. 

Jlapana, 
Forbear  this  lavish  pomp  of  dreadful  praise  ; 
The  horrid  imagts  Of  war  and  slaughter 
Renew  our  sorrows,  and  awake  o«r  fears. 
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MdaUa. 
Cali,  methinlcs  jun  waving  trees  aETord 
A  doubtful  glimpse  of  our  approaching  friends ; 
Just  as  1  marled  thcio  tliey  forsook  t!ie  slmre. 
And  turn'd  Ibeir  hasty  steps  towards  [lie  garden. 

Call. 
Conduct  these  queens,  Abdalla,  to  the  palace; 
8ach  heav'niy  beauty,  form'd  for  adoration. 
The  pride  of  monarchs,  the  reward  uf  runqnest, 
Such  beauty  must  not  shine  to  vulgar  eyes. 

SCENE  in. 

Cali,  »olu9, 
HowHeav'n,  in  scorn  of  human  arrogance. 
Commits  to  trivial  chance  the  fate  of  nations ! 
While  with  incessant  thought  luborious  man 
Extends  his  mighty  schemes  of  wealth  and  pow'r. 
And  towers  uid  triumphi  in  ideal  greatness } 
Some  accideatal  gust  of  opposition 
Blasts  all  the  beauties  of  his  new  creation) 
O'ertams  the  fabric  of  presnmptuons  reason. 
And  whelms  the  swelling  architect  beneath  it. 
Had  not  the  breeze  untwin'd  the  meeting  boaghs. 
And  through  the  parted  shade  disclos'd  the  Greeks, 
Th'  important  hour  had  pass'd  unheeded  by. 
Id  all  the  sweet  oblivion  of  delight, 
la  all  the  fopperies  of  meeting  lovers ; 
In  si^a  and  t«ara,  in  transports  and  embraces, 
In  soft  complaints,  and  idle  protestatiuns. 


CALI,   DEMZTKICS,   LEONTIUS. 

Cali. 
Could  omens  fright  the  resolute  and  wise. 
Welt  might  we  fear  impending  disappointments. 


LeojiUut. 
Toftr  ftrtfnl  suit,  jonr  monarch's  fierce  denial, 
The  cruel  doom  of  hapless  Menodoms—- 

Demtlrius. 
And  jtMT  Dew  cliai^,  that  dear^  that  heav'tilj  maid— 

Z/torttiut. 

All  this  we  know  alreadj  Trom  Abdalla. 

Demetiiui, 
Sncb  slight  dcfints  Imt  animate  the  brave 
To  ttronger  efiirta  and  matorer  conniels. 

Cali. 
Hj  dmm  conflrra'd  eatablidiei  mj  purpose. 
Calml;  he  beard  till  Amnrath's  resumption 
Rose  to  his  thon|^t,  and  set  his  soul  on  fire; 
Wh«n  from  his  lips  the  fatal  name  burst  ont, 
A  sudden  pause  th'  imperfect  sense  suspended. 
Like  tlie  dread  stillness  of  condensing  storms. 

Oemetriut. 
The  loudest  cries  of  Nature  uqp  us  forward; 
Despotic  rage  pursoes  the  life  of  Cali ; 
His  groaning  conntr;  claims  Leontins'  aid  ; 
And  jet  another  voice,  forgive  me,  Greece, 
The  pow'rfnl  voice  of  love  inflames  Demetrius, 
Bach  ling'riug  hour  alarms  me  for  Aspasia. 

Cali. 
What  passions  reign  among  ihy  crew,  Leontius  ? 
Does  cheeriesB  diffidence  oppress  their  hearts  ? 
Or  sprightly  hope  exalt  their  Lindling  spirits  i 
Do  thcj  with  pain  repress  the  struggling  shout. 
And  listen  eager  to  the  risin;  wind  I 

Leontivs. 
All  there  is  hope,  and  gaiety,  and  coaragt?. 
No  cloudy  doubts,  or  languishing  delays ; 
Ere  I  could  range  them  on  the  crowded  deck. 
At  once  an  hundred  voices  thunder'd  round  mo. 
And  ev'ry  voice  was  liberty  and  Greece. 

J)emelriui. 
Swift  let  us  rush  upon  the  careless  tyrant. 
Nor  give  him  leisure  for  another  crime. 
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LeonHua. 
Then  let  us  now  resolve,  nor  idly  watte 
Aoother  hour  in  dull  deliberation. 

Cali. 
But  see,  where,  destined  to  protract  ourcouasels. 
Comes  Mustai^a....Your  Turkish  robes  conceal  jon. 
Retire  with  speed,  while  I  prepare  to  meet  him 
With  artificial  smiles,  and  seeming  triendship. 

SCENE  V. 

CALI,  HVSTAFHA. 

Call. 
I  see  the  gloom  that  low'rs  upon  thj  hrow ; 
These  days  of  iove  and  pleasure  charm  not  thee  ; 
Too  slow  these  gentle  constellations  roll ; 
Thou  long'st  for  stars  that  frown  on  human  kind. 
And  scatter  discord  from  their  baleful  beams. 

Miiatapha. 
How  blest  art  thou,  still  jocund  and  serene. 
Beneath  the  load  of  business,  and  of  years ! 

Cidi. 
Sure,  by  some  wond'rous  sympathy  of  sonli, 
Hy  heart  still  beats  responsive  to  the  Sultan's ; 
I  share,  by  secret  instinct,  all  his  joys. 
And  feel  no  sorrow  while  my  sov'reign  smiles, 

Muttapha. 
Hie  Sultan  comes,  impatient  for  his  love } 
Conduct  her  hither  ;  let  no  rude  intniaign 
Molest  these  private  walks,  or  care  invade 
These  hours  assign'd  to  pleasure  and  Irene. 

SCENE  VI. 

MAHOMET,  KDSTAPilA. 

*  Mahomet. 

Now,  Hustapha,  pursue  thy  tale  of  horror. 
Has  treason's  dire  infection  reach'd  my  palace  I 
TOL.  I.— .8 


ISO  tumi 

Cin  Cidi  dare  the  stroke  of  heaT'nly  justice 
In  the  dark  precincts  of  the  gaping  gmve. 
And  load  with  peijuries  his  parting  sonl  ? 
Was  it  for  this,  that,  sickening  in  Epiras, 
My  father  eall'd  me  to  bis  couch  of  death, 
Join'd  Cali's  hand  to  mine,  and  falt'ring  cry'd. 
Restrain  the  fenrour  of  impetuous  youth 
With  venerable  Cali's  Cuthful  couns^l^  ? 
Ace  these  the  counsels,  this  the  faith  of  Cali  ? 
Were  all  our  favours  lavished  on  a  villain  ? 
Confest  ?••.. 

Confest  by  dying  Menodorus* 
In  his  last^agonies  the  gasping  coward. 
Amidst  the  tortures  of  the  burning  steel, 
SUli'fond  of  life,  groaned  out  the  dreadful  secret. 
Held  forth  this  fatal  scroll,  then  sunk  to  nothing. 

Mahomet^  examining  the  paper. 

His  correspondence  with  our  foes  of  Greece ! 
His  hand !  his  seal !  The  secrets  of  my  soul 
Conceal'd  from  all  but  him !  AH,  all  conspire 
To  banish  doubt,  and  brand  him  for  a  villain ! 
Our  schemes  for  ever  cross'd,  our  mines  discover'd. 
Betray 'd  some  traitor  lurking^  near  my  bosom. 
Oft  have  I  rag'd,  when  their  wide  wasting  cannon 
Lay  pointed  at  out  batt'ries  yet  unform'd. 
And  broke  the  meditated  Hoes  of  war. 
.Detested  Cali  too,  with  artful  wonder. 
Would  shake  his  wily  head,  and  closely  whisper. 
Beware  of  Mustapha,  beware  of  treason. 

MuHapha. 

The  faith  of  Mustapha  disdains  suspicion ; 
But  yet,  great  emperor,  beware  of  treason ; 
Th'  insidious  Bassa,  fir'd  by  disappointment.... 

Mohamet, 

Shall  feel  the  vengeance  of  an  injur'd  king. 
Go,  seize  him,  load  him  with  reproachful  chains  ; 
Before  th'  assembled  troops  procl^dm  his  crimes ; 
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Then  leave  him  strctch'tl  upon  the  ling'ring  rack, 
Amidst  the  camp  to  howl  his  life  away.  > 

Mitsleqtka. 
Should  we  before  the  troops  proclaim  hU  crimes, 
I  dread  his  arts  of  seeming  innocence. 
Ilia  bUnd  address,  and  sorcery  of  tungje ; 
And,  should  he  fall  unheard  by  sudden  justice. 
Th*  adoring  soldiers  would  revenge  their  idol. 

Mahomet. 
Call,  this  day,  with  hrpocritic  zeal, 
Implor'd  my  leave  to  visit  Mecca's  temple; 
Struck  with  the  wonder  of  a  statesman's  goodness, 
I  rais'd  his  thoughts  to  more  sublime  devotion. 
Now  let  him  go,  pursu'd  by  silent  wrath. 
Meet  unexpected  daggers  in  his  way. 
And  in  some  distant  land  obscurely  die. 

Muslnpha. 
There  will  his  boandlcBs  wealth,  the  spoil  of  Asia, 
Heap'd  by  your  Cither'B  ill  plac'd  bonlntieB  on  him. 
Disperse  rebellion  through  the  eastern  world ; 
Bribe  to  his  cause,  and  liat  beneath  his  banners, 
Arabia's  roving  troops,  tiiesons  of  swiftness. 
And  arm  the  Persian  heretic  ogainst  thee ; 
There  shitll  he  waste  thy  frontiers,  check  thy  conqueitSj 
And,  though  at  letigdi  sabdu'd,  elude  thy  Tfengeance. 

AiaAonul. 
Elude  my  vengekuce !  No....My  troops  shtll  range 
Th'  eterbal  snows  that  freeze  beyond  Maeotis, 
And  A&ic's  torrid  sands,  in'  search  of  Cali. 
^ould  the  fierce  north  upon  his  frozen  wings 
Bear  Urn  aloft  above  the  wond'rous  clouds. 
And  seat  him  in  the  Pleiads'  golden  chariots. 
Thence  shall  my  fury  drag  him  down  to  tortures ; 
Wherever  guilt  can  fly,  revenge  can  folUw, 

JIfastopAa. 
Wilt  thou  dismiss  the  savage  from  the  toils, 
Only  to  hunt  him  ronnd  ^he  ravag'd  world  ? 

Mahamit. 
Supend  his  seatenn....KBi^  and  Irene 


1S2  IRENE; 

Claim  mj  dirided  soul.    This  wretch,  an  worthy 
To  mix  with  nobler  cares,  I'll  throw  aside 
For  idle  hours,  and  crush  him  at  my  leisure. 

Let  not  th'  unbounded  greatness  of  his  mind 

Betray  my  king  to  negligence  of  danger. 

Perhaps  the  clouds  of  dark  conspiracy 

Now  roll  full  fraught  with  thunder  o'er  your  head. 

Twice  since  the  morning  rose  I  saw  the  Bassa, 

Like  a  fell  adder  swelling  in  a  brake. 

Beneath  the  covert  of  this  verdant  arch 

In  private  conference ;  beside  him  stood 

Two  men  unknown,  the  partners  of  his  bosom ; 

I  mark'd  them  well,  and  trac'd  in  either  face 

The  gloomy  resolution,  horrid  greatness. 

And  stern  composure  of  despairing  heroes ; 

And,  to  confirm  my  thoughts,  at  sight  of  me. 

As  blasted  by  my  presence,  they  withdrew 

With  all  the  speed  of  terror  and  of  guilt* 

Mahomet. 
The  strong  emotions  of  my  troubled  soul 
Allow  no  pause  for  art  or  for  contrivance ; 
And  dark  perplexity  distracts  my  counsels. 
Do  thou  resolve;  for  see  Irene  comes! 
At  her  approach  each  ruder  gust  of  thought 
Sinks  like  the  sighing  of  a  tempest  spent. 
And  gales  of  softer  passion  fan  my  bosom. 

Cali  enters  with  Irene,  cmd  exit  with  Mustapha. 

SCENE  VIL 

MAHOMET,  IRENE. 

Mahomet. 
AVilt  thou  descend,  fair  daughter  of  perfection, 
To  hear  my  vows,  and  give  mankind  a  queen  ? 
Ah !  cease,  Irene,  cease  those  flowing  sorrows. 
That  melt  a  heart  impregnable  till  now. 
And  turn  thy  thoughts  henceforth  to  love  and  empire. 
How  will  the  matchless  beauties  of  Irene, 


A  TBAG&DV. 

Thus  bri^t  in  tears,  thus  amiable  in  rniD, 

With  nil  the  g;raccrul  pride  of  greatnesa  heigbtea'd. 

Amidst  the  blaze  of  jewels  and  of  gold. 

Adorn  &  throne,  and  dignify  dominion! 

Jrene. 
Whj  all  this  gUre  of  splendid  eloc|Ucnce. 
To  paint  the  pagesntriei  of  guiltj  state  i 
Must  t  for  thcae  renounce  the  hope  of  Hcav'n, 
immort&l  crowns,  and  fulness  of  enjoyment.' 

Afaltomet. 
Vain  raptures  all — For  your  inferior  natares, 
Form'd  to  delight,  and  h&ppy  by  delighting, 
Heav'n  h&8  rcserv'd  no  future  paradise, 
But  bids  you  rove  tlie  paths  of  bliss,  secure 
Of  total  death,  and  careless  of  hereafter; 
While  Heaven's  high  minister,  whose  awful  volume 
Records  each  act,  each  thought  of  dovVcign  man. 
Surveys  your  plays  with  inattentive  glance. 
And  leaves  tlie  lovely  trifler  unregarded.       „  ^  - 

Irtne.  11^."        r 

Wby  then  has  Nature's  vain  munificence 
Profusely  pour'd  her  bountiee  upon  woman  i 
Whence  then  those  charms  thy  tongue  ba*  deign'd  to  flatter. 
That  are  resiatleu,  and  enchanting  Uuili,  , 
Unless  the  beauteous  fabric  was  deugn'd 
A  habitation  for  a  lairer  soul  I 

Mahomtt. 
Too  high,  bright  naid,  thou  rat'tt  exterior  grtco; 
Not  always  do  the  ^rest  flow'rs  diffuse 
The  richest  odoura,  nor  the  speckled  shells 
Conceal  the  gem ;  let  female  arrogance 
Observe  the  feather'd  wand'rers  trf'  the  sky ; 
With  purple  varied  and  bedropp'd  with  gold. 
They  prune  the  wing,  and  spread  the  glossy  plumes, 
Ordain'd,  like  you,  to  Sutter  and  to  shine. 
And  cheer  the  weary  passenger  with  music. 

/rmc. 
Mean  as  we  are,  this  tyrant  of  the  world  .  . 

Implores  our  smiles,  and  trembles  t,i  our  feet. 


'Whence  flow  tbe  hopes  and  ftum,  lesptir  aid  n^fhin;, 
WheKe  all  tto  blin  asd  agonies  ef  love  I 


Whj,  when  the  balm  of  eleep  ^eacmida  on  man. 
Do  gaj  delusion*,  wand'ring  o'er  thebrun, 
Sooth  the  delighted  sool  with  emp^  Miu  ? 
To  wautgire  aflacBM?  tnd  to  slavlry,  freedom ? 
Such  are  love's  Jojs,  the  lenitives  of  lift, 
A  fimcj'd  traasore  ud  a  waki^  dnam. 

imu. 
Then  let  mo  enee,  in  hono«r  «f  our  set, 
Awnme  the  hetatfhl  urogsnce  of  man. 
TV  attnctiTe  softBess,  ud  Ifc'  endeariif  smSt, 
And  pow'rfsl  ^anee,  'tis  granted,  are  onr  own ; 
Mor  hu  impartial  Natare'i  fragal  hand 
Exhaasted  all  her  nobler  gifta  on  700. 
Do  not  we  share  the  compr^ensive  thought, 
Th'  enliveniDg  wit,  the  penetrating  reason  ? 
Beats  not  the  fnaaie  breait  with  gen'roos  passions. 
The  thirst  of  em[nre,  and  the  lore  of  gloiy  ? 

Mahomet. 
Itlustrions  mud,  new  wonders  fix  me  thine. 
Thy  sobI  com[detes  the  triumphs  of  thy  face. 
I  thought,  fbrgiTe,  my  fair,  the  noblest  aim. 
The  strongest  eSbrt  of  a  female  soul. 
Was  but  to  choose  the  graces  of  the  day. 
To  tune  the  tongue,  to  teach  the  eye  to  roll. 
Dispose  the  cohmn  df  the  flowing  robe. 
And  add  new  roses  to  the  faded  cheek. 
Will  it  not  charm  a  mind  like  thine  exalted. 
To  shine  tlie  goddess  of  applauding  nations. 
To  scatter  hapjHness  and  plenty  roaod  thee, 
Tolrid  the  i^ostrate  captire  rise  and  live. 
To  see  new  cities  tow'r  at  thy  command. 
And  blasted  kingdoms  flonririi  at  thy  smile  i 

Irtne. 
Chant'd  with  the  thought  of  bleuing  hvman  kind, 
Tm  cala  I  littea  to  tbe  flatfiiic  ■ovBds. 


O  seize  tiie  power  to  bleM.M.«Ireiie'fl  nod 
Siall  break  tiie  fettenof  the gineiiiiig Chrutian; 
Greece,  in  her  lorelj  pateonoM  aecaroy 
Shall  moam  no  more  her  pliander'd  palacea. 

Forbear.....O  do  not  urge  me  tomj  rain ! 

Makomii. 
To  state  and  pow'r  I  coort  thee»  not  to  min ; 
Smile  on  my  wishes,  and  command  the  globe. 
Secaritj  shall  spread  her  shield  before  thee.     . 
And  love  infold  thee  with  his  downy  wingp. 

If  greatoess  please  thee,  mount  tii'  imperial  seat ; 

If  pleasure  charm  thee,  view  this  soft  retneat; 

Here  ev'ry  warbler  of  the  skj  shall  sing; 

Here  ev'ry  fragrance  bKoaihe  of  er'cy  spring; . 

To  deck  tiiese  biew'rs.  each  region  shall  cosdbiaet    - 

And  e'en  onr  prophet's  gardens  envy  thine ; 

Empire  and  love  shall  share  the  blissful  day. 

And  varied  life  steal  unperceiv'd  away. 


[ExnmL 


ACT  III.— SCENE  I. 


OALl,  ABnALLA. 

[Cali  etUers  wUh  a  diaeanienied  air^  to  him  enters 

Abdalla.]] 

Cali. 
Is  this  the  fierce  conspirator,  Abdalla? 
Is  this  the  restless  diligence  of  treason  ? 
Where  hast  thou  linger'd  while  th'  incumherM  hours 
Fly  laboring  with  the  fate  of  future  nations. 
And  hungry  slaughter  scents  imperial  blood  ? 

Mdalla. 
Importent  cares  detain'd  me  from  your  councils. 

Cali. 
Some  petty  passion !  Some  domestic  trifle ! 
Some  vain  amasemcnt  of  &  vacant  soul ! 
A  weeping  wife,  perhaps,  or  dying  friend. 


ise 


Hong  cm  jmir  neek»  and  hmder'd  jrcmr  departarer 
Is  this  a  time  for  softness  or  for  sorrow  ? 
Unprofitable,  peacefdl,  female  Tirtues ! 
When  eager  Tengeance  shows  a  naked  foe. 
And  kind  ambition  points  the  way  to  greatness. 

MdaOa. 
Mast  then  ambition's  votaries  infringe 
The  laws  of  kindness,  break  the  bonds  of  nature. 
And  quit  the  names  of  brodier,  friend,  and  father  ? 

CttH. 
This  sovereign  passion,  scornful  of  restraint, 
E*en  from  the  birth  affects  supreme  command. 
Swells  in  the  breast,  and  with  resistless  force 
O'erbears  each  gentler  motion  of  the  mind. 
As  when  a  deluge  oTcrspreads  the  plains. 
The  wand'ring  rivulet,  and  silver  lake. 
Mix  undistinguish'S  in  the  gen'ral  roar.- 

MdaUa. 
Yet  can  ambition  in  Abdalla's  breast 
Claim  but  the  second  place ;  there  mightj  Love 
Has  fix'd  his  hopes,  inquietudes,  and  fears. 
His  glowing  wishes,  and  his  jealous  pangs. 

Cali. 
Love  is  indeed  the  privilege  of  jouth  ; 
Yet  on  a  day  like  this,  when  expectation 
Pants  for  the  dread  event But  let  us  reason 

Mdalla. 
Hast  thou  grown  old  amidst  the  crowd  of  courts. 
And  turn'd  th'  instructive  page  of  human  life. 
To  cant,  at  last,  of  reason  to  a  lover  ? 
Such  ill  tim'd  gravity,  such  serious  folly. 
Might  well  befit  the  solitary  student, 
Th'  unpractis'd  dervise,  or  sequester'd  faquir. 
Know'st  thou  not  yet,  when  love  invades  the  souU 
That  all  her  faculties  receive  his  chains  ? 
That  reason  gives  her  sceptre  to  his  hand. 
Or  only  stru^es  to  be  more  enslav*d  ? 
Aspasia,  who  can  look  upon  thy  beauties  ? 
Who  hear  thee  speaks  and  not  abandon  reason  I 
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D !  Hie  hoary  dotard'i  dnll  rfirectreu, 
Hat  loses  all,  because  At  ka&arfts  nothing ! 
Reason  !  The  tim'rous  pilot,  that,  to  shQit 
The  rocks  of  lifis,  for  ever  flies  the  port ! 

Cali. 
Bat  why  tiiis  sudden  wonnlh  i 

Abdtaa. 

BeCMse  I  lore ; 
Because  my  slighted  passion  burns  in  vain ! 
Why  roars  the  lioness,  distress'd  by  hanger  ? 
Why  foams  the  swelling  ware  when  tempests  rise  ? 
Why  shakes  the  ground,  when  subterraneons  fires 
Fierce  through  the  bursting  caverns  rend  their  way? 

Gdi. 
Not  till  this  day  thou  saw'st  this  &tal  lair ; 
Did  aver  passion  make  so  swift  a  progress  ? 
Once  more  reflect,  suppress  this  infant  tttWj. 


Gross  fires,  enkiadled  by  a  mortal  hand. 

Spread  by  d^rees,  and  dread  th'  oppressing  stream ; 

liie  subtler  flauies  emitted  from  the  sky. 

Flash  out  at  once,  with  strength  above  resistance. 

CaH. 
How  did  Aspasia  welcome  your  address  ? 
Did  you  proclaim  this  unexpected  conquest  ? 
Or  pay  with  speaking  eyes  a  lover's  homage  I 

MdaUa. 
Confounded,  aw'd,  and  lost  in  admiration, 
I  gaz'd,  I  trembled ;  but  f  could  not  speak ; 
When  e'en  as  love  was  breaking  off  from  wonder. 
And  tender  accents  quiver'd  gn  my  lips. 
She  mark'd  my  sparkliog  eyes,  and  heaving  breast, 
Aud  smiling,  conscions  of  her  charms,  withdrew. 

[JBnler  Demetrius  and  Lcontius. 
CaH. 
Now  be  some  moments  master  of  thyself; 
Nor  let  Demetrius  know  thee  for  a  rival. 
Hence !  or  be  calm To  disagree  is  ruin. 

TOl.  I._T 


OALI,  nSMETRlDB,  LIOITTIUS,  ABDALLt. 

Oemttriia. 
When  will  occuion  Bmile  upon  our  wishes, 
Kad  gire  the  tortures  of  raBpen§e  a  period  ? 
8tiU  must  we  linger  in  nncertjun  hope  ? 
Still  Isn^ish  in  onr  chains,  and  dream  of  freedom. 
Like  thint;  sailors  gaung  on  the  clonds. 
Till  burning  death  shoote  throng  their  wither'd  limbe  ? 

CaH. 
Deltverance  is  at  hand ;  Tor  Turkey's  tyrant. 
Sunk  in  his  plcasaret,  confident  and  gay. 
With  all  the  hero's  dull  security. 
Trusts  to  my  care  his  mistress  and  his  lifei 
And  laughs  and  wantons  in  the  jaws  of  death. 

Leontiut. 
So  weak  is  roan,  when  destin'd  to  destruction !..... 
The  watchful  slumber,  and  the  crafty  trust. 

Cali. 
At  my  comrosnd  yon  iron  gates  unfold ; 
At  my  command  the  sentinels  retire  ; 
With  all  the  license  of  authority. 
Through  bowing  slaves,  I  range  the  private  rooms. 
And  of  to-morrow's  action  fix  the  scene. 

Banelriut. 
To-morrow's  action  !     Can  that  hoary  wisdom. 
Bom  down  with  years,  still  doat  upon  to-morrow  ? 
That  fatal  mistress  of  the  young,  the  lazy. 
The  coward,  and  the  fool,  condemn'd  to  lose 
An  useless  life  in  waiting  for  to-morrow, 
-  Tog^zewith  longing  eyes  upon  to-morrow. 
Till  interposing  death  destroys  the  prospect ! 
Strange !  That  this  gen'ral  fraud  from  day  to  day 
Should  fill  the  world  with  wretches  undetected. 
The  soldier,  labVing  throu^  a  winter's  march. 
Still  sees  to-morrow  dress'd  in  robes  of  triumph ; 
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Still  to  the  loTer's  long  expecting  arms. 
To-morrow  brings  the  Tisionary  bride. 
But  thou,  too  old  to  bear  another  cheat. 
Learn,  that  the  present  hour  alone  is  man's. 

Leontiua. 
The  present  hour  with  open  arms  invites ; 
Seize  the  kind  fair,  aiid  press  her  to  thj  bosoiA. 

Demetrius^ 
Who  knows,  ere  this  important  morrow  rise. 
But  fear  or  mutiny  maj  taint  the  Greeks  ? 
Who  knows,  if  Mahomet's  awaking  anger 
May  spare  the  fatal  bowstring  till  to-morrow  ? 

Mdalla. 
Had  our  first  Asian  foes  but  known  this  ardour, 
We  still  had  wander'd  on  Tartarian  hills. 
Rouse,  Call ;  shall  the  sons  of  copquer'd  Greece 
Lead  us  to  danger,  and  abash  their  victors  ? 
This  night  with  all  her  conscious  stars  be  witness^ 
Who  merits  most,  Demetrius  or  Abdalla. 

Demeiriua. 

Who  merits  most ! I  knew  not  we  were  rivals. 

Cali. 

Young  man,  forbear the  heat  of  youth,  no  more 

Well 'tis  decreed This  night  shall  fix  our  fate. 

Soon  as  the  veil  of  evening  clouds  the  sky. 

With  cautious  secrecy,  Leontius,  steer 

Th'  appointed  vessel  to  yon  shaded  bay, 

Form'd  by  this  garden  jutting  on  the  deep; 

There,  with  your  soldiers  arm'd,  and  sails  expanded. 

Await  our  coming,  equally  prcpar'd     . 

For  speedy  flight,  or  obstinate  defence.  [^Exit  Leont. 

SCENE  in. 

CALI,  ABDALLA,  DEMETBIUS. 

Demelriu8, 
Now  pause,  great  Bassa,  from  the  thoughts  of  blood, 
And  kindly  grant  an  ear  to  gentler  sounds. 
If  e'er  tliy  youth  has  known  the  pangs  of  absence. 


Or  felt  th'  impttieBce  of  obstructed  lave, 
Oire  me,  before  th'  approftching  hour  of  &te, 
Ouce  to  behold  the  cbamB  of  bright  Aspuia, 
And  draw  new  Tirtae  ^m  her  heav'nl;  tongue. 

CaU. 
Let  prudence,  en  the  salt  be  farther  nrg'd. 
Impartial  weigh  the  pleasure  with  the  danger. 
A  little  longer,  and  she's  thine  for  ever. 

Pradence  and  love  conspire  in  this  reqvestt 
Lest,  unacqaainted  with  oar  bold  attempt, 
Suqiriae  o'erwhelm  her,  and  retard  our  flight. 

CaU. 
What  I  can  gnat,  jou  cannot  ask  in  Tain.... 

Dem^riui. 
1  go  to  wait  thy  call ;  this  kind  consent 
Completes  the  gift  of  freedom  and  of  life.  [Exit  Den 

SCENE  IV. 

OaU,  ABDALLA. 

Jibdalla. 
And  this  ism^reward....tabarn,  to  languish. 
To  rave  unheeded ;  while  the  happj  Greek, 
The  refiiBe  of  oar  swords,  the  dross  of  conquest. 
Throws  hi»  fond  u-ms  about  Aspasia's  neck. 
Dwells  on  her  lips,  and  sighs  opon  her  breast. 
Is't  not  enough  he  lives  bj  our  indulgence, 
But  he  mast  live  to  make  his  masters  wretched! 

Call. 
What  claim  hast  thou  to  plead  1 


The  claim  of  pow'r. 
The  nnquestion'd  cUira  of  csnqnerors  and  kings '. 

Call. 
Yet  in  the  use  of  pow'r  remember  justice. 

Mdalla 
Can  then  th'  aasaarin  lift  his  treach'rons  hand 
Against  his  king,  and  cry,  remember  justice  ? 
J«atica  demndi,ths  fosfnt  life  of  Gali ; 


Justice  demands  that  I  reveal  jour  crimes ; 
Justice  demaDd8..«.but  see  th'  approaching  Sultan ! 
Oppose  my  wishes,  and...  .remember  justice. 

CaH. 
Disorder  sits  upop  thy  face....retire. 

[JExii  Abdalla,  enter  Mahomet. 

SCENE  V. 

OALI,   MAHOMKT. 

Call 

Long  be  the  Sultan  blessM  with  happy  love ! 
My  zeal  marks  gladness  dawning  on  thy  cheek. 
With  raptures  such  as  fire  the  Pagan  crowds. 
When  pale  and  anxious  for  their  years  to  come. 
They  see  the  sun  surmount  the  dark  eclipse. 
And  hail  unanimous  their  conqu*ring  god. 

Mahomet. 
My  TOWS,  *tis  true,  she  hears  with  less  aversion ; 
She  sighs,  she  blushes,  but  she  still  denies. 

Call. 
With  warmer  courtship  press  the  yielding  fair* 
Call  to  your  aid,  witii  boundless  promises. 
Each  rebel  wish,  each  traitor  inclination, 
That  raises  tumults  in  the  female  breast,  * 
The  love  of  pow*r,  of  pleasure,  and  of  show. 

Mahomet, 
These  arts  I  try'd,  and  to  inflame  her  more. 
By  hateful  business  hurried  from  her  sight, 
I  bade  a  hundred  virgins  wait  around  her. 
Sooth  her  with  all  the  pleasures  of  command. 
Applaud  her  charms,  and  court  her  to  be  great. 

[Exit  Mahomet. 

SCENE  VI. 

cALi,  iohie. 
He's  gone....Here  rest,  my  soul,  thy  fainting  vring, 
Here  recollect  thy  dissipated  pow'rs.... 
Our  distant  interests,  and  our  diff 'rent  passions, 


Kow  hute  to  iuB|^e  in  one  common  centre. 
And  fate  lies  crowded  in  a  narrow  space. 
Yet  in  that  narrow  apace  wliat  dangers  rite!.... 
Far  more  1  dread.  Abdalla's  fiery  follj. 
Than  all  the  wisdom  of  the  grave  diran. 
Reason  with  reason  fights  on  equal  terms ; 
The  raging  madman's  nncoBoected  schemes 
Wr  cannot  obviate,  for  we  cannot  gaess. 
Deep  in  mj  breast  be  treaanr'd  thu  resolve, 
When  Cali  mounts  the  throne,  AMalla  dies, 
Teo  fierce,  too  £uthless,  for  ne|^ect  or  trust. 

[Enter  Irene  vnih  Jlamdm 


OALI,   IKEKE,   ASFASU,   &C. 

Call. 
Amidst  the  splendour  of  encircling  beauty, 
Superior  majestj  proclaims  thee  queen. 
And  nature  jastifies  our  monarch's  choice. 

Irene. 
Reserve  this  homage  for  some  other  fair ; 
Urge  me  not  on  togtitt'ring  guilt,  nor  pour 
In  my  weak  ear  th'  intoxicating  sounds. 

CaH. 
Make  haste,  bright  maid,  to  rule  the  willing  world ; 
Aw'd  bj  the  rigor  of  the  Sultan's  justice, 
We  court  tbj  gentleness. 

.Sipatia. 
Can  Call's  voice 
Concur  to  press  a  hapless  captive's  rain  ? 

Cali. 
Long  would  my  zeal  for  Mahomet  and  thee 
Detain  me  here.    Bot  nations  call  upon  me. 
And  doty  bids  me  choose  a  distant  walk. 
Nor  taint  with  care  the  privacies  of  love. 


UNE,  ASFAsiA,  JStlmdMU. 

If  jet  thU  fining  pomp,  these  andden  hmumra. 
Swell  not  thy  soul  bejond  sdrtce  or  friendship. 
Nor  yet  inspire  the  follies  of  a  qneen. 
Or  tune  thine  ear  to  soothing  adulation. 
Suspend  awhile  the  privilege  of  pow'r 
To  hear  the  voice  of  Truth ;  dismiss  thj  train. 
Shake  off  th'  incumbrances  of  state  a  moment, 
Aod  lay  the  tow'ring  sultaness  aside, 

[Irene  lignt  to  her  attendantM  to  retire. 
While  I  foretell  thy  fate;  that  office  done.... 
No  more  I  boast  th' ambitious  name  of  friend. 
But  sink  among  thy  slaves  without  a  murmur. 

Irene, 
Did  regal  diadems  invest  my  brow. 
Yet  should  my  soul,  still  faithful  to  her  choice. 
Esteem  Asposia's  breast  the  noblest  kingdom. 


The  soul,  once  tainted  with  so  foul  a  crime. 

No  more  shall  glow  with  friendship's  hallow'd  ardour; 

Those  holy  beings,  whose  superior  care 

Guides  erring  mortals  to  the  paths  of  virtue. 

Affrighted  at  impiety  like  thine. 

Resign  their  charge  to  baseness  and  to  ruin. 

Irene. 
Upbraid  me  not  with  fancied  wickedness ; 
I  am  not  yet  a  queen,  or  an  apostate. 
But  should  I  sin  beyond  the  hope  of  mercy. 
If,  when  religion  prompts  me  to  refuse. 
The  dread  of  instant  death  restruns  my  tongue ! 

Aspaaia. 
Reflect  that  life,  and  deatii,  affecting  sounds ! 
Are  only  varied  modes  of  endless  being  ; 
Reflect  that  life,  like  ev'ry  other  blessing. 
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Derireft  iti  Ttliie  from  its  use  alone ; 

Not  foi^  itself,  bat  for  a  nobler  end, 

Th'  Eternal  gave  it,  and  that  end  is  virtue. 

When  inconsistent  with  a  greater  good. 

Reason  commands  to  cast  the  less  away ; 

Thus  life,  with  loss  of  wealth*  is  well  preserv'd. 

And  virtue  cheaply  sav'd  with  loss  of  life. 

Irene. 
If,  built  on  settled  thought,  this  constancy 
Not  idly  flutters  on  a  boastful  tongue. 
Why,  when  destruction  rag'd  around  our  walls. 
Why  fled  this  haughty  heroine  from  the  battle  ? 
Why  then  did  not  this  wurKke  Amazon 
Mix  in  the  war,  and  shine  among  the  heroes  ? 

JStipasia. 
Heav'n,  when  its  hand  pour'd  softness  on  our  limbs. 
Unfit  for  toil,  and  polish'd  into  weakness. 
Made  passive  fortitude  the  praise  of  woman ; 
Our  only  arms  are  innocence  and  meekness. 
Not  then  with  raving  cries  I  fill'd  the  city ; 
But,  while  Demetrius,  dear  lamented  name ! 
Pour'd  storms  of  fire  upon  our  fierce  invaders, 
Implor'd  th'  Eternal  Pow'r  to  shield  my  country. 
With  silent  sorrows,  and  with  calm  devotion. 

Irene. 
O !  did  Irene  shine  the  queen  of  Turkey, 
No  more  should  Greece  lament  those  pray'rs  rejected. 
Again  should  golden  splendour  grace  her  cities. 
Again  her  prostrate  palaces  should  rise. 
Again  her  temples  sound  with  holy  music  ; 
No  more  should  danger  fright,  or  want  distress 
The  smiling  widows,  and  protected  orphans. 

Aspasia. 
Be  virtuous  ends  pursued  by  virtuous  means. 
Nor  think  th'  intention  sanctifies  the  deed ; 
That  maxim,  publish 'd  in  an  impious  age. 
Would  loose  the  wild  enthusiast  to  destroy. 
And  fix  the  fierce  usurper's  bloody  title ; 
Then  bigotry  might  send  her  slaves  to  war. 
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And  bid  success  bccone  the  test  of  truA  t 
Uopitying  mus&cre  might  WMte  the  world, 
And  penecuti^n  boist  the  call  of  Hearen. 

/rent. 
Shall  I  not  wish  to  cheer  afflicted  kings. 
And  plan  the  hap[nneB8  of  monming  nlUions  ? 


Dream  not  of  pow'r  thou  never  canst  attain ; 
When  social  laws  first  harmoniz'd  the  world, 
Superior  man  posKHs'd  tiie  charge  of  rale. 
The  scale  of  justice,  and  the  sword  of  pow'r. 
Nor  left  as  aaght  bat  flattery  and  state. 

Irene. 
To  me  my  lover's  fondness  will  restore 
Wbate'er  man's  pride  has  ravish'd  from  oar  sex. 

Jiptutm.    ■ 
When  soft  security  riiall  prompt  On  Saltan, 
Freed  from  the  taronlte  of  unsettled  conquest. 
To  fix  his  court,  and  regulate  his' pleuures, ' 
Soon  shall  the  dire  seraglio's  horrid  gates 
Close  like  th'  eternal  ban  of  death  upon  thee. 
Immur'd,  and  baried  in  pefpetaal  sloth. 
That  gloomy  slumber  of  the  stagnant  soul,    - 
There  shalt  thou  view  fnat  far-the  quiet  cottage. 
And  sigh  for  cheerful  poverty  ia  wtj 
There  wear  the  tedious  hours  of  life  away. 
Beneath  each  curse  of  nnrelentiDg  Heav'n, 
Despair  asd  slav'ry,  stditnde  and  guilt. 

Jirme. 
There  shall  we  find  the  yet  antasted  bliss 
Of  grandeur  and  tranquillity  corabin'd. 

Tranquillity  and  guilt,  disjoin'd  by  Heav'n. 
Still  stretch  in  vain  their  longing  arms  tfar. 
Nor  dare  to  pass  th'  insuperable  bound. 
Ah  !  let  me  rather  seek  the  convent's  cell } 
There  when  my  thoughts,  at  intervala  of.  pray'r, 
Dsscend  to  range  tiiesc  msDsi<mB,«f  nusfortnnei 

»««— I.  U 


e  IBENEi 

Oft'  shall  I  dwell  OH  oar  disastrous  friendship, 
Asd  shed  the  pitying  tear  for  lost  Irene. 

Irmt. 
Go,  languish  on  in  doll  obscurity ; 
Thy  dazzled  soul,  with  all  its  boasted  greatncsx. 
Shrinks  at  th'  o'erpow'ring  gleams  of  regal  state. 
Stoops  from  the  blaze  like  a  degeneraU  eagle, 
And  flies  for  shelter  to  the  shades  of  life. 

Atpatia. 
On  me  should  Providence,  without  a  crime. 
The  weighty  charge  of  royalty  confer  •, 
Call  me  to  civilize  the  Russian  wilds. 
Or  bid  soft  science  polish  Britain's  heroes ; 
Soon  should'st  thou  see,  how  false  Uiy  weak  reproach. 
My  bosom  feels,  enkindled  from  the  sky. 
The  lambent  flames  of  mild  benevolence, 
UntoDch'd  by  fierce  ambition's  raging  fires. 

httu. 
Ambition  is  the  stamp  imprcss'd  by  Heav'n 
To  mark  the  noblest  minds ;  with  active  heat 
Infonn'd,  they  roonnt  the  precipice  of  pow'r. 
Grasp  at  command,  and  tow'r  in  quest  of  empire  ; 
While  vulgar  souls  compassionate  their  cares. 
Gaze  at  their  height,  and  tremble  at  their  danger ; 
Thus  meaner  spirits  with  amazement  mark 
The  varying  seasons,  and  revolving  skies. 
And  ask,  what  guilty  pow'r's  rebellious  hand 
Bolls  with  eternal  toil  the  pond'rous  orbs ; 
While  some  archangel,  nearer  to  perfection. 
In  easy  state  presides  o'er  all  their  motions. 
Directs  the  planets  with  a  careless  nod, 
Conducts  the  sun,  and  regulates  the  spheres. 

.itpatia. 
'Well  may'st  thou  hide  in  labyrinths  of  sound 
The  cause  that  shrinks  from  reason's  pow'rful  voice. 
Stoop  from  thy  fli^t,  trace  back  tli'  entangled  thought. 
And  act  the  glitt'ring  fallacy  to  view. 
Not  pow'r  I  blame,  bat  pow'r  <rt>tain'd  by  crime ; 
Angelic  greafneu  is  ugdic  virtue. 
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Amidst  the  glare  of  courts,  and  shoot  of  armies. 
Will  not  th'  apostate  feel  the  pangs  of  gailt» 
And  wish,  too  late,  for  innocence  and  peace. 
Curst  as  the  tyrant  of  th*  infernal  realms. 
With  gloomy  state  and  agonizing  pomp  ? 

SCENE  IX. 

IRENE,  ASPASIA,  MAID. 

Maid. 
A  Turkish  stranger,  of  majestic  mein. 
Asks  at  the  gate  admission  to  Aspasia, 
Commission'd,  as  he  sajs,  by  Cali  Bassa. 

Whoe'er  thou  art,  or  whatsoe'er  thy  message^  [Atide. 

'1  hanks  for  this  kind  relief....With  speed  admit  him. 

Aspana, 
He  comes,  perhaps,  to  separate  us  for  ever ; 
When  i  am  gone,  remember,  O!  remember. 
That  none  are  great,  or  happy,  but  the  virtuous. 

{Exii  Irene ;  enter  Demetrius. 

SCENE  X. 

ASPASIA,  DEMETRIUS. 

Demetrius, 
Tis  she....my  hope,  my  happiness,  my  love! 
Aspasia !  Do  I  once  again  behold  thee  ? 
Still,  still  the  same....unclouded  by  misfortune 
I^etmy  blest  eyes  for  ever  gaze.... 

Aspasia. 

Demetrius ! 
Demdrius, 
Why  does  the  blood  forsake  thy  lovely  cheek  ? 
\Vhy  shoots  this  chillness  through  thy  shaking  nerves  ? 
Why  does  thy  soul  retire  into  herself  ? 
Recline  upon  my  breast  thy  sinking  beauties ; 
Revive....Revive  to  freedom  and  to  love. 


14ft  IBENS: 


What  well  known  Toice  pronounced  the  grateful  sounds. 
Freedom  and  Ioto  ?  Alas !  I'm  all  confusion, 
A  sudden  mist  o*ercasts  my  darken'd  soul ; 
The  present,  past,  and  future,  swim  before  me. 
Lost  in  a  wild  perplexity  of  joy. 

J)fmelriu8. 
Such  ecstacy  of  love,  such  pure  affection, 
What  worth  can  merit  ?  or  what  faith  reward  ? 

Jispasia. 
A  thousand  thoughts,  imperfect  and  distracted, 
Demand  a  voice,  and  struggle  into  birth ; 
A  thousand  questions  press  upon  my  tongue. 
But  all  give  way  to  rapture  and  Demetrius. 

Demetrius, 
O  say,  bright  being,  in  this  age  of  absence. 
What  fears,  what  griefs,  wjiat  dangers,  hast  thou  known 
Say,  how  the  tyrant  threaten'd,  flatter'd,  sigh'd  ! 
Say^  how  he  threatened,  flatter'd,  sigh'd  in  vain  ! 
Say,  how  the  hand  of  violence  was  lais'd ! 
Say,  how  thou  call'dst  in  teare  upon  Demetrius  ! 

^9pasia, 
Inform  me  rather  how  thy  happy  courage 
Stemm'd  in  the  breach  the  deluge  of  destruction. 
And  pass'd  uninjur'd  through  the  walks  of  death. 
Did  savage  anger  and  licentious  conquest 
Behold  the  hero  with  Aspasia's  eyes  ? 
And,  thus  protected  in  the  gen'ral  ruin, 

0  say,  what  guardian  pow'r  convey'd  thee  hither. 

Demetriiu. 
Such  strange  events,  such  unexpected  chances. 
Beyond  my  warmest  hope,  or  wildest  wishes, 
Concurr'd  to  give  me  to  Aspasia's  arms, 

1  stand  amaz'd,  and  ask,  if  yet  I  clasp  thee. 

Jlspasia. 
Sure  Heav'n»  for  wooden  are  not  wrought  in  vain, 
That  joins  us  tiius,  will  never  part  us  more. 
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SCENE  XI. 

* 

DEMKTAIUSy  A8PASIA,  ABDALLA. 

MdaOa. 
It  parts  yoa  now....the  hasty  Saltan  sign*d 
The  laws  unread,  and  flies  to  his  Irene. 

Demetrius. 
Fix'd  and  intent  on  his  Irene's  chamis» 
He  envies  none  the  converse  of  Aspasia. 

Mdatta. 
Aspasia's  absence  will  inflame  suspicion ; 
She  cannot,  must  not,  shall  not  linger  here ; 
Prudence  and  friendship  bid  me  force  her  from  jou. 

Demdriui. 
Force  her !  profane  her  with  a  touch,  and  die ! 

MiaOa. 
*Ti8  Greece,  'tis  Freedom,  calls  Aspasia  hence ; 
Your  careless  love  betrays  your  country's  cause. 

Demetrius. 
If  we  must  part 


Aspasia. 

No !  Let  us  die  together. 
Demetrius. 


If  we  roust  part.. 


Mdalla. 

Despatch ;  th'  increasing  dangrr 
Will  not  admit  a  lover's  long  farewell. 
The  long  drawn  intercourse  of  sighs  and  kisses. 

Demetrius. 

Then O  my  fur,  I  cannot  bid  thee  go ; 

Heceive  her,  and  protect  her,  gracious  heav'n ! 
Tet  let  me  watch  her  dear  departing  steps. 
If  fate  pursues  me,  let  it  find  me  here. 
Reproach  not,  Greece,  a  lover's  fond  delays. 
Nor  think  thy  cause  neglected  while  I  gaze ; 
New  force,  new  courage,  from  each  glance  I  gain. 
And  find  our  passions  not  infus'd  in  vain. 

[^Exeunt, 


What  well  known  voice  pronoonceU  the  gnterul  sonndti. 
Freedom  and  love  >  Alu !  I'm  all  confusion, 
A  sudden  miat  o'ereasb  nj  darken'd  tonl ; 
The  present,  past,  and  fitnre,  swim  before  me. 
Lost  in  a  wild  perplexity  of  joy. 

Dtmttriia. 
Snch  ecatacj  of  lore,  snch  pure  affection, 
What  worth  can  merit  i  or  what  faith  reward  ? 

Jltpaaitt. 
A  thoasand  thonghts.  imperfect  and  distracted, 
Denund  a  voice,  and' straggle  into  birth; 
A  thonsand  qnestioos  pmt  apon  mj  tongne. 
But  all  g^ve  way  to  rapture  and  Denietrins. 


O  Mj,  bright  being,  in  this  age  of  absence. 

What  fears,  wKat  griefe,  wjiat  dangers,  hast  thou  known  ? 

8aj,  how  the  tyrant  tbreaten'd,  flatter'd,  sigh'd ! 

Say,  how  he  tbreaten'd,  flatter'd,  sigh'd  in  vain  !- 


DSHITKHn,  ASPASUt  ABOAt-LA. 

Mdidla. 
It  pirts  you  now. ...the  hasty  Sultan  sign'il 
The  law*  unread,  and  fli«3  to  his  Irene. 

Berne  tritts. 
FixM  and  intent  on  his  Irene's  charms. 
He  envic*  none  the  converse  of  Asposia. 

Milalla. 
Atpisia's  absence  will  inflame  suspicion ; 
She  cannot,  must  not,  shall  not  linger  here ; 
Cadence  and  friendship  bid  me  force  her  from  v 

Denulriut. 
Force  her !  profane  her  with  a  touch,  and  die ! 

Mdatla, 
Tia  Greece,  'tis  Freedom,  calls  Aspasia  hence ; 
Yoar  careless  love  betrays  your  country's  cau£e. 

Demetrius. 
If  we  nast  part... 


Aiptma. 

No !  Let  UB  dif  together. 
Dtmttriua, 


If  we  most  part... 


Mdalla. 
Despatch;  th'  increa'sing  dangef 
Will  not  adroit  a  lover's  long  farewell, 
Tht  long  drawn  iatercoarse  of  sighs  auA  kisses. 
Demetrius. 

Then O  my  fair,  I  cannot  bid  thee  go  ; 

Receive  her,  an*^  protect  her,  gracious  heav'n  I 
Tet  let  me  watch  her  dear  departing  steps. 
If  fate  pursues  me,  let  it  Gad  me  here. 
Reproach  not,  Greece,  a  lover's  fond  delays. 
Nor  think  thy  cause  neglected  while  I  gaze ; 
New  force,  new  courage,  from  each  glance  I  gaiu. 
And  find  oar  pn-isions  Dot  infus'd  in  vain. 


ACT  IV— SCENE  I. 

Dwn*ntnis,  Aspahia.  enter  at  talking. 

Jlipasia. 

Eoougfa rfsistleu  re&Mn  calma  my  soul..... 

Approving  jnatice  smiles  upon  your  cause, 
And  Datnre's  rights  entreat  th'  assertiDg  swonl. 
Tet  when  yonr  band  is  lifted  to  destroy. 

Think,  bat  excuse  a  woman's  needless  caution 

Purge  well  thj  mind  from  ev'ry  private  passion, 
Drivo  int'rest,  love,  and  vengeance,  from  thy  thoughts. 
Fill  all  thy  ardent  breast  with  Greece  and  virtue. 
Then  strike  secure,  and  heav'n  assist  the  blow ! 

DejtKlriut. 
Thou  kind  assistant  of  my  better  angel, 
Pro|Htious  guide  of  my  bewilder'd  soul. 
Calm  of  my  cares,  and  guardian  of  my  virtue ! 

Hy  soul,  first  kindled,  by  thy  bright  example. 

To  noble  thought  and  gen'rous  emulation. 

Now  bat  reSects  those  beams  that  flow'd  from  thee. 

Danelriit*. 
With  native  lustre  and  unborrow'd  greatness, 
Thoa  shin'st,  bright  maid,  superior  to  distress ; 
Unlike  the  trifling  race  of  vulgar  beauties. 
Those  glitt'ring  dew  drops  of  a  vernal  morn. 
That  spread  thrir  colonrs  to  the  genial  beam. 
And  sparkling  quiver  to  the  breath  of  May ; 
But,  when  the  tempest  with  sonorous  wing 
Sweeps  o'er  the  grove,  forsake  the  lab'ring  bough, 
Dispers'd  in  ur,  or  mingled  with  the  dust. 
JspMia. 

Forbear  this  trinm[A still  new  conflicts  wait  us. 

Foes  unforeseen,  and  dangers  unsuspected. 
Oft  when  the  fierce  besiegers'  eager  host 
Beholds  the  fainting  garrison  retire. 
And  rashes  joyful  ti>  the  naked  wall. 
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Deatrnction  lUriieB  frani  th'  insidiMB  mine. 
And  sweeps  th'  exnttuig  conqneror  awaj. 
Pertiaps  in  rain  the  Sultan's  anger  sptr'd  aw. 
To  find  a  meaner  fate  from  treach'rous  friendahip,,. 
jU)daiU! 

Can  Abdalla  then  dissemble? 
That  fiery  chief,  renown'd  for  gen'roas  freedom, 
Fot  Mai  BDguarded,  vndiUembled  h^e, 
For  daring  truth,  and  tarbulence  of  honour ! 

Jltpmia. 
Tlua  open  friend,  this  andesigning  hero. 
With  noiBf  faUehoods  forc'd  me  from  jonr  ams. 
To  shock  my  virtne  with  a  tale  ef  love. 

Oemetriui, 
KA  not  the  canse  of  Greece  restrun  mj  sword, 
Aspaua  should  not  fear  a  second  insult. 

Jlipatia. 
His  pride  aod  love  bj  turns  inB[Hr'd  bis  tongue. 
And  intermix'd  mj  praises  with  his  owd  ; 
Hig  wealth,  his  rank,  his  honours,  he  recounted, 
mi,  in  the  midst  of  arrogance  and  fondness, 
Th'  approaching  Saltan  forc'd  me  from  the  palace ; 
Then,  white  he  gaz'd  upon  his  jrielding  mistress, 
I  stole  unheeded  from  their  ravish'd  ejes. 
And  sought  this  happy  grove  in  quest  of  thee. 

J)emttriu». 
Soon  may  the  final  stroke  decide  our  fate. 
Lest  baleful  discord  crush  our  infant  scheme, 
.\nd  straugled  freedom  perish  id  the  birth  ! 

My  bosom,  harass'd  with  alternate  passions. 

Now  hopes,  now  fears 

Demetriua. 

Th'  anxieties  of  love. 

Think  how  the  Sov'reign  Arbiter  of  kingdoms 
Detests  thy  false  aBsociates'  black  designs. 
And  frowns  on  peijury.  revenge,  and  murder. 


Embark'd  with  tr««M»,in  tkc  mu  of  fMe. 
WhtD  bcav'n  shaU  Ud  tiM  BwellMg  biUows  rage. 
And  point  viadicitiTe  Ug^taiiigB  »t  rebellioB, 
Will  Dot  the  patriot  ihaf*  tba  tnitor't  dat^r  i 
Oh !  could  th7  band  unaided  free  thy  conntrj, 
Nor  mingled  guilt  pollute  the  aMred  caose ! 


PCfvitted  oft,  though  not  inaplr'd  by  HeaT'n, 
SMcMsful  treaaona  ponirii  ii^Ma'  kinga. 


Nor  end  ay  terrora  with  the  BVltan'a  death ; 
Fkr  as  (ntnrity'fl  antaiTell*d  waate 
Lies  open  to  ctnyectara'a  dabkva  ken. 
On  ew'tj  side  confona*,  r^o,  and  6taA, 
Perhaps  the  phantoms  of  a  woman's  fear. 
Beset  the  treach'roos  way  with  &tal  amborii ; 
Each  Turkish  bosom  bums  for  thy  deatractioD, 
Ambitious  Csli  dreads  the  statesman's  arts. 
And  hot  Abdalla  hates  the  happy  lover. 


Caprtciona  man !  to  good  and  ill  inconstant. 
Too  much  to  fear  or  trust  is  equal  weakneia. 
Sometimes  the  wretch,  naaw'd  by  heav'n  or  hell. 
With  mad  dcTotion  idolizes  honour. 
The  BasM,  reeking  with  his  master's  mnrder. 
Perhaps  may  start  at  violated  friendship. 

Haw  soon,  alas !  will  int'rest,  fear,  or  envy, 
O'erthrow  such  weak,  soch  accidental  virtue. 
Nor  built  on  (aith,  nor  fortified  by  conscience '. 

When  desp'rate  ills  demand  a  speedy  cure. 
Distrust  is  cowardice,  and  prudence  folly. 

Yet  think  a  moment,  ere  you  court  destruction. 
What  band,  when  death  has  saatch'd  away  Demetrius, 
Shall  guard  Aspana  from  triamphant  lust. 


DisnuBS  these  needless  fean.....a  troop  of  Greek;, 
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Well  known,  long  tri'd,  expect  us  on  the  shore. 
Born  on  the  surface  of  the  smiling  deep, 
Soon  shalt  thou  scorn,  in  safety's  arms  repos'd, 
Abdalla's  rage  and  Cali's  stratagems. 

Jlspasia. 
Still,  still,  distrust  sits  heavy  on  my  heart ; 
Will  e'er  an  happier  hour  revisit  Greece  ? 

Demetrius. 
Should  Heav'n,  yet  unappeas  d,  refuse  its  aid. 
Disperse  our  hopes,  and  frustrate  our  designs. 
Yet  shall  the  conscience  ol  the  great  attempt 
Diffuse  a  brightness  o'er  our  future  days ; 
Nor  will  his  country's  groans  reproach  Demetrius. 
But  how  canst  thou  support  the  woes  of  exile  ? 
Canst  thou  forget  hereditary  splendours. 
To  live  obscure  upon  a  foreign  coast. 
Content  with  science,  innocence  and  love? 

Aapasia. 
Mor  wealth,  nor  titles,  make  Aspasia's  bliss. 
0'erwhelm*d  and  lost  amidst  the  public  ruins, 
Unmov'd  I  saw  the  glitt'ring  trifles  perish. 
And  thought  the  petty  dross  beneath  a  sigh. 
Cheerful  I  follow  to  the  rural  cell ; 
Love  be  my  wealth,  and  my  distinction  virtue* 

Detnetritis. 
Submissive,  and  prepar'd  for  each  event, 
Nuw  let  us  wait  the  last  award  of  Heav'n, 
Secure  of  happiness  from  flight  or  conquest. 
Nor  fear  the  fair  and  learn'd  can  want  protection' 
The  mighty  Tuscan  courts  the  banish'd  arts 
To  kind  Italians  hospitable  shades  ; 
There  shalt  soft  leisure  wing  th'  excursive  soul. 
And  peace  propitious  smile  on  fond  desire ; 
There  shall  despotic  eloquence  resume 
Her  ancient  empire  o'er  the  yielding  heart; 
There  poetry  shall  tune  her  sacred  voice. 
And  wake  from  ignorance  the  western  world. 

VOL  I. X 
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SCENE  II. 


BKMBTRIUSy  ASPA8IA,  CALI. 

CaK. 
At  length  the  nnwilling  sun  resigns  the  world 
To  silence  and  to  rest.    The  hours  of  darkness, 
Propitious  hours  to  stratagem  and  deaths 
Pursue  the  last  remains  of  ling'ring  light. 

Demetrius, 
Count  not  these  hours  as  part  of  vulgar  time. 
Think  them  a  sacred  treasure  lent  bj  Heav'n, 
Which,  squander'd  bj  neglect,  or  fear,  or  folly. 
No  prayer  recalls,  no  diligence  redeems. 
To-morrow's  dawn  shall  see  the  TSirkish  king 
Stretch'd  in  the  dust,  or  towring  on  his  throne  ; 
To-morrow's  dawn  shall  see  the  mighty  Cali 
The  sport  of  tyranny,  or  lord  of  nations. 

Cali. 
Then  waste  no  longer  these  important  moments 
In  soft  endearments,  and  in  gentle  murmurs; 
Nor  lose  in  lo?e  the  patriot  and  the  hero. 

Demetrius. 
'Tis  loYe,  combined  with  guilt,  alone  that  melts 
The  soften'd  soul  to  cowardice  and  sloth  ; 
But  virtuous  passion  prompts  the  great  resolve. 
And  fans  the  slumb'ring  spark  of  heav'nly  fire. 
Retire,  my  fair ;  that  Pow'r  that  smiles  on  goodness 
Guide  all  thy  steps,  calm  ev'ry  stormy  thought. 
And  still  thy  bosom  with  the  voice  of  peace  ! 

Aspasia. 
Soon  may  we  meet  again,  secure  and  free. 
To  feel  no  more  the  pangs  of  separation  !  [Bi 

DEMETRIUS,  CALI. 

Demetrius. 
This  night  alone  is  ours...^Our  mighty  foe. 
No  longer  lost  in  am'rous  solitude, 
AYill  now  remount  the  slighted  seat  of  empire. 
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And  show  Irene  to  the  shouting  people ; 
Aspasia  left  her  sighing  in  his  arms. 
And  list'ning  to  the  pleasing  tale  of  pow'r; 
With  soften'd  voice  she  dropp'd  the  faint  refusal, 
Smiling  consent  she  sat,  and  blushing  love. 

Colt. 
Now,  tyrant,  with  satiety  of  beauty 
Now  feast  thine  eyes,  thine  eyes  that  ne'er  hereafter 
Shall  dart  their  am'rous  glances  at  the  fair. 
Or  glare  on  Cali  with  malignant  beams. 

SCENE  III. 
I 

DEMETRIUS,  CALJ,  LEONTIUS,  ABDALLA. 

Leoniiua. 
Our  bark  unseen  has  reach'd  th'  appointed  bay. 
And  where  yon  trees  wave  o'er  the  foaming  surge, 
Reclines  against  the  shore ;  our  Grecian  troop 
Extends  its  lines  along  the  sandy  beach. 
Elate  with  hope,  and  panting  for  a  foe. 

MdaUa. 
The  fav'ring  winds  assist  the  great  design. 
Sport  in  our  sails,  and  murmur  o'er  the  deep. 

Cali. 
Tis  well....  A  single  blow  completes  our  wishes; 
Return  with  speed,  Leon  tins,  to  your  charge ; 
The  Greeks,  disorder 'd  by  their  leader's  absence. 
May  droop  dismay 'd,  or  kindle  into  madness. 

Leontius. 

Suspected  still ! What  villain's  pois'nous  tongue 

Dare  join  Leontius'  name  with  fear  or  falsehood  ? 
Have  I  for  this  preserv'd  my  guiltless  bosom. 
Pure  as  the  thoughts  of  infant  innocence  ? 
Have  I  for  this  defy'd  the  chiefs  of  Turkey, 
Intrepid  in  the  flaming  front  of  war  ? 

CaH. 
Hast  thou  not  search'd  my  soul's  profoundest  thoughts  ? 
Is  not  the  fate  of  Greece  aad  Call  thine  ? 

LearUius. 
Why  has  thy  choice  then  pmntedl  mi  Ltontins, 
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Unfit  to  Bhare  this  night's  illustrioas  toils  f 
To  wait  remote  from  action  and  from  honour. 
An  idle  list'ner  to  the  distant  cries 
Of  slaaghter'd  infidels,  and  clash  of  swords  ? 
Tell  me  the  cause,  that  while  thy  name,  Demetrius, 
Shall  soar  triumphant  on  the  wings  of  glorj, 
Despis'd  and  curs'd,  Leontius'  must  descend 
Through  hissing  ages,  a  proverbial  coward. 
The  tale  of  women,  and  the  scorn  of  fools  ? 

Demetritis, 
Can  brave  Leontius  be  the  slave  of  glory  ? 
Glory,  the  casual  gift  of  thoughtless  crowds ! 
Glory,  the  bribe  of  avaricious  virtue ! 
Be  but  my  country  free,  be  thine  the  praise; 
I  ask  no  witness,  but  attesting  conscience. 
No  records,  but  the  records  of  the  sky, 

Leontius, 
'Wilt  thou  then  head  the  troop  upon  the  shore. 
While  I  destroy  th'  oppressor  of  mankind  ? 

Demetrius. 
What  canst  thou  boast  superior  to  Demetrius  ? 
Ask  to  whose  sword  the  Greeks  will  trust  their  cause. 
My  name  shall  echo  through  the  shouting  field  ; 
Demand  whose  force  yon  Turkish  heroes  dread. 
The  shudd'ring  camp  shall  murmur  out  Demetrius. 

Cali. 
Must  Greece,  still  wretched  by  her  children's  folly. 
For  ever  mourn  their  avarice  or  factions  ? 
Demetrius  justly  pleads  a  double  title ; 
Tlie  lover's  int'r^st  aids  the  patriot's  claim. 

Leoniius, 
My  pride  shall  ne'er  protract  my  country's  woes ; 
Succeed,  my  friend,  unenvied  by  Leontius. 

Demetrius, 
I  feel  new  spirit  shoot  along  my  nerves. 
My  soul  expands  to  meet  approaching  freedom. 
Now  hover  o'er  us  with  propitious  wings. 
Ye  sacred  shades  of  patriots  and  of  martyrs ! 
AU  ye,  whose  blood  tyrannic  rage  effused. 
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Or  persecution  drank,  attend  our  call ; 
And  from  the  mansions  of  perpetual  peace 
Descend,  to  sweeten  labours  once  your  own ! 

Cali. 
Go  then,  and  with  united  eloquence 
Confirm  your  troops ;  and  when  the  moon's  fair  beam 
Plays  on  the  quiy'ring  waves,  to  guide  our  flight. 
Return,  Demetrius,  and  be  free  for  ever. 

[Exiunt  Dem.  and  Leon. 

SCENE  IV. 

OALI,  ABDALLA. 

Mdalla. 
How  the  new  monarch,  swelPd  with  airy  rule. 
Looks  down,  contemptuous  from  his  fancy'd  height. 
And  utters  fate,  unmindful  of  Abdalla ! 

Cali. 
Far  be  such  black  ingratitude  from  Cali ! 
IVhen  Asia's  nations  own  me  for  their  lord. 
Wealth,  and  command,  and  grandeur,  shall  be  thine. 

Mdalla. 
Is  this  the  recompense  reserv*d  for  me  ? 
Dar'st  thou  thus  dally  with  Abdalla's  passion  ? 
Henceforward  hope  no  more  my  slighted  friendship^ 
Wake  from  thy  dream  of  pow  r  to  death  and  tortures^ 
And  bid  thy  visionary  throne  farewell. 

Cali. 
Name,  and  enjoy  thy  wish.. .. 

Mdalla. 

I  need  not  name  it  9 
Aspasia's  lovers  know  but  one  desire. 
Nor  hope,  nor  wish,  nor  live,  but  for  Aspasia. 

Cali. 
Thaf  fatal  beauty,  plighted  to  Demetrius, 
Heav'n  makes  not  mine  to  give. 

Mdalla. 

Nor  to  deny. 
Cali. 
Obtain  her,  and  possess;  thou  know'st  thy  rival. 


Abdatta. 
Too  well  I  know  him,  since  on  Thracia's  pluns 
I  felt  the  force  of  his  tempestuoas  arm. 
And  ssw  m;  ac&tter'd  sqnsdrons  fly  before  him. 
Nor  will  I  trust  th'  oncertuD  chance  of  combat; 
The  rights  of  princes  let  the  sword  decide. 
The  petty  claims  of  empire  and  of  honour ; 
Revenge  and  subtle  jealousj  shall  teach 
A  sarer  passage  to  his  hated  heart. 

Cali. 
0  spare  the  gallant  Greek,  in  him  we  lose 
The  politician's  arts,  and  hero's  flame. 

Abdidla. 
When  next  we  meet,  before  we  storm  the  palace, 
llie  bowl  shall  circle  to  confirm  our  league ; 
Then  shall  these  juices  taint  Demetrius'  draught, 

\_^ShowiHg  a  phial. 
And  stream  (lestructivc  through  his  freezing  veins ; 
Thus  shall  he  live  to  strike  th'  important  blow. 
And  pensh  ere  he  taste  the  joys  of  conquest. 

SCENB  V. 

MAHOMET,  UCSTAPKA,  CALI,  ABDALLA. 

Mahomet. 
Henceforth  for  ever  happy  be  this  day. 
Sacred  to  love,  to  pleasnre,  and  Irene ! 
The  matchless  fair  has  bless'd  me  with  compliance  ; 
Let  eT'ry  tongue  resoond  Irene's  praise. 
And  spread  the  general  transport  through  manlund. 

Caii. 
Blest  prince,  for  whom  indulgent  heav'n  ordains 
At  once  the  joys  of  paradise  and  empire, 
Kow  join  thy  people's  and  thy  Call's  prayers  ; 
Suspend  thy  passage  to  the  seats  of  bliss,  * 

Nor  vrish  for  Hoaries  in  Irene's  arms. 

MahomH 
FoTbear....J  know  the  long  try'd  faith  of  Cali. 

CaU. 
(% !  conld  the  ey«a  of  kings,  like  those  ef  Heav'n, 
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Search  to  the  dark  recesxea  of  the  aoul. 
Oft  would  they  find  ingratitude  and  treasoB, 
By  seniles,  and  oaths,  and  praises,  ill  disgnis'd. 
How  rarely  would  they  meet,  in  crowded  courts. 
Fidelity  so  fimi,  so  pure,  as  mine  1 

Muslapha. 
Yet,  ere  we  give  o«r  loosen'd  thoughts  to  raptire. 
Let  prudence  obviate  an  impending  danger; 
Tainted  by  sloth,  the  parent  of  sedition. 
The  hungry  Janizary  burns  for  plunder. 
And  growls  in  private  o'er  his  idle  sabre. 

Mahomet. 
To  still  their  murmurs,  ere  the  twentieth  sun 
Shall  shed  his  beams  upon  the  bridal  bed, 
I  rouse  to  war,  and  conquer  for  Irene. 
Then  shall  the  Rhodinn  morn  his  sinking  taw'rs. 
And  BuHa  fall,  and  proud  Vienna  tremble; 
Then  shall  Venetia  feel  the  Turkish  pow'r. 
And  subject  seas  roar  round  their  queen  in  vain. 


Then  seize  fair  Italy's  delightful  coast. 
To  fix  your  standard  in  imperial  Rume. 

MaJiomtt. 
Her  sons  malicious  clemency  shall  spare. 
To  form  new  legends,  sanctify  new  crimes. 
To  canonize  the  slaves  of  superstition. 
And  611  the  world  with  follies  and  impostures, 
Till  angry  Heav'u  shall  mark  them  out  for  ruin. 
And  war  o'emhelm  them  in  their  dream  of  vice. 
0,  could  her  sableil  saints,  and  boasted  prayers, 
Call  forth  her  ancient  heroes  to  the  field. 
How  should  I  joy,  'midst  the  fierce  shock  of  nationa, 
To  cross  the  tow'ringa  of  an  equal  soul. 
And  bid  the  master  genius  rule  the  world! 

Abdalla  1  Call,  go proclaim  my  purpose. 

{Exeunt  Call  and  Abdalla. 


MV3TAPHA. 

Mahomet. 
Still  Cftii  liTU  ;  and  must  he  live  to-morrow  ? 
Utat  fawning  Tillain's  forc'd  congntnlationB 
Will  clood  mj  tiiaini^s,  and  pollute  the  dajr. 

Mutlt^tha. 
With  caotiouB  vigilance,  at  mj  command. 
Two  faithfiil  captains,  Hasan  and  Caraza, 
Pursue  him  through  his  labyrinths  nf  treason. 
And  wait  joai  sommons  to  report  his  conduct. 

Mahomet. 
Call  them..  ..but  let  then  not  prolong  their  tale. 
Nor  press  too  much  upon  a.  lover's  patience. 

[ExU  Mastapha. 

SCENE  vn. 

HAHOMKT,  tobu. 
Whome'er  the  hope,  still  blasted,  still  renew'd, 
or  happiness  lores  on  fiv>m  toil  to  toil. 
Remember  Mahomet,  and  cease  thy  labour. 
Behold  him  here,  in  tove,  in  war,  successful. 
Behold  him  wretched  in  his  double  triumph  ! 
His  fav'rite  faithless,  and  his  mistress  base. 
Ambition  only  gave  her  to  my  arms. 
By  reason  not  convinc'd,  nor  won  by  love. 
Ambition  was  her  crime ;  but  meaner  folly 
Dooms  me  to  loath  at  once,  and  doat  on  falsehood. 
And  idolize  th'  apostate  I  contemn. 
If  thou  art  more  than  the  gay  dream  of  fancy. 
More  than  a  pleasing  sound  without  a  meaning, 
O  happiness !  sure  thou  art  all  Aspasia's. 

SCENE  VIII. 

MAHOMET,  HUSTAPHA,  HASAN,  CAaAZA. 

Makomtl. 
Canza,  speak have  ye  remark'd  the  Bassa? 


Ad 

Him 
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Carasa. 
u  we  might  unseen,  we  watcli'd  his  steps  i 
ITn  hkir  diaorder'd,  and  hts  gait  unequal, 
Bctray'd  the  wild  emutions  of  Wm  mind. 
Sudden  he  stops,  and  inward  turna  his  ej'es. 
Absorlt'd  in  thought ;  then,  starting  rriim  hia  trance, 
CoDslrains  a  sullen  smile,  and  shouts  away . 
With  him  Abdtvlla  we  beheld.... 

Mualapha. 

Abdalla ! 
Alahoitiel. 
He  wears  iif  late  resentment  no  his  brow, 
Denj'd  the  government  of  !Jervia*s  province. 

C'araza, 
We  roark'd  him  storming  in  excess  of  fur^. 
And  heard,  within  tlie  thicket  that  concealed  us. 
Ad  undistinguish'd  sound  nf  threafnin-;  rage.     % 

Mimlapha. 
H«w  gnilt  once  harbour'J  in  tlie  conscious  breast, 
itimidates  tiie  brave,  degrades  the  great ; 
Cali,  dread  of  king^,  uiiU  pride  of  armies, 
Bj  treason  levell'd  with  the  dregs  of  men  ! 
Ere  guilty  fear  depiess'd  the  hoai/  chief. 
An  angry  murmur,  a  rebellious  frown. 
Had  atretch'tl  the  liery  boaster  in  the  grave. 

Maliouifl. 

Ihlll  monarchs  fear  to  draw  the  sword  of  justice. 
.w'd  hj  tlie  crowd,  and  by  their  slaves  restrain'J  ? 

him  this  night,  and  through  tlie  private  passage 
iBvey  him  tu  the  prison's  inmost  depths, 
'd  to  all  the  pangs  of  tedious  denth. 

[^L'xtitnf  Mahouiot  and  Mustapha. 

SCENE  IX. 

HASAN,  CARAZA. 

all  th*n  the  Greeks,  unpunish'd  and  conceal'd, 
ntfivc  perhaps  the  ruin  of  our  empire, 

e  with  our  chiefs,  and  propagate  sedition  ' 


m 


Caraxa. 
Wbftte'er  th«ir  icheme,  the  Buu'i  dntii  defeBti  it. 
And  j^titnde's  strong  ties  reatnin  mj  tongue. 

Whkt  tiea  to  sUtcs  ?  What  gratitade  to  foe*  ? 


In  that  black  day  when  slaughter'd  thouunds  felt 
Aronnd  these  fatal  walU,  the  tide  of  war 
Bore  me  nctorious  onward,  where  Demetrius 
Tore  unresisted  from  the  giant  hand 
Of  stem  Sebalias  the  triumphant  cresceqit. 
And  dash'd  the  might  of  Asam  from  the  ramparts. 
There  I  became,  nor  blnsh  to  make  it  known. 
The  captive  of  his  sword.    He  coward  Greeks, 
Enrag'd  by  wrongs,  exulting  with  success, 
Doom'd  me  to  die  with  all  the  Turkish  captains; 
Bot  brave  Demetrins  scom'd  the  mean  revenge. 
And  gave  roe  life. — 

Haian. 
Do  thou  repaj  the  gift, 
Le at  unrewarded  mere;  lose  its  charms. 
Profuse  of  wealth,  orbounteoas  of  success. 
When  Heav'n  bestows  the  privilege  to  bless; 
Let  no  weak  doubt  the  gen'rous  hand  restrain. 
For  when  was  pow'r  beneiceot  in  vain  ? 


lExi 


ACT  V^SCENE  I. 

ASPASU,  fO/lM. 

In  these  dark  moments  of  suspended  fate. 
White  J^^  the  future  fortune  of  mj  country 
Lies  in  the  womb  sf  Providence  conceal'd. 
And  anxious  angels  wait  the  mighty  birth ; 
0  grant  thy  sacred  inSnence,  pow'rful  virtue  1' 
Attention  rise,  survey  the  fair  creation. 
Till,  conscious  of  th'  encircling  deity. 
Beyond  the  mists  of  care  thy  pinion  tow'rs. 
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Iliti  calm,  these  jojs,  dev  Innocence !  tretiitne; 
JajB  ill  ezchaug'd  for  gold,  and  pride  and  ein[Hre. 

(Enter  Irene  tmd  Attendaati. 

SCENE  II. 

A.SPAS1A,  Ikbkb,  and  AUtndanlt. 

Irene. 
See  how  the  moon  tiirongh  all  tit*  miclonded  skj 
Spreads  her  mild  radiance,  and  descending  dews 
ReTive  the  languid  flaw'rs;  thus  nature  shone 
New  from  the  Maker's  hand,  and  fair  arTay*d 
In  the  bright  colours  of  primeral  spring ; 
When  parity,  while  frand  was  yet  unknown, 
Plaj'd  fearless  in  th'  inviolated  shades. 
This  elemental  joy,  this  gen'ral  calm. 
Is  sure  the  smile  of  unoffended  Heav'n. 
Yet!  why— 

Maid. 
Behold,  within  th'  embow'ring  grove 
Aspasia  stands — 

Irene. 
With  melancholy  mien. 
Pensive  and  envious  of  Irene's  greatness. 
Steal  nnperceiv'd  upon  her  meditations. — 
But  see,  the  lofty  maid,  at  our  approach, 
Resames  th'  imperious  air  of  hangfaty  virtue. 
Are  these  th'  unceasing  joys,  th'  unmingled  pleasures 

[TV  Aspaua. 
Fer  which  Aspasia  scom'd  the  Turkish  crown  ? 
Is  this  th'  unshaken  confidence  in  Heav'n  ? 
Is  this  the  boasted  bliss  of  conscions  virtue  ? 
When  did  content  sigh  oat  her  cares  in  secret  ? 
When  did  Felicity  repine  in  deserts  ? 

Atpatia. 
Ill  suits  with  guilt  the  gaieties  of  triumph; 
When  danng  vice  insults  eternal  justice. 
The  ministers  of  wrath  forget  compassion. 
And  snatch  the  flaming  bolt  with  hasty  hand. 


Irene. 
Forbear  thj  threats,  prond  prophetess  of  ill) 
Tere'd  in  the  secret  coODsels  of  the  skj. 

ForiKsr ! — But  thou  art  sank  beneath  repnMUsh  ; 
lb  vain  affected  raptares  flush  the  cheek. 
And  sosgB  <i(  pleasure-  warble  from  the  tongue, 
When  fear  anil  anguish  Ubour  in  the  breast. 
And  all  within  is  darkness  and  confusion. 
Thus  on  deceitful  Etna's  flow'rj  side 
Unfading  verdure  glads  the  roving  eye ; 
While  secret  flames,  with  unexlinguish'd  rage. 
Insatiate  on  tier  wasted  entrails  prey. 
And  melt  her  treacli'raus  beauties  into  ruin. 


[Enter  Demetrius 


ASPASIAi  IRENE, 

Demetriua. 
Fly,  fly,  my  Love!  destruction  rushes  on  us. 
The  rack  expects  us,  and  the  sword  pursues. 

Agpatia. 
Is  Greece  deliver'd  ?  is  the  tyrant  fall'n? 

DemelTiut. 
Greece  is  no  more ;  the  prosperous  tyrant  lives, 
Beserv'd  for  other  lands,  the  scourge  of  Heav'n. 

Say.  by  what  fraud,  what  force,  were  you  defeated  ? 
Betray'd  by  falsehood,  or  by  crowds  o'erbom  ? 

Demetrius. 
The  pressing  exigence  forbids  relation. 

Abdalla 

Aapa»ia. 
Hated  name!  his  jealous  rage 
Broke  out  in  perfidy — Oh  curs'd  Aspasia, 
Bom  to  complete  the  ruin  of  her  country! 
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Hide  roe,  oh  Kide  me  from  upbraiding  Greece; 
Oh,  hide  me  from  myself! 

Dtmerriiis. 

Be  fruitless  grief 
a  of  guilt  alone,  nor  dare  tu  s 
Tiie  breast  where  virtue  guards  the  throne  of  pekcc. 
Devolve  dear  maid,  thy  sorrows  on  the  wretch. 
Whose  fear,  or  rage,  or  treachery,  betraj'd  us! 

Irene,  aside. 
A  private  station  may  discover  more  ;  ' 

Then  let  me  Hd  them  of  Irene's  presence; 
Proceed,  and  give  a  loose  to  lore  and  treason. 

Jlspasia. 
Yet  tell. 

Demetritts. 
To  tell,  or  hear,  were  waste  of  life, 

Aspaaia. 
The  life,  which  only  this  design  supported. 
Were  now  well  tost  in  hearing  how  you  fait'd. 

Demetrius, 
Or  meanly  fraudulent,  or  madly  gay, 
Abdalla,  while  we  waited  near  the  palace. 
With  ill  tim'd  mirth  propos'd  the  bowl  of  lo«. 
Just  as  it  reach'd  my  lips,  a  eudden  cry 
Urg'd  me  to  dash  it  to  the  ground  untouch'd. 
And  seize  my  sword  with  disencumber'd  hand. 

Jlspasia. 
What  cry  ^  The  straUgem  >.  Did  then  Abdalla— 

Denielrius, 
At  once  a  thousand  passions  tir'd  his  cheek  ! 
Then  all  is  past,  he  cry'd — and  darted  from  us; 
Nor  at  the  call  of  Cali  deign'd  to  turn. 

.^spania. 
Why  did  you  stay,  deserted  and  bctray'd  J 
What  more  could  force  attempt,  or  art  contrive? 

Demetrius. 
Amazi'ment  seiz'd  ua,  and  the  hoary  Bassa 
Stood  torpid  in  suspense;  but  soon  Abdalla 


Retora'd  with  fsrce  thst  mde  retistance  Tiio, 
And  bade  his  new  confederates  seize  the  tnuti>rs. 
Call,  dtsann'd,  was  born  away  to  death  ; 
Myself  escap'd  or  &Tonr'd,  or  neglected. 

Atpana. 
O  Greece !  renown'd  for  science  and  for  wealth, 
Behold  thj  boasted  honoars  snatcb'd  away. 

DemtinK*. 
Though  disappointment  blast  onr  general  scheme, 
Tet  much  remains  to  hope.    I  shall  not  call 
The  day  disastrovs  that  secnras  our  flight ; 
Nor  think  that  effort  lost  which  rescaes  thee. 

{Etdtr  Abdall 

SCENE  IV. 

IREDK,  ASPASIA,  DRHETRIUS,  ABBALLA. 

AhdaOa. 
At  lengtii  the  prixe  is  mine — The  hanghty  maid 
That  bears  the  fate  of  empires  in  her  air. 
Henceforth  shall  live  for  me ;  for  me  alone 
Shall  ptame  her  charms,  and,  with  attentive  watch, 
Steal  from  Abdalla's  eye  the  sign  to  smile. 

Demetriui. 
Cease  this  wild  roar  of  savage  exultation ; 
Advance,  and  perish  in  the  frantic  boast. 

Aspi^a. 
Fort>ear,  Demetrius,  'tis  Aspasia  calls  thee  ; 
Thy  love,  Aspasia,  calls  ;  restrain  thy  sword  ; 
Nor  rush  on  useless  wonnds  with  idle  courage. 

Demeiriiu. 
What  now  remains  t 

Aaparia. 

It  now  remains  to  fly ! 

Dtmetritu. 
Shall  then  the  savage  live,  to  boast  his  insult  1 
Tell  how  Demetrius  shunn'd  his  single  hand, 
.\nd  stole  his  life  and  mistress  from  his  sabre  ? 


Infatuate  loiterer,  has  fate  in  rain 
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Unclasp'd  his  iron  gripe  to  set  thee  free  ? 
Still  dost  thou  flutter  in  the  jaws  of  death  ; 
Snar'd  with  thj  fears,  and  maz'd  in  stupefaction! 

Demetrivs. 
Forgive,  my  fair ;  'tis  life,  'tis  nature,  calls; 
Now,  traitor,  feel  the  fear  that  chills  my  hand. 

Jispasia. 
'Tts  madness  to  provoke  superfluous  danger. 
And  cowardice  to  dread  the  boast  of  folly. 

Mdalla. 
Fly,  wretch,  while  yet  my  pity  grants  thee  flight; 
The  power  of  Turkey  waits  upon  my  call. 
Leave  but  this  maid,  resign  a  hopeless  claim. 
And  drag  away  thy  life  in  scorn  and  safety, 
Tby  life,  too  mean  a  prey  to  lure  Abdalla. 

Demftritu. 
Once  more  I  dare  thy  sword ;  behold  the  pnEC, 
Behold  I  quit  her  to  the  chance  of  battle. 

IQtfitting  Aspasis. 
Mdaila. 
Well  may'st  thou  call  thy  master  to  the  combat. 
And  try  the  hazard,  that  hast  nought  to  stake; 
Alike  my  death  or  thine  is  gain  to  thee  ; 
But  soon  thou  shall  repent ;  another  moment 
!Jhall  throw  th'  attending  Janizaries  niund  thee. 

lExit  htutUy  Abdalla. 

SCENE  V. 

ASPASIAi  IRKMK,  DENETBIDS. 

Irene. 
Abdalla  fails  ;  now,  fortune,  all  is  mine.  ^Jltide, 

Haste,  Murza,  to  the  palace,  let  the  Sultan 

[To  one  of  htr  ailatdanis. 
Despatch  his  guards  to  stop  the  flying  traitors. 
While  I  protract  their  stay.    Be  swift  and  faithful. 

lExil  Mutza. 
This  lucky  stratagem  shall  charm  the  Sultan,  [^lide. 

Secure  his  confidence  and  As  his  love. 


%es 


Demetrius, 
Behold  a  boaster's  worth !  Now  snatch,  my  fair> 
The  happy  moment ;  hasten  to  the  shore. 
Ere  he  return  with  thousands  at  his  side. 

Jispasia. 
In  vain  I  listen  to  th'  inviting  call 
Of  freedom  and  of  love ;  mj  trembling  joints, 
Relax'd  with  fear,  refuse  to  bear  me  forward » 
Depart,  Demetrius,  lest  mj  fate  involve  thee ; 
Forsake  a  wretch  abandon'd  to  despair. 
To  share  the  miseries  herself  has  caus'd. 

DemetritM. 
Let  us  not  struggle  with  th'  eternal  will. 
Nor  languish  o'er  irreparable  ruins ; 
Come,  haste  and  live. — Thj  innocence  and  truth 
Shall  bless  our  wand'rings,  and  propitiate  Heav'n. 

Irene. 
Press  not  her  flight,  while  yet  her  feeble  nerves 
Refuse  their  office,  and  uncertain  life 
Still  labours  with  imaginary  wo ; 
Here  let  me  tend  her  with  officious  care, 
Watch  each  unquiet  flutter  of  the  breast, 
And  joy  to  feel  the  vital  warmth  return. 
To  see  the  cloud  forsake  her  kindling  cheek. 
And  hail  the  rosy  dawn  of  rising  health. 

Asptisia. 
Oh !  rather,  scornful  of  flagitious  greatness. 
Resolve  to  share  our  dangers  and  our  toils. 
Companion  of  our  flight,  illustrious  exile, 
Leave  slavery,  guilt,  and  infamy  behind. 

Irene. 
My  soul  attends  thy  voice,  and  banish'd  virtue 
Strives  to  regain  her  empire  of  the  mind ; 
Assist  her  efforts  with  thy  strong  persuasion  ; 
Sure  *tis  the  happy  hour  ordain'd  above. 
When  vanquish'd  vice  shall  tyrannize  no  more. 

Demetrius, 
Remember  peace  and  anguish  are  before  thee. 
And  honour  and  reproach,  and  Heav'n  and  Hell. 
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Jlspoiia, 
Content  with  freedom^  and  precarious  greatness. 

Demetrius. 
Now  make  thy  choice,  while  yet  the  pow'r  of  choice 
Kind  Heav'n  affords  thee,  and  inyiting  mercy 
Holds  out  her  hand  to  lead  thee  back  to  truth. 

Irene. 

Stay in  this  dubious  twilight  of  conviction. 

The  gleams  of  reason,  and  the  clouds  of  passion, 
Irradiate  and  obscure  my  breast  by  turns ; 
Stay  but  a  moment,  and  prevailing  truth 
Will  spread  resistless  light  upon  my  soul. 

Demetrius. 
But  since  none  knows  the  danger  of  a  moment. 
And  Heav'n  forbids  to  lavish  life  away. 
Let  kind  compulsion  terminate  the  contest. 

[^Seizing  her  kmid. 
Ye  Christian  captives,  follow  me  to  freedom ; 
A  galley  waits  us,  and  the  winds  invite. 

Irene. 
Whence  is  this  violence  ? 

Demetrius. 

Your  calmer  thought 
Will  teach  a  gentler  term. 

Irene. 

Forbear  this  rudeness, 
And  learn  the  rev'rence  due  to  Turkey's  Queen; 
Fly,  slaves,  and  call  the  Sultan  to  my  rescue. 

Demetrius. 
Farewell,  unhappy  maid;  mayev'ryjoy 
Be  thine,  that  wealth  can  give,  or  guilt  receive ! 

And  when,  contemptuous  of  imperial  pow'r. 
Disease  shall  chase  the  phantoms  of  ambition. 
May  penitence  attend  thy  mournful  bed. 
And  wing  thy  latest  prayer  to  pitying  Heav'n! 

lExetmt  Dem.  Asp.  unlh  part  of  the  attendants.''^ 
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dlKun  wofib  9l  m  ^^mti/rom  htr  atttitdanU.'} 

'   Jffier  a  patut. 
Agumt  the  hod  iriucli  innocoice  woires, 
Imidiona  nalice  aiai  her  duti  in  rain, 
Tnrn'd  btckwards  bj  the  pow'rfiU  breath  of  HesT'n. 
Perfampicven  bow  the  loven  «npiina'd 
Bonnd  o'er  the  i|HrMiB|  wktc*.    Go,  happy  bark. 
Tit;  sacred  Treigbt  ahall  atill  the  npng  main. 
To  gwde  thy  pwage.  iball  th'  aSrial  apiriti 
Kll  all  the  tturf  lampa  widi  doable  blaze ; 
Th'  ai^laadiiig  Aj  ahaU  pa«r  forth  all  its  beaau. 
To  grace  the  biomi^.of  Tictorioos  virtae ; 
While  I,  not  jret  fiuniliar  to  taj  crimes, 
lUcoil  from  thought,  and  ahadder  at  myself. 
How  am  I  changed  1  Haw  lately  did  Irene 
Flj  TrelB  the  basj  pleasures  ^  her  sex. 
Well  pleas'd  to  search  the  treasjires  of  remembrance. 
And  live  her  guiltless  mbments  o'er  anew! 
Conte,  let  na  seek  new  pleaaares  in  ihe  palace, 

[7)>  ktr  aUendanti,  gotnga^ 
Till  soft  fttigjue  invite  us  to  repose. 

SCENE  VU. 
[fnfer  Hustapsa,  tnetting  Oni  tUtpping  kerJ] 

■    Fair  falaebood,  staj. 

.    **«■ 

What  dream  of  sodden  povrer 
Has  taNght  my  alave  (he  langUge  of  command ! 
Henceforth  be  wise,  dot  hope  a  secoqd  pardon. 


Who  calls  for  pardon  from  a  wrotcb  eondemn'd  ? 

Jrmt- 
Thy  look,  thy  spiee^,  thy  action,  all  is  wildness... 
Who  charges  gsilt  on  me  ? 


Who  chains  piittl 

Ask  of  thy  heart ;  attend  the  voice  of  conscience 

"Who  cKargeg  guilt !  lay  br  this  proad  resentment 
That  fires  thy  cheek,  and  elevates  thy  mein. 
Not  thug  usurp  the  dignity  of  virtue.  'I'V 

Review  this  day.  '  ^''^^ 

Irene. 
Whate'er  thy  accusation, 
The  Sultan  is  my  judge, 

Mtitlapha.  ''■"- 

That  hope  is  past ; 
Hard  was  the  strife  of  justice  and  of  love  ;  '  *«] 

But  now  'tis  o'er,  and  justice  has  prevail'd.  " 

Rnuw'st  thou  not  Cali  ?  know'at  thou  not  Demetrius  't 
Irent. 

Bold  slave,  I  knon  them  both I  know  them  traitor*. 

Muslapha, 

Perfidious! yes too  well  thou  know'st  them  traitor* 

Irene. 
Tlieir  treason  throws  no  stain  apoD  Irene. 
This  day  has  prov'd  my  f<«tdn«is  for  the  Sultan  ; 
He  knew  Irene'i  tnith. 

Mitalapha. 
The  Sultan  knows  it. 

He  knows  how  near  apostacy  to  treason 

But  'in  not  mine  to  judge....  I  scorn  and  leave  thee. 
I  go,  lest  vengeance  urge  my  hand  to  blood. 
To  blood  too  mean  to  stain  a  soldier's  sabre. 

[Exit  MuM^ha. 
Irau,  to  htr  aitmdmiU. 

Go,  blnst'ring  slave He  has  not  heaxi  of  Mnrxa. 

That  dext'roBB  message  frees  me  from  suspicion. 

SCENE  VIII. 

Xnter  bjuam,  cakaza,  with  Muttt,  who  throw  the  black  robt  tipon 
Irene,  and  lign  to  her  altmdanU  to  mthdraa. 
Haean. 
FoipTe,  fiur  excellence,  th'  nnwilling  tongue, 


The  ton^e,  tluit,  forc'd  by  strong  necenitj. 
Bids  beantj,  snch  ^tiune,  prepare  to  die. 

Irme. 
What  wild  mistake  is  this !  Take  hence  with  speed 
Your  robe  of  mourning,  and  your  dogft  of  death. 
Quick  from  m;  sight,  jou  inauspicious  monsters. 
Nor  darp  henceforth  to  shock  Irene's  walks. 

Niuan. 
Alas  !  they  come  commanded  by  the  Sultan, 
Th'  unpitying  minister  of  Turkish  justice,  ' 

Nor  dare  to  spare  the  life  his  frown  condemns. 

Irtne, 
Are  these  the  rapid  thunderbolts  of  war, 
That  pour  with  sudden  violence  on  kingdomE, 
And  spread  their  flames  resistless  o'er  the  world  i 
What  sleepy  charms  benumb  these  active  heroes, 
Depress  their  Sjiirits,  and  retard  th«r  speed  I 
Beyond  the  fear  of  ling'ring  punishment, 
Aspasia  now,  within  her  lover's  arms. 
Securely  sleeps,  and  in  delightful  dreams 
Smiles  at  the  threat'nings  of  defeated  rage. 

CaraTa. 
We  come,  bright  Tirgin,  though  relenting  nature 
Shrinks  at  the  hated  task,  for  thy  destruction  ; 
When  summon'd  by  the  Sultan's  clam'rous  fury. 
We  ask 'd,  with  tim'rous  tongue,  th'  offender's  name. 
He  struck  his  tortur'd  breast,  and  ruar'd,  Irene  ', 
We  started  at  the  sound,  again  inquir'd  ; 
Again  his  thund'ring  voice  return'd,  Irene  ! 

/rene. 
Whence  is  this  rage  I  What  barfr'roas  tongue  has  wrong'd  n 
What  fraud  misleads  him  I  Or  what  crimes  itKenae  ? 

Hatan, 
Expiring  Call  nam'd  Irene's  chamber. 
The  place  appointed  for  his  master's  death. 

Irene. 
Irene's  chamber!  from  my  faithful  bosom 
Far  be  the  fitonght— Bnt  hear  my  protestation. 
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'Tie  oursy  alas!  to  |NuiUh»  not  to  jodge» 

Not  caird  to  try  the. cause,  we  heard  the  sentence, 

Ordain'd  the  mournful  nessengen  of  death. 

Irtne. 
Some  ill  designing  statesman's  base  intrigue ! 
Some  cruel  stratagem  of  jealous  beautj  ! 
Perhaps  yourseWes  the  villains  that  defame  me. 
Now  haste  to  murder,  ere  returning  thouglht 
Recall  th'  extorted  doom— *It  must  be  so ; 
Confess  your  crime,  or  lead  me  to  the  Sultan, 
There  dauntless  truth  shall  blast  the  vile  accuser ; 
Then  shall  you  feel  what  language  cannot  utter. 
Each  piercing  torture,  ev'ry  change  of  pain. 
That  vengeance  can  invent,  or  pow'r  inflict. 

[EfUer  Abdalla ;  ht  stops  short  Ad  Rams. 

SCENE  IX. 

IREN£,  HASAN,  OARAZA,  ABDALLA. 

Ahdallay  asidt* 
All  is  not  lost,  Abdalla ;  see  the  queen. 
See  the  last  witness  of  thy  guilt  and  fear. 
Enrobed  in  death— Despatch  her,  and  be  great. 

Caraza^ 
(JDhappy  fair !  compassion  calls  upon  me 
To  check  this  torrent  of  imperious  rage ; 
While  unavailing  anger  crowds  thy  tongue 
With  idle  threats  and  fruitless  exclamation. 
The  fraudful  moments  fly  their  silent  wings, 
And  steal  thy  life  away.    Death's  horrid  angel 
Already  shakes  his  bloody  sabre  o'er  thee. 
The  raging  Sultan  bums  till  our  return. 
Curses  the  dull  delays  of  ling'ring  mercy. 
And  thinks  his  fatal  mandates  ill  obey'd. 

AhdaUa. 
Is  then  your  sovereign's  life  so  cheaply  rated. 
That  thus  you  parley  with  detected  treason  ? 
Should  she  prevail  to  gain  the  Sultan's  presence, 
8oon  might  her  tears  engage  a  lover's  credit ; 
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Perhipt  her  malice  might  trantfer  the  charge ; 
Perhaps  her  pois'noos  tongue  might  blast  Abdi^Ia. 

Irene. 

0  let  me  but  be  heard,  nor  fear  from  me 
Or  flights  of  pow'r,  or  projects  of  ambitiou. 
My  hopes,  my  wishes,  terminate  in  life, 

A  little  life,  for  grief,  and  for  repentance. 

MiaBa, 

1  marked  her  wil  j  messenger  afar. 

And  saw  him  sculking  in  the  closest  walks ; 

I  guess*d  her  dark  designs  and  wam*d  the  Sultan, 

And  bring  her  former  sentence  new  confirmed. 

Then  call  it  not  our  cruelty,  nor  crime ; 
Deem  ys  not  deaf  to  wo,  nor  blind  to  beauty. 
That  thus  constrained  we  speed  the  stroke  of  death. 

{Beckons  the  Muttit. 
Irene. 
0,  name  not  death !  Distraction  and  amazement. 
Horror  and  agony,  are  in  that  sound  ! 
Let  me  but  live,  heap  woes  on  woes  upon  me. 
Hide  me  with  murderers  in  the  dungeon's  gloom. 
Send  me  to  wander  on  some  pathless  shore. 
Let  shame  and  hooting  infamy  pursue  me. 
Let  slav'ry  harass,  and  let  hunger  gripe. 

Caraza. 
Could  we  reverse  the  sentence  of  the  Sultan, 
Our  bleeding  bosoms  plead  Irene's  cause. 
But  cries  and  tears  are  vain  ;  prepare  with  patience 
To  meet  that  &tc  we  can  delay  no  longer. 

[The  Muiez  ai  the  sign  lay  hold  of  her, 

JibdaUa. 
Despatch,  ye  lingVing  slaves ;  or  nimbler  hands, 
QuicK  at  my  call,  shall  execute  your  charge ; 
Despatch,  and  learn  a  fitter  time  for  pity. 

Irene, 
Grant  me  one  hour,  O  grant  me  but  a  moment. 
And  bounteous  Heav'n  repay  the  mighty  mercy 
With  peaceful  death,  and  happiness  eternal. 


Carmxu. 
Tha  pniTcr  I  unnot  gnnt— I  dare  not  hew. 
Short  be  tbj  paini.  [A'^Tu  again  to  the  MtOa. 

Itou. 

Unutterable  anguish ! 
Gnilt  and  deipair,  pale  ipectres,  grin  aronDd  mc. 
And  stun  me  with  the  yclliogt  of  damnation ! 
0,  hear  my  praj'rsi  accept,  ail  pitjing  Iiear'n, 
Thene  tears,  these  pangs,  these  last  remains  of  life ; 
Nor  )pt  the  crimes  of  this  detested  day 
Be  chacf 'd  opon  my  sonl.    0,  nercy !  mercy ! 

^Muta  foret  her  out. 

SCENE  X. 

ABDAUa,  lusAw,  oAmaxa. 

Abdt^tOiidi. 
Safe  in  her  death,  and  in  Demetrins*  flight, 
Abdalla.  bid  thy  tntuMed  breast  be  calm. 
Now  shslt  thou  shine  the  darling  of  the  Saltan, 
The  plot  all  Call's,  the  detectioD  thine. 

Baxan  to  Giraxa, 
Does  not  thy  bosom,  for  I  kno«  thee  tender, 
A  stranger  to  th'  oppressor's  savage  joy, 
Helt  at  Irene's  fate,  and  share  her  woes  I . 

Caraxa. 
Her  piercing  cries  yet  fill  the  loaded  sir. 
Dwell  on  my  ear,  and  sadden  ^I  my  seal. 
Bet  let  vs  try  to  clear  onr  cloodcd  brows. 
And  tell  the  horrid  tale  with  chcerfnl  bee ; 
The  stormy  Saltan  rages  at  onr  stay. 

Jibdalla. 
Frame  yonr  report  witt  circnmspectire  art ; 
Inflame  her  crimes,  eult  yonr  own  obedience ; 
Bnt  let  no  thoughtless  bint  iavoWe  Abdalla. 

Ginmi. 
What  need  of  caution  to  retort  the  &te 
Of  her  dw  Siltan's  Tefee  cuidenn'd  to  die? 
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Or  why  shonld  he,  whose  Tiolence  of  duty 

Hat  eerr'd  his  prince  so  well»  denuAd  our  silence  ? 

JbdMt. 
Perhaps  ray  zeal,  too  fierce,  betraj'd  my  pmdence ; ; 
Perhtpe  my  warmth  exceeded  my  comnussion ; 
Perhaps—I  will  not  stoop  to  plead  my  cause. 
Or  argue  with  the  slare  ^t  suT'd  Demetrius. 

Prom  his  escape  learn  thou  the  pow*r  of  yirtue ; 
Nor  hope  his  fortune,  while  thou  want*st  his  worth. 

The  Sultan  comes,  stiH  gloomy,  still  enraged., 

SCENE  XI. 

HASAN,  OARAZA,  MABOMST,  MU8TAPHA,  ABDALLA. 

Mahomei. 
Where's  this  fair  trait'ress  I  Where's  this  smiling  mischief. 
Whom  neither  tows  could  fix,  ner  favours  hind  ? 

Thine^ orders,  mighty  Sultan!  are  perform'd. 
And  all  Irene  now  is  breathless  clay. 

Your  hasty  zeal  defrauds  the  claim  of  justice  ; 
And  disappointed  vengeance  bums  in  vain. 
I  came  to  heighten  tortures  by  reproach. 
And  add  new  terrors  to  the  face  of  death. 
Was  this  the  maid  whose  love  I  bought  with  empire  I 
True,  she  was  fair ;  the  smile  of  innocence 
Play'd  on  her  cheek— So  shone  the  first  apostate- 
Irene's  chamber !  Did  not  roaring  Cali» 
Just  as  the  rack  forc*d  out  his  struggling  soul. 
Name  for  the  scene  of  death,  Irene's  chamber  > 

Afutkpha. 
His  breath  prolong'd  but  to  detect  her  treason. 
Then  in  short  sighs  forsook  his  broken  frame. 

Decreed  to  perish  in  Irene's  chamber ! 

There  had  she  luU'd  me  with  endearing  fiilsehoods. 
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CUBp*d  in  her  anns,  or  slumb'ring  on  her  breast^ 
And  bar*d  mj  bosom  to  the  ruffian's  dagger. 

SCENE  XII. 

HASAN,  CARAZA,  MAHOMET,  MU8TAPHA,  MURZA,  ABDALLA. 

Murza. 
Forgive,  great  Sultan !  that,  by  fate  prevented, 
I  bring  a  tard  j  message  from  Irene. 

MahomeL 
Some  artful  wile  of  counterfeited  love  ! 
Some  soft  decoy  to  lure  me  to  destruction  ! 
And  thou,  the  curs'd  accomplice  of  her  treason. 
Declare  thy  message,  and  expect  thy  doom. 

Murza. 
The  queen  requested  that  a  chosen  troop 
Might  intercept  the  traitor  Greek,  Demetrius, 
Then  ling'ring  with  his  captive  mistress  here. 

The  Greek  Demetrius  !  whom  th'  expiring  Bassa 
Declared  the  chief  associate  of  his  guilt ! 

Mahomet, 
A  chosen  troop — to  intercept — Demetrius — 
The  queen  requested — Wretch,  repeat  the  message ; 
And  if  one  varied  accent  prove  thy  falsehood. 
Or  but  one  moment's  pause  betray  confusion. 
Those  trembling  limbs — Speak  out,  thou  shiv'ring  traitor. 

Murza. 
The  queen  requested 

Mahomet. 
Who  ?  the  dead  Irene  ? 
Was  she  then  guiltless !  has  my  thoughtless  rage 
Destroy'd  the  fairest  workmanship  of  Heav'n ! 
Doom'd  her  to  death  unpity'd  and  unheard. 
Amidst  her  kind  solicitudes  for  me ! 
Ye  slaves  of  cruelty,  ye  tools  of  rage, 

[7b  Has.  and  Car. 
Ye  blind  officious  ministers  of  folly. 
Could  not  her  charms  repress  your  zeal  for  murder  ? 

TOL.  I. — 9  A 
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Cmild  not  b€r  prty'if,  her  iiiiioceiice»  her  tem, 
Suspend  the  dreadful  sentence  for  an  hovr? 
One  hour  had  freed  me  from  the  fatal  error! 
One  hoar  had  saT'd  me  from  despair  and  madness. 

CaraxtL 
Toor  fierce  impatience  forc'd  its  from  yonr  presence, 
Urg^d  Qs  to  speedy  and  bade  ns  banish  pity. 
Nor  trust  our  passions  with  her  &tal  charms. 

What  hadst  thou  lost  bj  slighting  tho%»  commands  ? 
Thj  life»  perhaps— Were  but  Irene  spar*d, 
Well  if  a  thousand  Utcs  like  thine  had  perish'd ; 
Such  beauty,  sweetness,  lore,  were  cheaply  bought 
With  half  the  groYoUing  slaTes  that  load  the  globe. 

Great  is  thy  wo !  But  think,  illustrious  Sultan, 
Such  ills  are  sent  for  souls  like  thine  to  conquer. 
Shake  off  this  weight  of  unaTailing  grief. 
Rush  to  the  war,  display  thy  dreadful  banners. 
And  lead  thy  troops  victorious  round  the  world. 

Mahamei* 
Bobb'd  of  the  maid  with  whom  I  wish'd  to  triumph. 
No  more  I  bum  for  fame,  or  for  dominion ; 
Success  and  conquest  now  are  empty  sounds, 
Remorse  and  anguish  seize  on  all  my  breast; 
Those  groves,  whose  shadeis  embow'rM  the  dear  Irene, 
Heard  her  last  cries,  and  fann'd  her  dying  beauties. 
Shall  hide  me  from  the  tasteless  world  for  ever. 

[Mahomet  goes  back,  and  returns. 
Tet,  ere  I  quit  the  sceptre  of  dominion. 
Let  one  just  act  conclude  the  hateful  day. 
Hew  down,  ye  guards,  those  vassals  of  destruction, 

[^Pointing  to  Hasan  and  Caraza. 
Those  hounds  of  Mood,  that  catch  the  hint  to  kill. 
Bear  off  with  eager  haste  th'  unfinished  sentence. 
And  speed  the  stroke,  lest  mercy  should  o'ertake  them. 

Caraza. 
Then  hear,  great  Mahomet,  the  voice  of  truth. 
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Mahomei. 
Hear !  shall  I  hear  thee  ?  didst  thou  hear  Irene  ? 

Caraza. 
Hear  but  a  uAoment. 

Mahomei. 

Hadst  thou  heard  a  moment^ 
Thou  might'st  have  liv'd,  for  thou  hadst  spar'd  Irene. 

Caraza. 
I  heard  her,  pitied  her»  and  wish'd  to  saTe  her. 

Mahomei. 
And  wish'd— be  still  thj  fate  to  wish  in  vain. 

Caraza. 
I  heard,  and  soften'd*  till  Abdalla  bi  ought 
Her  final  doom»  and  hurried  her  destruction. 

Mahamei. 
Abdalla  brought  her  doom !  Abdalla  brought  it! 
The  wretcht  whose  guilt,  declared  by  tortur'd  Cali, 
My  rage  and  grief  had  hid  from  m j  remembrance ; 
Abdalla  brought  her  doom ! 

Hasan. 

Abdalla  brought  it, 
While  jet  she  begg'd  to  plead  her  cause  before  thee. 

Mahomet. 

0  seize  me,  madness— Did  she  call  on  me? 

1  feel,  I  see  the  ruffian's  barb'rous  rage. 
He  seiz'd  her  melting  in  the  fond  appeal. 

And  stopp'd  the  heav'nly  Toice  that  call'd  on  me. 
My  spirits  fail ;  awhile  support  me,  Tengeanc^— 
Be  just,  ye  slaves ;   and,  to  be  just,  be  cruel ; 
Contrive  new  racks,  imbitter  ev*ry  pang, 
Inflict  whatever  treason  can  deserve. 
Which  munler'd  innocence  that  calPd  on  me. 

[Exit  Mahomet ;  Abdalla  ia  dragged  off. 

SCENE  XIII. 

HASAN,  OARAZA,  MUSTAPHA,  MURZA. 

Mu$t€fha  to  Murza. 
What  plagues,  what  tortures,  are  in  store  for  thee. 
Thou  sluggish  idler,  dilatory  slave ! 
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Behold  the  model  of  consumnimte  beautj, 
Tom  from  the  moorning  eftrth  bj  thy  aeglect. 

Such  was  the  will  of  HeaT'n — ^A  hand  of  Greeks, 
That  mark'd  my  coarse,  snspicioas  of  my  purpose, 
Rash*d  oot  and  seiz'd  me,  thoughtless  and  unarm'd. 
Breathless,  amaz'd,  and  on  the  guarded  beach 
Detained  me,  till  Demetrius  set  me  free. 

Muitqpha. 
So  sure  the  fall  of  greatness,  rais'd  on  crimes ! 
So  fix'd  the  Justice  of  all  conscious  Heay'n ! 
When  hauj^ty  guilt  exults  with  impious  joy. 
Mistake  shall  blast,  or  accident  destroy ; 
Weak  man  with  erring  rage  may  throw  the  dart. 
But  Heav'n  shall  guide  it  to  the  guilty  heart. 


BPILOOUE, 

Vf  8IR  WaXtAM  YOUNC. 


Mar&t  a  Turk !  a  haughtj,  tyrant  king ! 
Who  thinkb  us  women  bom  to  dress  and  sing 
To  please  his  fancy !  see  no  other  man  ! 
Let  him  persuade  me  to  it— if  he  can ; 
Besides,  he  has  fifty  wiTes*  atad  who  can  bear 
To  have  the  fiftieth  part  her  paltry  share  ? 

Tis  true,  the  fellow's  handsome,  straight,  and  tall. 
But  how  the  devil  should  he  please  us  all ! 
My  swain  is  little— -true— -but,  be  it  known. 
My  pride's  to  have  that  little  all  my  own. 
Men  will  be  ever  to  their  errors  blind. 
Where  woman's  not  allow'd  to  speak  her  mind. 
I  swear  this  eastern  pageantry  is  nonsense. 
And  for  one  man— one  wife's  enough  of  conscience. 

In  vain  proud  man  usurps  what's  woman's  due; 
For  us  alone  they  honour's  paths  pursue ; 
Inspir'd  by  us,  they  glory's  heights  ascend ; 
Woman  the  source,  the  object,  and  the  end. 
Though  wealth,  and  pow'r,  and  glory,  they  receive. 
These  all  are  trifles  to  what  we  can  give. 
For  us  the  statesman  labours,  hero  ^|;ht8. 
Bears  toilsome  days,  and  wakes  long  tedious  nights ; 
And,  when  blest  peace  has  silenc'd  war's  alarms, 
Receives  his  full  reward  in  beauty's  arms. 
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PBOLOOinE, 

SPOKEV  BT  Wau  OlBKICKy  AFBIX  5,  1790^  BBIOSB  THB 

MAS^VB  07  COMVS. 

ACTED  AT  DRURT  LAMB  THSATRSy    FOR  THB  BBBBFIT  OF  MILTOIl's 

OBABD-BAVOHTBB. 

Tb  patriot  crowds,  who  Iwni  for  England's  fame, 

Te  nymphs*  whose  bosoms  beat  at  Milton's  name. 

Whose  gen'rous  zeal»  nnbooght  by  flatt'ring  rhymes. 

Shames  the  mean  pensions  of  Aogostine  times. 

Immortal  patrons  of  succeeding  days. 

Attend  this  prelude  of  perpetual  praise; 

Let  wit,  condemn'd  the  feelde  war  to  wage 

With  close  maloTolence,  or  pnUic  rage  ; 

Let  study,  worn  with  virtue's  fruitless  lore. 

Behold  this  theatre,  and  grioFO  no  more. 

This  night,  distinguish'd  by  your  smiles,  shall  tell 

That  noFor  Britain  can  in  vain  eicel ; 

The  slighted  arts  futurity  shall  trust. 

And  rising  ages  hasten  to  be  jusL 

At  length  our  mighty  bard's  victorious  lays 
Fill  the  loud  voice  of  universal  praise ; 
And  baffled  spite,  with  hopeless  anguish  dumb, 
Yields  to  renown  tiie  centuries  to  come ; 
With  ardent  haste  each  candidate  of  fame. 
Ambitions,  catches  at  his  tow'riiq;  name ; 


He  teM,  and  pitjnig  teM^  Ttln  weiMi  bettew» 
Thoie  pagemt  hoiMmrt  which  he  scom'd  bdewi 
While  crowds  aloft  the  huireat  beet  behoU, 
Or  trace  hia  fom  on  drculatiiig  gdU, 
Unknown,  unheeded,  long  hb  otbpring  lay. 
And  want  hang  threat*ning  o'er  her  dow  decay. 
What  the«|^  she  shine  with  no  Miltonian  fire» 
No  &T  'ring  flinae  her  momii^  dreaau  inspire ! 
Tet  aofier  claims  the  melting  heart  engage. 
Her  yoath  laborious,  and  her  blameless  age; 
Hers  the  mild  merits  of  domestic  life. 
Hie  patient  sufferer,  and  flie  fiuflifiil  wife. 
Thus,  grac'd  with  humUoTirtue's  native  charms* 
Her  grandsire  leaves  her  in  Britannia's  arma; 
Secure  with  peace,  with  competence,  to  dwell. 
While  tutelary  nations  guard  her  cell. 
Tours  is  the  charge,  ye  fair,  ye  wise,  ye  brave ! 
Tis  yours  to  crown  desert— beyond  tiie  grave. 


PROLOGUE 

TO  THB  OOIIBDT  OF 

THE  GOOD  NATURBD  MAN,  1769. 

Pbbst  by  the  load  of  life,  the  weary  mind 

Surveys  the  gen*ral  toil  of  human  kind. 

With  cool  submission  jmns  tiie  laboring  train. 

And  social  sorrow  loses  half  its  pain ; 

Our  anxious  bard  without  complaint  may  share 

This  bustling  season's  epidemic  care; 

Like  Cesar's  pilot,  dignify'd  by  fete. 

Tost  in  one  common  storm  with  all  tiie  great; 

Distrest  alike  the  statesman  and  the  wit. 

When  one  a  Borough  courts,  and  one  tiie  Fit. 

The  busy  candidates  for  power  and  feme 

Have  hopes,  and  fears,  and  wishes,  just  the  saiM ; 

Bisahled  both  to  oofnbat  or  to  iy. 
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Most  hear  ktl  Unnta.  and  hear  without  nplj. 

Uncheck'il  on  t>oth.  louU  rabbles  bent  their  rage,      . 

As  mongrfis  bay  tlie  lion  in  a  cage. 

Til'  otTeiiiled  bur^ss  hunrds  his  aii^y  tale. 

For  that  blest  year  when  all  that  vote  may  rail ; 

Their  schemes  of  spite  the  poet's  foes  dismiss. 

Till  that  glad  night  uheB  all  that  hate  may  hiss. 

"  This  day  the  powder'd  curls  anil  gulden  coat," 
9ays  swelling  Cnspin,  "begg'd  a  cobler's  rote." 
"  This  night  onr  wit,"  the  pert  apprentice  cries, 
"  Lies  at  my  feet ;  I  hisft  him,  aotl  he  dies." 
The  great,  'tis  true,  can  charm  th'  electing  trib«; 
The  bard  may  supplicate,  but  cannot  bribe. 
Yet,  jui]g'd  by  those  whose  voices  ne'er  were  sold,  , 
He  feels  no  want  of  ill  persuading  gold  j 
But,  confident  of  praise,  if  praise  be  due,  i 

Truati  without  fear  to  merit  and  to  yuu. 
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Be  kind,  ye  judges,  or  at  leaat  be  juat- 
Fur  no  rencw'd  hostilities  invade 
Th'  oblivious  grave's  inviolable  shade. 
Let  one  great  payment  cv'ry  claim  appease, 
And  him,  who  cannot  hurt,  allow  to  please  ; 
To  please  by  scenes  unconscious  of  offence, 
By  harmlesB  merriment,  or  useful  sense. 
Where  aught  of  bright  or  fair  the  piece  displays, 

Approve  it  only 'tis  too  late  to  praise. 

If  want  of  skill  or  want  of  care  appear. 

Forbear  to  hiss the  poet  cannot  hear. 

By  all  like  him  must  praise  and  blame  be  found. 
At  best  a  fleeting  gleam, or  empty  sound. 
Tet  then  shall  calm  reflection  bless  the  night. 
When  liberal  pity  dignify'd  delight ; 
When  pleasure  fir'd  her  torch  at  virtue's  flame, 
Aod  mirth  was  bounty  with  an  humbler  naina. 


Sterh  winter  now,  by  sprhiE  repreBS*d< 

Forbears  the  long  contioued  strife ; 
And  nature  on  her  niUted  breast 

Deli^tts  to  catcb  the  gales  of  life. 
Naw  o'er  the  rural  kin|{dom  rovca 

Soft  pleasure  with  the  Uughing  train. 
Love  warbles  in  the  vocal  grvja. 

And  vegetation  plants  the  plain. 
Unhai^y !  whom  to  beds  of  pain, 

Artiuitic'  tyranny  consigns ; 
Whom  smiling  nature  courts  in  vUDf 

Though  rapture  sings  and  beautj  slunet.' 
Tet  tiiougb  my  limbs  disease  invades. 

Her  wings  imagination  tries, 
And  bears  ma  to  the  peaceful  shades, 

Wbere  -     '     's  humble  turrets  rise. 

■  Ite  NtlHC  being  ill  oftbc  pML 
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Here  stop,  mj  soul,  thj  rapid  flight. 

Nor  from  the  pleasing  groves  depart. 
Where  first  great  nature  charm'd  my  sight. 

Where  wisdom  first  inrorni'd  my  heart. 
Here  let  me  through  the  vales  pursue 

A  guide — a  father — and  a  friend, 
Once  more  great  nature's  norks  renew. 

Once  more  on  wisdom's  voice  attend. 
From  false  caresses,  causeless  strife. 

Wild  hope,  vain  fear,  alike  remuv'd ; 
Here  let  me  learn  the  use  of  life. 

When  best  enjoy'd— when  most  improv'd. 
Teach  me,  thou  venerable  bower. 

Cool  meditatioa'a  quiet  seat. 
The  gen  rous  acorn  of  venal  power, 

Th«  silent  grandeur  of  retreat. 
When  pride  by  guilt  to  greatness  climbs, 

Or  raging  factions  rush  to  war. 
Here  let  me  learn  to  shun  the  crimes 

I  can't  prevent,  and  will  not  share. 
Bat  lest  1  fall  by  subtler  foes. 

Bright  viadom,  teach  me  Curio's  art. 
The  swelling  passions  to  compose. 

And  quell  the  rebels  gf  the  heart. 


MIDSUMMER, 

AN  ODE. 

0  Phoebus  !  down  the  western  sky, 

Far  hence  difluse  tky  burning  ray. 
Thy  light  to  distant  worlds  supply. 

And  wake  them  to  the  cares  of  day. 
Comie,  gentle  eve,  the  friend  of  care. 

Come,  Cynthia,  lovely  queen  of  night 
Refresh  me  with  a  cooling  air. 

And  cheer  me  with  a  lambent  light. 
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Lay  me,  where  o'er  the  rerdant  groand 

Her  liviDg  carpet  nature  spreads  ; 
Where  the  green  bower,  with  rosea  crown'd. 

In  showers  its  fragrant  foliage  sheds. 
Improve  the  peaceful  hour  with  wine. 

Let  music  die  along  the  grove  ; 
Around  the  bowl  let  myrtles  twine. 

And  ev'ry  strain  be  tun'd  to  love. 
Come,  Slelln,  i|ueen  of  all  m;  heart! 

Come,  born  to  fill  its  vast  desires! 
Thy  looks  perpetual  joyg  impart. 

Thy  voice  perpetual  love  inspires. 
Whilst  all  my  wish  and  thine  complete. 

By  turns  we  languish  and  we  burn, 
Let  sighing  ^ales  our  sighs  repeat. 

Our  murmurs — murmuring  brooks  return. 
Let  me  when  nature  calls  to  rest. 

And  blushing  skies  the  morn  foretel. 
Sink  III  the  down  of  Stella's  breast. 

And  bid  the  waking  world  farewell. 


Alas  !  witli  swift  and  silent  pace. 

Impatient  time  rolls  on  the  year ; 
The  seasons  change,  and  nature's  face 

Now  sweetly  smiles,  now  frowns  severe. 
'Twas  spring,  'twas  summer,  all  was  gay. 

Now  autumn  Iwnds  a  clouded  brow  ; 
The  flowers  of  spring  are  swept  away. 

And  summer  fruits  desert  the  bough. 
The  verdant  leaves  that  play'd  on  high. 

And  wanton'd  on  the  wpste.n  breeze. 
Now  trod  m  dust  neglected  lie. 

As  boreas  strips  the  bending  trees. 
The  fields  that  wav'd  with  golden  grain, 

A*  russet  heaths,  are  wild  and  bare ; 
Nat  moist  with  dew,  but  drench'd  with  rain, 

Nor  health  nor  pleasure  wanders  there. 
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more  while  through  the  midnight  shftde, 

iletieath  tlie  muoa's  pale  orb  1  stray, 
Soft  pleasing  woes  mj  heart  invade. 

As  Projtne  pours  the  melting  Isj'. 
From  this  capricious  clime  she  soars. 

Uh  !  would  some  god  but  wings  supply  '. 
•  To  where  each  luorn  the  spring  reatores. 

Companion  of  her  flight  I'd  (iy. 
Vain  wish !  me  fate  compels  tu  beai- 

The  downward  season's  iron  reign. 
Compels  to  breathe  polluted  air. 

And  shiver  on  a  blasted  plain. 
What  bti^  to  life  can  autumn  ^ield. 

If  gluuuis,  and  showers,  and  storms  prevail, 
And  Cer,->,  fliex  tlie  h:iked  field. 

And  Uowefs,  and  fruits,  and  Phoebus  fail  i 
Ofa  !  what  remains,  what  lingers  yet. 

To  cheer  me  in  the  darkening  hour ! 
The  grape  remiiDs !  the  friend  of  wit. 

la  love,  and  mirth,  of  mighty  power. 
Haate — press  the  clusters,  fill  the  bowl ; 

Apollo  !  shoot  thy  parting  ray ; 
Tliis  gives  the  sunihifie  of  the  soul. 

This  god  of  health,  and  verse,  and  day. 
Still — still  the  jocund  strain  shall  flow. 

The  pulse  with  vigorous  rapture  beat ; 
My  Stella  with  new  charms  shall  glow. 

And  ev'ry  bliss  ia  wine  shall  meet. 


WINTER, 


Ko  more  the  mom,  wifh  tejod  rays. 
Unfolds  the  flower  of  variooa  hue; 

T4ooB  spreads  no  more  thei  geoial  blaze, 
Nor  gentle  tm  distils  the  dew. 
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The  ling'ringKours  prolong  the  night. 

Usurping  darknes*  "hnres  the  ilsy ; 
Her  ini*ls  restrain  the  furce  of  ligUt, 

An<I  Pha-buB  holds  *  doubtful  sway. 
Bj  gloomy  twilight  half  revral'il. 

With  Bighs  we  view  tiie  hoary  hill, 
The  leafless  wood,  tlie  iiaketl  Aeld. 

'Ihe  inow-tiipl  cot,  the  frozen  rill. 
No  music  warbles  through  the  grove. 

No  vivid  colours  paint  the  plain  ; 
No  more  with  deviou»  §teps  I  rove 

Through  verdant  patha,  now  sought  in  vain. 
Aloud  the  driving  tempest  rours, 

Congcal'il,  impetuous  showers  descend  ; 
Haste,  close  the  window,  bar  the  doors. 

Fate  leaves  me  Stella,  and  a  friend. 
In  nature's  aid  lei  art  supply 

With  light  and  heat  my  little  sphere; 
Ronse,  rouse  the  fire,  and  pile  it  high, 

Light  np  a  constellation  here. 
Let  music  sound  the  voire  uf  joy. 

Or  mirth  repeat  the  jocund  (ale  ; 
Let  love  his  wanton  wilex  employ. 

And  o'er  the  xeason  wine  prevail. 
Tettime  life's  dreary  winter  brings, 

When  mirth's  gay  tale  sliall  please  no  more  j 
Nor  music  charm — thuugh  Stella  siogfa  -, 

Nor  love,  nor  wine,  the  spring  restwre. 
Catch,  then,  oh  !  catch  the  transient  hour. 

Improve  each  moment  as  it  flies  ; 
Life's  a  short  summer — man  a  flower  : 

He  dies— alas  !  how  soon  he  dies  ! 


THE  WINTER'S  WALK. 

I,  my  fair,  where'er  we  rove. 
*"  *"WIi«t  dreary  prospects  round  us  rise ; 
'    llie  naked  hill,  tile  leafless  grove. 

The  hoary  ground,  the  frowning  skies ! 
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Nor  only  through  the  wittad  plAin, 
Stents  winter  1  is  thjr  ftrce  cwfeas'd ; 

Still  wider  spreads  thj  horrid  reign, 

1  feel  thj  power  nsurp  mj  breast. 
EnliTening  hope,  and  fond  desire. 

Resign  the  heart  to  spleen  and  care ; 
Scarce  frighted  love  mamtains  her  fire, 

And  rapture  saddens  to  despair. 
In  groundless  hope,  and  causeless  fear. 

Unhappy  man  !  behold  thj  doom ; 
Still  changing  with  the  changeful  year. 

The  slave  of  sunshine  and  of  gloom. 
Tir'd  with  vain  jojs,  uid  false  alarms, 

With  mental  and  corporeal  strife, 
Snatch  me,  mv  Stella,  to  thy  arms. 

And  screen  me  from  the  ills  of  life. 


On  her  giving  the  author  a  gold  and  tilk  nttwork  purse  of  her 
own  weaving.'' 

Though  gold  and  silk  their  charms  unite 
To  make  thy  curious  web  delight. 
In  vain  the  varied  work  would  shine, 
If  wrought  by  any  hand  but  thine ; 
Thy  hand,  that  knows  the  subtler  art 
To  weave  those  nets  that  catch  the  heart. 

Spread  out  by  me,  the  roving  coin 
Thy  nets  may  catch,  bat  not  confine  ; 
Nor  can  I  hope  thy  silken  chain 
The  glitt'ring  vagrants  riiall  restrain. 
Why,  Stella,  was  it  then  decreed 
The  heart  once  caught  should  ne'er  be  freed  i 

*  Printed  unon;  Mrs.  Williama'i  MiKelluileB. 
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TO  MISS  .***•*, 

On  ker  playing  igion  the  harpnehord  in  a  room  hung  with  flovBtr 
piects  of  ker  own  painting.* 
Whkn  Stella  strikea  th«  tnaefnl  string 
In  sctnes  of  imit&ted  spring, 
Where  beauty  laviahea  her  powers 
On  beds  of  never  fading  flowers. 
And  pleasure  propagates  around  i 

Each  charm  of  modulated  sound  : 
Ah !  think  not,  in  the  dangerous  hour. 
The  njmph  fictitions  as  the  flow'r; 
But  shun,  rash  youth,  the  gay  alcove. 
Nor  fempt  the  snares  of  wily  love. 

When  charms  thus  press  on  ev'ry  sense. 
What  thought  of  flight,  or  of  defence? 
Deceitful  hope,  and  vain  desire, 
For  ever  flutter  o'er  her  lyre. 
Delighting  as  the  youth  draws  nigh, 
To  point  the  glances  of  her  eye, 
And  forming  with  nnerring  art 
New  chains  to  hold  the  captive  heart. 

But  on  those  region*  of  delight 
Might  truth  intrude  with  daring  flight,  ' 

Could  Stella,  sprig^itly,  fair,  and  young. 

One  moment  hear  the  moral  song, 

Instruction  with  her  flowers  might  spring,. 

And  wisdom  warble  from  her  string. 
Hark,  when  from  thousand  mingled  dies 

Thou  seest  one  pleasing  form  arise. 

How  active  light,  and  thoughtful  shade. 

In  greater  scenes  each  other  aid; 

Mark  when  the  different  notes  agree 

In  friendly  contrariety. 

How  passion's  well  accorded  strife 

Qives  all  thn  harmony  of  life ; 

Thy  pictures  shall  thy  conduct  frame, 

Consistent  still,  thpngh  not  the  same; 

Thy  music  teach  the  nobler  art. 

To  tune  the  regulated  heart. 

■  PrinWil  tmone  Mis.  WiUiains'a  Mbeellanieik 
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Etkmimo  now  from  pnrple  winga 
Sh««]a  the  ^teful  gifla  sbe  briogi  ; 
Brilliuit  drop!  bedeck  tkc  niead. 
Cooling  brtezts  shake  the  reed; 
Shake  the  reed  and  curl  the  Btretm 
Silrer'd  o'er  with  Cynthia'i  beam ; 
Near  the  cheqner'd,  lonelj  grove. 
Hears,  and  keeps  thj  secreta,  love. 
Stella,  thither  let  ns  atnj. 
Lightlj  o'er  the  dewj  way. 
PhiEbas  driTes  his  burning  car. 
Hence,  mj  lovely  Btella,  far; 
In  his  stead  the  queen  of  night 
Bound  ns  ponrs  a  lambent  light ; 
Light  that  seems  bat  just  to  show 
Breasts  that  beat,  and  cheeka  that  glow- 
Let  us  now,  in  nhisper'd  jtj. 
Evening's  wient  hours  employ. 
Silence  best,  and  consctoas  shades. 
Please  the  hearts  that  lore  invades, 
Other  [Measures  give  them  pain, 
Loten  all  but  love  dis<Uin. 


TO  THE  SAME. 

Wbkthbb  Stella's  ejes  are  found 
Pix'd  on  earth,  or  glancing  round. 
If  ber  face  with  pleasure  glow. 
If  she  sighs  at  others'  wo. 
If  her  easy  air  express 
Conscious  worth,  or  soft  distress, 
Stella's  eyes,  and  air,  and  face, 
Cham  with  undiminish'd  grace. 

If  on  her  we  see  display'd 
Pendant  genu,  and  rich  brocade. 
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If  her  chintz  with  less  expense 
Flows  in  easy  negligence ; 
Still  she  lights  the  conscious  flame. 
Still  her  charms  appear  the  same ; 
If  she  strikes  the  vocal  strings, 
If  she's  silent,  speaks,  or  sings. 
If  she  ait,  or  if  she  move. 
Still  we  love  and  still  approve. 

Vain  the  casual,  transient  glance, 
Which  alone  can  please  by  chance, 
Beauty,  which  depends  on  art. 
Changing  with  the  changing  heart, 
Which  demands  the  toilet's  aid, 
Pendant  gems  and  rich  brocade. 
I  those  charms  alone  can  prize. 
Which  from  constant  nature  rise. 
Which  nor  circumstance  nor  dress 
B'er  can  make  or  more  or  less. 


TO  A  FRIEND. 


• 


No  more  thus  brooding  o'er  yon  heap. 
With  avarice  painful  vigils  keep; 
Still  unenjoy'd  the  present  store. 
Still  endless  sighs  are  breath'd  for  more. 
Oh !  quit  the  shadow,  catch  the  prize. 
Which  not  all  India's  treasure  buys ! 
To  purchase  heaven  has  gold  the  power? 
Can  gold  remove  the  mortal  hour  ? 
In  life  can  love  be  bought  with  gold  ? 
Are  friendship's  pleasures  to  be  sold  ? 
No— all  that's  worth  a  wish— a  thought. 
Fair  virtue  gives  unbrib'd,  unbought. 
Cease  then  on  trash  thy  hopes  to  bind. 
Let  nobler  views  engage  thy  mind. 

With  science  tread  the  wond'rous  way. 
Or  learn  the  muses'  moral  lay ; 


Ib  foual  boun  indnlge  tl>7  w*l> 

Where  mirth  ind  tempeiuce  mix  the  bOwl; 

To  virtnoas  lore  retigD  tkj  breast. 

And  be,  bj  bleuing  betn^— ble«t. 

Thaa  tute  the  feut  by  natsre  iprew), 
Bre  jouth  and  all  its  joji  are  fled ; 
Come  taate  irith  me  the  balm  of  lifci 
Secure  from  pomp>  and  wealth,  and  strife, 
I  bMtt  wbate'er  for  man  ma  meant. 
In  health,  and  Stdla,  and  content; 
And  scorn!  oh !  let  that  scorn  be  thine  I 
Here  ttinp  of  olaj.that  dig  the  mtno. 


STELLA  IN  MOURNINO. 

Whbk  lately  Stella's  form  display'd 
The  beauties  of  the  gay  brocaide. 
The  nyropha,  who  found  thnr  power  decline, 
Proclaim'd  her  not  so  fair  as  fine. 
"  Pate !  snatch  away  the  bright  disguise. 
And  let  the  goddea*  trust  her  eyes." 
Thus  blindly  pray'd  the  fretful  fair. 
And  fate  malicious  heard  the  pray'r ; 
Bat,  bHgfaten'd  by  the  sable  dress. 
As  virtue  rises  in  distress. 
Since  Stella  still  extends  her  reign. 
Ah !  how  shall  envy  sooth  her  pain  ? 
Th'  adoring  youth  and  enrious  fair. 
Henceforth  shall  form  one  common  pray'r ; 
And  love  and  hate  alike  implore 
The  skies—"  That  Stella  moum  no  more." 


TO  STELLA. 


Not  the  soft  Sighs  oC  Tcraal  gales. 
The  fragrance  of  the  fiowery  Tales, 
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The  monnttrs  of  the  crystal  rill. 
The  vocal  fprofe,  the  Terdant  hill ; 
Not  all  their  charms,  though  all  Quite, 
Can  toach  my  bosom  with  delight. 

Not  all  the  gems  on  India's  shore, 

Not  all  Pern's  unbounded  store. 

Not  all  the  power,  nor  all  the  fame. 

That  heroes,  kings,  or  poets  claim ; 

Nor  knowledge,  which  the  leam'd  approve ; 

To  form  one  wish  my  soul  can  move. 

Yet  nature's  charms  allure  my  eyes. 
And  knowledge,  wealth,  and  fame,  I  prize ; 
Fame,  wealth,  and  knowledge,  I  obtain. 
Nor  seek  I  nature's  charms  in  vain ; 
In  lovely  Stella  all  combine; 
And,  lovely  Stella !  thou  art  mine. 


VERSES, 

ffrittm  at  the  request  of  a  gentleman  to  whom  a  lady  had  given 

a  eprig  of  myrtle.* 

What  hopes,  what  terroni»  does  this  gift  create  ? 
Ambiguous  emblem  of  uncertain  fate ! 
The  myrtle,  ensign  of  supreme  command, 
Consign'd  by  Venus  to  Melissa's  hand. 
Not  less  capricious  than  a  reigning  fair. 
Oft  favours,  oft  r^ects,  a  lover's  pray'r. 
In  myrtle  shades  oft  sings  the  happy  swain. 
In  myrtle  shades  despairing  ghosts  complain. 
The  myrtle  crowns  the  happy  lovers'  heads, 
Th'  unhappy  lovers'  graves  the  myrtle  spreads. 
Oh  !  then,  the  meaning  of  thy  gift  impart. 
And  ease  the  throbbings  of  an  anxious  heart. 

*  These  vertet  were  firat  printed  in  the  Gentleman's  Msgtxine  for  176a, 
p.  439,  bat  were  written  many  years  earlier.  Elegant  as  they  are,  Dr. 
Mason  assured  me,  tbey  were  composed  in  the  short  spase  «f  five  minutes. 

N. 
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Soon  must  this  8prig»  as  yon  shall  fix  its  dooin> 
Adorn  Philander*s  head  or  grace  his  tomb. 


TO  LADT  FIBEBBACE^* 

AT   BURT   ASSIZES. 

At  length  must  Suffolk  beauties  shine  in  Tain. 

So  long  renown'd  in  B n's  deathless  strain  ? 

Thy  charms  at  least,  fair  Firebrace*  might  inspire 

Some  zealous  bard  to  wake  the  sleeping  1  jre ; 

For,  such  thy  beauteous  mind  and  lovely  &ce. 

Thou  seem'st  at  once,  bright  nymphj  a  Mu9t  and  Qraee. 


TO  LTCE,  AN  ELDERLY  LADY. 

Ye  nymphs,  whom  starry  rays  inyest. 

By  flatt'riDg  poets  giTen, 
Who  shine,  by  lavish  lovers  drest. 

In  all  the  pomp  of  heaven  ; 

Engross  not  all  the  beams  on  high. 

Which  gild  a  lover's  lays. 
But,  as  your  sister  of  the  sky. 

Let  Lyce  share  the  praise. 

Her  silver  locks  display  the  moon. 

Her  brows  a  cloudy  show, 
Strip'd  rainbows  round  her  eyes  are  seen. 

And  show'rs  from  either  flow. 

Her  teeth  the  night  with  darkness  dyes. 
She's  starr'd  with  pimples  o'er ; 

*Thit  lady  was  Bridget,  third  daughter  of  PhiNp  Bacon,  Bk|.  of  Ipawi^ 
and  relict  of  Philip  Eren,  Eaq.  of  that  town.  She  became  the  second 
wife  of  Sir  Cordell  Firebrace,  the  last  Baronet  of  that  name,  to  whom 
she  brought  a  fortune  of  twenty^Te  thousand  pounds,  July  36^  1737. 
Being  again  left  a  widow  in  1759,  she  was  a  third  time  married,  April  7, 
1763,  to  W'Uiam  Campbell,  Ksq.  unde  to  the  present  Duke  ef  Argyk^ 
and  died  July  3, 1783. 
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Her  tongve  like  nimble  lightning  ptiet, 
And  can  with  thonder  roar. 

But  some  Zelinda,  while  I  sing. 

Denies  my  Lyce  shines  ; 
And  all  the  pens  of  Cupid's  wing 

Attack  my  gentle  lines. 

Yet  spite  of  fair  Zelinda's  eye. 

And  all  her  bards  express. 
My  Lyce  makes  as  good  a  sky. 

And  I  but  flatter  less. 


ON  THS   DEATH    OF 

MR.  ROBERT  LEVET, 

A    PHACTISE&  IN   FHTSIO. 

Condkmn'd  to  hope's  delusive  mine. 
As  on  we  toil  from  day  to  day. 

By  sudden  blasts,  or  slow  decline. 
Our  social  comforts  drop  away. 

Well  try'd  through  many  a  varying  year. 
See  Levet  to  the  grave  descend. 

Officious,  innocent,  sincere, 
Of  ev'ry  friendless  name  the  friend. 

Yet  still  he  fills  affection's  eye. 

Obscurely  wise,  and  coarsely  kind; 
Nor,  letter'd  Arrogance,  deny 

Thy  praise  to  merit  unrefin'd. 

When  fainting  nature  calPd  for  aid. 
And  hov'ring  death  prepar'd  the  bloif. 

His  vigorous  remedy  displayed 
The  pow'r  of  art  without  the  show. 

In  misery's  darkest  cavern  known. 
His  useful  care  was  ever  nigh. 

Where  hopeless  anguish  ponr'd  his  groan. 
And  lonely  want  retir'd  to  die. 


No  sommoiu  nock'd  bj  chill  dtlaj. 

No  pettj  giin  disduti'd  by  pride. 
The  modeit  wants  of  ev'rj  daj 

Hie  toil  of  OT'iy  Amj  mpply'd. 
Hia  virtuea  walk'd  their  oamw  maud. 

Nor  made  a  panu,  nor  left  a  void ; 
And  snre  th'  Etcnial  Master  fonsd 

The  tingle  talmt  well  empioj'd 
Tlie  iHiaj  da;^— the  peaceM  sight, 

Unfelt,  nncoBnted,  glided  bj ; 
Hia  frame  waa  firm— bis  powers  were  bright^ 

Though  DOW  hia  HghiMh  year  was  nig^. 
Hien  with  no  fiery  throbUng  pain, 

No  cold  gradationa  of  decajr. 
Death  broke  at  once  the  vital  chain. 

And  freed  hia  aoul  the  nearest  way. 

EPITAPH  ON  CLAUDE  PHILLIPS, 

AN  irixsnANT  itusiouH,* 
Phillipb  I  whose  touch  harmoBious  conld  remove 
The  paogs  of  guilty  pow'r,  and  haplets  love. 
Rest  here,  distrest  by  poverty  no  more. 
Find  here  that  calm  thou  gav'st  so  aft  before ; 
Sleep  nndistnrh'd,  within  this  peaceful  shrine. 
Till  angels  wake  thee  with  a  note  like  thine. 

*  Tlwte  UiKi  *re  UDong  Mr*.  WilliuDi**  UiKelUnie* ;  they  arc  nevcr- 
ibelcM  reeognifed  u  JohntoOS  ta  a  nemoruKlnB  cf  bit  hud-wHting^ 
and  were  probmbly  written  at  facr  rciiaMt .  Phillip*  wm  a  tnTellin;  fiddler 
up  and  dovn  Wale%  and  ww  pnOj  celebrated  fo  his  pi 


EPFTAPHIITM* 

IN 

THOMAN  HANMBR,  BAKONnruii. 

Honorabilis  admodimi  Thomas  HAKMBm, 

Baronettus, 

Wilhelmi  Hanmer  armigeri,  i  Per^rin4  Henrici 

North 
Be  Mildenhall  in  Com.  Suffolciae  Baronetti  sorore  et  haerede, 

Filius ; 

Johannis  Hanmer  de  Hanmer  Baronetti 

Haeres  patmelis, 

Antiquo  gentig  suae  et  titulo  et  patriraonio  succesrit. 

Duas  nxores  fortitos  est ; 

Alteram  Isabellami  honore  i  patre  derivato,  de 

Arlington  comitissam, 

Deindi  celsissimi  principis  dacis  de  Oafton  yidaam  dotariam : 

Alteram  Elizabetham,  Thomas  Folks  de  Barton  in  Com.  Saff. 

armigeri 

Filiam  et  haeredem. 

Inter  hnmanitates  stadia  felicity  enntritnt, 

Omnes  liberalium  artiom  disciplinas  avid^  arripnit. 

Quaa  momm  suaritate  hand  leriter  ornayit. 

Postquam  excessit  ex  ephebis, 

Continu6  inter  popnlares  sues  bmA  eminens» 

Et  comitates  sni  leg^ttus  ad  Parliamentam  missos^ 

Ad  ardna  regni  negotia  per  annos  prope  triginta  se  accinxit: 

Cnmque  apnd  illos  amplissimomm  virorum  ordines 

Solent  nihil  temeri  eSatire» 

Sed  fmb^  perpensa  diserti  expromere ; 

Orator  gratis  et  pressns ; 

Non  minus  integritatis  qnam  eloqnentiae  lande 

commendatQS» 

JEqui  omnium,  atcnnqne  inter  be  alioqni  dissidentium, 

Anres  atque  animos  attraxit. 

Annoque  demam  m.  doo.  xiuu  regnante  Anna, 

*  At  Hsnmcr  thureby  in  FEntiliire. 
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florentiMiraaeqae  memoriae  reginii. 
Ad  prolocntoris  cathedram 
Commaoi  senatQs  univerei  voce  designatus  est: 

Qaod  munus, 

Cam  nallo  tempore  non  difficile, 

Turn  illo  cert£,  negotiis 

Bt  Yariis  et  labricin  et  implicatis  difficilUmam» 

Com  dignitate  saatinuit. 

Honoret  alios,  et  omnia,  quae  sibi  in  lucrum  cederent  munera, 

8edul6  detectravit, 

Ut  rei  totus  inserviret  publicae ; 

Justi  rectique  tenax, 

Et  fide  in  patriam  incorrupU  notus. 

Cbi  omnibus,  quae  Yiram  civemque  bonum  decent,. 

officiis  satisfecisset, 
Paulatim  se  ^  publicis  consiliis  in  otium  recipiens. 

Inter  literaniin  amcenitates. 

Inter  ante-act ac  vitae  baud  insuaves  recordationes. 

Inter  aroiconim  convictus  et  amplexus. 

Honorific^  consenuit ; 

Et  bonis  omnibus,  quibns  charissimus  vixit, 

Desideratissimus  obiit. 

Hie,  juxta  cineres  avi,  suos  condi  voluit,  et  curaTit, 

Gulielmus  Buaburj  B^^^  nepos  et  haeres. 


PARAPHRASE  OF  THE  ABOVE  EPITAPH, 

BT  DR.  JOHNSON.* 

Thou  who  sunrey'st  these  walls  with  curious  eye. 
Pause  at  the  tomb  where  Hanmkr's  ashes  lie ; 
His  various  worth  through  varied  life  attend. 
And  learn  his  virtues  while  thou  mourn 'st  his  end. 

His  force  of  genius  bum'd  in  early  youth, 
With  thirst  of  knowledge,  and  with  love  of  truth ; 

*  Thif  ptnphrase  is  inserted  in  Mrs.  WiOisint'f  Miscelbuiies.  The  Latin  ii 
there  stid  to  be  written  by  Dr.  Freind.  Of  the  penon  whose  memory  it 
celebrttei,  a  copious  accoant  may  be  seen  in  the  ^ipendiz  to  the  supplement 
to  the  Biographia  Britannica. 


His  leuniiiig.  join*d  with  eaeh  endeiring  art^ 
Cluurin'd  ev'ry  ear,  nd  ftts*d  an.  er^ry  heart. 

Thus  eariy  wiae,  th'  endanger'd  realm  to  aid» 
His  coantrj  call'd  him  from  the  studious  shade ; 
In  life's  first  bloom  his  piblic  tmls  bq^an. 
At  once  commenced  the  senator  and  man. 

In  business  dext'rons,  weighty  in  debate^ 
Thrice  ten  long  jears  he  labonr'd  fi»r  the  state ; 
In  OT'ry  speech  persuasiTo  wisdom  flow'd. 
In  oyVj  act  refulgent  virtue  glow'd ; 
Suspended  faction  ceas*d  from  n^  and  strife, 
To  hear  his  eloquence,  and  pnuse  his  life. 

Resistless  merit  ftx'd  the  senate's  choice. 
Who  haird  him  speaker  with  united  Toice. 
Illustrious  age !  how  bright  thy  glories  shone* 
When  Hakmbr  fUl'd  the  chair— and  Ahvb  the  throne! 

Then  when  dark  arts  obscured  each  fierce  debate. 
When  mutual  frauds  perplex*d  the  maze  of  state» 
The  moderator  firmly  mild  appear'd-^ 
Beheld  with  loYe— with  Teneration  heard. 

This  task  perform'd-- he  sou|^t  no  gainful  post, 
Nor  wish'd  to  glitter  at  his  country's  cost ; 
Strict  on  the  right  he  fiz*d  his  steadbst  eye. 
With  temperate  seal  and  wise  anxiety; 
Nor  e'er  from  virtue's  paths  was  lur'd  aside. 
To  pluck  the  flow'rs  of  pleasure,  or  of  pride. 
Her  gifts  despis'd,  corruption  Uush'd  and  fled» 
And  fame  pnrsu'd  him  where  conviction  led. 

Age  caird,  at  lengA,  his  active  mind  to  rest, 
With  honour  sated,  and  with  cares  opprest ; 
To  lettered  ease  retir'd,  and  honest  mirth. 
To  rural  grandeur  and  domestic  worth ; 
Delighted  still  to  please  mankind,  or  mend. 
The  patriot's  fire  yet  sparkled  in  the  friend. 

Caim  consci^ce,  then,  his  former  life  survey'd, 
And  recollected  toils  endear'd  the  shade. 
Till  nature  call'd  him  to  the  general  doom. 
And  rirtue's  sorrow  dignified  his  tomb. 
VOL.  Id— Q  D 


TO  laSS  mCKMAN,* 

PLATuia  ov  TBS  sranrsT. 

Bkight  Stella,  formed  fi>r  unmrsal  rdjgn. 
Too  well  70a  Inovto  keep  tike shtTee 70a  ffiin; 
When  in  tout  eTet  retietleee  lightings  ^7, 
Aw*d  into  lore  onr  conqaer*d  bearte  obe7» 
An«t  Tield  reluctant  ta  despotic  ftwa7 ; 
But  when  yonr  mntic  aoothi  the  raging  pain. 
We  bid  propitioaB  Heaven  prolong  7oar  reign. 
We  bless  the  tyrant,  and  we  hng  the  chain. 

When  old  Timothens  stnick  the  Tocal  string. 
Ambition's  far7fir'd  the  €becian  king; 
Unbounded  projects  lab'ring  in  hb  mind. 
He  pants  for  room,  in  one  poor  world  confined* 
Thus  wak*d  to  rage,  b7  music's  dreadful  pow'r. 
He  bids  the  sword  destro7,  the  flame  devour. 
Had  Stella's  gentle  touches  mov'd  the  Ijre, 
Soon  had  the  monarch  felt  a  nobler  fire ; 
No  more  delighted  with  destmctiTe  war. 
Ambitious  on\j  now  to  fdease  the  fair; 
Resign 'd  his  thirst  of  empire  to  her  charms. 
And  found  a  thousand  worids  in  Stella's  arms. 


FARAFHRASE  OP  PROVERBS. 

Chap.  tL  Terset  6^  T,  8^  9,  10^  11. 

*•  Go  to' (he  JSni,thou  Shiggard.**^ 

TuBK  on  the  prudent  ant  th7  heedful  e7es. 
Observe  her  labours,  sluggard,  and  be  wise ; 

*  These  lines,  whadi  bare  been  eommnniested  bjr  Dr.  Tlsitoii,  i 
Mrs.  Tartoo,  the  Isd/  to  whom  thqr are sddressed  b/hermaiden  ni 
Hickman,  must  bare  been  written  aft  least  as  eariy  as  the  jear  ITi 
that  was  the  year  of  her  mairiage;  at  how  moch  earfierapec 
Dr.  Johnson's  life  thej  may  hare  been  written,  it  is  not  known. 

*  In  Mrs.  HVilfiams's  MSbceUsaie%  but  now  printed  from  the  or^ 
Dr»  Johnson's  omn  baad>writing. 
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No  stern  command,  no  monitorj  voice. 
Prescribes  her  duties  or  directs  her  choice ; 
Yet,  time]/  provident,  she  hastes  away. 
To  snatch  the  blessings  of  the  plenteous  day ; 
When  fruitful  summer  loads  the  teeming  plain. 
She  crops  the  harvest,  and  she  stores  the  grain. 
How  long  shall  sloth  usurp  thj  useless  hours. 
Unnerve  thy  vigour,  and  enchain  thy  pow*rs ; 
While  artful  shades  thy  downy  couch  enclose, 
Aud  soft  solicitation  courts  repose  ? 
Amidst  the  drowsy  charms  of  dull  delight. 
Year  chases  year  with  unremitted  flight. 
Till  want,  now  following,  fraudulent  and  slow. 
Shall  spring  to  seize  thee  like  an  ambushM  foe. 


HORACE,  LIB.  lY.  ODE  YU. 

TRANSLATED. 

The  snow  dissolved,  no  more  is  seen. 
The  fields  and  woods,  behold  !  are  green ; 
The  changing  year  renews  the  plain. 
The  rivers  know  their  banks  again ; 
The  sprightly  nymph  and  naked  grace 
The  mazy  dance  together  trace; 
The  changing  year's  successive  plan 
Proclaims  mortality  to  man ; 
Rough  winter's  blasts  to  spring  give  way. 
Spring  yields  to  summer's  sovereign  ray ; 
Then  summer  sinks  in  autumn's  reign. 
And  winter  chills  the  world  again ; 
Her  losses  soon  the  moon  supplies. 
But  wretched  man,  when  once  he  lies 
Where  Priam  and  his  sons  are  laid. 
Is  nouglit  but  ashes  and  a  shade. 
Who  knows  if  Jove,  who  counts  our  score, 
W^ill  toss  us  in  a  morning  more  ^ 
What  with  your  friend  you  nobly  share, 
At  least  you  rescue  from  your  heir. 
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Not  jroa,  TorqiuitU8»  boast  of  Rome, 
When  Minoionce  has  fix'd  yoar  doom, 
Or  eloquence,  or  splendid  birth. 
Or  Yirtite,  shall  restore  to  earth. 
Hippoljtns,  wgastfy  slain, 
IKana  calls  to  life  in  wa ; 
Nor  can  the  might  of  Hmsovs  md 
The  chains  of  hell  that  hidd  his  friend. 
Nov.  17M. 


T^efoOowmg  TmAjniLaTiovs,  Pakodibs,  tmd  BuBLBsqus  Vi 
sBs,  moii  of  them  exiaii^^ore,  ore  idkenfrom  Ahbodotes  rf  I 
JoHvsoH ;  pMMed  bg  Mr».  Piobxi. 

ANACREON,  ODE  IX. 

LoTBLT  courier  of  the  sky, 
IVhence  and  whither  dost  thon  fly  ? 
Scattering,  as  thy  pinions  play. 
Liquid  fragrance  all  the  way ; 
Is  it  business  ?  is  it  lore  ? 
Tell  me,  tell  me,  gentle  doTC. 

Soft  Anacreon's  tows  I  bear. 
Vows  to  Blyrtale  the  fair, 
Grac'd  with  all  that  charms  the  heart. 
Blushing  nature,  smiling  art. 
Venus,  courted  by  an  ode. 
On  the  bard  her  dove  bestow'd  ; 
Vested  with  a  master's  right, 
Now  Anacreon  rules  my  flight ; 
His  the  letters  that  you  see. 
Weighty  charge  consigned  to  me  : 
Think  not  yet  my  senrice  hard, 
Joyless  task  without  reward ; 
Smiling  at  my  master's  gates, 
Freedom  my  return  awaits ; 
But  the  lib'ral  grant  in  vain 
Tempts  me  to  be  wild  again. 
Can  a  prudent  dove  decline 
Bliskful  bondage  such  as  mine  : 
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Orer  hills  And  fields  to  ntm, . 
Fortane't  go«st  wUkont  a  kome ; 
Under  leaves  to  hide  one's  head. 
Slightly  sheltered,  coarselj  fed ; 
Now  my  better  lot  bestows 
Sweet  repast,  and  soft  repose ; 
Now  the  gen'rons  bowl  I  sip 
As  it  leaves  Anacreon's  lip ; 
Void  of  care»  and  free  from  dread. 
From  his  fingers  snatch  his  bread ; 
Then,  with  luscious  plenty  gay. 
Round  his  chamber  dance  and  play ; 
Or  from  wine,  as  courage  springs, 
O'er  his  face  extend  my  wings ; 
And  when  feast  and  frolic  tire. 
Drop  asleep  upon  his  lyre. 
This  is  all»  be  quick  and  go. 
More  than  all  thou  canst  not  know ; 
Let  me  now  my  pinions  ply, 
I  hsTC  chatter'd  like  a  pye. 


LINES 

f^riUen  in  ridktde  of  ceiiain  poems  published  in  1777. 

WHEaEsos'xR  I  turn  my  view. 
All  is  strange,  yet  nothing  new ; 
Endless  labour  all  along ; 
Endless  labour  to  be  wrong; 
Phrase  that  time  hath  flung  away. 
Uncouth  words  in  disarray, 
Trick'd  in  antique  ruff  and  bonnet. 
Ode,  and  elegy,  and  sonnet. 

PARODY  OF  A  TRANSLATION 

TROM  THX  MSDKA  OV  BURinDJKS. 

Err  shall  they  not,  who  resolute  ezploro 
Times  gloomy  backward  with  judicious  eyes ; 


\ 
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And,  scanning  right  the  pimctices  of  jott. 
Shall  deem  onr  hoar  progenitors  nnwise. 

They  to  the  dome  where  smd^e,  with  curling  plaj, 
Ajtnonnc'd  the  dinner  to  the  regions  round. 

Summoned  the  singer  blithe,  and  harper  gay. 
And  aided  wine  with  dulcet  streaming  sound. 

The  better  use  of  notes,  or  sweet,  or  shrill. 
By  quiY*ring  string,  or  modulated  wind ; 

Trumpet  or  lyre*— to  their  harsh  bosoms  chill 
Admission  ne'er  had  sought,  or  could  not  find. 

Oh !  send  them  to  the  sullen  mansions  dun. 
Her  baleful  eyes  where  sorrow  rolls  around ; 

Where  gloom  enamour'd  mischief  loves  to  dwell. 
And  murder,  all  blood4>olter'd,  schemes  the  wound* 

When  cates  luxuriant  pile  the  spacious  dish. 
And  purple  nectar  glads  the  festive  hour ; 

The  guest,  without  a  want,  without  a  wish. 
Can  yield  no  room  to  music's  soothing  pow'r. 


TRANSLATION 

Of  the  two  first  SUmzoi  ofihe  Song  **Rio  verde,  Rio  rtrie"  prini- 
ed  in  Bishop  Pkeot's  RtHquts  of  Anckni  British  Poetry.  An 
Impromptu. 

Glassy  water,  glassy  water, 

Down  whose  current,  clear  and  strong, 
Chiefs  confus'd  in  mutual  slaughter. 

Moor  and  Christian,  roll  along. 


IMITATION  OF  THE  STYLE  OF  »»♦». 

HsRMrr  hoar,  in  solemn  cell 

Wearing  out  life's  evening  gray. 
Strike  thy  bosom,  sage,  and  tell  . 

What  is  bliss,  and  which  the  way. 
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Thai  I  ipoke,  and  ipeaking  sigh'd. 
Source  repreM'd  tiie  lUrting  tear« 

When  the  hoary  si^  reply'dt 
Come,  my  lad,  and  drink  some  beer* 


BURLESQUE 

OF  THE  FOLLOWING  LINES  OF  LOPEZ  OE  VEGA. 

AN  IMmOMFTU. 

Sb  acquien  lot  leones  vence 

Vence  una  muger  hermosa 
O  el  de  flaco  avergnence 

0  ella  di  ser  mas  foriosa. 

If  the  man,  who  turnips  cries. 
Cry  not  when  his  father  dies, 
Tis  a  proof  that  he  had  rather 
Have  a  turnip  than  his  father. 


TRANSLATION 

Clfikefothwmg lutes aiihemd ifBtutUPi Em9y  Phraseology s 

AM  mPmOMFTO. 

Vita  w'm  la  padrona ! 
Tutta  hella,  e  tutta  bnona. 
La  padrona  ^  un  angiolella 
Tutta  huona  e  tutta  bella; 
Tutta  bella  e  tutta  buona ; 
Viva !  viva  la  padrona ! 


liOKG  may  live  my  lot ely  Hetty ! 
Always  young,  and  always  pretty : 
Always  pretty,  always  young. 
Live,  my  lovely  Hetty,  long ! 
Always  young,  and  always  pretty. 
Long  may  live  my  lore  It  Hetty. 


aD8  HUCBUUUOBOM  POim. 

IMFROVISO  TRANSLATION 

Of  the  foUowing  di$iitk  on  the  Itaka  of  Mtdat^t  nomut;  own/ 
from  OU  GMUf  in  ir4S  «r  1743. 
Sb  al  renir  Tostro  i  priocipi  M  n'  vanao 
Deb  venga  ogni  di^— dnnte  on  uiito. 
Ir  at  joor  coming  {oincM  diupptu, 
Coneta,  coon  ewj  da;— and  lUy  »  rear. 


IMPBOTISO  TRANSLATION 

Of  the  feBowing  Uaet  tf  M.  BauenOe,  AtmHt. 
THSATKa  des  rii,  et  dea  [Jeara, 
Lit!  odje  nail, «t  oO  je  mean, 
Tu  nous  fais  voir  commcDt  roiiiiu 
SoDt  not  plaiiira,  et  noa  chagrina. 
Iv  bed  we  lan|^,  iQ  bed  we  ciy. 
And  born  in  bed,  in  bed  we  die ; 
The  near  approach  a  bed  may  show 
or  hniiMUi  bliss  to  human  wo. 


EPITAPH  FOR  MR.  HOGARTH. 

Thk  hand  of  him  here  torpid  lies, 
That  drew  th'  eMcntial  form  of  grace ; 

Here  clos'd  in  death  th'  attentive  eyes. 
That  saw  the  manners  in  the  face. 


TRANSLATION 

Of  tlie  following  Una  uritten  under  a  print  rtprtstiUing  pertottf 
ikating. 
Son  nn  mince  chrjstal  I'hjrer  conduit  lenra  pas, 
Le  prteipice  eit  sons  la  gl«ce ; 
Telle  est  de  noa  plaiiin  la  legere  surface  j 
Gliisez,  mortels;  n'appnyex  pai. 
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0*BK  ice  the  rapid  skater  fliet» 

With  sport  abore,  and  death  below; 
Where  nnschief  lurks  in  gay  disguise. 

Thus  lightly  touch  and  quickly  go* 


IMPROMPTU  TRANSLATION 

OF  THS  SAMK. 

O'er  crackling  ice,  o*er  gulphs  profound. 
With  nimble  glide  the  skaters  play; 

O'er  treach'rous  pleasure's  flow'ry  ground 
Thus  lightly  sidm  and  haste  away* 


TO  MRS.  THRALE, 

On  her  computing  her  thxrh/'fifth  year. 

AN  IMPROKFTU. 

Oft  in  danger,  yet  alive. 
We  are  come  to  thirty-JBre  ; 
Long  may  better  years  arriYe, 
Better  years  than  thirty-five! 
Could  philosophers  contrive 
Life  to  stop  at  thirty-fire. 
Time  his  hours  should  nerer  drive 
O'er  the  bounds  of  thirty-five. 
High  to  soar,  and  deep  to  dive. 
Nature  gives  at  thirty-five. 
Ladies,  stock  and  tend  your  hive. 
Trifle  not  at  thirty-five ; 
For,  howe'er  we  boast  and  strive. 
Life  declines  from  thirty-five. 
He  that  ever  hopes  to  thrive 
Must  begin  by  thirty-five ; 
And  all  who  wisely  wish  to  wive 
Must  look  on  Thrale  at  thirty-five. 


mo  wBcwauffmn  fobId. 

IMPROMOPTU  TRANSLATION 

Cf  an  air  in  (he  CkmmxtL  de  Tito  of  MHoMtano,  btgim 

"  D^  8e  pUeermi  Tuoi." 

Would  70a  hope  to  gain  mj  heart. 
Bid  your  teasing  doubts  deffart; 
He  who  Mindly  trusts  will  find 
Faith  from  ev'ry  gen*rous  mind ; 
He,  who  still  expects  deceit. 
Only  teaches  how  to  cheat. 


TRANSLATION 

Cfthe  tpeech  of  Jlqtdieio  in  the  Adriano  of  Metastasio,  begin 

'*  Tu  che  in  corte  invechiasti." 

Grown  old  in  courts,  thou  surely  art  not  one 

Who  keeps  the  rigid  mles  of  ancient  honour; 

Well  skiird  to  sooth  a  foe  with  looks  of  kindness. 

To  sink  the  fatal  precipice  before  him. 

And  then  lament  his  fall  with  seeming  friendship; 

Open  to  all,  true  only  to  thyself. 

Thou  know'st  those  arts  which  blast  with  envious  prai 

Which  aggravate  a  fault  with  feign'd  excuses. 

And  drive  discountenanced  virtue  from  the  throne ; 

That  leave  the  blame  of  rigour  to  the  prince. 

And  of  his  ev'ry  gift  usurp  the  merit; 

That  hide  in  seeming  zeal  a  wicked  purpose. 

And  only  build  upon  another's  ruin. 
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POEMATA- 
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Kz  alieoo  ingenio  poetii  ex  too  taatem  venificfttor. 

8flAu«.  Poet 

ToLLiTB  coiicentam»  SolTinaeae,  tiillite»  nymphct 
Nil  mortale  loqnor ;  cttlam  mihi  carminit  alta 
Materies ;  poscant  graviai  coelestia  plectniia. 
Mnscosi  fontes,  tylTestria  tecta,  Talete, 
Aonidesque  Deae,  et  mendacis  somiiia  Pindi : 
Tu,  mihi,  qui  flammi  monati  pectora  sancti 
Siderea  Isais,  dignoa  accende  ftrorea  i 

Immatara  caleas  mpvtar  per  aecula  vatea 
Sic  onus — Qaalii  rerum  milii  naacitnr  ordo ! 
Virgo !  virgo  parit !  felix  radidbas  arbor 
Jeasaeis  surgit,  mulcenteaque  aethera  florea 
C  celestas  lambant  aninae,  ranuaqae  colaiiiba» 
Nuncia  saera  Dd,  plandentibiia  iaaidet  alia. 
Nectareos  rores,  aliaa^entaqae  mitia  codana 
Praebeat,  et  tacite  fcecondos  irriget  imbres. 
Hucy  fcedat  qaos  lepra,  urit  quos  febris,  adeste^ 
Dia  salutares  spirant  nedicamina  rami ; 
Hie  requies  fessis  \  non  sacri  aaevit  in  umbra 
Vis  Boreae  gelida,  aat  rapidi  violentia  solis. 

*  Tbii  tniwlatlon  hu  been  severe^  criticifled  by  Dr»  Wartoo^  in  bis  edition 
of  Pope,  vdL  i.  p.  105. 8vo.  1797.  It  certainly  eontaim  tome  ezprewont  that 
flre  not  daaacsL  Let  it  be  rememberedt  howerer,  that  it  was  a  college  ez* 
cveise,  perfmned  with  great  rapidity,  and  was  at  first  praised  beyond  all  sua* 
picion  of  defect.  C. 


Irrita  ▼mneacent  prises  ▼wtigiA  fFudis 
Jastitiaeque  manils  pretio  intemerata  bUanceuk 
Attollet  reducifl ;  beUis  praetendet  oUtu 
Compotitit  pax  alma  anas,  temuBqae  reTisens 
Sedatas  niveo  Tirtos  laceUt  amictn : 
YoWantiir'^celerM  anni !  lux  purparet  ortum 
Expectata  dia !  naturae  claastra  refringeiiB, 
Nascere,  magne  puer !  tibi  primaa,  ecce,  corallas 
Deproperat  Tellus,  fandit  tibi  munera,  qnicqnid 
Carpit  ArabSt  hortii  quicquid  frondescit  Eois. 
Altias,  en !  LdUmon  gandentia  cnlmina  tolUt, 
En !  tammo  exultant  nntantes  vertice  sjlvae. 
Mittit  aromatieaa  vallii  Saronica  nnbes, 
Et  jaga  Canneli  recreant  fragrantia  coelnm. 
Deserti  laeta  mollescnnt  aspera  voce 
Auditor  Dent !  ecce  Dens !  reboantia  circum 
8axa  sonant.  Dens !  ecce  Dens !  deflectitar  aether, 
Demissnmqne  Deum  teUos  ciqiit;  ardua  cedros, 
Gloria  sylTamm,  dominum  inclinata  salntet. 
Suipte  convalles,  tnmidi  sobsidite  montes ! 
Stemite  saxa  viam,  rapidi  discedite  flnctas ; 
En !  quern  turba  diu  cecinerunt  enthea,  rates 
En !  SaWator  adest ;  Tultos  •gn^eoiie  catci 
DiTinoSt  surdos  sacra  vox  permulceat  aures. 
Jlle  cutim  spissam  Tisds  hebetare  yetabit, 
Reclusisque  oculis  infnndet  amabile  lumen ; 
Obstrictasque  diu  linguas  in  carmina  solvet: 
Ille  yias  yocis  pandet,  flexusque  liquentis 
Harmonix  puigata  novos  mirabitur  auris. 
Accrescunt  teneris  tactu  nova  robora  nervis : 
Consuetas  fulcro  innixus  reptare  bacilli 
Nunc  ssltu  capreas,  nunc  cursu  provocat  euros. 
Non  planctns,  non  moesta  sonant  suspiria ;  pectus 
Singultans  mulcet,  lachrymantes  tergit  ocellos. 
Yincla  coercebunt  luctantem  adamantina  mortem^ 
JEiemoque  Ord  dominator  yulnere  languens 
Inyalidi  nqptos  sceptri  ploraUt  honores. 
Ut  qua  dulce  strepent  scatebne,  qu&  lata  yirescunt 
Pascua,  quft  blandum  spirat  purissimus  aer. 


p 


i 


POVUTAi  aif 


Pastor  agit  peciidet,  ioieroA  a»do  ratciyit  a0Nt» 
Et  gremio  AtiB  aeleetas  perrigit  liertiM» 
Amissas  modo  qncrit  area,  ravocatqve  vagantea  ; 
Fidtts  adeit  ca8toa»  aea  nox  imimt  honida  unbia, 
$ve  diea  sediaa  marieBtia  torreat  arva* 
Pbstera  sic  pastar  diTiBUS  secia  beabit, 
Et  curas  felix  patrias  testaUtar  orUs. 
Non  ultra  infiestis  cmcarrent  agnina  aigniSt 
Hoetiles  ocalis  flamiaaa  jacnlantia  tonria ; 
Non  litni  accendent  beUini»  non  eaniMs  ahoDia 
Triste  ooniscabit  radiia  ;  dabit  hasta  recaaa 
Vomerem,  et  in  fidcem  rigidaa  cnrrafaitar  enaia. 
Atria,  pacis  opna,  sargoit,  finemque  cadaci 
Natos  ad  optataaft  perducet  caepta  pareatia. 
Qui  dttxit  snleoa,  illi  teret  area  iaesaeB» 
Bt  serae  tezent  Tites  wnbracala  pndi. 
Attoniti  dnmeta  rident  incidta  colom 
Soaye  mbere  roais,  sitienteaqne  inter  areaaa 
Oarrula  mirantnr  salieatis  miinnmra  rivi. 
Per  saxa,  ignivomi  naper  spelaea  draconiSy 
Canna  viret,  janciqae  tramit  Tariabilia  aaribra. 
Hormit  implexo  qaa  vallia  sente,  fignne 
Snrgit  amans  abies  teretis,  baxique  seqaacea 
Artificis  frondent  dextrae ;  palmisque  mbeta 
Aspera,  odoratae  cedant  mala  gramina  mjrto. 
Per  valles  sociata  lapo  lasciTiet  agna, 
Camque  leone  petet  tatns  praesepe  juvencaa* 
Florea  mansaetae  petalantea  Tincnla  tigri 
Per  ladam  paeri  iijicient,  et  fessa  colubii 
Membra  yiatoris  recreabant  frigore  linguae* 
Serpentis  teneris  nil  jam  lethale  micantea 
Tractabit  palmis  infiuis,  motusque  trisaloae 
Ridebit  linguae  innocuoa,  squamaaque  Tirentea, 
Aureaque  admirans  rutilantis  fulgura  cristae* 
Indue  reginam,  tnrritae  frontis  honores 
ToUe,  Salema,  sacros,  quam  circum  glma  pennas 
Explicate  incinctam  radiatae  luce  tiaras ! 
En !  formosa  tibi  spatiosa  per  atria»  proles 
Ordimbus  surgit  deorii*  vitaaftque  requirit 


tl4  pommkTA'  9    ^ 

Impalkiis,  knteqve  flaentes  mcreptt  annos* 
Bcce  percgrisii  fenrent  toa  limina  taiiris ; 
BarbtrttB  en !  ekrifli  diTino  lamine  templum 
Ingreditttr,  ealtaqve  tao  mansuescere  gandet. 
Cinnameos  camaloa,  Nabathari  munera  Teiia, 
Ecce  cremant-geDibtti  tritae  regaliboa  arae  ! 
Solis  Ophyraeis  cnidiim  tibi  oumtilmB  aunim 
liatarant  radii ;  tibi  balaama  sndat  Idame. 
J£theii8  en  portaa  aacro  fhlgore  micantea 
Ccelkolae  pandnnt,  torrentia  aarea  lueis 
Flumina  pronim|mnt ;  non  posthac  sole  rubescet 
India  naacenti»  fdacidaere  argentea  noctis 
Luna  Tiees  rereket ;  radios  Pater  ipse  diei 
Proferet  archetypoa ;  coelestis  gandia  lucis 
Ipso  fonte  bibes,  qaae  circnmfiisa  beatam 
Regiam  innndabit,  nnllis  cessara  tenebris. 
Littora  deficiens  arentia  deseret  aeqaor  j 
Sidera  famabant,  diro  labefacta  tremore 
8axa  cadentt  solidiqne  liquescent  robora  montis : 
Tu  secnra  tamen  confusa  elementa  Yidebis, 
Laetaque  Messiil  semper  dominabere  rege» 
Pollicitis  finnata  Deif  stabilita  minis. 


[Jan.  20.  21,  1773.3 

TiTiB  qui  mxuB  Tices 
Beram  perpetuus  temperat  Arbiter, 

Laeto  cedere  lumini 
Noctis  tristitiam  qui  gelidae  jubet, 

Acri  sanguine  turgidos, 
Obductosque  oculos  nubibus  humidis 

Sanari  Toluit  meos, 
Bt  me,  cuncta  beans  cui  nocuit  dies, 

Luci  reddidit  et  mihi. 
Qyi  te  laude,  Deus,  qui  prece  prosequar  ? 

Sacii  discipulis  libri 
Te  semper  stndiis  utilibus  colam : 

Grates,  summe  Pater,  tuis 
Becte  qui  fimitnr  muneribus»  dedit. 


f 


^  r 


FOnUTJL  411 

like.  Sa,  17790 

Nuiro  diet  Christo  memonoidA  nato 
Pulsit,  in  pectus  mihi  fonte  param 

Gaudiui  lacro  fluty  et  beniipii 

Gratia  CceU! 

CSbriste  da'tatam  tre|Hdo  <^ttiet8Bi, 
Christe,  spem  prcsta  stalnlem  timenti ; 

Da  fidem  certam,  precibuqae  fidis 

Annae,  Christe. 


[in  LedOt  ^panionii,  Jfyr.  IS,  1781.3 
SuMMs  Dea8»  qui  lemper  amaa  qaodcunqae  creSsti; 

Jadice  qao»  icelenim  est  poenitoiMe  talas; 
Da  Teteres  nozas  animo  sic  flere  norato. 

Per  Christnm  at  yeniam  sit  repeiire  mihi. 

{hi  Ledo.  Dec.  25, 1783.] 

Sps  non  inani  confogist 
Peccator,  ad  latos  meam; 
Qaod  poscis,  hand  anqaaiii  tibi 
}Sk  Negabitar  solatiam. 

K^  [Abele,  inter  16  ei  17  Jumi,  178S.«3 

SvMiiE  Pater,  qaodcanqae  tnuia  t  de  corpora  Numen^ 
^  Hoc  I  ftatnat,  precibus  $  Christas  adesse  velit; 

logenio  parcas,  nee  sit  mihi  culpa  %  rogfisse, 
Qaa  solam  potero  parte,  placere  **  tibi. 

.  *  Tbe  night  abore  referred  toby  Dr.  Johmon  mm  that  ia  wbichaparaljrtic 
itroke  had  deprired  him  of  hia  voice ;  and,  in  the  anzietj  be  feh  left  it  should 
likewiae  have  impaired  hia  undentanding^  he  compoaed  the  abo?e  linob  and 
aaid,  concerning  them,  that  he  knew  at  the  time  that  thej  were  not  good,  bat 
Qien  that  he  deemed  hta  diicermng  thia  to  be  aufficient  for  the  quieting  Ibe 
aaodetjr  before  mentioned,  as  it  showed  btm  that  hia  power  of  judging  was  not 

QlSUOlSoeQ* 

tALtnx.  t  Alleges.  lALstatuant 

^AtTotb.      -''     fHipKcari^         ••ALIitait. 

^  "'         '         ^ 


•  •  a 

XPd*  Jan.  m  leeio,  anit  lueem.  1784.3 

flvmiB  Dttor  Titaet'iutane  aetmie  Mister, 
Caasamm  seriet  quo  modermte  floit, 

Respice  quem  nibifet  lemam,  BoitHqae  semleft* 
Qaem  terret  ntae  meta  propinqva  snae. 

Respice  inatiliter  kpri  q«ea  pcenittt  fleri ; 
Recte  nt  pccnitntt  feipicet  ungiie  Pkreos* 

Patbk  beiugne»  ramiiia  semper  lenitas, 
Crimine  graTatem  plarimo  nentem  leira; 
Concede  veram  poenitentiam,  precor. 
Concede  agendam  legSras  yitam  tuis. 
Sacri  Tag^tea  Inmimi  gresaaa  face 
Rege»  et  toere,  qaae  nocent  pellens  procnl ; 
Yeniam  petenti»  samme,  da  Teniam,  Pater ; 
Yeniaeqne  sancta  pads  adde  gandia; 
Scderis  nt  expers  omni»  et  Tacnns  meta» 
Te,  mentepnri^  mente  tranqnilli  colam; 
Ifihi  dona  morte  h«c  impetret  Christna  ava. 


IJan.  18,  1784.] 

Sujmn  Pater^  pnro  coUustra  Inmine  pectas» 

Anzietas  noceat  ne  tenebrosa  mihi. 
In  me  aparsa  manu  Tirtntnm  aemina  largft 

Sic  ale,  proreniat  measis  at  ampla  boni. 
Noctes  atqne  ffiea  animo  apes  Ixta  recurset, 

Certa  mihi  sancto  flagret  amore  fides. 
Certa  Tetat  dnbitare  fides,  spes  lasta  timere, 

VeHe  Tetet  cniqnam  non  bene  sancti^  amor. 
Da,  ne  aint  permissa.  Pater,  mihi  pnemia  frnstra, 

Bt  colore,  et  leges  semper  amare  toas. 
Haec  nuhi,  qno  gentea,  quo  secnla,  Christe,  piasti, 

Sanguine,  precanti  promereare  tno ! 


^ 


IFtb.  S7,  1784.] 
Mkks  (n«a(]ui(i  quereris  ?  veniet  tibi  raulliurhorn, 

In  summo  ut  videas  numrne  IxU  patrem ; 
Divinatn  iDsontes  iram  plucavit  Icsua; 

Nunc  est  pro  paeni  parnituisse  reia. 


CHRISTIANUS  PERFECTUS. 

Q01  c]l]Nt  in  sanctos  Ciimta  cog;ente  referri, 
AbwUtKKt  munili  labetn,  nee  gauOia  carnis 
Captang,  nee  fastu  tumidus,  semperque  futuro 
Instet,  et  evellcnH  terroris  t>picula  corile, 
Saspiciat  tmidDni  cl«mentem  in  numine  Patrent. 

Unic  quoque,  ncc  genti  Dec  Bectx  ooxius  ulli, 
Sitaacer  oi'bis  amur,  miseria  qui  semper  ailcsse 
Gestiat,  ut,  nullu  pietatis  limitecUusus, 
Cnnctorum  ignosc&t  vitiis,  pietatc  fi-oatur. 
Ardeat  huic  tola  aacer  ignis  pectQre.  poesit 
Ui  riUm,  poscat  si  res,  iinpendere  rero. 

Cura  placcri;  Deo  ait  priua,  ait  ultima,  sanctx 
Irmptom  vitx  cupiat  3«rvare  tenorem  ; 
Etsibi,  ileliruna  qunnquam  et  pcccalur  in  huras 
Displiceat,  aervettutum  sub  pcctorc  rectum: 
Nee  natet,  ct  nunc  has  partes,  nunc  elignt  illas. 
Nee  ilubitet  quern  dicat  herum,  sed,  totus  in  uno. 
Be  fidutn  addicat  Chriato,  mortalia  teranena. 

Sed  Umeat  »emper,  caveatque  ante  ummu,  lurbx 
Ne  itolitla:  similis,  leges  sibi  aegreget  audax 
QMsaervare  velit,  leges  quas  Icntus  omittat. 
Plenum  opus  ellugieua,  aptnnsjuga  mollia  collo 
Spente  suii  demena  ;  nibilum  tlucettere  sumniic 
Tult  Deus,  at  qui  cuncta  debit  libi,  cuncta  repoBcit. 
PeniiineperpeluO  contendit  in  anlua  niBU, 
Anxiloquc  Dei  fretus,  jam  mcnte  serena 
Pergit,  et  imperiis  aentit  sc  dulcibus  actum. 
PanUtiin  mores,  animum,  titamque  reRngit, 
I  Bffigiemqui:  D«i,  quantum  survare  licebit, 
Iftdvit,  et,  terris  major,  coelestia  spiral. 


Ateks'k  reraiD  cooJitor,  ^ 

Salntis  xtcrnz  dator; 
Felicitatis  sedibus 
Qui  nee  scelestoa  esig;is, 
QuoHciim(]ue  scelenim  pcenilet; 
Da,  Christe,  poenitentiaiD, 
Veniamque,  Cbriatc,  dft  nilii ; 
£a;ruin  trahenti  gpiritum 
Succurre  prxsens  corpori. 
Multo  gravalam  criraine  '  * 

McQtem  benigons  alleva. 


1.VQS.  collUBtret  mthi  pectus  &ltii&, 
Pellat  et  tristes  animi  Unebras, 
Nee  sinat  semper  tremere  ftc  dolore. 

Gratia  Christi : 
Me  patcT  tandem  reducem  benigno 
SnmiBUB  ampUxu  foveat.  beato 
Me  gregi  Sanctus  socium  befttam 

Spiritui  addat. 


JEJUNIUM  ET  CIBUS. 

Skrvi.\t  ut  menti  corpus jejunia  aerva, 
Vl  mens  utatur  corpore,  sume  cibos. 

AD  URBANUM,*  173S. 
Urdane,  nuUis  fes§e  laboribag. 
Urbane,  DulLia  Ticte  caluniniig, 
Cui  fronta  gertnm  in  enidita 
Perpetao  viret,  et  virebit ; 
Quid  rooliatur  gem  imitantium,  9 
Qaid  et  minetnr,  Bollicitiu  parum, 
Vacare  aolis  perge  Musis, 
Juxtaanimo  atudijgque  fcclix. 


POBMATA.  5S19 

Linguas  procacis  plvmbea  spicula, 
Fidens,  saperbo  frange  silentio ; 
Victrix  per  obstantes  catervaa 
SedulitaB  animoaa  tendet. 
iDtende  nenros  fortis,  inanibus 
Risnras  olim  nisibuaemoii; 
Intende  jam  nerros,  habebis 
Participes  opera  Camcenas. 
Nou  alia  Musis  pagina  gratior, 
Qiam  quas  scrveiU  Indicra  juDgere 
Novit,  fatigatamqae  nugit 
Utilibus  recreare  menteni. 
Texente  njmphis  serta  Lycoride, 
Rosas  roborem  sic  viola  adjovat 
Immista,  sic  Iris  refulget 
^thereis  variata  facts. 

IN  RIVUM  A  MOLA  STOANA  LICHFELDIiE 

DIFFLUENTEM. 

Errat  adhuc  vitreus  per  prata  virentia  rivus, 

Qao  toties  lavi  membra  tenella  puer ; 
Hie  delusa  rudi  frustrabar  brachia  motu, 

Dum  docuit  blandi  voce  natare  pater. 
Fecenint  rami  latebras.  tenebrisque  diarnis 

Pendula  secretas  abdidit  arbor  aquas. 
Nanc  veteres  duns  peri^re  secunbus  umbrae, 

Longinquisqne  ocalis  nuda  lavacra  patent. 
Ljmpha  tamen  cursas  agit  indefessa  perennes, 

Tectaque  qua  fluxit,  nunc  et  aperta  fluit, 
Quid  ferat  externi  velox,  quid  deteras  xtas, 

Tu  quoque  sAuras  res  age,  Nise,  tuas. 

FNQ^J  SEATTON.* 
[Post  Lexicon  Anglicanum  Muctum  et  emendatum.] 
Lexicon  ad  finem  longo  luctamine  tandem 
Scaliger  ut  dixit,  tenuis  pertaesus  opellas» 

*  See  this  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson, 


Vile  iti4ignfttai  tbidiuBt  niigiM|«e  moletUf, 
Ingemit  exoina,  Kribendaqnc  lexicft  nuidat 
Damnatit,  poentro  pro  pocnis  omoibaa  mum. 

IU«  qvidem  recte,  snblimia,  doctns,  etKcer, 
Qnem  decuit  mojonseqiii,  nqoribsi  aptam. 
Qui  veternm  modo  facta  dncum,  modo  canuna  vatiini, 
Gesserat  et  quictjuid  virtus,  sapientia  quicquid 
Dixerat,  imperiique  vices,  ccclique  meatus, 
Ingentemque  aniino  aeclorain  volvei'et  orbem. 

FalHoiur  exemplis  ;  temcre  sibi  turba  scholarum 
Ima  tuas  credit  permitti  ScaHg«r  iras. 
Quisque  suum  itorit  modulum  ;  tibi,  prime  vironim, 
Ut  studlis  aperem,  aut  ausim  par  ease  querelis. 
Not!  mihi  aorte  datum  ;  lenti  seu  sanguinis  obaint 
Frigora,  aeu  nimium  longo  jacuisse  veterno, 
Sive  mihi  mcntem  dederit  natura  minorem. 

Te  sterili  fonctam  cuii,  vocumque  salebris 
Tuto  elDctatam,  spatiia  aapientia  dia 
Eicipit  xthereiB,  ars  oranis  plaudit  ainico, 
Liaguanimque  orani  terra  diacordia  concors 
Mnltiplici  redocem  circamMnat  ore  magistmni. 

He,  pensi  immnnis  cam  jam  mihi  reddor,  inertia 
Deaidix  sors  dnra  manet,  graviarqae  labors 
Tristia  et  atra  quiea,  et  tardse  txdia  Titae. 
Nascuntar  curis  cnrx,  vezatqiie  dolonim 
Importnna  cohora,  vacngE  mala  somnia  mentis. 
Nunc  clamosa  juvant  noctumx  gaudia  menix. 
None  loca  aola  placeut ;  fmstra  te,  Somne,  recumbens 
Alme,  voco,  impatiens  noctia  metuenaqne  diei. 
Omnia  percarro  trepidui,  circum  omnia  lustro, 
8i  qua  a$quam  pateatmelioria'semita  ritx. 
Nee  quid  agam  invenio,  meditatua  giftidia,  cogor 
Notior  ipse  mihi  fieri,  iBcpitumquc  fateri 
Pectus,  ct  ingenium  vano  se  robore  jactana. 
lugenium  niai  materiem  doctrina  miaiBtrat. 
Cessat  inopa  renim,  ut  torpct,  ai  marrooris  absit 
Copia,  Phidiaci  fxeunda  potentia  coeli. 
Quicquid  ogam,  qaocnnqiM  ferar,  conatibna  obstat    * 
Res  anguata  domi,  et  macne  pennria  nentii. 


Non  retioDit  opes  aqimu.  nnn^  pvta  rec«i^eni, 
Cmiipieit  agg»tu,  et  u  mintar  in  3I»,     , 

Nee  Bibi  de  gazfi  prsetena  quod  postnlat  sins 
Sammua  adeiie  jnbf  t  celtidoniinator  ab  tree ; 
Non  openim  serieieriem  dam  compoUt  xti, 
Prxteritia  fnittar,  Ixtoi  &nt  sntait  hondrH 
Ipse  iuijude:!,  actx  bene  niunera  vUk  ; 
^d  Bua  Tegun  videns,  locn  nacte  ailentia  late, 
Horret,  nbi  vam  species,  uinbrxque  fugaces, 
Etrenim  >o1itant  rarx  per  inane  figurie. 

Quid  faciam  i  tenebrisne  pigram  damnnre  senectam 
Reitat  ?  in  accinj^ar  stu<iiia  gravioribus  audai  ? 
Aut,  hoc  si  ninium  eat,  tandem  nova  lexica  poscam  f 


AD  TUOMAM  LAHaBNCE, 

HBDIOUH  DOOTISalMUKi 

Cum  Glium  percfre  agcnten  deMderio  atmit  triiti  praieqaerctiir^ 
Fai-ehis  er^,  q&od  popnUi  sslet 
Crepare  vxcon,  nit  lajnentiaiii 
Prodesae  vitsc,  litcnaqne ; 
In  dubiia  dm  torga  retas. 
Tn,  qaeis  l^wrat  wn  boniniim,  mala. 
Nee  vincU  acer,  nee  pateris  plus, 
T«  mille  succorum  potenlem 
Destituit  medicina  mentis. 
Per  cxca  noctis  txdia  turbids, 
Pigrz  per  horas  lucis  inulilea, 
Torpeaqne,  langneeuaqaet  cnrii 
Solicitua  nimia  heu  !  pttamia. 
Tandem  dolori  plus  attia  est  datum: 
Exaurge  fortia,  nunc  anitnis  opnt, 
Te,  docta.  Laurenti,  Tetnstas, 
Te  medici  reTOcuit  I^hiks. 
Pennitte  aummo  qaicquid  habes  Fitri, 
Permitte  fideni,  et  nnKsbrifaw, 


Aidicc,  inijitrem  qatreKl 
Redds'  ttii;  ttti'Tcdde.  menttitn.' 


IN  THEATRO,  Mabch  8,  1771. 
Tertii  verwf  qifafer  orbb  Initri, 

Qaan  de«et  taam  male  litteratoa 

Sera  Tolupta»  ' 
Tene  mulceri  ridibug  canons  ? 
Tene  caatDrum  moduli^  stupere  '. 
Tcne  per  pictas  oculo  elegnnte 

Currere  fonnsB  >. 

Inter  seqijales,  •ine  felle  liber, 
Codices,  veri  studiosiiB,  inter, 
Rectius  vivet.    Sua  quUqne  c«rpat 

Gaadi&gratns. 
Lnaibus  gaddet  pner  otiosia, 
Luxns  oblectat  juTeDein  thc&tri. 
At  seni  flaxo  aapienter  uti 

Tempore  restat. 


INSULA  KENNETHI,  INTER  UEBRIDAS. 

PutvA  quidem  regio,  sed  relligione  priorum 

Clara  Caledoniafl  psnditar  inter  aquas. 
Voce  nbi  Cennethiu  |h>ptilDB  doroniBse  feroces 

Dicitor,  et  vantti  dedoonisH  deo>. 
Hoc  ego  delatvs  placido  per  cierula  cana, 

Scire  locus  voini  quid  daret  iste  no^i. 
Illic  Lenisdes  humili  rcgnabat  in  auU, 

Leniades,  magDiB  Bobilitatus  avis. 
Una  dnas  cepit  casa  cum  genitore  paallas, 

Quaa  Amor  uadanim  crederet  essedeas. 
Nee  tamen  incalti  gclidia  latnCre  sob  antrin, 

Accola  Danabii  qvalia  sc^s  habet. 


PQEMATA. 

MoIHa  lion  ilpsunt  vacux  solatia  vitx. 

8ivclibrospotcuitr4tii.UM  IjMbj'  ~ 
Falierat  ilia  dies,  legis  qisdv^mpen*  .     . 

Spes  Kominum  et  curu  geni  ynwsl  eiu  jvlyet : 
Ut  precibus  jnstas  BTerUt  Nooinia  in», 

Et  sumoii  accendat  pectns  araore  boni. 
Ponte  inter  strtpitus  tioa  sarri  munera  coitus 

Cessarunt,  pietas  hie  (juoqne  cura  fuit. 
Nil  opas  est  xris  eacra  de  turre  eoDantia 

AdmooitD,  ipija  suas  nunciat  liora  vices. 
Quid,  quod  sacriric!  versavit  ftemiria  libroB  ? 

Sint  pro  legitimis  pura  Isbellt  ncria. 
Quo  vagor  ulterius  ?  qaod  ublq««  reqviritifr  Ue  est. 

Hie  Becura  qniea,  hie  ct  bonectua  unbr. 


6KU. 

PoNTi  profundis  clavia  reeefsibni, 
Strepeos  procellis,  rupibus  obsita, 
Quam  grata  defesBO  TiTeatem, 
Skia,  Biuum  aebulosa  paadis ! 
His,  cura,  credo,  sedibns  exnlat ; 
His  blanda  certe  pax  habitat  locis ; 
Non  ira,  aon  roceror  quietis 
Insidits  meditatur  horia. 
At  non  caratft  rupe  latescere, 
Menti  ntatxgrx  ntontibua  aviis 
Prod  est  vagari,  nee  frementea 
In  specula  onmerare  fluetns. 
Humana  virtus  non  aibi  rafficit; 
Datnr  nee  xqinim  cniqne  animmn  sibi 
Parare  posse,  ntcnnqne  jactet 
Orandiloquns  nimis  alta  Zeno. 
Bxastaaniis  pectoris  impetnin 
Vex  summe,  boIub  tn  regis,  arbiter ; 
Mentisquc,  te  tollente,  flnctna ; 
Te,  resident,  moderante  flucfus. 


ODEBK  SKIA  INSULA. 

PiutBo  tertta  stn  nodft  rapes 
Stxeu  ndacet  ndmlu  nint, 
Torra  nln  ridest  •teriles  caloMi 


r  gentes  hotninnm  ferorum, 
maabi  Dullo  decorata  cuitu 
Sqnillet  informis,  tigurique  furais 

Fixda  latescit. 

Inter  crroris  wletoow  iMip, 

Inter  ignotx  strepitw  loqielx, 

Qaot  Bodu,  mecam,  qntd  apt,  reqniro, 

Thralik  dnltcit  ? 
Sen  nri  caru  pia  unpta  mnlcet. 
Sen  foret  mater  wbolem  benigna, 
Sive  com  libria  noritate  paacit 

Sednla  menten^ 
Sit  memor  noatri,  fidaqne  solvat 
Fida  mercedem,  meritoqne  blandnm 
Thraliae  diBcant  monare  nomen 

Idttora  Sluse. 


SPES. 
Apr.  16,  1783. 
Hoiu  sic  peragit  citata  cursnm ;        * 
Sic  diem  aeqaiter  dies  fngacem ; 
Spea  noras  nova  Inx  paiit,  secunda 
Spondeni  omniacrednlia homuUiB ; 
Spes  ludit  itolidas,  metuque  caeco 
Lnx  angit  miseroa  Indena  homnUos. 


PxapBTsi,  amtutt  Ua  terri,  premia  lactis 
Hsec  habat,  altrtci  cajwa  aecnnda  Jovia. 


POBMATJu  3S5 


AM  fSMUTAM  I^UANDAM  GBNBBOBAM  qjJM  IiIBERTATIS  CAV8M 
IN  SEBMOmfi  PATBOCIlf  ATA  FUE&AT. 

Liber  at  esse  velim,  suasisti,  pulchra  Maria: 
Ut  maneam  liber»  polchra  Maria,  vale. 


JACTURA  TEMPORIS. 

HoRA  peril  furtim  laetis,  mens  temporis  aegra 
Figritiam  iucusat,  nee  miDus  hora  perit. 


QuAs  navis  recipit,  qaantum  sit  pondus  aquaram, 
Dimidtuia  tanti  ponderis  intret  onas. 


QuoT  Tox  missa  pedes  abit  horae  parte  secandl  ? 
Undecies  centum  denos  quater  adde  duosque. 


Ets  BIPXION.* 

Km  fiiofp  ii^rtr  o<r«tv  ^i4«f  3«mtoio  ^«^w«'/y 


Eic  TO  Twc  EAI22HB  «i{i  T*r  *Oni^  AiriT^.f 
T«  MtAAvc  iv9«t^u  rt  rtk^* ;  Ziuc  4r9cv7fle  Maum 

'E*  A/o<  IT?/?  Ofjtf,  ^oc  WT*  f}f ae4«  S/uuif%'f 
AAA*  ToJ^  tic  ^i»7«c  Kc^-^c  »n»fi4»  Owt^ 

OfXfJM9t  hJ/LfAV^  £dOf  Kl/^K  oi»7*  ff^. 

*  The  rer.  doctor  Thomas  Birch,  author  of  the  History  of  the  Rojal  Sodety^ 
ad  other  works  of  note. 

t  The  lady  on  whom  these  verses  «nd  the  I^tin  ones  that  immediately 
Uow,  were  written,  is  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter,  who  translated 
tke  works  of  Epictetus  from  the  Greek. 

Toi.  I. — 2  G 


IN  ELIZJE  ENGIMA. 

Quis  form.c  modus  itnperio  ?  Veous  arrogat  ail< 

Omnia,  nee  curx  sunt  sua  sceptra  Jovi. 
Ab  Jove  Mxonides  descendere  somnia  narrat: 

H»c  veniunt  Cyprisc  aomnia  missa  Dese, 
Jupiter  unus  erat,  qui  stravit  fuliniDe  gentas; 

Nunc  armant  Veneris  lumina  Ula  lovii. 


'  0  4DI  benignus  erimiiia  ignoids.  Pater, 
Fac]lisqn«  aeuper  confitcuti  ades  reo, 
Anrcin  faTentem  precibiu  O  prxbe  mcia ; 
Scclcrnm  cateni  me  laborantem  gravi 
sterna  tandem  liber«t  cleoKntia, 
Ut  somma  lani  ut,  samma  Christo  gloria. 


Pia  Titx  tenebraa  rernmqae  incerta  vagantem 
Namine  prxaenti  me  tneare.  Pater ! 

Me  dncat  Inx  sancta  Deu,  Inx  aancta  aequatur ; 
Usque  regat  gressns  gratia  fida  meos. 

Sic  peragam  toa  jassa  libeos,  acciactns  ad  omne 
Blandatura,  vWam  sic  mori&rque  tibi. 


Ma,  Pater  omnipoteoB,  de  pnro  respite  coelo, 
Quem  mcestam  et  timidum  crimina  dira  grtTant ; 

Da  reniam  pacemqae  mihi,  da,  neate  sereni, 
Ut  tU)i  quae  piaceant.  omnia  promptaa  agam. 

SolW,  quo  Chriatns  cuDctia  delkta  redemit, 
Et  [ffo  me  pretium,  tn  patian.  Pater. 

•  Tlib  and  the  three  fcllowin;  artietcB  we  metrical  TenioM  of  eoBeeU  ii 
the  Liturgy  i  the  firtt,  of  that,  begiDniiig,  •■  O  (iod,  whose  tiatnre  and  pt* 
petty;"  the  Sd  and  3d,  of  the  coUrcti  for  the  inh  and  aiit  SuBda]r*  afta 
Trinity )  and  tiie  4tb,  »f  the  Itt  oolket  in  the  « 
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IDee.  5,  ira4.»] 

ScMMB  Deas,  cui  caeca  patent  penetralia  cordis ; 

Quern  nulla  anxietas,  nulla  cupido  fugit ; 
Quern  nil  rafrities  peccant(km  subdola  celat; 

Omnia  qui  spectans,  omnia  ubique  regit ; 
Mentibus  afBatu  terrenas  ejice  sordes 

Diyiuo,  sanctus  regnet  ut  intus  amor : 
Eloquinmque  potens  Unguis  torpentibus  aSer, 

Ut  tibi  laus  omni  semper  ab  ore  sonet; 
Sanguine  quo  gentes,  quo  secula  cuncta  piavit, 

Haec  nobis  Christus  promemisse  Telit! 


PSALMUS  CXVU. 

Anni  qua  volucris  ducitur  orbita» 
Patrem  coelicolikm  perpetuo  colunt 
QuoTis  sanguine  cretae 
Gkntes  undique  carmine. 
Patrem,  cujus  ainor  Uandior  in  dies 
Mortales  miseros  serrat,  alit,  foTet» 
Omnes  undique  gentes, 
Sancto  dicite  carmine. 


t  Seu  te  sae^a  fames,  levitas  sitc  improba  fecit, 

Musca,  meae  comitem,  participemque  dapis» 
Pone  metum,  rostrum  fidens  immitte  culullo, 

'Nam  licet,  et  toto  prolne  laeta  nero. 
Tu,  quamcunque  tibi  veiox  indulserit  annus* 

Carpe  diem,  fugit,  hen  non  rerocanda  dies  ! 
Qnas  nos  blanda  comes,  quae  nos  perducat  eodem^ 

Volfitur  hora  mihi,  Tolntur  bora  tibi  I 
Una  quidem,  sic  fata  Yolunt»  tibi  viYitur  aestas> 

Ebeu,  quid  decies  plus  mihi  sexta  dedit ! 
CMim  praeteritae  numeranti  tempora  vitae* 

Sexaginta  annis  non  minor  unns  erit. 

*  The  dagr  on  whieb  be  receiTed  the  Mcmment  ibr  the  last  time  $  sad  eigbt 
dqrsbdbre  bis  decease, 
t  The  shore  isa  Tenioa  sf  the  aoog*  ^BuBjt  cotioui^  IhiisCy  iy.*^ 


POEMATA- 


*  Habkoi  dedi  qnod  alteri ; 
Habuiqne,  qaod  dedi  mihi ; 
Sed  quod  reliqni,  perdidi. 


tE  WALTONI  PISCATORE  PREPECTO 
EXCERPTUM. 

Nunc,  per  gramina  fnsi, 
Densa  fronde  ealicti, 
Oum  (lefenditur  imber, 
Mollcs  iluciinus  horas. 

that  are  nid  in  the  nana- 
ind  which  are  u  fol- 
low: 

What  I  gTC  that  I  hate; 
What  I  spent  that  1  hadj 
Whatllefttbatllott. 
fTbete  line*  are  a  tnnibtion  of  part  of  a  aong  in  the  Complete  Angleror 
Inac  Walton,  written  bj  John  CbilkbiU,  a  friend  of  Spenier,  aad  agoodpoet 
in  hU  time.    They  are  bat  part  of  the  lait  itaoza,  wUch,  that  the  reader  maj' 
have  h  entire,  it  here  p'en  at  length. 

If  the  kun'a  exeeMiTe  heat 

Make  our  bodiea  nrelter. 
To  an  osier  hedge  we  get 
For  a  friendly  dielter ; 
Where  in  a  dike. 
Perch  or  pike, 
Koach  or  dace, 
We  do  cbaae. 
Bleak  or  gudgeon. 
Without  grudging. 

We  are  stiQ  contented. 


Or  we  lainetiinci  paaa  an  hour 

Under  a  green  willow. 
That  defend*  ua  ft«m  •  ihower, 
Haking  earth  our  pillow  i 
-Where  we  nuyr 
Think  and  pray. 
Before  death 
Stopa  our  breath  j. 
Other  jojrg 
Are  but  tojrt, 
And  to  be  hnwaled. 


Hie,  dam  debite  inorti 
Pxnlun  iHa  montnr. 
Nunc  rescire  prion, 
Nunc  instare  futorh. 
Nunc  sumnii  precc  sancU 
Patris  nvnten  adire  est. 
Quicquid  quxritar  nitra, 
Cxco  ducit  amore, 
Vel  spc  ludit  inani, 
Luctus  tn«s  paritumm. 


'  Qvisqris  iter  tcodis,  vitreas  qua  luciilus  undas 
Spelunrx  late  ThameaU  prKtenclil  cipacx  ; 
Mariiiurea  trepidant  qua  lent^r  in  forniee  guttx. 
Crystalliaque  latex  fractus  sciiitillat  acutis; 
Gentmaque,  tuxurice  nondum  faniulata  iiiteoti 
Spiendit,  etiiicoquitur  tectum  $ine  fraudc  inctaltum; 
Ingredere  0  !  rerum  pnra  cole  mentc  parentem  ; 
Avriferasque  aun  metuens  scrutare  cavernas. 
Ingredere !  Egerix  sacrum  en  tibi  paoditur  antrum  1 
Hie,  Id  se  totum,  longe  per  opaca  futuri 
Temporis,  Henricnm  rapuit  visvivida  mentis : 
Hie  pia  Viridamius  traxit  auapiria,  in  ipsa 
Morte  memor  patrisc ;  hie,  marmunti  pectore  prima 
Cslestis  fido  caluerunt  semina  flammx. 
Temnere  opea,  pretium  sceleris,  patriamque  tneri 
Fortis,  ades ;  tibt  sponte  patet  venerabite  limen. 


GiLiECORUM  EPIGRAMMATUM  VERS10NE8 
METRICS. 

Pag.  S.  Brod^ei  edit.  Baa.  Ann.  1549. 
NoK  Argos  pugilero,  non  me  Messana  crearit ; 
Patria  Sparta  mihi  eat,  patria  clan  viram. 

•  The  above  linei  are  a  vernan  of  Pope't  nnt»  on  hii  own  ktoHo,  whicL 
b^in,  "  Thoa  who  ituh  itop  wiierc  Thames,  tmuluccnt  w«Te." 


Arte  nleet  bti,  ntti  rabore  viven  tola  ett, 
CoDTcnit  ot  utii,  iadTte  Spute,  tdt. 


QUAMDOqaiDBIf  f 

Cnncta  cisii,  c 


B  mIU  ntiom  (erantar, 
ft  at  ladicfft,  cnncto  sihil. 


Pbotqks  qoi  diro,  tnAn*  de  nte  ncesM 

Ventari  exMOiit,  ▼Bscnlt  prima  mnri, 
I^bnqve  coDBtrictos,  BcmesM,  j&iaqae,  terendM 

Bnb  pedibns,  popttio  pnetereniite,  jacit. 
SvpplicifliB  haic,  qnooiam  creKantia  gauilia  IksH. 

Det  Bacchns,  dederat  qaale,  Lycarge,  tibi. 
Hx  pot«nat  n*X(  Iscto  conTtvia  canta, 

Malcere,  aat  pectea  tristc  lenre  malis. 


FaxT  hnmeris  clavdam  Talidia  per  conpita  czevft. 
Hie  ocntos  socio  eomnaodat,  ille  pedes. 


Qui,  mntare  vias  aosaa  terrxqae  marisqne, 
Trajecit  nontes  navla,  rretnmqne  pedes, 

Xerxi,  tercentnm  Spartx  Mara  (riistitit  acris 
Militibus ;  terns  sit  pelagoqae  pador '. 


Sit  tiU,  Calliope,  Pamasmtn,  cvra,  tenenti. 

Alter  at  adsit  Honems,  ad«t  etenim  alter  Achilles. 


Ad  Hasas  Venas  Iikc  :  Veneri  parete  pnellx. 
In  Toa  no  mMta*  apicqla  tendat  amoi-. 


Hcc  MuK  ad  VencKiBj  lie  Htfti,  dJin,  aiMrii : 
H«c  naiH)UB  v^Hat  daMis  nte  paer. 


Br.  19. 
Fbobfeka  Mrs  nee  te  ttreiritoM  tarbine  toll&t, 

Mec  meati  injiciat  tordida  cnra  jngnm ; 
Nam  Tita  incertia  incerta  inpellitar  anrii, 

OmneBqne  in  partes  tracts,  retracts  flait ; 
Krms  manet  nrtas;  Tirtsti  innitere,  tntat 

Per  flnctns  nix  sic  tibi  earatu  erit. 


&-.M. 


BoE*  boniH  quasi  nunc  instet  suprema  fruaris, 
PIttra  ut  viclurus  aecuU,  parce  bonis  ; 

IKritits,  utnnque  cavens,  qui  tempore  parcit, 
Tempore  divitiis  utitur,  illc  sapit. 


NuKQDAu  jugera  messitms  ooDsta,  ant 
Qoot  Oyges  camnlM  habebatauri ) 
Quod  ritsc  satis  est,  peto,  Hacrioe, 
Mt,  nequid  nimis,  est  nimis  probatara. 


Br.  S4. 


Mox  (^to  aut  precibos  posco  diteecere,  paiicis 
Sit  content*  mihi  vita  dolore  carens. 


Br.  24. 
lUcTA  ad  pauperiem  tendit,  cui  cvrpora  cordi  est 
Malta  alere,  et  mnltas  sedificare  domos. 

Br. 
'  Td  neqae  dulce  pates  alieas  accarabere  meitSK. 
Nee  probasa  avidae  grata  sit  o&  gals  t 


Necficto  Hctu,  fictia  solvare  cachiunis, 
Arridens  •Jomino,  cotlacryinaxiiue  tuo. 

Letior  haiiil  tecum,  tecum  nvqiie  tn5tiorun(|uaiD, 
Sed  Mil  IE  ridens,  atque  dolenB  Hilix. 


Br.  S6. 
Nil  non  mortale  est  raortalilraB;  omne  qnod  est  hie 
Prxteniiit,  avt  hos  prxteritomne  boonm. 


Br.  26. 
DcMoomiTE,  invisas  homineB  majore  cachinoo, 

Plaa  tibi  rideadum  secula  noatra  dabuat. 
Heraclite,  fluat  lacr^arum  crebrior  imber; 

Vita  hominum  nnac  plus  qaod  misereris  habet. 
Interea  ilubito ;  tecum  me  cansa  nee  ulla 

Ridere,  ant  tecum  me  lacrimare  jubet. 


Ei.icE  iter  vitse  nt  possis ;  rixisque  dolisque 

Perstrepit  omne  forum  i  cura  molesta  domi  eat. 
Rura  labor  lassat ;  mare  mille  pericula  terrent ; 

Verte  solum,  fient  causa  timoris  opes; 
Paupertas  misera  eat;  multx  cum  conjuge  lites 

Tecta  ineunt ;  ccelebs  omnia  solus  ages. 
Proles  aucta  g;ravat,  rapta  orbat,  cxca  juventx  est 

Virtua,  canities  cauta  vigore  caret. 
Ei^  optent  homines,  aut  nunquam  in  iaminia  oras 

Venisse,  aut  visa  luce  repente  mori. 


Elige  iter  vitc  nt  mavis,  prudentia  lauaque 
Penneat  omne  forum  ;  vita  quieta  domi  est. 

Rns  omat  natura;  levat  maris  aspera  lucrum, 
Verte  solum,  donet  plena  crumena  decus  ; 

Panperies  latitat,  cum  conjngegaudia  multa 
Tecta  ineunt,  coeleb*  impediere  miuua ; 


Miilcet  MMT  pnlit,  MfMr  Mt  dne  fnle  pmhilm  j 

Prccellit  juTenii  ti,  pittftte  sena. 
Nemo  optttt  nanqua  TeBiiie  in  himiiiis  aria» 

Aat  periiate»  scatet  tUa  beDigu  boiiit. 


Br.  ir. 
Vita  omnii  sceiia  est  l«dii«ioei  a«t  laden  diice 
Seria  sepoaeni*  ant  nala  dara  pati. 


Br.  ftr. 
Quji  sine  morte  faga  est  Titae,  qnam  tnrba  malomm 

Non  Titanda  graveniy  non  toleranda  facit  ? 
Dalcia  dat  natnra  qoiden»  mare,  sidera  terras^ 

Lnnaqne  qnas  et  sol  itqoe  reditqne  Tias. 
Terror  inest  aliis,  moerorqoe*  et  siqnid  habeUs 

Forte  boniy  nltrices  experiere  yices. 


Br.  5Kr. 
TaaaAM  adis  nndnSt  da  terra  Midna  ahibo. 
labor  efficiet?  non  nisi  nndos  ero. 


Br.  ar. 
If ATus  enun  lacrjmans*  laoTnans  e  lace  reeedo  ; 

Sunt  qnibos  a  lacrjmis  Tix  Tacat  alia  dies. 
Tale  hominam  genus  est,  infrrmnm,  triste,  misellam, 

Qaod  mors  in  cineres  soMt,  et  abdit  hvmo. 


Br.  89. 


Quisquis  adit  lectos  elatft  uiMrt  secundos, 
Naafragns  iratas  ille  retentat  aquas. 


Br.  SO. 


V jiLix  ante  aUos  nnllius  debitor  aeris, 
Hunc  sequiter  codebs  |  tertias,  orbe,  ?enis. 
voT-  1.— 2  H 


FfwK&ittr'  ■ 

N«e  wait  m  arndt,  Mtnts  m  luwt  qMniiB 
Ditkbii  BUgoK  dote,  raBoadu  htita*. 

ffij  M^iien  l«etif,  Bpionan  qavnra  fniitra 
QuIm  unt  monadbit  q«i  ftt  inuie.  niiu. 


OrrAftrr  qnicnnquo  hmx  nfii  longiU  cm 
Dipvt  qui  mnlta  in  hitim  waeMst,  erit 

Cam  procvl  est,  optat.  can  Tenit,  qoisqne 
IimMt,  acnper  tgn  n^Uon  videt. 


Omnib  Titk  nuaU  breris  eat  felicibtu,  una 
Nox  Bkiaeru  lon^  temporia  inatar  babet. 


OaaTu  er  grata  eat  miss,  tin  forta  nwetur, 
Oiatia  viz  reatatn 


Saopr 
Hagiie,bniaa, 


Br.  56, 
•en  non,  da  Jnpiter  ornne, 
e,  nulaa  et  poaeentibna  abme  uriHS. 


Ms,  cane  vitato,  cania  exupit  alter ;  codem 
Id  me  animo  tellaa  gignit  etunda  feras, 

Nee  mimnt;  teatat  lepori  conacendera  calam, 
Siderena  taraen  hie  teiritat,  ecce  canu ! 


Tau-UBi,  arboribos  Ter  rnmdana,  sideta  c<sh> 
Grccige  at  nrtw,  wU  eat  ista  prapago,  decna. 
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Br.  75. 
lunk  facta  pi^trans,  t^omiiiis  fortasse  latebis, 
Non  poteris,  meditans  prava»  latere  Deoa. 

Br.  75. 
Antiope  satymm,  DanaS  aamm,  Europa  juvencum, 
£t  cjcnum  fecit  Leda  petita  Jovem. 


Br.  92. 
M\i  sat  novi  quam  aim  brevis ;  astra  tuenti. 

Per  certas  stabili  lege  Tolata  vices, 

Tangitur  baud  pedibus  tellus :  conviva  Deomm 

Expleor  ambrosiis  exhilarorque  cibis. 


Br.  96. 
Quod  nimium  est  sit  ineptnm ;  hinc,  ut  dix^re  priores, 
Et  melli  nimio  fellis  amaror  inest. 


Br.  103. 
PuppE  gubematrix  aedisti,  audacia,  prima 

Divitiis  acuens  aspera  corda  vimm  ; 
Sola  rates  stniis  infidas,  et  dulcis  amorem 

Lucri  ulciscendum  mox  nece  sola  doces. 
Aurea  secla  hominum,  quorum  spectandus  ocellis 

E  longinquo  itidem  pontus  et  orcus  erat. 

Br.  126. 
DiTEscis,  credo,  quid  restat?  quicquid  habebis 

In  tumulum  tecum,  morte  jubente,  trahes  ? 
DiTitias  cumulas,  pereuntes  negligis  horas, 

Incrementa  aevi  non  cumulare  potes. 

Br.  136. 
Mater  adalantum,  prolesque  pecunia  curs ; 
Teque  fnii  timer  est,  teque  carere  dolor. 
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Br.  126. 

Me  miserum  sors  omnis  habet ;  florentibuR  annis 
Pauper  cram,  DQiDmis  diffluit  area  senis ; 

Queis  uti  poteram  quondam  Fortuna  negavit, 
QaeU  uti  iieqneo  nunc  mihi  praebet  opes. 


Br.  127. 

Mnkm osTirx,  ut  Sappho  melliii  voce  canentem, 
Audiit,  irata  est  ne  nova  Musa  foret. 


Br.  152. 


Cum  tacet  indoctus,  sapientior  esse  Tidetur, 
£t  morbus  tegitur,  dum  premit  ora  pndor. 


Br.  155. 

Nunc  huic,  nunc  aliis  cedens,  cui  farra  Menippus 
Credit,  Achxmenidae  nnper  agellus  eram. 

Quod  nulli  proprium  versat  Fortuna,  putabat 
lUe  suum  stolidus,  nunc  putat  ille  suum. 


Br.  156. 


NoN  Fortuna  sibi  te  gratum  tollit  in  altum; 
At  docet,  exemplo,  vis  sibi  quanta,  tuo. 


Br.  16£. 
Hic,  aurum  ut  reperit,  laqueum  abjicit,  alter  ut  aumm 
Non  reperit«  nectit  quern  reperit,  Iaqueum# 


Br.  16r. 


Vive  iuo  ex  animo,  vario  rumore  loquetur 
De  te  pld»  audax,  hic  bene,  et  ille  male. 
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■  '  Bt.ieg. 

ViTji  rOflftVeyia  est,  properans  ti  cvpere  noiis. 


•  ^ 


Qiiaerenti  obvcniet  smmc  sine*  flore  nibos*    * 


Br.  170. 
PuBuciBus  morsus,  restincti  lampade,  staltas 
Excl|imat ;  nunc  me  cernere  d^nnitis. 


Br.  202. 
MsNODOTUM  pinxit  Diodonis,  et  exit  itnago, 
Praeter  Monodotum,  nullias  absimilis. 

Br.  205. 
Haud  lavit  Phido,  hand  tetig;it,  mihi  febre  calcnti 
In  mentem  ut  venit  nominis,  interii. 


Br.  210. 
NronooRAx  cantat  lethale,  sed  ipsa  canenti ' 
Demophilo  auscultans  Njcticorax  moritnr. 

Br.  212. 

Hermem  Deomm  nuncium,  pennis  levein, 
Quo  rege  gaudent  Arcades,  furem  bourn, 
Hujus  palxstrae  qui  vigil  custos  stetit, 
Clam  nocte  tollit  Aulus,  et  ridens  ait ; 
Prsstat  magistro  saepe  disciplius  suo. 

Br.  223. 
Qui  jacet  hk,  servus  vixit ;  nunc,  lumine  cassus, 
Durio  magno  non  minus  ille  potest. 

Rr   ^''* 

Fmcvs  Alexandri  mentitur  fama ;  fidesque 
Si  Phoebe,  Tictor  nescit  obire  diem 


ll4,vTAt  V^  ^.  JMaatiis  parconten 


■  .         ■ .  ■    ,  ^  ■'     •  Br,  85«. 

"Sic  alluB  direi,  ta  titii  paiper  tgia. 


■.......•  t  •  ■.  ■    Br.  968. 

ftoi  piaeit  bufauB  H  cretdt  Bente,  Pbtoai,     1, 
HircCi  parte  idtidoCe  ^ta»  bhtte  fedt.,  '. 


Clakds  Joannea,  reginse  «Siub,  ab  alto 

Suguine  Anastasii ;  cancta-septiltk  jaceot: 

Et  pint,  et  recti  caltor :  non  ilia  jiicere 
Dicam ;  atat  Tirtna  non  anbigenda  neci. 


.  Br.  ^r. 


CovcnpABKiia  TaUob  talre,  leiii  eato  paaiUe . 
Lyaigtni,  fiierat  oon  grana  illc  tiln. 


Naufbagdi  hlc  jaceo ;  contra,  jacet  eccci 
Idem  orcna  tame>  uc  peUgoqtic  aitwaL 


Br.  flQl. 
Quid  aalTere  jabea  ne,  peaainw  I  Corripe  greanA ; 
Eat  niU  iimd  sen  te  ridee,  plena  b«1u. 


..  •  ••       •  .  • 

•  •        •     .  ^t- 
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Br.  304/ 


.    •    . 


Et  feras  est  Timon  sub  terns ;  janitor  orci, 
Cerbere,  te  morsu  ne  petat  ille,  cave. 


Br.  30r. 
VrrAM  a  terdecimo  sextas  mihi  finiet  annus, 

Astra  mathematicos  si  modo  vera  docent* 
Sufficit  hoc  votis,  flos  hie  pulcherrimns  aevi  est, 

Et  senium  triplex  Nestoris  urna  capit. 


Br.  S£2. 
ZosiMA,  qua  solo  foit  olim  corpore  serva, 
Corpore  nunc  etiam  libera  facta  fuit. 


Br.  326. 
ExiouuM  en  !  Priami  monumentum  ;  hand  ille  meretur 
Quale,  sed  hostiles  quale  dedere  manus. 


Br.  3£6. 
Hbotor  dat  gladium  Ajaci,  dat  Balteum  et  Ajax 
Hectori  et  exitio  munus  utrique  fuit. 


Br.  344. 
Ut  vis,  ponte  minax ;  modo  tres  discesseris  nlnas, 
Ingemina  fluctus,  ingeminaque  sonum. 


Br.  344, 
Naufraous  hie  jaceo ;  fidens  tamen  utere  velis : 
Tutum  aliis  xquor,  me  pereunte,  fuit. 


Br.  398 
Heracutus  ego ;  indoctx  ne  laedite  linguae : 
Subtile  ingenium  quasro,  capaxque  mei. 


'.,QUft'koBo  Bihi'pn  Mzsnitis,  tntitp^Ui 


-  Amhuoiota,  vtl*  l«x  alma.  ClttoobratM*  infit, 

Et'ulta  •  n«r*  BHia  apMa  patit  I 
Trute  DiUt  paint,  aohd  at  da  aorte  Plaiq^. 
Scnpla  IligaMi  toU'^Tcn  nasto  cnpit. 


Smnra,  Epietatiu,  vatilato  corpore.  vixi, 
Pwperieq«e  Iiva,  euaqve  niBuui  Deflm. 


Br.  445. 
Unw  bic  Praxitelea  ?  nadam  Tidiitu,  Adoni, 
Et  Vm,  at  Anchiaa,  non  alhu,  Vaneran. 


Br.  451. 
SorvLATo  acceDoia  qaiaqnii  carixKu  lacernara, 
Cordc  otea  ace«Bdaiu ;  ardao  totaa  ego. 


Br.  4S6. 
Jvnna  hoc  tantplnm,  att  aiqaando  rdinqnit  Olympan, 
AUhida  nan  aUaa  daait  OlTrapaa,  hi^Mt. 


Br.  46r. 
CiTiB  et  extcrnu  gnti ;  domoi  hospita  nescit 
Qaxrere,  quia,  oajaa,  qna  Fatw,'  unde  Tenii. 


Br.  4tr 

CuK  fugere  haad  poaait.  fractia  Yictoria  pernua, 
Te  nanet  imperii.  Bhau,  paniuie  decus. 


Br.  488. 


Latrokkb,  alibi  lacnpletnm  qaaerite  tecta, 
Assidet  huic  ciutoa  atreuna  pauperies. 


Fortune  maliin  adrersE  tolerare  procelUs, 
Qnam  domioi  iageotis  ferre  saperciliiiin. 


Bn,  Sexto,  Sext)  meditatur  imago,  ailente ; 
Orator  statua  est,  atatuxque  orator  imago. 


PuLOHtta  est  virginitaa  iafacta,  at  rita  periret, 
Omaes  si  vellent  rirginitate  fmi ; 

Nequitiam  fugiena,  aervati  contrahe  lege 
CoDJugium,  ut  pro  te  des  hominem  patriz- 


Febt  huroeris,  venerabile  onus,  Cjthereius  heros 
Per  Trojx  flammas,  denaaque  tela,  patrem. 

Clauat  et  Ai^vis,  Vetuli,  Qe  tangite ;  rita 
Bxigunm  est  Harti,  aed  mihi  grande  lucrnm. 


FosMA  animoB  hominura  capit,  at,  si  gratia  deait, 
Non  tenet;  esca  natat  pulchra,  sed  hamns  abesi- 


CoGiTAT  aut  loqaitqr  nil  vir,  nil  c<^tat  axor: 
Felici  thalamo  non,  pnto,  lixa  strepit. 


BucoiNA  diqecit  Thebarum  moenia,  atmxit 
Quae  tjra;  qnam  siln  nonconcinithamonia! 
10.  l.—i  I 


t 

Soup""™  _^ 


^^ 
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Flo&ibu8  in  prttifl,  legi  quos  ip8e»  coronun 
Contextam  variis,  do,  Rhodoclea,  tibi ; 

Hie  anemone  humet,  confert  narcissus  odores 
Cum  Tiolis ;  spirant  lilia  mista  rosis. 

Hie  redimita  comas,  mores  depone  superbos, 
Haec  peritura  nitent ;  tu  peritnra  nites  ! 


MuRBM  Asclepiades  sub  tecto  ut  vidit  avarus, 
Qaid  tibi,  mus,  mecum,  dixit,  amice,  tibi  ? 

Mus  blandum  ridens,  respondit,  pelle  timorem  ; 
Hie,  bone  vir,  sedem,  non  alimenta,  peto. 


SiEPB  tuum  in  tumulum  lacrjmamm  decidit  imber 
Quern  funditblando  junctus  amore  dolor; 

Charus  enim  cunctis,  tanquam,  dum  vita  manebat, 
Cuique  esses  natus,  cuique  sodalis,  eras. 

Heu  quam  dura  preces  sprevit,  quam  surda  querelas 
Parca,  juventutem  non  miserata  tuam ! 


Arti  ignis  lucem  tribal,  tamen  artii  et  ignis 
Nunc  ope,  supplicii  viyit  imago  mei. 

Gratia  nulla  hominum  mentes  tenet,  ista  Promethei 
Munera  muneribus,  si  retulere  fabri. 


Illa  triumphatrix  Grai(km  consneta  procoram 
Ante  suas  agmen  Lais  habere  fores. 

Hoc  Veneri  speculum;  nolo  me  cemere  qualiB 
Sum  nunc,  nee  possum  cemere  qualis  erarn. 


Cretbida  fabellas  dulces  garrire  {leritam 
Prosequitur  lacrjmit  81ia  moesta  Sami ; 

Blandam  lanifici  sociam  sine  fine  loquacem, 
Quam  tenet  hie,  cunetas  quae  manet,  alta  quies. 


i 
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DiciTK,  Causidici,  gelido  none  Marmore  magiii 
Mugitum  tamviliis  comprimit  Amphiloci. 


Si  forsan  tumulam  quo  conditar  Eumarus  anfers 
Nil  lucri  fades ;  ossa  habet  et  cinerem. 


EPICTETEL 

Me,  rex  deomm,  tuqne,  dnc,  neceasitas. 
Quo,  lege,  vestii,  yita  me  feret  mea. 
Sequar  libenter,  sin  reluctari  Telim, 
Fiam  scelestas,  nee  tamen  minus  sequar. 


E.  THEOCRITO. 

PoETA,  lector,  hie  quieseit  Hipponax, 
Si  sis  scelestus,  praeteri,  proeul,  marmor  ; 
At  te  bonum  si  ndris,  et  bonis  natum, 
Futum  hie  sedile,  et  si  placet,  sopor  tutus. 


rr* 


EUR.  MED.  193—203. 

NoN  iromerito  cul  panda  venit 
Proavdm  vaecors  insipientia. 
Qui  eonvivia  lautasque  dapes 
Hilarare  suis  jussere  modis 
Cantum,  vitae  dulce  levamen. 
At  nemo  feras  iras  hominum, 
Domibus  elaris  exitiales, 
Voce  aut  fidibus  pellere  doeuit 
Quels  tamen  aptam  ferre  medelam 
Utile  cunetis  hoc  opus  esset ; 
Namque,  ubi  mensas  onerant  epulae, 
Quorsum  dulcis  luxuria  soni  ^ 
Sat  la&titia  sine  subsidiis, 
Pectora  moUi  mulcet  dubiae 
Copia  coenae. 
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8EPTEM  JETATE& 

Prima  parit  terras  stas,  siccatque  Becunda, 
Evocat  Abramum  dein  tertia ;  quarta  relinqait 
^gjptum  ;  templo  Solomonis  quinta  supersit; 
Cyram  sexta  timet;  laetatar  septima  Christo. 
tHis  Teropelmanni  numeris  deacripseris  orbeni, 
'  Cum  sex  centuriis  Judseo  millia  septem. 
Mjrias  '  ^gjpto  cessit  bis  septima  pingoi. 
Mjrias  adsciscit  sibi  nonagesima  septem 
Imperium  qua  Turca  ^  ferox  exercet  iniqaum. 

*  The  above  is  a  yenion  of  a  Latin  epigram  on  the  fkmoua  John  Duke 
of  Mariborough,  by  the  Abb^  Salyini,  which  is  as  follows : 

Haud  alio  vultu,  frerouit  Man  acer  in  armis ; 
Haud  alio,  Cyprium  percurit  ore  Deam. 

The  Duke  was,  it  seciiis,  remarkably  handaome  in  his  person^  to  which 
the  aecond  line  has  reference. 

t  To  the  above  lines,  which  are  unfinished,  and  can  therefore  only  be 
offered  as  a  fragpnent,  in  the  doctor's  manuscript,  are  prefixed  the  words, 
*  Geographia  Metrica."  As  we  are  referred,  in  the  first  of  the  verses,  to 
Templeman,  for  havrng  furnished  the  numerical  computations  that  are  the 
■bject  of  them,  his  work  has  been  accordingly  consulted,  the  title  of  which 
m,"  K  new  Survey  of  the  Globe,"  and  which  professes  to  give  an  accurate 
aeaiuration  of  all  the  empires,  kingdoms,  and  other  divisions'thereof,  in  the 
■pare  miles  that  they  respectively  contun.  On  comparison  of  the  several 
Mfldben  in  these  verses  with  those  set  down  by^Templeman,  it  appears  that 
acariy  half  of  them  are  precisely  the  same ;  the  rest  are  not  so  exactly  done. 
~?or  the  convenience  of  the  reader,  it  has  been  thought  right  to  subjoin 
Mch  number,  as  it  stands  in  Templeman's  works,  to  that  in  Dr.  Johnson's 
which  refer  to  it. 


Mn  this  first  article  that  is  versified,  there  is  an  accurate  conformity  in  Dr. 
Johnson's  number  to  Templeman's;  who  sets  down  the  square  miles  of 
HIestine  at  7,600. 

*Tbe  square  miles  of  -Sgypt  are,  in  Templeman,  140,700. 

'The  whole  Turkish  empire,  in  Templeman  is  computed  at  960,057  square 


846  towMkTA. 

Vadtaaa  binu  dMadu  et  millla  septein. 

SOTtitnr  *  PelojuB  tellnt  qaz  noodne  gaadet. 

MyrUdu  decies  Kptem  nomermre  jnbebit 
Pastor  *  Anba ;  deci«i  octo  sibi  Peru  '*  reqnirit. 
MjrudeB  sibi  pnlchni  dan,  dno  millU  poacit 
Pftrtiienope.'     *  Noviea  Tult  tetlna  nille  Sicuia. 
'  Papa  iuo  regit  imperio  ter  millia  qninqne. 
Cam  8H  centvriis  nnment  hx  miilia  TuBcas. ' 
CcQtariii  Lignres  ■  ugent  dno  niUu  qnartl. 
CentnrK  octETun  decadem^ftddit  Lacci*  KcimdjE. 

Ut  dicM,  spatiit  qoBin  Utis  imperet  orbl 
1*  RuBsit,  Bijriadu  ter  deats  tdde  treceatis } 
'  ■  Sardiniuk  com  sexcentii  sex  miilia  compleat. 

Cum  Bexagenis,  dam  plara  reclsserit  setu, 
MjriadaB  ter  mille  homini  dat  terra  '*  colenda>> 

Vult  sibi  viceoas  niillesima  mTrias  addi, 
Vicenis  qainas,  Asiam  >*  metata  celebrem. 

Se  quiDqnageais  octingenteaima  jongtt 
Mpias,  ut  raenti  pateat  iota  Africa  **  doctc 

Mjriadas  septem  decica  Europe  ><  dacentia 
Et  qiiadrageniB  quoqiie  ter  tria  miilia  jan|^t. 

Hyriadas  denaa  dat,  quinqne  et  millia>  ae^que 
CentoriaB,  et  tres  decadaa  Europa  Britaonis.*  * 

« In  the  fbar  (bDoving  uticlei,  tbe  number^  id  Templenun  and  in  John- 
■on*!  Tersei  are  afike.  We  And,  accordinglj,  the  Horn,  in  Tcmplemu,  to 
be  Kt  down  at  7^330  tqiure  nulei.  Arabia,  at  700,000— Perui,  at  SO^OOO 
—and  Napki,  at  23,000. 

*  Ibid.  <  Siul]',  in  Templeman,  ii  put  down  at  9(400. 
*Tbe  Pope'i  domintooi^  at  14,B6S. 

1  TiMOny,  at  6,640. 

*  Gcnoi,  in  Templemui,  a*  in  Jofannn  likewise,  if  aet  down  *t  3,400. 
t  Loeei,  at  386. 

"•Tbe  Ruuiui  empire,  in  the  39tb  Plate  of  Templenuui,  i*  wt  downi' 
3^303,485  apiare  milck 

■■  Sardiraa,  in  Templeman,  a*  likewise  b  J^nam,  6^690. 

"Tbe  habitable  wmld,  in  Templeman,  i*  computed,  in  fquare  l^le^  It 
30^666,806  aquare  nnlea. 

1Aii^atl0^3i7,M7.  '4Aftic«,  at  8,506,308. 

'<  Europe,  at  ^74^349.  I*  The  Britiih  doDUoioni,  at  105,634. 
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• 

Ter  tria  mjrrUuli  conjangit  millia  quartaBy 
Centttris  quartan  decades  quinque  ^  ^  Asglia  neetit 

Millia  mjniadi  septem  foecanda  seciindx 
£t  quadragenis  decades  quinqae  addit  lerne,  ^* 

Quingentis  quadragenis  socialis  adauget 
Millia  Belga  "  novem. 

Ter  sex  centurias  HoUadia  ^  *  jactat  opima 
Undecimum  Camber  ^ '  yult  septem  millibas  addi. 

*7£nglftiid,  ss  likewise  in  Johasoa^  eipresrtPtt  of  tbe  number,  at  49|i50. 
>'Ireknd,  at  37,457. 

*9  In  the  three  remaining  instances,  which  make  the  whole  that  Dr.  John- 
son appears  to  have  rendered  into  Latin  verse,  we  find  the  numbers  exactly 
agreeing  with  those  of  Templeroan ;  who  makes  the  square  milea  of  the 
Ukttted  Provinces,  9,540--of  the  province  of  Holland,  1,800-HUid  of  Wales, 
7/)ll. 
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TO  THE  RIGHT  HOBrOURABLE  PHILIP  DORMER,  EARI.  OP  CHEB- 
TERFIELDy  ONE  OF  HIS  MAJESTT's  PRINCIPAL  SECRETARIES 
OF  STATE. 

My  Lord, 

When  first  I  undertook  to  write  an  English  Dictionary,  I 
had  no  expectation  of  any  higher  patronage  than  tliat  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  copy,  nor  prospect  of  any  other  advantagt 
than  the  price  of  my  labour.  I  knew  that  the  work  in  which 
I  engaged,  is  generally  considered  as  drudgery  for  the  blind^ 
as  the  proper  toil  of  artless  industry  ;  a  task  that  requires 
neither  the  light  of  learning,  nor  the  activity  of  genius,  but 
may  be  successfully  performed  i^ithout  any  higher  quality 
than  that  of  bearing  burthens  with  dull  patience,  and  beating 
tlie  track  of  the  alphabet  with  sluggish  resolution. 

Whether  this  opinion,  so  long  transmitted,  and  so  widely 
propagated,  had  its  beginning  fi*om  truth  and  nature,  or  from 
accident  and  prejudice ;  whether  it  be  decreed  by  the  autlio- 
rity  of  reason,  or  the  tyranny  of  ignorance,  that  of  all  the 
candidates  for  literaiy  praise,  the  unhappy  lexicographer 
holds  the  lowest  place,  neither  vanity  nor  interest  incited  m% 
to  enquire.  It  appeared  that  the  province  allotted  me  was, 
of  all  the  regions  of  learning,  generally  confessed  to  be  the 
least  delightful,  that  it  was  believed  to  produce  neither  fruits 
nor  flowers  ;  and  that,  after  a  long  and  laborious  cultivatioiiy 
not  even  the  barren  laurel*  had  been  found  upon  it. 

•  Lord  Orrery,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Birch,  mentions  this  as  one  of  the  very 
few  inaccuracies  in  this  admirable  address,  the  iaurei  not  bein^  barren  in 
any  sense,  but  be&ring  fruits  and  flowers.  Boswell's  Life,  vol.  i.  p.  160« 
edit.  1804. 
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Vet  on  (lib  proFiiK:c,  my  Inrd,  1  entered,  n  itli  the.  pleasing 
lUfM',  diaU  tu  il  vus  low,  it  likcniMc  woitlil  be  hoTp.  I  vna 
irAvtn  Torwnnl  with  the  inmijcct  of  i-utploymeiit,  whirh, 
tfcougti  not  HplciKlitl.  wnuUI  lie  iisot'ul;  Hiiil  Wtiiili,  tliuii^i  it  , 
oobIiI  ii>i1  miiktmy  lUpPiniptl,  would  kci-p  it  iiUKKent;  wUich 
•wild  uwuknt  «'i  passion,  cnfjiigi?  me  in  im  rontoiition,  nor 
throw  in  my  way  miy  tcin|it»tii)ii  to  disturb  the  quiet  uf  others 
*y  omsiirc,  or  my  tiwii  by  flattery. 

I  hiid  nisid  iiiiiii'd  oi'tJim-s,  in  which  [U'inccH  and  statesmen 
iboui^it  it  part  of  tlirir  boimiir  to  |»nimott^^  Ilic  imitnireniettt 
«f  tWtr  nntiio  loti;fiM-s;  und  in  wbirli  dictioiiin-ii-^t  were 
itfttrn  under  iht-  pi-oterrion  of  gr<;ittn'NN.  To  thi-  patrons 
(tfsarit  undi-rtakingM  I  w-iliiii)r|y  pujd  tlic  hnniiigi;  of  lielivv- 
iag  Uiat  Lliry.  who  wvre  Oium  suliiitoiii^  ri>r  Uic  iici-petuity 
■f  Ihrir  iHrignage,  liad  rcn-sori  to  RN[)crt  tliiit  tiicir  artiomi 
iMid  be  relfbratcd  by  poHtcHty.  and  that  the  elor|Ui<iice  whicb 
tbqr  nrvmotitd  would  lu-  eniplo,iiTd  in  tlirir  pniisc.  But  I 
niRsiaerrd  tiich  wis  of  IiciK-fni'iiii-  iw  prudij^irs,  rerordrd 
nibor  lo  i-niHc  wiiiHlcitliiiii  (•xpcilaliou;  and  nnitoiit  with  the 
Irrms  that  I  had  slipiiliik-il,  lnul  nut  sutli-n-d  my  imnginahiun 
to  Batter  mc  withany  olhi-rrnnmnii^cnicnl,  when  1  found  titat 
■ydesip^n  had  Ik-im  thoiiicht  by  yunr  lordship  of  im[K)rtanco 
«Bdent  l<>  attrart  your  lavnur. 
How  far  Uiis  uncxprctcd  distinction  can  br  nitvd  among  the 
ineidoutN  of  life.  I  am  not  yil  sililr  to  ililcniiinc.  lu 
eflibrt  hiiM  liccu  tn  uiukf  me  nnxiooH,  Irtil  it  should  fix  tlie 
m  of  till'  public  too  much  n|>ou  inc ;  and.  as  il  once 
■iimI  to  an  rpic  port  of  Fiimn',  by  raisinj;  llic  rrpulnlioo 
uttempt.  ob^diict  the  reception  of  the  work,  f  iinagini: 
tlie  world  will  expect  fi-om  a  scbenie.  prosccutctl  under 
InrtNtip's  influence  :  and  I  know  that  exiMTtation,  when 
«1iigs  arc  once  expuiided,  ea-tily  reacbejt  heights  whirli 
■trlbnnunce  ne\cr  wilt  altain ;  and  Mhen  she  has  mounted 
ur  mnitnil  of  i>erfeetign,  deriden  her  fullowcr,  » ho  dien  in 
Ae  iwnuiit. 

Hot  Uierefore  tn  raise  cxiiectatinn,  but  to  repress  it.  I  here 

ttj  before  your  lordship  the  plan  of  my  undrrtaktng.  that 

mon'  niiiv  not  be  cicHiamled  Uiaii  I  intend;  and  that,  befoi-c  it 

idvanceil  III  he  thrown  into  a  new  metliod.  I  may 

■  d  of  iLs  defects  or  su|ierflnitirs.     Such  informa- 

s  jnstly  hopi\  fiom  the  emulation  with  which  tliow, 

.     t!ie  praise  of  elegance  or  discernment,  mnat  con- 

.    [troinolion  of  a  design  that  yon,  my  loi-d,  have  not, 

u^orthy  to  share  yonr  altetition  with  treaties  and 

>ni..  i.--:K 
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In  the  first  attempt  to  methodize  my  ideas  I  found  a  diA- 
culty,  \^1iich  extended  itself  to  the  whole  work.  It  was  not 
easy  to  determine  by  wliat  rule  of  distinction  the  words  of 
tliis  Dictionai'y  were  to  be  chosen.  The  chief  intent  of  it  if 
to  preserve  the  piirity,  and  ascertain  the  meaning  of  our  Eng- 
lish idiom ;  and  this  si^ems  to  requii-e  nothing  more  than  that 
our  language  be  considered,  so  far  as  it  is  our  own ;  that  the 
words  and  phrases,  used  in  the  general  intercourse  of  life,  or 
found  in  liie  works  of  those  whom  we  commonly  style  jpolhe 
writers,  be  selected,  witliout  including  tlie  terms  of  particular 
professions ;  since,  witli  tlie  arts  to  which  they  relate,  they  are 
generally  derived  from  other  nations,  and  ai'e  very  often  the 
same  in  all  the  languages  of  tliis  part  of  tlie  world.  This  is, 
perhaps,  the  exact  and  pure  idea  of  a  grammatical  dictionary ; 
but  in  lexicography,  as  in  other  arts,  naked  science  is  too 
delicate  for  the  purposes  of  life.  The  value  of  a  work  must 
be  estimated  by  its  use ;  it  is  not  enough  that  a  dictionary  de« 
lights  the  critic,  unless,  at  the  same  time,  it  instructs  the 
leai'ner ;  as  it  is  to  little  purpose  that  an  engine  amuses  the 
philosopher  by  tlie  subtilty  of  its  mechanism,  if  it  requires  so 
much  knowledge  in  its  application  as  to  be  of  no  advantage 
to  tlie  common  workman. 

The  title  which  I  pi*efix  to  my  work  has  long  conveyed  a 
very  miscellaneous  idea,  and  they  that  take  a  dictionary  into 
their  hands  have  been  accustomed  to  expect  from  it  a  solution 
of  almost  every  difficulty.  If  foi*eign  words  therefore  wero 
Injected,  it  could  be  little  regarded,  except  by  critics,  or  those 
who  aspire  to  criticism ;  and  however  it  might  enlighten  those 
that  write,  would  be  all  darkness  to  them  that  only  read.  The 
unlearned  much  oftener  consult  their  dictionaries  for  the  mean- 
ing of  words,  tlian  for  their  sti-uctures  or  formations;  and  the 
words  that  most  want  explanation  are  generally  terms  of  art; 
which,  t)iercfoi*e,  experience  has  taught  my  predecessors  to 
spread  with  a  kind  of  pompous  luxuriance  over  their  produc- 
tions. 

The  academicians  of  France,  indeed,  rejected  terms  of 
science  in  their  first  essay,  but  found  afterwards  a  necessi^ 
of  relaxing  tiie  rigour  of  thcii*  determination ;  and,  thourii 
they  would  not  naturalize  th«m  at  once  by  a  single  act;  permit- 
ted them  by  degrees  U}  settle  tlicniselvcs  among  the  natives 
with  little  oppositi<m ;  and  it  would  surely  be  no  proof  of 
judgment  to  imitate  tiioni  in  an  erix)r  which  tiiey  have  now 
retracted,  and  deprive  the  book  of  its  chief  use  by  scrupulous 
distinctions. 

Of  such  w  ords,  however,  all  arc  not  equally  to  be  considered 
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as  parts  of  our  language ;  for  some  of  them  are  naturalized 
aao  incorporated;  but  others  still  continue  aliens,  and  are 
father  auxiliaries  than  subjects.  This  naturalization  is  pro- 
Placed  either  by  an  admission  into  commcm  speech,  in  some 
BMtaphorical  signification,  which  is  the  acquisition  of  a  kind 
if  property  among  us ;  as  we  say  the  zenith  of  advancement, 
tte  meridian  of  life,  the  cynasure*  of  neighbouring  eyes ;  or 
it  is  the  consequence  of  long  intermixture  and  frequent  use, 
tj  which  the  ear  is  accustome^l  to  the  sound  of  words  till 
wir  original  is  forgotten,  as  in  equator^  satellites;  or  of  the 
change  of  a  foreign  into  an  £nglish  termination,  and  aconfor- 
■i^  to  the  laws  of  the  speech  into  which  they  are  adopted, 
^'  in  category,  cachexy j  peripneumony. 
Of  those  which  still  continue  in  tlie  state  of  aliens,  and  have 
no  approaches  towards  assimilation,  somenecm  necessary 
to  be  retained,  because  the  purchasers  of  tlie  Dictionary  will 
expect  to  find  tiicm.  Such  are  many  words  in  the  common 
law,  as  capias^  habeas  corpus^  prsemunire^  nin  prius ;  such 
an  some  terms  of  controversial  divinity,  as  hypostasis;  and 
of  physic,  as  the  names  of  diseases ;  and  in  general,  all  terms 
winch  can  be  found  in  books  not  written  professedly  upon 
particular  arts,  or  can  be  supposed  necessary  to  those  who 
60  not  regularly  study  them.  Thus,  when  a  reader  not  skilled 
in  physic  happens  in  Milton  upon  this  line, 

pining  atrophy, 


Marasmus,  and  wide  wasting'  pestilence. 

he  will,  with  equal  expectation,  look  into  his  dictionary  for 
Ae  word  marasmus^  as  for  atrophy j  or  pestilence;  and  will 
have  reason  to  complain  if  he  does  not  find  it. 

It  soems  necessary  to  the  completion  of  a  dictionary  de- 
signed not  merely  for  critics,  but  for  popular  use,  that  it 
riiould  comprise,  in  some  degree,  the  peculiar  words  of  every 
profession ;  that  the  terms  of  w^ar  and  navigation  should  be 
inserted,  so  far  as  they  can  be  required  by  readers  of  travels 
and  of  history ;  and  those  of  law,  merchandise,  and  mechani- 
cal  trades,  so  far  as  tliey  can  be  supposed  useful  in  the  occur- 
rences of  common  life. 

But  there  ought,  however,  to  be  some  distinction  made  be- 
tween the  different  classes  of  words ;  and  therefore  it  will  be 
prop^  to  print  those  which  are  incorporated  into  the  language 
IB  the  usual  character,  and  those  which  are  still  to  be  con- 
sidered as  foreign,  in  the  italic  letter. 

•  STiIton. 
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Anoth^  question  may  arise  with  regard  to  appcllativM»  or 
the  names  of  species.  It  seems  of  no  great  use  to  set  down 
the  words  horsCy  dogy  caiy  willow^  aiders  daisy j  rose,  mud  a 
thousand  othei-s,  of  which  it  will  be  hard  to  give  an  ex^ana- 
tion,  not  more  obscure  than  the  word  itself.  Yet  it  is  to  bo 
considci*ed9  that  if  tlie  names  of  animals  be  inserted,  we  must 
admit  those  which  are  more  known,  as  well  as  those  witfc 
which  we  are,  by  accident,  less  acquainted ;  and  if  they  are  all 
lejected,  how  will  tlie  reader  be  relieved  from  diflkultifis  pro- 
duced by  allusions  to  the  crocodile,  the  chameleon,  theichnm- 
mon,  and  the  hyiena?  If  no  plants  aiv  to  be  mentioned^  the 
most  pleasing  part  of  nature  will  be  excluded,  and  many 
beautiful  epithets  be  unexplained.  If  only  those  whkh  are 
less  known  ai*e  to  be  mentioned,  who  shall  fix  the  limits  of 
the  reader's  learning?  The  importance  of  such  explications 
appears  from  the  mistakes  wiiich  the  want  of  them  lias  occa- 
sioned. Had  Shaksjieare  had  a  dictionaiy  of  this  kind,  he 
had  not  made  tlie  ivoodbine  entwine  the  honeysuckk  ;  nor 
would  Milton,  with  sucii  assisiance,  have  disposed  so  impro- 
perly of  his  eUops  and  his  scorpion. 

Besides,  as  such  words,  like  others,  require  tiiat  tlieir  ac- 
cents should  be  settled,  their  sounds  ascertained,  and  their 
etymologies  deduced,  they  cannot  be  projierly  omitted  in  the 
Dictionary.  And  though  the  explanations  of  some  may  be 
censured  as  trivial,  because  they  are  almost  universally  un- 
derstood, and  those  of  othei's  as  unnecessary,  because  they 
will  seldom  occur,  yet  it  seems  not  proper  to  omit  them,  since 
it  is  ratiier  to  be  wished  that  many  readers  should  find  more 
than  they  expect,  than  that  one  should  miss  what  he  might 
hope  to  find. 

When  all  the  words  aiT  selected  and  arranged,  the  fii-sl 
part  of  the  work  to  be  considered,  is  the  orthography,  which 
was  long  vague  and  uncertain ;  which  at  last,  when  its  fluc- 
tuation ceased,  was  in  many  cases  scttle^l  but  by  accident ; 
and  in  which,  according  to  your  lordship's  observation,  there 
is  still  great  uncertainty  among  the  best  critics  ;  nor  is  it  easy 
to  state  a  rule  by  which  we  may  deride  between  custom  and 
reason,  or  between  the  equi])onderant  authorities  of  writers 
alike  eminent  for  judgment  and  accuracy. 

The  great  orthogi*aphicaI  contest  has  long  subsisted  between 
etymology  and  pronunciation.  It  has  been  demanded,  on  one 
hand,  that  men  should  write  as  they  speak;  but  as  it  has  been 
shown  tiiat  this  confoi-mity  never  was  attained  in  any  language, 
and  that  it  is  not  moi-e  easy  to  persuade  men  to  agree  exactly 
in  speaking  than  in  writing,  it  may  be  asked  with  equal  pro- 
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wiety^  why  men  do  not  ratho*  speak  as  thejr  vrite.  In 
France,  where  this  controversy  was  at  its  greatest  height^ 
•either  party,  however  ardent,  durst  adhere  steadily  to  tiieii' 
own  rule ;  the  etymologist  was  often  forced  to  spell  with  Ilia 
people ;  and  the  advocate  for  the  authority  of  pronunciation^ 
mnnd  it  sometimes  deviating  so  capriciously  from  the  re- 
ceived use  of  writing*  tliat  he  was  constrained  to  comply  with 
tiie  rule  of  his  adversaries,  lest  he  should  lose  the  end  by  the 
means,  and  be  left  alone  by  following  the  crowd. 

When  a  question  of  orthography  is  dubious,  that  practice 
has,  in  my  opinion,  a  claim  to  preference  which  preserves 
the  greatest  number  of  radical  letters,  or  seems  most  to  com- 
ply witii  the  general  custom  of  our  language.  But  the  chief 
rale  wliich  I  propose  to  follow  is,  to  make  no  innovation 
without  a  reason  sufficient  to  balance  the  inconvenience  of 
change ;  and  such  i*casons  I  do  not  expect  often  to  find.  All 
change  is  of  itself  an  evil,  which  ought  not  to  be  hazarded 
but  for  evident  advantage ;  and  as  inconstancy  is  in  every 
case  a  mai*k  of  weakness,  it  will  add  notliing  to  the  reputa* 
tion  of  our  tongue.  There  are,  indeed,  some  who  despise 
tiie  inconveniences  of  confusion,  who  seem  to  take  pleasure 
in  departing  from  custom,  and  to  think  alteration  desirable 
for  its  own  sake ;  and  the  reformation  of  our  orthography, 
which  these  writers  have  attempted,  should  not  pass  without 
its  due  honours,  but  tliat  I  suppose  they  hold  singularity  its 
own  reward,  or  may  dread  tlie  fascination  of  lavish  praise. 

The  present  usage  of  spelling,  whci*e  the  present  usage  can 
be  distinguished,  will,  therefore,  in  tiiis  work  1>e  generally 
followed  ;  yet  there  will  be  often  occasion  to  observe  that  it  is 
in  itself  inaccurate,  and  tolerated  rather  than  chosen ;  par- 
ticularly when,  by  a  change  of  one  letter  or  more,  tlie 
meaning  of  a  word  is  obscured,  as  in  farrier^  orferrier^  as 
it  was  formerly  written,  fromyerrt/m,  or/er ;  in  ^bberisfi, 
for  gebrtshy  the  jargon  of  Gebcr  and  his  chymical  followers, 
nnderstood  by  none  but  their  own  tribe.  It  will  be  lilte- 
wise  sometime^s  pi*opcr  to  trace  back  the  oi*tliogi*aphy  of  dif- 
ferent ages,  and  show  by  what  gradations  the  world  departed 
from  its  origi  nal.  Closely  connected  with  orthography  is 
pronunciation,  tlic  stability  of  which  is  of  great  importance 
to  the  duration  of  a  language,  because  tlie  fii-st  change  will 
naturally  begin  by  corruptions  in  the  living  speech.  The 
want  of  certain  rules  for  the  pranunciation  of  former  a^s, 
has  made  us  wholly  ignorant  of  the  metrical  art  of  our  ancient 
poets;  and  since  those  who  study  their  sentiments  regret  the 
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I068  of  tiieir  nnmbers,  it  is  sarelj  time  to  provide  that  Ae 
hftnnony  of  the  modems  may  be  more  permanent. 

A  new  pronunciation  will  make  almost  a  new  speech ;  and 
tiioreforey  since  one  great  end  of  this  undertaking  is  to  fix 
the  Einglish  language^  care  will  be  taken  to  determine  the  ac- 
centuation of  alT  polysyllables  by  proper  autliorities,  as  it  is 
Me  of  those  capricious  phenomena  which  cannot  be  easily 
reduced  to  rules.  Thus  ihere  ia  no  antecedent  reason  for 
difference  of  accent  in  the  words  dolorous  and  sonorous : 
jretof  the  one  Milton  gives  the  sound  in  this  line. 

He  paH'd  o'er  many  a  region  dolorou*  t 

and  that  of  the  other  in  tlus^ 

fimoroift  metal  blowing  martial  sounds. 

It  may  likewise  be  proper  to  remark  metrical  licenseSf 
such  as  contractions,  generous,  generous;  reueretidj  reverend ; 
and  coalitions,  as  region,  guesiion. 

But  it  is  still  more  necessary  to  fix  the  pronunciation  of 
monosyllables,  by  placing  witii  them  words  of  correspondent 
sound,  that  one  may  guard  the  other  against  the  danger  of 
that  variation  which,  to  some  of  the  most  common,  has  al- 
ready happened ;  so  that  the  words  wound,  and  wind,  as  they 
are  now  ft^uently  pronounced,  will  not  rhyme  to  sound,  and 
mind.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  many  woi*ds  written  alike 
arc  differently  pronounced,  ^s^flotv  and  brow,  which  may  be 
thus  registci^,  flow,  woe ;  brow,  now  ;  or  of  whi(*h  tiie  ex- 
emplification may  be  generally  given  by  distich  ;  thus  the 
words  tear,  or  lacerate,  and  tear,  tlic  water  of  the  eye,  have 
the  same  letters,  but  may  be  distinguished  thus,  tear,  dare  ; 
tear,  peer. 

Some  words  have  two  sounds,  which  may  be  equally  ad- 
mitted, as  being  equally  defensible  by  authority.  Thus  great 
is  differently  used: 

For  Swift  and  him  despisM  the  farce  of  i<atr, 
>        The  sober  follies  of  the  wise  and  ^cat.  Pors. 

As  if  misfortune  made  the  throne  her  se:.t. 

And  none  could  be  unhappy  but  the  great.  Rows. 

The  care  of  such  minute  particulars  may  be  censured  as 
trifling ;  but  tiiese  particulars  have  not  been  thought  unwor- 
thy of  attention  in  more  polished  languages. 
The  accuracy  of  the  French,  in  stating  the  sounds  of  their 
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letters,  is  well  known ;  and  among  the  Italians,  Cnscembeni 
has  not  thought  it  nnnecessary  to  inform  his  countrjrmen 
of  the  words  wliic^i,  in  compliance  witli  different  rhjrmes,  are 
allowed  to  be  difllei*ently  spelt,  and  of  which  the  number  is 
now  so  fixed,  that  no  modem  ])oet  is  suffered  to  increase  it. 
Wiicn  die  orthography  and  pnniunciation  are  adjusted, 
the  etymology  or  derivation  is  next  to  be  considered,  and  the 
words  are  to  be  distinguished  according  to  the  different  clas- 
ses,  w  liether  simple,  as  day^  light ;  or  compound,  as  day^ 
light ;  whether  primitive,  as,  to  act 9  or  derivative,  as  action^ 
actionable ;  active^  activity.  This  will  much  facilitate  the 
attainment  of  our  language,  which  now  stands  in  our  diction- 
aries a  confused  heap  of  wonls  without  dependence,  and 
without  relation. 

When  this  part  of  the  work  is  performed,  it  will  be  neces- 
sai'y  to  cnquii*e  liow  our  primitives  are  to  be  deduced  from 
foreign  languages,  which  may  be  often  very  successfully  per- 
formed by  the  assistance  of  our  own  etymologists.  This 
search  will  give  occasion  to  many  curious  disquisitions,  and 
sometimes  perhaps  to  conjectures,  which  to  readers  unac- 
quainted with  this  kind  of  study,  cannot  but  appear  improb* 
able  and  capricious.  But  it  may  be  reasonably  imagined,  that 
what  is  so  much  in  the  jiower  of  men  as  language,  will  very 
often  be  capriciously  conducted.  Nor  aretliese  disquisitions 
and  conjectures  to  be  considered  altogetlier  as  wanton  sports 
of  wit,  or  vain  shows  of  learning;  our  language  is  well 
known  not  to  be  primitive,  or  self-originated,  but  to  have 
adopted  words  of  every  generation,  and,  either  for  the  sup- 
ply of  its  necessities,  or  the  increase  of  its  copiousness,  to 
have  received  additions  from  very  distant  regions  |  so  that 
in  search  of  the  pi-ogenitors  of  our  speech,  we  may  wander 
from  the  tropic  to  the  ffozen  z(me,  and  find  some  in  the  Tal- 
lies of  Palestine,  and  some  upon  the  i*ocks  of  Norway. 

Beside  the  derivation  of  pailicular  words,  tliere  is  likewise 
an  etymology  of  plirases.  Expi'essions  ai*e  often  taken  from 
other  languages ;  some  apparently,  as  to  rttn  a  risque^  cou- 
rier un  risque  ;  and  some  even  wiien  we  do  not  seem  to  bor- 
row their  words;  thus,  to  bring  about ^  or  accomplish,  ap- 
peal's an  English  phrase,  but  in  reality  our  native  word  about 
has  no  such  impoi*t,  and  is  only  a  French  expression,  of 
which  we  have  an  example  in  the  common  phrase  venir  d 
boxitd^une  affaire. 

In  exliibiting  the  descent  of  our  language,  our  etymologists 
seem  to  have  been  too  lavish  of  their  leiu^ing,  having  traced 
almast  every  word  tiirough  various  tongues,  only  to  show 
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what  was  shown  sufficiently  by  the  first  derivation.  This 
practice  is  of  great  use  in  synoptical  lexicons,  where  mutila- 
ted and  doubtful  languages  are  explained  by  their  affinity  to 
others  more  certain  and  extensive,  but  is  generally  superflu- 
ous in  English  etymologies,  l^hen  the  word  is  easily  de- 
duced from  a  Saxon  original,  I  shall  not  often  enquire  furtho*, 
since  we  know  not  the  parent  of  the  Saxon  dialect ;  but  when 
it  is  borrowed  from  the  French,  I  shall  show  whence  the 
French  is  apparently  derived.  Where  a  Saxon  root  cannot 
be  found,  tiie  defect  may  be  supplied  from  kindred  lan- 
guages, which  will  be  generally  furnished  with  much  liberal- 
ity by  the  writers  of  our  glossaries ;  writei's  who  deserve 
often  the  highest  praise,  both  of  judgment  and  industry,  and 
may  expect  at  least  to  be  mentioned  with  honour  by  me, 
whom  they  have  fi-eed  from  the  greatest  part  of  a  very  labo- 
rious work,  and  on  whom  they  have  imp<ised,  at  worst,  only 
the  easy  task  of  i*o jrrting  superfluities. 

By  tracing  in  this  manner  evci-y  word  to  its  original,  and 
not  admitting*  but  with  great  caution,  any  of  which  no  origi- 
nal can  be  found,  we  siiall  secure  our  language  from  being 
overrun  with  cant  from  being  crowded  with  low  terms,  the 
spawn  of  folly  or  affectation,  which  arise  from  no  just  principles 
of  speech*  and  of  which,  therefore,  no  legitimate  derivation 
ran  be  shown. 

When  the  etymology  is  thus  adjusted,  the  analogy  of  our 
language  is  next  to  be  considered  ;  when  we  have  discovered 
whence  our  words  are  derived,  we  arc  to  examine  by  what 
mles  they  are  governed,  and  how  they  arc  inflected  through 
their  various  terminations.  The  terminations  of  the  English 
are  few,  Imt  those  few  have  hitherto  remained  um-egarded  by 
the  \*Titer8  of  our  dictionaries.  Our  substantives  are  declin- 
ed only  by  the  plural  determination,  our  adjectives  admit  no 
variation  but  in  the  degrees  of  comparison,  and  our  verbs  are 
conjugated  by  auxiliary  words,  and  are  only  changed  in  the 
preter  tense. 

To  our  language  may  be  with  great  justness  applied  the 
observation  of  Quintilian,  that  speech  was  not  formed  by  an 
analogy  sent  from  heaven.  It  did  not  descend  to  us  in  a 
state  of  uniformity  and  perfection,  but  was  produced  by  ne- 
cessity, and  enlarged  by  accident,  and  is  therefore  composed 
of  dissimilar  parts,  thrown  together  by  negligence,  by  affec- 
tation, by  learning,  or  by  ignorailce. 

Our  inflections,  thei-efore,  are  by  no  means  constant^  but 
admit  of  numberiess  irregularities,  which  in  this  Dictionaiy 
will  be  diligently  noted.  Thus  y^Kc  makes  in  the  jliunA/axerj 
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bat  ox  makes  oxen.  Sheep  is  the  same  in  both  numbers. 
Adjectives  ai-e  sometimes  compared  by  changing  the  last  syl- 
lable^  as  proud^  pr  jwJcr^  proudest ;  and  sometimes  by  parti- 
cles prefixed,  as  ainbitiousn  viort  ambiUouSy  most  ambitioii3. 
Theiormsof  our  verbs  are  subject  to  great  variety;  some;en<t 
their  preter  tense  in  ed^  as  I  fot-e,  I  loved^  I  have  loved; 
which  may  be  called  the  iTgular  fonn,  and  is  followed  by 
mo8t  of  our  verbs  of  southern  original.  But  many  depart 
from  this  rule,  without  agreeing  in  any  other;  as  I  shake ^  I 
shook^  I  lun  e  shaken^  oi'  s/iook^  as  it  is  sometimes  written 
in  poetry  :  1  make.  I  ?nade^  I  have  made :  I  brings  I  brought; 
Itcnnffn  lu*nn}g;  and  many  othei*s,  whiclu  as  they  cannot 
be  reducefl  to  nih»s,  must  be  UMrned  from  the  dictionai'y  ra- 
ther than  the  grammar. 

The  \erbs  ai-c  likewise  to  be  distinguished  according  to 
their  fjualiti^'s,  as  actives  iiinn  n(rutci*s ;  the  neglect  of  wTiich 
has  aliva\ly  iutroductMl  some  barbarities  in  our  conversation, 
which,  if  iK.t  oinialed  by  just  auiniud\ersions,  may  in  time 
cri'cp  iulo  4ji:r  \MiuHgs. 

TuuSy  m\  lorJ.  will  our  Ia)igu,;p;r  hv  laid  down,  distinctin 
its  minutoii  suhdi>ision8,  and  !Tsolved  into  it<i  elemental 
principles.  And  avIio  upon  iU\y»  <"«"\i\v  can  forbear  to  wish, 
tliat  these  i'tindamental  atmns  of  «>nr  sjH'crli  nnght  obtain  the 
firmness  and  iinuiutalulity  of  the  primogeuial  and  constituent 
jMirtirlcs  of  matter,  iliat  they  nii2;ht  ivtaiii  their  substance, 
while  they  al Jcr  their  appearau«e.  atid  be  varied  and  com- 
puunded.  ^'*t  not  (h\stro\ed  ? 

But  this  is  a  pri\ilcge  which  wrjnis  an*  scarcely  to  expect ; 
for,  like  their  autiior.  when  thov  ai*e  not  gaining  stiTngth, 
ihey  ai*e  tinu'rally  losing  it.  'J'hough  ai  t  may  sometimes  pro- 
long their  duration.  il  will  raiTJy  give  them  |>e.rpetuity  ;  and 
their  changes  will  he  almost  always  informiug  us.  that  lan- 
guage is  the  work  of  man.  of  a  being  from  whom  pennanence 
and  stability  cannot  he  derived. 

Words  ha\ing  been  hitherto  considered  as  separate  and  un- 
counected.  are  now  to  be  likewise  examined  as  they  are  rang- 
ed in  their  various  relations  to  others  by  The  rules  of  syntax 
or  constructi(m.  to  whirh  1  do  not  know  that  any  regai*d  has 
been  yet  shown  in  Knglish  dictionaries,  and  in  which  the 
grammarians  can  gi\e  little  assistance.  Tlie  syntax  of  this 
language  is  t<M)  inconsistent  to  be  rediued  to  rules,  and  can  be 
only  learned  by  tlic  distiiict  consideraticm  of  particular  words, 
as  tiiey  are  use,d  by  the  best  authors.  Thus  we  say,  accord- 
ing to  the  pi-esent  modes  of  speech,  the  soldier  died  of  his 
wounds,  and  the  sailor  perished  with  hunger;  and  ever}'maa 
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acquainted  with  our  language  would  be  offended  with  a  chaqgi 
of  these  particles^  which  yet  seem  originally  assigned  by 
chance,  there  being  no  reason  to  be  drawn  from  gramnuur 
why  a  man  may  not,  witli  equal  propriety,  be  said  to  die  totf & 
a  wound,  or  perish  o/*  hunger. 

Our  syntax  thei^efore  is  not  to  be  taught  by  general  rttki» 
but  by  special  precedents ;  and  in  examining  whetlier  Addiwa 
ha^  been  with  justice  accused  of  a  solecism  in  this  passage. 


The  poop  inhabitant 

Stanres  in  the  midst  of  nature's  bounty  cunt. 

And  in  the  loadcn  vineyard  diet  fir  thirtt'^-^ 


it  is  not  in  our  power  to  have  recourse  to  any  established 
laws  of  speech,  but  we  must  remark  how  tlic  writers  of  former 
ages  have  used  the  same  word,  and  consider  whether  he  can 
be  acquitted  of  impropriety,  upon  the  testimony  of  Darics. 
given  in  his  favour  by  a  similar  passage  : 

She  loaths  the  wat'ry  glass  wherein  she  ^axM* 
And  shuns  it  still,  although /or  thirst  Mhe  Hvr. 

When  the  constiniction  of  a  word  is  explained,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  pursue  it  through  iN  train  of  pliraseology,  through 
those  forms  where  it  is  used  in  a  manner  ])e(:uJiar  to  our  lan- 
guage, or  in  senses  not  to  be  compiiscd  in  tlie  general  expla- 
nations ;  as  from  the  verb  make  arise  these  phrases,  to  makR 
love*  to  jnake  aji  e?iJy  to  rna/ce  way^  as,  he  made  way  for  his 
followers,  the  ship  made  way  before  the  wind  ;  to  make  a  bed^ 
to  make  merry ^  to  make  a  mock^  to  make  presents j  to  make  a 
doubts  to  make  out  an  assertion^  to  make  good  a  breach,  to 
make  good  a  cause,  to  make  iiotldng  of  an  attempt*  to  makt 
lamentation,  to  make  a  7?itrit,  and  many  othei*s  which  will 
occur  in  i*eading  with  that  view,  and  which  only  their  fre- 
quency hinders  from  being  generally  irmarked. 

The  great  labour  is  yet  to  come,  tlie  labour  of  interpreting 
these  woi-ds  and  phrases  with  brevity,  fulness,  and  perspi- 
cuity ;  a  task  of  which  tlie  extent  and  intricacy  are  sufficiently 
showTi  by  the  miscarriage  of  those  who  have  generally 
attempted  it*  The  diOiculty  is  increased  by  the  necessity  of 
explaining  the  woi-ds,  in  the  same  language;  for  there  is oftai 
only  one  woihI  for  one  idea  :  and  though  it  be  easy  to  translate 
the  words  bright,  sicett,  salt,  bitter,  into  another  language,  it 
is  not  easy  to  explain  them. 

With  regaril  to  the  interpretation,  many  other  questions 
have  required  consideration.     If  was  some  time  doubted 
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irbether  it  be  necessary  to  cxfdain  the  things  implied  by  par- 
ticular words ;  as  under  the  term  baronet,  whether,  instead  of 
ttis  e3q>1anation,  a  title  qf  honour  next  in  degree  to  that  qf 
Aaron,  it  would  be  better  to  mention  more  particularly  tiia 
creation,  privileges,  and  rank  of  baronets;  and  whether, 
ander  the  word  barometer ,  instead  of  being  satisfied  with  ob« 
serving  that  it  is  an  instrument  to  discoi^r  the  weight  qf  the 
aiTf  it  would  be  fit  to  spend  a  few  lines  upon  its  inven- 
tion,  construction,  and  principles.  It  is  not  to  be  expected, 
that  with  the  explanation  of  the  one  the  herald  should  be 
satisfied,  or  the  philosopher  with  that  of  the  other ;  but  since 
it  will  be  required  by  common  readers,  that  the  explications 
should  be  sufficient  for  common  use ;  and  since,  without  some 
attention  to  such  demands,  the  Dictionary  cannot  become 
generally  valuable,  I  have  determined  to  consult  the  best 
writers  for  explanations  real  as  well  as  verbal ;  and  perhaps 
I  may  at  last  have  reasim  to  say,  after  one  of  the  augmenters 
of  Furetier,  that  my  book  is  more  learned  than  its  author. 

In  explaining  the  general  and  popular  language,  it  seems 
necessary  to  sort  the  several  senses  of  each  word,  and  to 
exhibit  first  its  natural  and  primitive  signification ;  as, 

To  arrive  J  to  readh  the  shore  in  a  voyage ;  he  arrived  at  a 
•afe  harbour. 

Then  to  give  its  consequential  meaning,  to  arrive^  to  reacli 
any  place,  whether  by  land  or  sea;  as,  he  arrived  at  his 
country  seat. 

Then  its  metaphorical  sense,  to  obtain  any  thing  desired ; 
as,  he  arrived  at  a  peerage. 

Then  to  mention  any  observation  that  arises  from  the  com- 
parison of  one  meaning  with  another;  as,  it  may  be  remarked 
of  the  word  arrive^  that,  in  consequence  of  its  original  and 
etymological  sense^  it  cannot  be  properly  applied  but  to  words 
signifying  something  desirable ;  thus  we  say,  a  man  arrived 
at  happineas  but  cannot  say,  witliout  a  mixture  of  irony,  he 
arrived  at  misery. 

Choundj  the  earih,  generally  as  opposed  to  the  air  or 
water.  He  swam  till  he  i-eached  ground.  The  bird  fell  to 
the  grotind. 

Then  follows  the  accidental  or  consequential  signification, 
in  which  ground  implies  any  thing  tliat  lies  under  another ; 
as,  he  laid  colours  upon  a  rough  ground.  The  silk  had  bluo 
flowers  on%  red  ground. 

Hien  the  remoter  or  metaphorical  signification;  as,  the 
grofind  of  his  opinion  was  a  false  computation.  The  ground 
of  his  worii  was  his  father's  manuscript. 
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After  ha\iiig  gone  through  the  natural  and  iigurativt 
senses,  it  will  be  pi*oper  to  subjoin  the  poetical  sense  of  each 
word,  where  it  differs  from  that  which  is  in  common  use;  aflt 
wanton^  applied  to  any  thing  of  which  the  motion  is  irregular 
without  terror ;  as. 

In  vanton  ringlets  curl'd  her  hair. 

To  the  poetical  sense  may  succeed  the  familiar ;  as  odoatif 
used  to  imply  tlie  person  whose  health  is  drunk  ;  as 

The  wise  man's  passion,  and  the  vain  man's  totut.  Pen.  * 

The  familiar  may  be  followed  by  the  burlesque;  as  of 
mellow  J  applied  to  good  fellowship: 

In  all  thy  humoursy  whether  grave  or  meliov,  ADi>iso?r. 

Or  of  biie,  used  for  cheat : 

More  a  dupe  tlian  wit, 


Sappho  can  tell  you,  how  this  roan  was  bit.  Von. 

Andy  lastly 9  may  be  produced  the  peculiar  sense  in  which  t 
word  is  found  ui  any  great  author;  as  faculties^  in  Shakes- 
peare, signifies  the  powers  of  autliority  : 


-This  Duncan 


Has  horn  h\s  faculties  so  meek,  has  been 
So  clear  in  his  great  office,  that,  Sec. 

The  signification  of  adjectives  may  be  often  ascertained  by 
uniting  them  to  substantives  ;  as,  simple  stvain,  simple  sheep. 
Sometimes  the  sense  of  a  substantive  may  be  elucidated  by 
the  epithets  annexed  to  it  in  good  authors  ;  as*  the  boundless 
oceauj  the  open  lawns;  and  where  such  advantage  can  be 
gained  by  a  shoi*!  quotation,  it  is  not  to  bo  omitted. 

The  diffei'cnce  of  signification  in  words  generally  account- 
ed synonymous,  ought  to  be  caiTfuIly  observed  ;  as  in  pride^ 
haughtiness^  arrogance  ;  and  the  strict  and  critical  meaning 
ought  to  be  distinguished  from  that  which  is  loose  and  popu- 
lar;  as  in  the  v^oyA perfection^  which,  though  in  its  philoso- 
phical and  exact  sense,  it  can  be  of  little  use  among  human 
beings,  is  often  so  much  degraded  from  its  original  significa- 
tion, tliat  the  academicians  have  inserted  in  their  work,  tiif 
perfection  of  a  language^  and,  with  a  little  morei*licentious- 
ness,  might  have  prevailed  on  themselves  to  have  added  tli^ 
perfection  of  a  dtctiunfirt/^ 
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There  are  many  other  characters  of  words  which  it  will  be 
of  use  to  mention.  Some  have  both  an  active  and  passive 
jsgniflcation ;  as  fearful^  tliat  which  gives  or  which  feels 
terror ;  2l  fearful  prodigy  ^  a  fearful  hare.  Some  have  a  pcr- 
aoiial,  some  a  real  meaning;  as  in  op|)Osition  to  old^  we  use 
the  adjective  young  of  animated  beings,  and  new  of  other 
tilings.  Some  are  restrained  to  the  sense  of  praise,  and 
others  to  that  of  disapprobation ;  so  commonly,  though  not 
mlways,  we  exhort  to  good  actions,  we  instigate  to  ill }  we 
animate^  inciiey  and  encourage  indifferently  to  good  or  bad. 
So  we  usually  ascribe  good,  but  impute  evil ;  yet  neither  the 
we  of  these  words,  nor  perhaps  of  any  otiierin  our  licentious 
language,  is  so  established  as  not  to  be  often  reversed  by  the 
oorrectest  wi*itei*s.  I  shall,  tliereforc,  since  the  rules  of  style, 
like  those  of  law,  arise  from  precedents  often  repeated,  collect 
the  testimonies  on  both  sides,  and  endeavour  to  discover  and 
promulgate  the  decrees  of  custom,  which  has  so  long  possess- 
ed, whether  by  right  or  by  usui*pation,  Uie  sovereignty  of 
words. 

It  is  necessary  likewise  to  explain  many  words  by  tlieir 
Imposition  to  others ;  for  contraries  are  best  seen  when  they 
stand  togetlier.  Thus  tlie  verb  stand  has  one  seiLse,  as  op- 
posed to  fallf  and  anotlier,  as  opposed  iofly;  for  want  of  at- 
tending to  wiiich  distinction,  obvious  as  it  is,  the  learned  Dr. 
Bentley  has  squandei*ed  his  criticism  to  no  purpose,  on  these 
linos  of  Paitidise  Lost  : 


•In  heaps 


Chariot  and  charioteer  lay  ovcrtuniM, 
And  fien'  foaming'  steeds.     What  ttood,  recoiVd, 
Overwearied,  through  the  faint,  satanic  host. 
Defensive  scarce,  or  with  pale  fear  surprised, 
Fled  ignominious 

**  Here,*'  says  the  critic,  *'  as  tlie  sentence  is  now  read,  we 
find  that  what  stood^  fled;^^  and  the]*efore  he  proposes  an  al- 
teration, which  he  miglit  have  spai'cd  if  he  had  consulted  a 
dictionary,  and  found  that  notliing  more  was  aflirmed  than 
that  tliose^ec^  wlio  did  not  fall. 

In  explaining  such  meanings  as  seem  accidental  and  ad- 
ventitious, I  shall  endeavour  to  givo  an  account  f>f  the  means 
by  which  they  wei^c  introduced.  Thus,  to  eke  (itt  anything, 
fsignlAes  to  lengthen  it  beyond  its  just  dimensions  by  some 
low  artifice ;  because  the  word  eke  was  the  usual  I'efuge  of  our 
old  writers  when  they  w^anted  a  syllable.  And  hyxom^  which 
means  only  obedient n  is  now  made,  in  familiar  phrases,  to 
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stand  for  wanton;  because,  in  an  ancient  Tdrni  of  mairiap, 
before  the  reformation,  the  bride  promised  complaisance  wd 
obedience  in  these  terms :  **  1  will  be  bonair  and  buxom  h 
bed  and  at  board." 

I  know  well,  my  lord*  how  trifling  many  of  these  remariu 
will  appear,  separately  considered,  and  how  easily  they  nuj 
give  occasion  to  the  contemptuous  merriment  of  sportive  idle- 
ness, and  the  gloomy  censures  of  arrogant  stupidity ;  bntdd- 
ness  it  is  easy  to  despise,  and  laughter  it  is  easy  to  repay.  I 
shall  not  be  solicitous  what  is  thought  of  my  work  by  sad 
as  know  not  the  difliculty  or  importance  of  philological 
studies ;  nor  shall  think  those  that  have  done  notliing,  quali- 
fied to  condemn  me  for  doing  little*  It  may  not,  howercr, 
be  improper  to  remind  them,  that  no  terrestrial  greatness  b 
more  than  an  aggregate  of  little  things ;  and  to  inculcate,  after 
the  Arabian  proveiH^,  that  di*ops,  added  to  drops,  constitute 
the  ocean. 

There  remains  yet  to  be  cunsidri'cd  the  distribution  of 
words  into  their  proper  classes,  or  that  pai't  of  lexicography 
which  is  strictly  critical. 

The  popular  part  of  the  language,  which  includes  all  words 
not  appropriated  to  pai-ticular  sciences,  admits  of  many  dis- 
tinctions and  subdivisions;  as,  into  woi*ds  of  general  use; 
words  employed  chiefly  in  jMietry :  woi-ds  obsolete ;  wonb 
which  are  admitted  only  by  particular  writers,  yet  not  Id 
themselves  improper:  words  used  only  in  burlesque  ii\Titingt 
and  words  impure  and  barban>us. 

Wowls  of  general  use  will  be  known  by  huAing  no  sign  of 
particularity,  and  their  various  senses  a\  ill  be  supported  b) 
authorities  of  all  ages. 

The  woi-ds  ajipropi-iatod  to  iH)etry  will  be  distinguished  by 
some  mark  prefixed,  or  will  be  kjiown  by  having  no  authori- 
ties but  those  of  poets. 

Of  antiquated  or  obsolete  words,  none  will  be  inserted  bat 
such  as  are  to  be  found  in  authoi's  Avho  wrote  since  the  acccs* 
sion  of  Elizabetii,  from  wliich  ^\e  <lute  the  golden  age  of  oar 
language;  and  of  these  many  miglit  be  oinitte<l,  hut  tliat  tht 
reader  may  ref|u ire,  with  an  ajqieai'unre  of  I'eason,  tha^  no 
difficulty  should  be  h'l't  univsohed  in  books  wlii(*h  he  findi 
himself  invited  to  read,  as  confessed  and  established  modeb 
of  style.  These  will  be  likewise  pointed  out  by  some  note  of 
exclusion,  but  not  of  disgrace. 

The  words  which  are  found  only  in  pailicular  books,  will 
be  known  by  the  single  name  of  liiin  that  has  used  them ;  but 
such  will  be  omitted,  unless  eitlier  their  propriety,  elegancf* 
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r  forccy  or  the  reputation  of  tlietr  anthors,  affords  some  ex* 
raordinary  reason  for  their  reception. 

Words  used  in  burlesque  and  familiar  compositions^  will 
« likewise  mentioned  with  their  proper  authorities;  such  as 
fkdjpm/i,  from  Butler,  and  leasing^  from  Prior ;  and  will  be 
BHnntly  characterized  by  marks  of  distinction. 

Barbarous,  or  impure,  words  and  expressions,  may  be 
nnded  with  some  note  of  infamy,  as  they  are  carefully  to  be 
radicated  wherever  they  bxv  found  :  and  they  oceur  too  fre- 
IMntly  even  in  the  best  writers ;  as  ui  Pope  : 


-in  endless  error  htirVd^ 


*Ti9  ihcne  that  early  taint  the  female  soul. 

m  Addison : 

Attend  to  what  a  letter  muse  indites. 

iBd  in  Dry  den: 

A  dreadful  quiet  felt,  and  vr%er  far 
Than  arms 

If  tUs  part  of  tlie  work  can  be  well  performed,  it  will  be 
univalent  to  the  proposal  made  by  Boilcau  to  the  academi- 
uns,  that  they  should  review  all  their  polite  writers,  and 
mrrect  such  impurities  as  miglit  be  found  in  them,  that  their 
intboritv'  might  not  contribute,  at  any  distant  time,  to  the 
lepntvation  of  the  language. 

with  regard  to  questions  of  purity  or  propriety,  I  was  onri^ 
in  doubt  whether  1  should  not  attribute  too  much  to  myself, 
II  attempting  to  decide  them,  and  whether  my  pi^ovince  was 
bn  extcnu  beyond  the  proposition  of  the  question,  and  the  dis- 
^y  of  the  suffrages  on  each  side ;  but  I  have  been  sint^e  de- 
termined, by  your  lordship's  opinion,  to  iiUer{M>se  my  own 
jadgment  and  shall  therefore  endeavour  to  support  what  ap- 
pears to  me  most  consonant  to  grammar  and  i-eanon.  Auso- 
lius  thouglit  tliat  mo<lesty  forbade  him  to  plead  inability  for 
itask  to  which  Cesar  had  judged  liim  e(|ual. 

Cur  mf  pone  negem  potte  quod  iV/c  piiUit!' 

ind  I  may  ho|)e,  my  loni,  that  since  you,  whose  authority 
in  oar  language  is  so  generally  acknowledgc<i,  have  commis- 
Noned  me  to  declai*e  my  own  opinion,  I  shall  be  considered 
18  exercising  a  kind  of  vacarious  jurisdiction,  and  that  tha 

Cwer  which  might  have  been  denied  to  my  own  claim^  will 
readily  allowed  me  as  the  delegate  of  your  lordship. 
In  citing  authorities^  on  which  the  ci*edit  of  every  part  of 
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this  work  must  depend,  it  will  be  proper  to  observe  some  ob- 
vious niles ;  such  as  of  prefeiTing  writers  of  the  first  rqm- 
tation  to  those  of  an  inferior  rank ,  of  noting  the  quotations 
with  accuracy;  and  of  selecting,  when  it  can  be  convenientij 
done,  such  sentences,  as,  besides  their  immediate  uaciy 
may  give  pleasure  or  instruction,  by  conveying  some  elegance 
of  language,  or  some  precept  of  prudence,  or  piety. 

It  has  been  asked,  on  some  occasions,  who  shall  judge  the 
judges?  And  since,  with  regard  to  this  design,  a  question  may 
arise  by  what  authority  the  authorities  are  selected,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  obviate  it,  by  declaring  that  many  of  the  writers 
whose  testimonies  will  be  alleged,  were  selected  by  Mr.  Pope, 
of  whom  I  may  be  justified  in  afiirming.  that  were  he  still 
alive,  solicitous  as  he  was  for  the  success  of  this  work,  he 
would  not  be  displeased  that  I  have  undertaken  it. 

It  will  be  proi^er  that  the  quotations  be  ranged  acconling 
to  the  ages  of  thoir  authoi*s;  and  it  will  afford  an  agreeable 
amusement,  if  to  the  words  and  phrases  which  ai-c  not  of  our 
own  growth,  the  name  of  the  writer  who  fii*st  introduced  them 
can  be  ailixcd ;  and  if  to  words  wliich  ai-e  now  antiquated, 
the  authority  be  subjoined  of  him  who  last  admitted  them. 
Thus,  for  scathe  and  buxoirif  now  obsolete,  Milton  may  be 
cited : 

The  mountain  oak 

Stands  »cath*dio  h<;aven 

He  with  broad  sails 

Winnow'd  the  buxom  air 

liy  this  method  evei-y  word  will  have  its  history,  and  tlie 
reader  w  ill  be  informed  of  the  gradual  changes  of  the  language, 
and  have  before  his  eves  the  rise  of  some  w  oitis,  and  the  fall 
of  others.  But  obsei'vations  so  minute  and  accurate  are  to 
be  desired,  rather  than  expected ;  and  if  use  be  caiTfuUy  sup- 
plied, curiosity  must  sometimes  bear  its  disappointments. 

This,  my  lord,  is  my  idea  of  an  English  Dictionary:  a 
dictionary  by  which  the  pi-onunciation  of  our  language  may 
be  fixed,  and  its  attainment  facilitated ;  by  which  its  purity 
may  be  prcseiTcd,  its  use  asceilaincd,  and  its  duration  length- 
ened. And  though,  i)erhaps,  to  correct  the  language  of  na- 
tions by  books  of  grammar,  and  amend  thoir  manners  by  dis- 
courses of  morality,  may  be  tasks  equally  diflicult ;  yet,  a^ 
i1  is  unavoidable  to  wish,  it  is  natural  likewise  to  hope,  that 
your  lordship's  pati-onago  may  not  be  w  holly  lost :  that  it 
may  contribute  to  the  piTsenation  of  ancient,  and  llie  im- 
provement of  modern  writers ;  that  it  may  promote  the  refor- 
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ttadon  of  those  translators,  who,  for  want  of  understanding 
tlic  charactcristical  difference  of  tongues,  have  formed  a  cha- 
otic dialect  of  heterogeneous  phrases ;  and  awaken  to  the  care 
of  purer  diction  some  men  of  genius,  whose  attention  to  argu- 
ment makes  them  negligent  of  style,  or  whose  rapid  imagi- 
nation, like  the  Peruvian  toirents,  when  it  brings  down  gold^ 
ainglcs  it  with  sand. 

When  I  survey  the  plan  which  I  have  laid  before  you,  I 
tannot,  my  lord,  but  confess,  tliat  I  am  frighted  at  its  extent^ 
and,  like  the  soldiers  of  Csesar,  look  on  Britain  as  a  new 
world,  which  it  is  almast  madness  to  invade.  But  I  hope, 
that,  though  1  should  not  complete  the  conquest,  1  shall  at 
least  discover  the  coast,  civilize  part  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
make  it  easy  for  some  other  adventurer  to  proceed  farther, 
to  reduce  tliem  wholly  tosubjection,  and  settle  them  under  laws* 

We  are  taught  by  the  great  Roman  orator,  that  every  man 
should  propose  to  liimself  the  highest  degree  of  excellence^ 
but  that  he  may  stop  with  honour  at  the  second  or  third ; 
though,  thei'cfoi-e,  my  performance  should  fall  below  the  ex* 
cellence  of  other  dictionai'ies,  I  may  obtain,  at  least,  the 
praise  of  having  endeavoured  well;  nor  shall  I  think  it  any 
reproacli  to  my  diligence,  that  I  have  retired,  without  a  tri- 
umph, from  a  contest  witiii  united  academies,  and  long  suc<^ 
cessions  of  learned  compilers.  I  cannot  hope,  in  the  warm- 
est moments,  to  preserve  so  much  caution  tlirough  so  long  a 
work,  as  not  often  to  sink  into  negligence,  or  to  obtain  so 
much  knowledge  of  all  its  parts,  as  not  frequently  to  fail  by- 
ignorance.  1  expect  that  sometimes  the  desire  of  accuracy 
will  urge  me  to  superfluities,  and  sometimes  tlie  fear  of  pro- 
lixity betray  me  to  omissions;  that  in  the  extent  of  such  va- 
riety I  shall  be  often  bewildered ;  and  in  the  mazes  of  such 
intricacy  be  fi*equently  entangled ;  that  in  one  part  refine- 
ment will  be  subtilised  beyond  exactness,  and  evidence  dila- 
ted in  another  beyond  perspicuity.  Tet  1  do  not  despair  of 
approbation  from  those  who,  knowing  tlie  uncertainty  of  con- 
jecture, the  scantiness  of  knowledge,  the  fallibility  of  me- 
mory, and  the  unsteadiness  of  attention,  can  compai*e  the 
causes  of  error  with  the  means  of  avoiding  it,  and  tlie  extent 
of  art  with  the  capacity  of  man  ;  and  whatever  be  the  event 
of  my  endeavours,  1  shall  not  easily  regret  an  attempt  which 
has  procured  me  the  honour  of  appearing  tlms  publicly, 
My  lord. 

Tour  lordship*s  most  obedient  and  most  humble  servant^ 

SAM.  JOHNSON.* 

•  Written  in  the  year  1747.  r. 
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It  is  the  fate  of  those  who  toil  at  the  lower  employmeirta 
of  life,  to  be  rather  driven  by  the  fear  of  evil,  than  attracted 
by  the  prospect  of  good ;  to  be  exposed  to  censure,  witboiit 
hope  of  praise ;  to  he  disgraced  by  miscarriage,  or  pnnished 
for  neglect,  where  success  would  have  been  witliout  applaose, 
and  diligence  without  rewai*d. 

Among  these  unhappy  mortals  is  tlie  writer  of  dictionaries; 
whom  mankind  have  considered,  not  as  the  pupil,  but  the 
slave  of  science,  the  pioneer  of  literature,  doomed  only  to  re- 
move inibbish  and  clear  obstructions  from  the  paths  through 
wliich  learning  and  genius  press  for^^ard  to  conquest  and 
glory,  without  bestowing  a  smile  on  the  humble  drudge  that 
facilitates  their  progress.  Every  other  author  may  aspire 
to  praise ;  the  lexicographer  can  only  hope  to  escape  reproach, 
and  even  tliis  negative  recompense  has  been  yet  granted  t© 
verv  few. 

1  have,  notwithstanding  this  discouragement,  attempted  a 
Dictionary  of  the  English  language,  which,  while  it  was  em- 
ployed in  the  cultivation  of  every  species  of  literature,  has 
itself  been  hitherto  neglected ;  suffered  to  spread,  under  the 
dii'ection  of  chance,  into  wild  exuberance ;  resigned  to  the 
tyranny  of  time  and  fashion ;  and  exposed  to  the  corruptions 
of  ignorance,  and  caprices  of  innovation. 

Wlien  I  took  the  first  sur\^ey  of  my  undertaking,  I  found 
our  speech  copious  without  oi^er.  and  energetic  witiioutrule; 
wherever  I  turned  my  view,  there  was  perplexity  to  be  dis- 
entangled, and  confusion  to  be  regulated ;  choice  was  to  be 
madeoutof  boundless  variety,  witiioutany  established  princi- 
ple of  selection  ;  adulterations  were  to  be  detected,  w^tnoot  t 
settled  test  of  purity ;  and  modes  of  expi-ession  to  be  rejected 
or  received,  without  the  suffrages  of  any  ^^Titel's  of  classical 
reputation  or  acknowledged  authority. 

Having  tbcrcforc  no  assistance  but  fi'om  general  grammar. 
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I  apfilinl  myself  in  (lie  pcruBal  of  nitr  UTitei-a;  anil  noting 
mluttevcr  tniglit  lie  uf  hsk  Ui  a^tcorUiin  or  illiiiitrate  sii>  vora 
«c  (ditusp,  urrnmululcil  in  lime  tin-  iiial,i'i-i»lt  wC  ii  tliuLii)iiai-y, 
tlikh.  by  ilrgiTCN,  I  reduced  t»  metbwI.cHtiibliiiirnig  to  ui,v- 
nlft  in  tlic  |iro|;tTsK  of  tlic  work,  xiich  nilcx  as  experience 
d  lUiwIogj'  Niiggested  1<*  ine ;  experience,  nliicli  pmctiotr  imd 
mtimi  were  continually  increasing:  und  analogy,  u'liicbt 
^b  in  aunie  -voviit  ulisciirr.  was  evident  in  oUiert*. 
'In  adjusting  the  OrthogrHpliy,  wbich  liaH  been  to  Uiui  tint* 
icttled  unA  fortuilonH,  1  toun<l  it  neif^Msarj'  to  distinpusb 
p  im-giilaiities  that  are  inlien'iit  in  our  toiigui',  and  ]»er- 
pfS  tocthJ  wiOi  it,  fi-oin  otiiers  wliich  tlie  ignorance  or  ne- 
"'  [cnre  of  later  writers  lias  |ii-»Uiiced.  E\ery  lungiuigc  lia» 
nalies,  wUicb.tliougli  imonvrnient^  and  in  tliemwlves 
necr^cary,  mu-it  be  tolei-atcd  among  the  iroperfcctiona 
f  human  tliingH,  and  which  rMiiiii-o  only  to  be  rttgiHlervd, 
'at  thry  may  not  be  incrvasi^l.  and  ancei-tained,  that  thev 
My  not  bu  confoiittiieil :  but  every  iKiiguage  has  likeniM-  ibi 
|Dpni]>rietic8  and  absurdities,  nliicli  it  is  the  dnty  of  tlie 
unigrapher  to  correct  oi'  proscribe. 

Ab  iiuiguagc  was  at  its  beginning  merely  oral,  all  wordti 

fnecesiiary  or  common  u»w  Wfrii  s^tnken  before  tliey  were 

pittcn ;  and  w  hile  titey  were  unfixed  by  any  visible  MgnSy 

inst  have  been  spoken  with  great  divei'sity,  as  we  now  ob- 

Kn  UioHu  w  hu  ciuinnt  read  to  catj-h  Kounds  imperfectly,  and 

I  Jitlcr  tlicin  negligently.     When  tlitu  wild  and  barbarouft  jar- 

1  WKN  first  reduced  to  an  alj>babet,  every  penman  cndea- 

1  to  cxprcsH,  as  he  could,  the  ttounds  wltitli  he  was  ac- 

Ktomcd  to  pronounce  or  to  rt.'ceive,  and  vitiated  In  ^Tiling 

Kh  words  i>A  were  already  vitiated  in  speech.     1'he  jtowero 

ftbcktteri,  when  they  weit  applied  to  a  new  huigungc. 

It  have  been  \ague  and  nnsettlH.  and  tliercfoi-e  different 

in(b  would  exhibittlie  Kanie  sound  by  diffei-cntrumbiitations. 

From  tltie  tinccrlain  pi-oniinciation  arise  in  a  great  part 

'  Q  various  dialects  of  the  same  country,  which  will  always  lie 

nxd  to  grow  fewer,  and  less  different,  us  books  arernuN 

nplied ;  and  from  tJii-s  arbitrary  reprcsentution  of  soiinds  by 

tera,  procee^ls  that  diversity  of  spelling  obttervKble  in  the 

n  mnains.  and  I  HiippuMe  in  the  first  books  of  every  na- 

nhich  [KM^Ie^es  or  destroys  analogy,  and  produrea 

wmaluus  fnrniatiunH,   that,   being  unc«  incorpui-HtMl,  can 

^r  l»e  aftei-ward  disnuHHCtl  or  i-eforined. 

or  Uib  kind  aiv  the  derivatives  ieii^lh  from  fo/ig,  Kircngih 

''ftnn  slrvng,  darling  from  dear,  breadth  fn>m  ftraad.  from  rfry, 

rfrow^A/,  and  fn>m  high,  height,  whi-h  Milion,  in  z'-al  fut* 
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analogyy  writes  highth;  Quidie  exten^JuveU  qrinis  Aplu^ 
ribus  una?  to  change  all  would  be  too  much^  and  to  rhimp 
one  is  nothing. 

This  uncertainty  is  most  frequent  in  the  vowds,  wliidi  m 
80  capriciously  pronounced,  and  so  differently  modified^  by 
accident  or  affectation,  not  only  in  every  province,  but  ii 
every  mouth,  that  to  them,  as  is  well  known  to  etymoIogiBlit 
little  regard  is  to  be  shown  in  the  deduction  of  one  langnap 
fh>m  another. 

Such  defects  are  nod  errors  in  orthography,  but  qnts  of 
bariiarity  impressed  so  deep  in  the  English  language,  thtt 
criticism  can  never  wash  them  away;  wese, therefiure,  must 
be  permitted  to  remain  untouched ;  but  many  words  have 
lilLewiiie  been  altered  by  accident,  or  depraved  by  ignoraBca* 
as  the  pronunciation  of  the  vulgar  has  been  wealdy  followed; 
and  some  still  continue  to  be  variouriy  written,  as  anflKUV 
differ  in  their  care  or  skill ;  of  these  it  was  proper  to  inquire 
tlie  true  orthography,  which  I  have  always  considered  as  de- 
pending on  their  derivation,  and  have  therefore  refm^  then 
to  their  original  languages ;  thus  I  write  enchant^  enchani" 
tnenty  enchanter^  after  the  French,  and  incantation  after  the 
Latin*;  thus  entire  is  chosen  rather  than  intire^  because  it 
passed  to  us  not  from  the  Latin  integer j  but  from  the  French 
entier. 

Of  many  words  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  they  were  iai* 
mediately  received  from  the  Latin  or  the  French,  sincfe,  at 
the  time  when  we  had  dominions  in  France,  we  had  Latin 
service  in  our  churches.  It  is  however,  my  opinion,  that  the 
French  generally  supplied  us ;  for  we  have  few  Latin  words 
among  tiie  terms  of  domestic  use,  which  are  not  French;  bul 
many  French,  which  are  very  remote  from  Latin. 

Even  in  words  of  which  the  derivation  is  apparent,  I  have 
been  often  obliged  to  sacrifice  uniformity  to  custMn ;  thus  I 
write,  in  compliance  with  a  numberless  majority,  conv^  and 
inveigh^  deceit  and  receipt^  f^ncy  and  phantom  ;  sometimes 
the  derivative  varies  from  the  primitive,  as  eaplain  and  ex» 
planatian.  repeat  and  repetition. 

Some  combinations  of  letters  having  the  same  power,  are 
used  indifierentiy  without  any  discoverable  reason  or  choice^  as 
in  choaky  choke  ;  soap^  sqpe  ;  fewelj  fuely  and  many  others ; 
which  I  have  sometimes  inserted  twice,  that  those  who  search 
for  them  under  either  form,  may  not  search  in  vain. 

In  examining  the  orthography  of  any  doubtful  word,  the 
mode  of  spelling  by  which  it  is  inserted  in  the  series  of  the 
dictionary,  is  to  be  considered  as  that  to  whicli  I  give,  per* 
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hafs  not  often  rashly,  tiie  preference.  I  have  left,  in  the  ex- 
mmplesy  to  every  author  his  own  practice  unmolested,  that 
the  reader  may  balance  suflf^ges,  and  judge  between  as ;  but 
this  question  is  not  always  to  be  determined  by  reputed  or 
by  real  learning;  some  men,  intent  upon  greater  things,  have 
thought  little  on  sounds  and  derivations ;  some,  knowing  in 
the  ancient  tongues,  have  neglected  those  in  which  our  words 
are  commonly  to  be  sought  Thus  Hammond  writes /ecid/e- 
ness  (or  feasibleness,  because  I  suppose  he  imagined  it  derived 
Immediately  from  the  Latin ;  and  some  words  such  as,  de- 
pendanif  dependent ;  dependance.  dependence^  vary  their  final 
syllable,  as  one  or  another  language  is  present  to  the  writer. 

In  this  part  of  the  work,  where  caprice  has  long  wantoned 
without  control,  and  vanity  sought  praise  by  i>ctty  i-eforma- 
tion,  I  have  endeavoured  to  proceed  with  a  scholar's  reve- 
rence for  antiquity,  and  a  grammarian's  regard  to  tlie  genius  / 
of  our  tongue.  1  have  attempted  few  alterations,  and  among 
those  few,  perhaps  the  greater  part  is  from  the  modem  to  the 
ancient  practice ;  and  I  hope  1  may  be  allowed  to  recommend 
to  those  whose  thoughts  have  been  perhaps  employed  too  ^ 
anxiously  on  verbal  singularities,  not  to  disturb,  upon  nar- 
row views,  or  for  minute  propriety,  the  orthography  of  their  . 
fathers.  It  lias  been  asserted,  that  for  the  law  to  be  known^  \ 
is  of  more  importance  than  to  be  right.  "  Change,*'  says 
Hooker,  '^is  not  made  without  inconvenience,  even  from 
worse  to  better.*'  There  is  in  constancy  and  stability  a  ge- 
neral and  lasting  advantage,  wliicli  will  always  overbalanc« 
the  slow  improvements  of  gradual  correction.  Aluch  less 
ought  our  written  language  to  comply  witli  the  conniptions 
of  oral  utterance,  or  copy  tliat  which  every  variation  of  time 
or  place  makes  diffei*ent  from  itself,  and  imitate  those  change^ 
which  will  again  be  changed,  while  imitation  is  employed  in 
obser\'ing  them. 

This  i*ecommendation  of  steadiness  and  uniformity  does  not 
proceed  from  an  opinion,  tliat  particular  combinations  of  let- 
ters have  much  influence  on  human  happiness ;  or  tliat  truth 
may  not  be  successfully  taught  by  modes  of  spelling  fanciful 
and  erroneous ;  I  am  not  yet  so  lost  in  lexicography  as  to 
forget  that  words  are  the  daughters  of  earthy  and  that  things 
are  the  sons  of  heaven.  Language  is  only  the  instrument  of 
science,  and  words  are  but  the  signs  of  ideas;  1  wish,  how- 
ever, tliat  the  instrument  might  be  less  apt  to  decay,  and 
that  signs  might  be  permanent,  like  tlie  things  which  they 
denote. 

In  settling  the  orthography,  I  have  not  wholly  neglected 
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tiie  pronundfltioiiy  which  I  hare  direetedf  bv  ^riatiiig  mi  m- 
cent  upon  the  acute  or  elevated  syllable*  It  will  eoiMtuMi 
be  found,  that  the  accent  is  placed  by  the  author  quoted^  eaa 
diflferent  syllable  from  that  marked  in  the  alphabetical  sariee ; 
it  is  then  to  be  understood^  that  custom  has  variedf  or  thttt 
the  author  has,  in  my  o{HBion,  pronounced  wronc*  SiMti 
directions  are  sometimes  given  where  the  sound  of  ietlcn  is 
irr^nlar ;  and  if  they  are  sometimes  omitted,  defect  utsadi 
minute  obsen^ations  will  be  more  easily  excused,  tfaam  mpw- 
Auity. 

In  the  investigation  both  of  the  orthogra^y  and  signAcip 
tion  of  wordsy  their  etymology  was  necessanly  to  be  oon^iw- 
ed,  and  they  ware  therefore  to  be  divided  into  primitilFes  aiai 
derivatives.  A  primitive  word,  is  that  which  can  be  traced 
no  f urtlier  to  any  English  root ;  thus  drcumspeetf  drcumumtiti 
cireumstancCf  delude^  concave^  and  eompUcate^  though  ONU- 
pounds  in  the  Latin,  are  to  us  jurimitives.  DerivativeSf  are 
aU  those  that  can  be  referred  to  any  word  in  English  of 
greater  simplicity. 

The  derivatives  I  have  referred  to  their  primitives,  with  an 
accuracy  sometimes  needless;  for  who  does  not  see  that 
remoteness  comes  from  remote^  lonely  from  /ewe,  coneamijf  firon 
concave,  and  demonstrative  from  demonstrate?  But  this 
grammatical  exuberance  the  scheme  of  my  work  did  not  allow 
me  to  repress.  It  is  of  great  importance,  in  examining  the 
general  fabric  of  a  language,  to  trace  one  word  from  anocher, 
by  noting  the  usual  modes  of  derivation  and  inflection  ;  and 
uniformity  must  be  preserved  in  systematical  works,  though 
sometimes  at  the  expense  of  particular  propriety. 

Among  other  derivatives  I  have  been  careful  to  insert  and 
elucidate  the  anomalous  plurals  of  nouns  and  preterites  of 
verbs,  which  in  the  Teutonic  dialects  aro  very  frequent,  and, 
tiiough  familiar  to  those  who  have  always  used  tbem^  inta^ 
rupt  and  embarrass  the  learners  of  our  language. 

The  two  languages  from  which  our  primitives  have  beoi 
derived  aro  the  Roman  and  Teutonic ;  under  the  Roman  I 
comproliend  the  Fronch  and  provincial  tongues ;  and  under 
the  Teutonic  range  the  Saxon,  German,  and  all  tiim*  kindred 
dialects.  Most  of  our  polysyllables  aro  Roman,  and  oor 
words  of  one  syllable  are  very  often  Teutonic. 

In  assigning  the  Roman  original,  it  has  perhaps  sometimes 
happened  that  I  have  mentioned  only  the  Latin,  when  the 
word  was  borrowed  iVom  the  Fronch ;  and  considering  myself 
as  employed  only  in  the  illustration  of  my  own  language,  I 
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liave  not  been  very  careful  to  observe  ^hetlior  the  Latin  woi*d 
be  pure  or  barbarous,  or  the  French  elegant  or  obsolete. 

For  the  Teutonic  etymologies,  I  am  commonly  indebted  to 
Junius  and  Skinner*  the  only  names  which  I  have  forborn 
to  quote  when  I  copied  tlieir  books ;  not  that  I  might  appro- 
priate their  labours  or  usurp  their  honours,  but  that  I  might 
spare  a  pei-petual  repetition  by  one  general  arkno\rle<lgment. 

Of  these,  whom  I  ouglit  not  to  mention,  but  witli  the  i-eve- 
rence  due  to  instructors  and  benefactors,  Junuis  appears  to 
have  excelled  in  extent  of  learning,  and  Skinner  in  rectitude 
of  understanding.  Junius  was  accurately  skilled  in  all  the 
northern  languages.  Skinner  probably  examined  the  ancient 
aad  remoter  dialects  only  by  occasional  inspection  into  dic- 
tionaries ;  but  the  learning  of  Junius  is  often  of  no  other  use 
than  to  show  him  a  tract  by  which  he  may  deviate  from  his 
purposCy  to  which  Skinner  always  presses  forwaid  by  the 
shortest  way.  Skinner  is  often  ignorant,  but  never  ridicu- 
lous ;  Junius  is  always  full  of  knowledge  ;  but  his  variety 
distracts  his  judgment,  and  his  learning  is  very  frequently 
disgraced  by  his  absurdities. 

The  votaries  of  the  northern  muses  will  not  perhaps  easily 
restrain  their  indignation,  when  they  find  the  name  of  Junius 
thus  degraded  by  a  disadvantageous  comparison;  but  what- 
ever reverence  is  due  to  his  diligence,  or  his  attainments,  ir 
can  be  no  criminal  degree  of  censoriousness  to  charge  thai 
etymologist  with  want  of  judgment*  who  can  seriously  derive 
dream  from  drama,  because  life  is  a  drama,  and  a  drama  Is 
a  dream ;  and  who  declares  with  a  tone  of  defiance,  that  no 
man  can  fail  to  derive  moan  from  k«'h*  memos,  single  orhofi' 
tarj/f  who  considers  that  grief  naturally  loves  to  be  alono.-^ 

•  That  I  may  not  appear  to  have  spoken  too  irreverently  of  Jiinins,  1 
have  here  subjoined  a  few  specimens  of  his  etymological  extravagance. 

Bahish,  religare,  ex  baiino  vcl  ieiriiorio  eaigere,  in  exilium  a^cre,  G.  bnunii . 
It.  bandire^  bandeggiare.  If.  bandir.  B.banncn.  JCvi  mediiscriptoresbannirr; 
diccbant.  V.  Spelm.  in  Uannuro  &  in  nanleuga.  Quoniam  vero  rrgiontun 
nrbiumq ;  limites  arduis  plerumq ;  montibus,  altis  flnminibus,  lon|>;-'^ 
deniq*,  flexiiosisq;  angustissinurum  viarum  amfractibus  incliideb.intur,  fieri 
potest  id  genus  hmites  ban  dici  ab  co  quod  Yjxthxtui  &  htt'-^xr^u  Tarentiii'm 
olinri,  sicuti  tradit  llesycbtus,  vocabantur  nt  hc^u  xntfxn  ^>ucllu:  too/.  *'  ohliqur 
ac  minima  in  rectum  tendentes  vix."  Ac  fortasse  quoque  hue  f;\cit  quod 
K«riir,  eodem  Hesychio  teste,  diccbant  o^ir  c-{4»t'^»,  montes  arduo.4. 

Kx PTT,  emtie,  vacuu«,  inam>.  A.  S.  -Sv.-uijj  Ncscio  :m  siiit  ab  «yjv  vcl 
iui}*».  Vomo,  e^'omo,  vomitu  evacuo.  Vidctiir  interim  etymologiam  banc 
non  obscurd  finnare  codex  Kush.  Mat.  xii.  "22,  ubi  antique  sciiptum  in- 
vcnimus  gemoeieb  hit  emeTig.    **  Invcnit  cam  vacantem." 

Hill,  mons,  colli:  A.  S.  hyll.  Quod  videri  potest  abscissum  ex  i:->«r}f  vel 
<e9>«»?9f,    Collis,  tumulu*,  Inousin  ri!:»no  editior.    Mom.  11.  b,  v.  511.  %:rt4*  7.; 
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Our  knowledise  of  the  norUimi  litenctiire is  SDKM^Vtttf 
of  words  midoulitedly  Teutonic,  the  original  is  nnt  ahvqnf  !tt 
be  found  in  any  anciait  language;  and  I  have  1iierelip»  ih 
sorted  Dutch  or  Cterman  substitutes,  which  I  conmder  not  wi 
radical,  but  panilel,  not  as  liie  parents,  but  sisters  of  Ite 
English. 

The  words  which  are  represented  as  thus  related  by  de* 
scent  or  cognation,  do  not  always  agree  in  sense ;  fiir  itlslh* 
cidcmt  to  words,  as  to  their  authors,  to  dcf^enerate  fkmb  iMr 
ancestors,  and  to  change  their  manners  when  ihifj  dfaafji 
their  country.  It  is  sufficient,  in  etjrmological  inqntaries,  i 
the  senses  of  kinibed  words  be  found  such  as  may  easily  fin 
into  each  otiier,  or  such  as  may  both  be  referred  to  OM  ge^ 
neralidea. 

The  etymology,  so  for  as  it  is  yet  known,  was  easily  CmsiI 
in  the  yolumes  wliere  it  is  particularly  and  professedly  de^ 
livered ;  and  by  proper  attention  to  the  rules  of  derivattw^ 
the  orthography  was  soon  adjusted.  But  to  collect  tfie  words 
of  our  language  was  a  task  of  greater  difficulty ;  the  dei- 
ciency  of  dictionaries  was  immediately  apparent ;  and  wfam 
they  wei-e  exhausted,  what  was  yet  wanting  must  be  souf^t 
by  fortuitous  and  unguided  excursions  into  books,  and  gleaned 
us  industry  should  find,  or  chance  should  oflfer  it,  in  the 
boundless  chaos  of  a  living  speech.  My  search,  however,  has 
been  either  skilful  or  lucky ;  for  I  have  much  augmented  tfM 
vocabulary. 

As  my  design  was  a  dictionary,  common  or  appellative,  I 
have  omitted  all  words  which  have  relation  to  proper  naflMs; 
such  as  Arian,  Socinian,  Cal^inist,  Benedictine,  Mahome- 
tan ;  but  have  i*etained  those  of  a  more  general  nature,  as 
Heathen,  Pagan. 

Of  the  terms  of  art  I  have  received  such  as  could  be  found 
cither  in  books  of  science  or  technical  dictionaries ;  and  have 
often  inserted,  from  philosophic^  writers,  words  which  are 
supported  perhaps  only  by  a  single  authority,  and  whidi 

«{cir«jaf9f  mMK  mnnm.  icox«r».   Ubi  authori  brevitim  scholionun  «riuw  cSp. 

Nap,  to  take  a  nap,  Dormire^  condormUcert.  C71D.  heppbn.  A.  8. 
hnsppan.  Quod  poitreinam  Tideri  potest  desumptuin  ex  wt^aic,  obflcofita^ 
tenebne ;  nihil  enim  xque  solet  conciliire  somnuin,  quiin  caliginoM  pv^ 
fttiidx  noctit  obtcuritif . 

Staxmiub^  Balbus,  blcsiu.  Goth.  STAMMS.  A.  S.  f  lamep^  pxapnp. 
D.  stam.  B.  Stimeler.  Su.  itamma.  IsL  Stamr.  Sunt  a  r«^xi»  vel  vmfuOMB^ 
nimi^  loquacitate  allot  ofTendere;  quod  impeditd  loquentes  libentiidisi 
garrire  soleant ;  rel  quod  aliis  nimii  semper  vidcantur,  etiam  parcimni 
loquentea. 
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not  admitted  into  general  use,  stand  yet  as  candidates 
or  probationers,  and  must  depend  for  their  adoption  on  the 
Buffirage  of  futurity. 

The  words  which  our  authors  have  introduced  by  their 
knowledge  of  foreign  languages,  or  ignorance  of  their  own, 
by  vanity  or  wantonness,  by  compliance  with  fashion  or  lust 
of  innovation,  I  have  registei-cd  as  tlicy  occuri*cd,  though 
commonly  only  to  censure  them,  and  warn  others  against  the 
folly  of  naturalizing  useless  foreigners,  to  tlie  injury  of  tlie 
natives. 

I  have  not  rejected  any  by  design,  merely  because  they 
were  unnecessary  or  exuberant ;  but  have  received  those 
which  by  difTeront  writers  have  been  diffci-ently  formed,  as 
viscidn  and  viscidUy^  vi.scoits^  and  inscosity. 

Compounded  or  double  words  I  have  seldom  noted,  except 
when  tliey  obtain  a  signification  different  from  tliat  which  the 
components  have  in  their  simple  state.  Thus  highwayman, 
woodman,  and  horsecourser.  require  an  explanation ;  but  of 
ikiff-iikcy  or  coachdriver,  no  notice  was  needed,  because  the 
primitives  contiiin  the  meaning  of  the  compounds. 

Words  arbitrarily  formed  by  a  constant  and  settled  analogy^ 
like  diminutive  adjectives  in  ish.  hlh, screen ish^  bluish;  adverbs 
in  ^,  as  dully^  openly ;  substantives  in  ness,  as  vi/eness./aulii" 
ntB9;  were  less  diligently  sought,  and  many  sometimes  have 
been  omitted,  when  1  had  no  authority  that  invited  me  to  insert 
them ;  not  that  they  are  not  genuine  and  regular  offsprings  of 
English  roots,  but  because  their  relation  to  the  primitive  be- 
inc  Always  the  same,  tlieir  signification  cannot  be  mistaken. 

The  verbal  nouns  in  insr^  such  as  tlie  keeping  of  tlie  castle^ 
the  itading  of  the  army,  are  always  neglected,  or  placed  only 
to  illusti*atc  the  sense  of  the  verb,  except  when  they  signify 
things  as  well  as  actions,  and  have  therefore  a  plural  number, 
as  dice/iing,  living ;  or  have  an  absolute  and  abstract  signi- 
Scation,  as  colourings  paintings  learning. 

The  participles  are  likewise  omitted,  unless,  by  signify- 
ing rather  habit  or  quality  than  action,  they  take  tlie  nature 
of  adjectives  :  as  a  thinking  man,  a  man  of  prudence ;  a  pacing 
horse*  a  hoi*se  that  can  pace ;  these  1  have  ventured  to  call 
participial  adjectives.  But  neither  are  these  always  inserted, 
o^ause  they  are  commonly  to  be  understood  witliout  any 
danger  of  mistake,  by  consulting  the  verb. 

Obsolete  words  are  admitteil  when  they  are  found  in  au- 
thors not  obselete,  or  when  they  have  any  forec  or  beauty  that 
may  deserve  revival. 

As  composition  is  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  a  lan- 
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guftge,  I  bave  endeavoured  to  make  some  roparattoB  fw  the 
universal  negligence  of  mj  predecessors,  by  inserting  great 
numbers  o(  compound  words,  as  may  be  found  under  qfter^ 
fore^  new,  nighty /air,  and  many  more.  These,  numerous  is 
they  arc,  might  be  multiplied,  but  that  use  and  curiosity  an 
here  satisfied,  and  the  frame  of  our  language,  and  modes  of 
our  combination,  amply  discovered. 

Of  some  forms  of  composition,  such  as  that  by  which  re  is 
prefixed  to  note  repetition,  and  un  to  signify  contmriety  or 
privation,  all  the  examples  cannot  be  accumulated,  beciMse 
tlie  use  of  these  particles,  if  not  wholly  arbitrary,  is  so  little 
limited,  that  tliey  are  hourly  affixed  to  new  words,  as  occa- 
sion requii*es,  or  is  imagined  to  require  ttiem. 

There  is  another  kind  of  composition  more  freqent  in  our 
language  than  perhaps  in  any  otlier,  from  which  arises  to 
foreigners  the  grea,test  difficulty.  We  modify  tlie  significa- 
tion of  many  verbs  by  a  particle  subjoined ;  as  to  come  off,  to 
escape  by  a  fetch ;  to  fall  on,  to  attack ;  to  fall  off,  to  apos- 
tatize 5  to  break  off,  to  stop  abruptly ;  to  bear  oufn  to  justify ; 
to  fall  in,  to  comply  ;  to  s^ive  over,  to  cease ;  to.?e/  off,  to  em- 
bellish ;  to  set  in,  to  begin  a  continual  tenor ;  to  set  out,  to 
begin  a  course  or  journey  ;  to  take  off,  to  copy ;  with  innu- 
merable expressions  of  the  same  kind,  of  which  some  appear 
wildly  irregular,  being  so  far  distant  fi*om  the  sense  of  the 
simple  words,  that  no  sagacity  will  be  able  to  trace  the  steps 
by  which  they  arrived  at  the  pi*esent  use.  These  I  liave  noted 
with  great  care ;  and  though  I  cannot  flatter  myself  that  the 
collection  is  complete,  I  believe  I  have  so  far  assisted  the  stu- 
dents of  our  language,  that  this  kind  of  phraseology  will  be 
no  longer  insujierable ;  and  the  combinations  of  verbs  and 
particles,  by  chance  omitted,  will  be  easily  explained  by  com- 
parison with  those  that  may  be  found. 

Many  wonls  yet  stand  sup]K)rted  only  by  the  name  of  Bai- 
ley, Ainsworth,  Philips,  or  the  contracted  Diet,  for  Diction- 
aries subjoined ;  of  the.se  I  am  not  always  certain  tliat  they 
are  read  in  any  book  but  the  works  of  lexicograi)hei*s.  (if 
such  1  have  omitted  many,  because  I  had  never  read  them : 
and  many  I  have  inserted,  because  they  may  perhaps  exist, 
though  they  have  escai)ed  my  notice ;  they  an%  however,  to 
he  yet  considered  as  resting  only  upini  the  rivdit  of  former 
dictionaries.  Otheis,  which  1  considered  as  useful,  or  know 
to  be  ju'ojier,  though  1  could  not  at  pi'esent  support  them  by 
autiiorities,  I  have  suffered  to  stand  upon  my  own  attestation, 
( laiming  the  same  privilege  with  my  predecessoi-."*,  of  being 
sometimes  credited  without  pi-oof. 
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The  words,  thus  selected  and  disposed,  are  grammatically 
considered ;  thejr  are  referred  to  the  different  parts  of  speech ; 
traced,  when  they  are  irregularly  inflected,  through  their 
various  terminations;  and  illustrated  by  observations,  not 
indeed  of  great  or  striking  importance,  separately  consider- 
ed, but  necessary  to  the  elucidation  of  our  language,  and 
hitherto  neglected  or  forgotten  by  English  grammarians. 

That  part  of  my  work  on  whicli  I  cxi)ect  malignity  most 
frequently  to  fasten,  is  the  explanation ;  in  which  I  cannot 
hope  to  satisfy  those,  who  are  ]ierhaps  not  inclined  to  be 
pleased,  since  1  have  not  always  been  able  to  satisfy  myself. 
To  interpret  a  language  by  itself  is  very  difficult ;  many 
words  cannot  be  explained  by  synonymes,  because  the  idea 
ngnificd  by  them  has  not  more  than  one  appellation ;  nor 
by  paraphi-ase,  because  simple  ideas  cannot  be  described. 
When  the  nature  of  tilings  is  unknown,  or  the  notion  unset- 
tled and  indefinite,  and  various  in  various  minds,  the  word9 
by  which  such  notions  are  conveyed,  or  sucli  things  denoted, 
will  be  ambiguous  and  perplexed.  And  such  is  tJie  fate  of 
hapless  lexicograpiiy,  that  not  only  darkness  but  light  im- 
pedes and  distresses  it ;  things  may  be  not  only  too  little, 
but  too  much  known,  to  be  happily  illustrated.  To  explain, 
requires  the  use  of  terms  less  abstruse  than  that  which  is  to 
be  explained,  and  such  terms  cannot  always  be  found ;  for  as 
■othing  can  be  proved  but  by  supiiosing  something  intuitively 
known,  and  evident  without  proof,  so  nothing  can  be  defined 
but  by  the  use  of  words  too  plain  to  admit  a  definition. 

Other  words  there  arc,  of  which  tlie  sense  is  too  subtile  and 
evanescent  to  be  fixed  in  a  paraphi*ase ;  such  ai-e  all  those 
which  are  by  the  grammarians  termed  expletives,  and  in  dead 
languages,  are  suffered  to  pass  for  empty  sounds,  of  no  other 
use  than  to  fill  a  vei*se,  or  to  modulate  a  period,  but  which 
are  easily  peixeived  in  living  tongues  to  have  power  and  em- 
^asis,  though  it  be  sometimes  such  as  no  otiier  form  of  ex- 
pression can  convey. 

My  labour  has  likewise  been  much  inct^ased  by  a  class  of 
verbs  too  fi*ci|uent  in  tlie  Englisli  language,  of  which  the  sig- 
nification is  so  loose  and  general,  the  use  so  vague  and  inde- 
terminate, and  the  senses  detortcd  so  widely  fi*om  tlie  first 
idea,  that  it  is  hard  to  ti*ace  them  through  the  maze  of  varia- 
tion, to  catch  them  on  the  brink  of  utter  inanity,  to  circum- 
Hcribe  them  by  any  limitations,  or  inteiiii^t  thrm  by  any 
words  of  distinct  and  settle«l  meaning ,  such  are  bear 9  breaks 
eome^  casi^  fuUf  get^  give^  do,  put^  set,  go^  rnn^  make,  iake, 
(urn,  throw.     If  of  these  tlio  whole  power  is  not  accurately 
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ddiveredt  it  must  be  remembered,  that  while  our  language  ifl 
yet  living,  and  variable  by  the  caprice  of  every  one  that 
speaks  it,  these  words  are  hourly  sliifting  their  relations,  and 
can  no  more  be  a8cei*tained  in  a  dictionary,  than  a  grove,  in 
the  agitation  of  a  stoim,  can  be  accurately  delineated  firom 
its  picture  in  the  water. 

The  particles  are,  among  all  nations,  applied  with  so  great 
latitude,  that  they  are  not  easily  reducible  under  any  reeular 
scheme  of  explication  :  this  difficulty  is  not  less,  nor  perhaps 
greater,  in  English,  than  in  other  languages.  I  have  labour- 
ed them  with  diligence,  I  hope  with  success ;  such  at  least  as 
can  be  expected  in  a  task,  which  no  man,  however  learned  or 
sagacious,  has  yet  been  able  to  perform. 

Some  woixls  there  are  which  I  cannot  explain,  be€au8e  I  do 
not  understand  them ;  these  might  have  been  omitted  verj 
often  with  little  inconvenience,  but  I  would  not  so  far  indulge 
my  vanity  as  to  decline  this  confession  ;  for  when  Tully  owns 
himself  ignorant  whether  lessus,  in  the  twelve  tables,  means 
a  funeral  song,  or  mourning  garment ;  and  Aristotle  doubts 
whether  cvftvi  in  the  Iliad,  signifies  a  mule,  or  muleteer,  I 
may  surely,  without  shame,  leave  some  obscurities  to  happier 
industry  or  future  information. 

The  rigour  of  inteqsrctative  lexicography  requires  that  the 
explanation^  and  the  word  explained,  should  be  always  re- 
dprocal ;  this  I  have  always  endcavouivd,  but  could  not 
always  attain.  Words  ai*e  seldom  exactly  synonymous;  a 
new  term  wsts  not  introduced,  but  because  the  former  was 
thouglit  inadequate ;  names,  lliei-efore,  have  often  many  ideas, 
but  few  ideas  have  many  names.  It  was  then  ne<:essary  to 
use  the  pi*oximate  word,  for  the  deficiency  of  single  terms  can 
very  seldom  be  supplied  by  circumlocution ;  nor  is  the  incon- 
venience great  of  such  m;iti!atiMl  interpiTtations,  because  the 
sense  may  easily  be  collected  entire  from  the  examples. 

In  every  word  of  extensive  use,  it  was  i-equisite  to  mark 
the  pi-ogress  of  its  metiniiig,  and  sliow  by  what  gradations 
of  intermediate  sense  it  has  passed  from  its  primitive  to  its 
remote  and  accidental  signification  ;  so  that  every  foregoing 
explanation  should  tend  to  that  which  follows,  and  the  series 
be  regularly  concatenated  fi-om  the  first  notion  to  the  last. 

This  is  specious  but  not  always  practicable;  kindred  sen- 
ses may  be  so  interwoven,  that  the  perplexity  cannot  be  dis- 
entangled, nor  any  i-eason  be  assigned  why  one  should  be 
ranged  before  the  other.  When  the  i*adical  idea  branches 
out  into  parallel  ramifications,  how  can  a  consecutive  series 
be  formed  of  senses  in  their  nature  collateral  ?    The  shades 
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•nninc  Nnmctinicn  jiatH  ImperrqiHItly  into  fach  other,  so 
t  Uiongli  on  iHic  side  tlicy  apparently  riififer,  jet  it  is  iin- 
bblc  In  mark  the  [loitit  or  cunUrL  Ideas  uf  tlie  saine 
f  ihoiigti  not  exaclly  nitkn,  att  Mimi-limrM  no  liltlo  itifier- 
that  no  wordN  ran  fxprewi  the  flissitnilituile.  though  th« 
9  r»illy  piTci'ivcs  it  whrii  tlwy  ««■  exhibited  together; 
'nin«1ini(^  tliei-r  !<«  unch  a  roniliHinii  of  aco(^tu1ii>ti%  thai 
mxttt.  is  wraried,  and  distinction  puzxlcd,  and  jMirtte- 
p  hrn^elf  litirrie.s  t<i  an  end,  by  crowding  tugetlier  what 
mat  RTparute. 

e  cttmiilaint^  or  difficulty  will,  by  those  that  have 
r  roiuiden^l  wonlit  tteyond  their  [rapulai'  use,  be  thought 
rth«  jargon  of  a  mun  willing  to  magnify  his  lahourN,  and 
am  veneration  to  his  studies  by  involution  and  obscurity. 
w  ewry  art  is  obscHni  to  tliojw!  that  ha^  c  not  leamwi  it ; 
I  uncrrtainty  of  tcrni.s,  and  conimixtntri  of  ideas,  is  well 
Irh  tu  tliose:  who  have  Jaine^l  philosophy  with  grammar; 
llf  f  have  not  expressed  them  very  clearly,  it  must  be  rr- 
llbrred  tJiat  I  am  speaking  of  that  which  wurds  are  insuf- 
bnt  to  explain. 

Ihe  original  sense  of  wonls  is  often  driven  out  of  nse  by 
r  metaphorical  aeeqttations,  yet  ninst  be  inserted  for  the 
)  of  a  regular  oiigi nation.  Thus  I  know  nnt  whether 
ttir  is  used  for  mulrn'af  heal,  or  wlielhcr  Jloffrant,  in 
lah,  ever  signifteN  llie  same  with  /turning;  yet  sneh  aro 
_riinilive  ideiis  of  these  words,  which  ai-o  tlierelbre  act 
i,  thoogli  without  examples,  that  the  figurati\t  scnsus  may 
mnmadiously  deduced. 

ich  is  the  exuberance  of  signification  which  many  wonls 

B  obtained,  that  it  was  sran-ely  possible  to  collect  all  tlicir 

bns ;  wmietimes  the  meaning  of  derivatives  mnst  be  xiinghl 

lie  mother  term,  and  sometimes  deficient  explanationN  of 

■  primitive  nia>  he  •^iqiplied  in  the  train  of  derivation.     In 

owe  of  doul)t  or  difficultj'.  it  will  be  always  proper  to 

niw  all  the  words  of  the  same  races  fur  sonie  words  are 

[fatly  paxsed  over  to  avoi<l  repi'tition,  srime  admitted  easier 

I  rlean;r  explanation  than  otliers.  and  all  will  be  better 

)od,  Hs  they  are  considered  iu  a  greater  \ai'iety  of   < 

ires  and  relatitms. 

J  tlie  iiiter[)retatiuns  of  wnrtls  arc  not  written  with  tlin 

!  itkill,  or  the  same  happiness;  things  ei)ually  easy  ia  " 

imIvm,  are  nut  all   ^-({uaUy  eaxy  tu  any   single   niind. 

Bry  UTitcr  of  a  long  work  commits  errors,  where  then) 

«rs  neither  ambignity  to  mislead,  nor  obscurity, 1o  eon- 

d  him  !  and  in  a  seurih  like  this,  miinj  felicities  of  ex- 
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{iression  will  be  casually  overlooked,  many  conyenient  panl- 
els  will  be  forgptten,  and  many  particulars  will  adnut 
improvement  from  a  mind  utterly  unequal  to  tiie  whole  per 
fonnance. 

But  many  seeming  faults  are  to  be  imputed  rather  to  tlie 
nature  of  tlie  undertaking  tlian  the  negligence  of  the  performer. 
Thus  some  explanations  arc  unavoidably  reci])rocal  or  circih 
lar,  as  hind^  the  feniale  of  the  stag ;  stag^  tlie  male  qf  the 
hind ;  sometimes  easier  words  are  changed  into  harder,  as 
burial  into  sepvlture  or  interment,  drier  into  dtsiccative^  drjf' 
ness  into  siccity  or  aridity ,  Jit  into  paroxysm ;  for  the  easiMi 
word,  whatever  it  be,  can  never  be  translated  into  one  more 
easy.  But  easiness  and  difficulty  are  merely  relative ;  and  if 
the  present  prevalence  of  our  language  should  invite  foreign- 
ers to  this  Dictionary,  many  will  be  assisted  by  those  words 
which  now  seem  only  to  increase  or  produce  obscurity.  Fv 
this  reason  I  have  endeavoured  frequently  to  join  a  Teutonic 
and  Roman  interpi*etation,  ^  to  cheer ^  gladden,  or  exhilarate, 
that  every  learner  of  English  may  be  assisted  by  his  own 
tongue. 

The  solution  of  all  diflSculties,  and  the  supply  of  all  defects, 
must  be  sought  in  the  examples  subjoined  to  the  various 
senses  of  each  word,  and  i*anged  according  to  the  time  of 
their  authors. 

When  I  first  collected  these  authoritie>s,  I  was  desirous  ttiat 
every  quotation  should  be  useful  to  some  other  end  than  the 
illustration  of  a  word ;  I  thei'efore  extracted  from  philoso- 
phers, principles  of  science;  from  historians,  remarkable 
facts;  from  chemists,  complete  processes ;  from  divines,  strik- 
ing exhortations;  and  from  poets,  beautiful  descriptions. 
Such  is  design,  while  it  is  yet  a  distance  from  execution. 
When  the  time  called  upon  me  to  range  this  accumulation  of 
elegance  and  wisdom  into  an  alphabetical  series,  I  soon  dis- 
covered that  the  bulk  of  my  volumes  would  fright  away  the 
student,  and  was  forced  to  depart  fn)m  my  scheme  of  includ- 
ing all  tliat  was  pleasing  or  useful  in  English  literature,  and 
reduce  my  transcripts  very  often  to  clusters  of  words,  ia 
which  scai*cely  any  meaning  is  retained ;  thus  to  the  weari- 
ness of  copying,  I  was  condemned  to  add  the  vexation  ef  ex- 
punging. Some  passage.s  I  have  yet  spared,  which  may  re- 
lieve the  labour  of  verbal  searches,  and  interspersed  with 
verdure  and  flowers  the  dusty  deserts  of  barren  philology. 

The  examples,  thus  mutilated,  are  no  longer  to  be  consi- 
dered as  conveying  the  sentiments  or  doctrine  of  their  authon; 
the  word  for  the  sake  of  which  they  are  inserted^  witli  aU  its 
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appendant  dances,  has  been  carefully  preserved ;  but  it  may 
aometimea  happen,  by  hasty  detruncation,  that  the  general 
tendency  of  the  sentence  may  be  changed ;  the  divine  may 
desert  his  tenets,  or  the  philosopher  his  system. 

Some  of  the  examples  have  been  taken  from  writers  who 
were  ne^-er  mentioned  as  masters  of  elegance,  or  models  of 
style ;  but  wonls  must  be  sought  where  they  are  used ;  and 
in  what  pages*  eminent  for  purity,  can  terms  of  manufacture 
cnr  agriculture  be  found?  Many  quotations  serve  no  other 
purpose  than  that  of  proving  the  bare  existence  of  wonls,  and 
are  therefore  selected  ^ith  less  scrupulousness  than  those 
which  are  to  teach  their  structures  and  relations. 

My  pui'posc  wsis  to  ailmit  no  testimony  of  living  authors, 
duit  I  might  not  be  misled  by  partiality,  and  that  none  of  my 
contemporaries  might  have  reason  to  complain ;  nor  have  I 
departed  from  this  resolution,  but  when  some  performance  of 
uncommon  excellence  excited  my  veneration,  when  my  me- 
mory supplied  me  from  late  books,  with  an  example  tliatwas 
wanting,  or  wlien  u\y  heart,  in  the  tenderness  of  friendship, 
solicited  admission  for  a  favourite  name. 

So  far  have  I  been  from  any  care  to  grace  my  pages  w^ith 
BMidem  decorations,  that  1  have  studiously  endeavoured  to 
collect  examples  and  authorities  fi^om  the  writers  before  the 
restoration,  whose  works  I  regard  as  the  fvelkof  Ent^lish  urf 
defiled  J  as  the  pure  soui*ces  of  genuine  diction.  Our  language, 
for  almost  a  century,  has,  by  the  concurrence  of  many  causes, 
been  gradually  departing  from  its  original  Teutonic  character, 
and  deviating  towards  a  Gallic  structure  and  phraseology, 
from  which  it  ought  to  be  our  endeavour  to  recal  it  by  mak- 
ing our  ancient  volumes  tlie  ground  work  of  style,  admitting 
among  the  additions  of  later  times,  only  such  as  may  supply 
real  deficiencies,  such  as  are  readily  adopted  by  the  genius  of 
oar  tongue,  and  incorporate  easily  with  our  native  idioms. 

But  as  every  language  has  a  time  of  rudeness  antecedent 
to  perfection,  as  well  as  of  false  refinement  and  declension,  I 
have  been  cautious  lest  my  zeal  for  antiquity  might  drive  mo 
into  times  too  remote,  and  ci'owd  my  book  with  wonis  now 
INI  longer  understood.  I  have  fixed  Sidney's  works  f<n'  the 
boundary,  beyond  whirli  I  make  few  extnrsions.  From  the 
antliors  which  roMo  in  the  time  of  F^lizabeth,  a  speccli  might 
be  formed  adequate  to  all  tlie  puriM)ses  of  use  and  elegance. 
it*  the  language  oi*th(M>logy  were  extracted  from  Hooker  and 
Uie  translation  of  tiic  Dihle ;  the  terms  of  natural  knowleilge 
from  Bacon  ;  the  phrases  of  jNdicy,  war,  ami  navigation,  from 
Aaleigli :  the  diulrct  of  poetry  and  fiction,  from  Spenser  and 
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Sidney ;  and  the  diction  of  c4>mmon  life  from  Shakspearef  few 
ideas  would  be  lost  to  mankind,  for  want  of  English  wordt^ 
in  which  they  mif;ht  be  expressed. 

It  is  not  sufficient  that  a  word  is  found,  unless  it  be  so  com- 
bine<i  as  that  its  meaning  is  apparently  determined  by  the 
tract  and  tenor  of  the  sentence ;  such  passages  I  hav0  there- 
fore chosen,  and  when  it  happened  tliat  any  author  gave  a 
definition  of  a  term,  or  such  an  explanation  as  is  equivalcBt 
to  a  definition,  I  have  placed  his  authority  as  a  supplement  ta 
my  own,  without  regai-d  to  the  chronological  order,  which  is 
otherwise  observed. 

Some  words,  indeed,  stand  unsupported  by  any  authority, 
but  they  are  commonly  derivative  nouns  or  adverbs,  formed 
from  their  primitives  by  regular  and  constant  analogy,  or 
names  of  things  seldom  occuiring  in  books,  or  words  of  which 
I  have  reason  to  doubt  the  existence. 

There  is  moi'e  danger  of  censure  from  the  multiplicity  than 
paucity  of  examples  ;  authorities  will  sometimes  seem  to  have 
accumulated  without  necessity  or  use,  and  perhaps  some  will 
be  found,  wliich  might,  without  loss.,  have  been  omitted.  But 
a  work  of  this  kind  is  not  hastily  to  be  charged  with  super- 
fluities ;  those  quotations,  whicli  to  careless  or  unskilful  pe- 
rusers appear  only  to  i*epeat  the  same  sense,,  will  often  exhibit, 
to  a  more  accurate  examiner,  diversities  of  signification,  ou 
at  least,  afibi*d  different  shades  of  the  same  meaning ;  one  will 
show  the  word  applied  to  persons,  another  to  things;  one  will 
expi'ess  an  ill,  another  a  good,  and  a  tliird,  a  noutral  sense ; 
one  will  pi^ove  the  expi*ession  genuine  fi*oni  an  ancient  author; 
another  will  show  it  elegant  from  a  modem ;  a  doubtful 
authority  is  con'oboratcd  by  another  of  moi*c  ciHsdit;  an  am- 
biguous  sentence  is  ascei'tained  by  a  passage  clear  and  deter* 
minatc ;  tiie  word,  how  often  soever  re|)eated,  appears  with 
new  associates  and  in  different  combinations,  and  every  quo- 
tation contni)ute8  sometliing  to  tlie  stability  or  enlargement  of 
tlie  language. 

When  M  onls  aiT  used  equivocally,  I  rcceive  them  in  either 
sense;  when  they  are  metaphorical,  I  adopt  them  in  their 
primitive  acceptation. 

I  have  sometimes,  though  rai*ely,  yielded  to  tJie  teraptatioa 
of  exiiibiting  a  genealogy  of  sentiments,  by  showing  how  one 
author  copied  tlie  thoughts  and  diction  of  another  :  such  quo- 
tations are  indeed  little  nioi-e  than  repetitions.  wJiich  might 
justly  be  censui*ed,  did  they  not  gratify  the  mind,  by  afibi-duig 
a  kind  of  intellectual  history. 

The  various  syntactical  structures  occurring  in  the  exam- 
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^€8  have  been  carefully  noted  ;  tlie  license  or  negligence  w  tli 
irhkh  many  wonis  have  been  hitherto  used,  has  made  our 
stj>'le  capricious  and  indeterminate;  when  the  different  com* 
buiations  of  tlie  same  word  ains  exhibited  together,  tiie  pre- 
ference is  readily  given  to  propriety,  and  I  have  often  cndea- 
Toared  to  dii-cct  the  choice. 

Thus  have  1  laboui*ed,  by  settling  the  orthography,  display- 
ng  the  analogy,  regulating  the  structures,  and  ascertaining 
Hk  signification  of  English  words,  to  perform  all  the  p.irts  of 
a  fiuthful  lexicographer ;  but  I  have  not  always  executed  my 
own  scheme,  oi*  satisfied  my  own  expectations.  The  work, 
whatever  proofs  of  diligence  and  attention  it  may  exhibit,  is 
jit  capable  of  many  improvements  ;  Uie  oi*thography  which 
I  recommend  is  still  controveHible :  the  etymology  which  I 
adopt  is  uncci*tain,  and  p<Thaps  frequently  erroneous:  tlie 
explanations  ai-c  sometimes  too  much  contracted,  and  some- 
tones  too  much  diffiiscMl :  the  significations  are  distinguished 
nther  with  subtility  than  skill,  and  the  attention  is  harassed 
with  unnecessary  minutene^is. 

The  examples  ai'c  too  often  injudiciously  truncated,  and 
periiaps  sometimes,  I  hojK;  very  rarely,  alleged  in  a  mistaken 
flense ;  for  in  making  tiiis  collection,  I  trusted  moi*e  to  me- 
BU>ry,  than,  in  a  state  of  disquiet  and  embari'assment,  memory 
cam  contain,  and  pui*posed  to  supply  at  the  review  what  was 
kit  incomplete  in  the  first  transcription. 

Many  terms  appi-opriated  to  particular  occupations,  though 
wcessary  and  significant,  are  undoubtedly  omitted ;  and  of 
the  words  most  studiously  considei*ed  and  exemplified,  many 
MBses  have  escaped  observation. 

Yet  these  failuiTs,  liowever  frcHjuent,  may  admit  extenua- 
tion and  apology.  To  liave  attempted  much  is  always  laud- 
akle,  e\"en  wlu»n  the  enterprise  is  above  the  stivngth  that 
Bodertakes  it;  to  i-est  below  liLs  own  aim  is  incident  to  every 
oae  whase  fancy  is  active,  and  whose*  views  aw.  compreheU' 
stTe;  nor  is  any  man  satisiied  witli  himself  because  he  has 
dime  much,  but  because  he  can  conceive  little.  Mhen  first 
I  engaged  in  this  W4)rk,  I  i-esolved  to  leave  neither  words  nor 
things  unexamined,  and  ]>lease<l  myself  with  a  prospect  of  the 
hmm  which  I  should  irvel  away  in  feasts  of  literatui-e,  the 
obomre  i-ecesses  of  northern  learning  wiiicli  I  should  enter 
•ad  ransack,  the  tivasui«es  w  ith  which  I  expecti'd  every  search 
into  those  neglected  mines  to  reward  my  labour,  and  the  tri- 
nnpii  with  which  I  should  display  my  ac(iuisitions  to  man- 
kind. li\  hen  1  hail  thus  inquii-cd  into  the  original  of  wonls, 
I  Tvnolved  to  shi>w  likewise  my  attention  to  things ;  to  pierce 

VOL.    I. — 2   O 
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deep  into  vrery  Hcicnce,  to  inquire  tim  nature  of  every  nk 
ftance  of  which  1  inserted  the  name,  to  limit  every  idea^t 
deflnitiOD  strictly  logical,  and  exhibit  every  production  of  Mt 
or  nature  in  an  accurate  description,  that  my  book  might  be 
in  place  of  all  other  dictionariee,  whether  appellative  ortedi- 
nical.  But  these  were  the  dreums  of  a  poet  doomed  st  lat 
to  wake  a  lexicogi-aplier.  I  soon  found  that  it  is  too  latB  li 
look  for  instruments,  when  the  work  calls  for  execution,  Ml 
ftat  whatever  abilities  1  had  brought  to  my  task,  with  AON 
I  mnat  fln»tly  perform  it.  To  deliberate  whenever  I  dottbt* 
«d,  to  Inquire  whenever  I  vas  ignoranti  would  have  pro- 
tracted ^  undertaking  without  end,  and,  periiapa,  wrtihoat 
much  improvement :  for  I  did  not  find  by  my  first  experi- 
ments, mat  what  1  had  not  of  my  own  was  easily  to  be  ob- 
tained ;  I  ^w  that  one  inquiry  only  gave  occasion  to  anothw, 
tbftt  hook  referred  to  book,  tliat  tu  search  was  Dot  sjwajs  I* 
find,  and  to  find  was  not  always  to  bo  informed  ;  and  lint 
thus  to  pursue  perfection,  was,  like  the  first  inhabiturti  of 
'  Arcadia,  to  chase  the  sun,  which,  when  they  had  reached  fte 
hill  where  he  seemed  to  rest,  was  still  beheld  at  tlte  atm 
distance  from  them. 

I  then  contracted  my  design,  determining  to  confide  is 
myself,  and  no  longer  to  solicit  auxiliaries,  which  prodaeel 
more  incumbrance  than  assistance ;  by  this  I  obtainra  at  hast 
one  advantage,  that  I  set  limits  to  my  work,  wliich  wooM  ii 
time  he  ended,  though  not  completed. 

Despondency  has  never  so  far  prevailed  as  to  depress  mt 
to  negligence  :  some  faults  will  at  lastappeartobetheeflMi 
of  anxious  diligence  and  persevering  activity.  The  nlcend 
subtle  ramifications  of  meaning,  were  not  easily  avoided  by 
a  mind  intent  upon  accuracy,  and  convinced  of  the  neuiwltj 
of  disentangling  combinations,  and  separating  similitadH. 
Many  of  the  distinctions  which  to  common  readers  a)fear 
useless  and  idle,  will  be  found  real  and  important  by  wa 
versed  in  the  school  of  philosophy,  without  which  nodictiAsatj 
can  ever  be  accurately  compiled,  or  skilfully  examined. 

Some  senses  however  there  arc,  which,  though  not  Ae 
same,  are  yet  so  nearly  allied,  that  they  arc  often  confoimAl 
Most  men  think  indistinctly,  and  therefore  cannot  speak  witk 
exactness ;  and  ronsequentiy  some  examples  might  be  iadif- 
ferently  put  to  cither  signification ;  this  uncerbuntf  is  nottB 
he  imputed  to  me,  who  do  not  fnrm,  but  register  the  language; 
who  do  not  teach  men  how  they  should  think,  but  relate  bow 
Ihcy  have  hitherto  expressed  their  thoughts. 

Tha  imperfect  sense  of  some  examples  I  lunentedt  btf 
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rould  not  remedy,  and  liope  Dioy  will  bo  rompcnsatod  by  in- 
nurorriiblc  pusKageit  scletttd  witli  iH-iipripty,  ami  preserxcd 
ttitb  vxHCtticss :  some  Hliiniiig  with  H|iiu-ks  of  Imstgi  nation, 
1U14)  Mini'  reitlutr  witli  treasures  of  wiailum. 

The  orlliograpliy  and  etymology,  thougli  imperfect,  are 
not  iinprrfcct  for  want  of  care,  but  liccauxe  care  will  not  ol* 
w«;x  be  >«iircui!iful,  and  recollcrtion  or  intbi-mation  come  too 
bJbe  for  <i8c. 

That  many  terms  of  ui-t  and  manufacture  are  omitted, 
must  bv  frankly  acknowledged ;  but  for  tbiij  defect  1  may 
boldly  allfge  that  it  was  unavoidable;  I  could  nut  visit 
ravernH  to  learn  tbv  miner's  language,  nor  take  a  voyage  to 
ptrfcrt  my  skill  in  tlic  dialect  of  navigation,  nor  visit  th« 
HareliouM'H  uf  mriThiuit^i  and  shops  of  artlftcers,  to  gain  the 
tuiinvs  of  wares,  tools  and  oja^ratiouH,  of  which  no  mention  is 
f'lund  in  hooks;  ^tliat  favourable  accident,  or  vasy  in(|uiry 
brought  within  my  i-each.  has  not  been  n<;glerted ;  but  it  Itau 
hwn  a  hu|H'le!)H  labour  to  glean  up  uoi-ds,  by  courting  living 
information,  and  contesting  with  the  aullenncss  of  one,  and 
Ibr  riHighness  of  another. 

To  furittsh  the  academicians  del/a  Crusca  with  words  of 

tlibi  kind,  a  series  of  comediea  called  "  la  Ficra."  or  "  tlio 

Fair,"  w  as  profcHsi'dly  written  by  Dutmai-oti :  but  i  liad  no 

jfach  assistant,  and  therefoi-e  whs  content  to  want  what  they 

UiHSt  have  waut«d  likewise,  had  they  not  luckily  been  sosup- 

HF^Mor  are  all  words  wliiih  are  not  found  in  the  vocabulary* 

^TO  be  lamrntu4l  as  omtssiun-s.     Of  the  labonous  and  mercan* 

tile  )uiH.  of  the  people,  th^Oirtionlsin  a  great  measure  casual 

and  niutablf  :  many  of  their  terms  are  foi'med  for  some  tem- 

y  or  local  convenience,  and,  tliough  current  at  certain 

K  and  places,  aiv  in  utliers  utterly  uiiknoiAn.  This  fugi- 

c  rant,  which  is  alnays  in  a  state  of  increase  or  decays 

tot  he  regarded  an  any  pail  of  the  durable  materials  of  a 

""langxage,  and  tliei-eforc  must  be  suffered  to  perish  with  otlier 

tirnii;s  unworthy  of  preservation. 

1'  an-  will  sometimes  betray  to  the  appearance  of  negligence, 
ilc  Hint  is  catching  opportunities  which  seldom  occur,  will 
suin-r  tboHe  to  pass  by  unregarded,  wldch  he  txpects  hourly 
tu  return  :  lie  that  is  searching  for  rare  and  remote  things* 
will  ncf;k-ct  Uiose  tliat  arc  obvious  and  familiar  ;  thus  many 
of  the  most  common  and  cursory  woiilsbavr  been  inserted 
witli  liiih-  illustration,  because,  in  gathering  tlic  authorities,  I 
fuiiiiirr  lo  copy  those  which  I  thought  likely  to  occur  whenever 
tlicy  wcn^  wanted.  It  is  remarkable  that,  in  reiiewiii 
wy  rollection,  1  found  Uie  word  seu  unexcmplified. 
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Thus  it  happens,  that  in  things  difficult  there  is  dMBger 
from  ignorance,  and  in  things  easy  from  confidence ;  the  mindt 
afraid  of  greatness,  and  disdainful  of  littleness,  hastily  with- 
draws herself  from  painful  searches*  and  passes  with  scon* 
ful  rapidity  over  tasks  not  adequate  to  her  powers,  sometimes 
too  secure  for  caution,  and  again  too  anxious  for  vigonMi 
effort;  sometimes  idle  in  a  plain  path,  and  sometimes  dis- 
tracted in  labyrinths,  and  dissipated  by  different  intentions* 

A  lai^  work  is  difficult  because  it  is  large,  even  thongii 
all  its  parts  might  singly  be  performed  with  facility ;  wbae 
there  are  many  things  to  be  done,  each  must  be  allowed  Us 
share  of  time  and  labour,  in  the  proportion  only  which  it  beais 
to  the  whole ;  nor  can  it  be  exi^ected  that  the  stones  wbick 
form  the  dome  of  a  temple  should  be  squared  and  polished  like 
the  diamond  of  a  ring. 

Of  the  event  of  this  work,  for  wiiich,  having  laboured  it 
with  so  much  application,  I  cannot  but  have  some  degree  of 
pai'ental  fondness,  it  is  natural  to  form  conjectures.  Those 
who  have  been  persuaded  to  think  well  of  my  design,  will 
require  that  it  should  fix  our  language,  and  put  a  stop  te 
those  alterations  which  time  und  chance  have  hitherto  been 
suffered  to  make  in  it  without  opposition.  With  tliis  conse- 
quence I  will  confess  that  I  flattered  myself  for  a  w  bile ;  bit 
now  begin  to  fear  that  I  have  indulged  expectation  which 
neither  reason  nor  experience  can  justify.  When  we  see  men 
gi*ow  old  and  die  at  a  ceitain  time  one  aftiT  another,  frcNH 
century  to  century,  we  laugh  at  the  elixir  tliat  promises  to 
pi*olong  life  to  a  thousand  yeai-s ;  and  with  equal  justness 
may  the  lexicographer  be  derided,  who.  being  able  to  produce 
no  example  of  a  nation  that  has  pi*eserved  their  words 
and  phrases  from  mutability,  shall  inmgine  that  his  dictkn 
nary  can  embahn  his  language,  and  secure  it  fi-om  corhip- 
tion  and  decay  ;  that  it  is  in  his  power  to  change  sublunary 
nature,  and  clear  the  world  at  once  from  folly,  vanity,  and  af- 
fectation. 

Witii  this  hope,  however,  academies  have  been  instituted, 
to  guard  the  avenues  of  their  languages,  to  retain  fugitives^ 
and  repulse  intniders  ;  but  their  vigilance  and  activity  havd 
hithei*to  been  vain ;  sounds  are  too  volatile  and  subtile  for  legfl 
irstraints ;  to  enchain  syllables,  and  to  lash  the  wind,  are 
equally  the  undertakings  of  pride,  unwilling  to  measure  its 
desires  by  its  strength.  The  French  language  has  visibly 
changed  under  the  inspection  of  the  academy ;  the  style  of 
Amelot*s  translation  of  father  Paul  is  observed  bvLe  Couravcr 
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Id  be  tin  peu  passe  ;  and  no  Italian  will  maintain,  that  the 
Miction  of  any  modern  writer  is  not  perceptibly  different  from 
iiuit  of  Boccace,  Machiavci,  or  Caro. 
*  Total  and  sudden  ti*ansformations  of  a  language  seldom 
ksfipen ;  conquests  and  migrations  are  now  very  raiT  ;  but 
Ihere  are  other  causes  of  change,  which,  though  slow  in  their 
fperation<i  and  invisible  in  their  progress,  arc  perhaps  as 
Mack  superior  to  human  resistance,  as  the  involutions  of  the 
dtjf  or  intumescence  of  the  tide.  Commerce,  however  ncces- 
mrff  however  lucrative,  as  it  depraves  the  mannei^s,  corrupts 
Ike  language;  they  that  have  frequent  intercourse  with 
itmngers,  to  whom  they  endeavour  to  accommodate  themselves, 
mmat  in  time  learn  a  'mingled  dialect^  like  the  Jargon  which 
mrves  the  traffickers  on  the  Mediterranean  and  Indian  coasts. 
This  will  not  always  be  confined  to  the  exchange,  the  ware* 
imise,  or  the  port,  but  will  be  communicated  by  degi*ees  to 
other  ranks  of  the  people,  and  be  at  last  incorporated  with 
the  current  speech. 

There  arc  likewise  internal  causes,  equally  forcible.  The 
language  most  likely  t(>  continue  long  without  alteration, 
would  be  that  of  a  nation  raised  a  little,  and  but  a  little, 
abore  barbarity,  secluded  from  strangers,  and  totally  employ- 
ed in  procuring  the  conveniences  of  life  ;  either  without  books, 
er,  like  some  of  the  Mahometan  countries,  witli  very  few ; 
men  thus  busied  and  unleai*ned,  having  only  such  words  as 
coBimon  use  i*e(|uii'es,  would  perhaps  long  continue  to  express 
the  same  notions  by  the  same  signs.  But  no  such  constancy 
can  be  expected  in  a  |)eople  )M>lished  by  ai*ts,  and  classed  by 
sakordination,  where  one  part  of  the  (*ommunity  is  sustained 
and  accommodated  by  the  labour  of  the  other.  Those  who 
hare  much  leisure  to  think,  will  always  be  enlarging  the 
stock  of  ideas ;  and  every  incwase  of  knowledge,  whether 
real  or  fancied,  will  pi-odure  new  words,  or  combinations  of 
wortls.  When  the  mind  is  unchained  from  necessit}',  it  will 
range  after  convenience  :  when  it  is  left  at  large  in  the  fields 
of  speculation,  it  will  shift  opinions;  as  any  custom  is  dis- 
used, the  words  that  expressed  it  must  perish  with  it :  as  any 
opinion  gi*ows  popular,  it  will  iimovatc  speech  in  tlic  same 
proportion  as  it  alters  pi*actice. 

As.  by  the  cultivation  of  various  sciences,  a  language  is 
amplified,  it  will  be  nioi-e  furnished  with  woi-ds  <leflccted 
fttHn  their  original  sense ;  the  geometrician  will  talk  of  a 
.courtier's  zenitli,  or  the  eccentric  vii-tue  of  a  wild  hero,  and 
the  physician  of  sanguine  exiiectations,  and  phlegmatic  de- 
lays.    Copiousness  of  speech  will  give  opjiort unities  to  ca- 
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pricions  choice,  by  which  some  words  will  be  preferredy  ail 
others  degraded  ;  vicissitudes  of  fashion  will  enforce  the  use 
of  new,  or  extend  the  signification  of  known  terms.  Thetropa 
of  poetiy  will  make  hourly  encroachments,  and  the  metapho* 
rical  will  become  the  cuirent  sense ;  pronunciation  will  be 
varied  by  levity  or  ignorance,  and  tlie  pen  must  at  len|;tb 
comply  with  the  tongue ;  illiterate  writers  will,  at  one  tnn 
or  other,  by  public  infatuation,  rise  into  renown,  who,  not 
knowing  the  original  import  of  words,  will  use  them  with 
colloquial  licentiousness,  confound  distinction,  and  forget 
propriety.  As  politeness  increases,  some  expressions  will 
be  considered  as  too  gross  and  vulgar  for  tiie  delicate,  odiers 
as  too  formal  and  ceremonious  for  the  gay  and  airy ;  wm 
phrases  ai'e  therefore  adopted,  which  must,  for  the  same  rea- 
sons, be  in  time  dismissed.  Swift,  in  his  petty  treatise  m 
the  English  language,  allows  that  new  words  must  somettnies 
be  introduced,  but  proposes  that  none  should  be  sufTcrcd  to  be- 
come obsolete.  But  what  makes  a  word  obsolete,  more  thin 
general  agreement  to  forbear  it  ?  and  how  shall  it  be  conti- 
nued, when  it  conveys  an  offensive  idea,  or  recalled  again  iato 
flic  mouths  of  mankind,  when  it  has  once  become  unfamiliir 
by  disuse,  and  unpleasing  by  unfamiliarity  P 

There  is  another  cause  of  alteration  more  prevalent  thin 
any  other,  which  yet  in  the  present  state  of  the  world  cannot 
be  obviated.  A  mixture  of  t^o  languages  will  produce  a 
third  distinct  from  botli,  and  they  will  always  be  mixed, 
where  the  chief  parts  of  education,  and  the  most  conspicuoiu 
accomplishment,  is  skill  in  ancient  or  in  foreign  tongues.  He 
that  has  long  cultivated  another  language,  will  find  its  wonb 
and  combinations  crowd  upon  his  memory ;  and  haste  and 
negligence,  ixifinement  and  aficctation,  will  obtrude  borrowed 
terms  and  exotic  expi'cssions. 

The  great  pest  of  speech  is  frequency  of  translation.  No 
book  was  ever  turned  from  one  language  into  another,  irith- 
out  imparting  something  of  its  native  idiom  ;  this  is  the  most 
mischievous  and  comprehensive  innovation:  single  words 
may  enter  by  thousands,  and  the  fabric  of  the  tongue  con- 
tinue the  same ;  but  new  phraseology  changes  much  atonoe; 
it  alters  not  the  single  stones  of  the  building,  but  the  order 
of  the  columns.  If  an  academy  should  be  established  for  tiie 
cultivation  of  our  style,  which  I,  who  can  never  wish  to  see 
dependence  multiplied,  hope  the  spirit  of  English  liberty  will 
hinder  or  destroy,  let  them,  instead  of  compiling  grammars 
and  dictionaries,  endeavour,  with  all  their  influence,  to  stop 
the  lueime  of  translators,  whose  idleness  and  ignorance,  if  it 
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If  thr  rliftrigr.i  thut  wu  fvar  be  tliuH  invsiKtililt-,  what  rc> 
.  liitis  but  til  urt|iiirs<'c  witli  wilciiro,  n«  in  the  other  iiisur- 
I  "UDtabli-  ili»trc!i3cs  of  humanity  ?  It  ivniaiii»  that  we  ivtani 
liat  we  caniiitt  ir|x'l.  that  wc  psiUiatc  what  wo  cannot  cure. 
<  iff  ina>  hi'  Ifn^rthcneil  by  van,  though  death  eaunot  be  >ilti' 
i.itcly  ili'I'c.atcd  :longnc.s.  like  goveniinenltt.  have  a  natural 
iidi-n«y  tn  dcgcnrratiou  ;  wc  have  long  prpsencd  our  coii- 
^iiiitiun,  tr\  us  uiakp  aomc  striiggh-H  for  our  languagr. 

In  ho|ir  of  giving  longevity  to  that  which  lt-«  own  nature 

.  iHiids  to  he  iinnmi'tal,  I  have  devoted  this  hook,  the  labour 

,*';ir^,  to  ihi'  honour  of  my  ronntry.  that  wc  may  no  longer 

(nilni  of  nhilulo.^y.  without  a  contest,  to  the  nntionR 

i.-iiicnt.  The  chief  glory  of  every  i»eo[df  ariHesi  from 

:  whether  1  shall  add  any  thing  by  my  own  writ< 

'   i-cpntafion  of  Kngli^h  literature,  must  be  Irft  to 

'  <  -I  ni  my  life  has  been  lo!!t  under  tlir  preuiiures  uf 

iinich  hiui  been  trifled  iiway  :  and  much  has  alwayx 

I'    1 1  lit  in  pi-nnsinn  for  the  day  that  was  passing  over  me; 

HI*  I  fiUM  nut  think  my  employment  uxeleHs  or  ignoble,  if.  by 

I'l  astistanre,  foreign  nations,  and  distant  ages,  gain  arcess 

I'  the  pnipagatorH  of  knowledge,  and  understand  the  teachers 

uf  imth  :  if  my  labonrn  affoi-d  light  to  the  repositories  of  sci- 

enrr,  and  adil  eelehi-ity  to  Bacon,  to  Hooker,  to  Milton,  ami 

ui  Boyle. 

\Mten  I  am  animated  by  this  wish.  I  took  with  pleasure 
m  luy  book,  however  defective,  and  deliver  it  to  the  world 
ilb  the  Npirit  of  a  man  that  has  endeavoured  well.  That  it 
ill  iinnx-diately  become  popular  I  have  not  promixed  to  my- 
'If:  a  few  wild  bliindent.  and  riHible  abNurditiea,  IVom 
■'■  liich  no  work  of  such  multiplicity  was  ever  fnv,  may  for  a 
iriie  fnniish  folly  with  laughter,  and  harden  ignorance  into 
■  imteinpt  ;  but  useful  diligence  will  at  last  prevail,  and  there 
never  ran  be  wanting  some  who  distingninh  desert ;  who 
will  ronsidcr  that  no  dictionary  of  a  living  tongue  ever  can 
iic  perfect,  since,  while  it  is  hastening  to  puUllcation,  Komn 
111*  are  budding,  and  sonic  falling  away ;  tliat  a  whole 
k  cannot  he  spent  upon  syntax  anil  etymoli»gy.  and  that 
0  B  whole  life  would  not  he  sufficient ;  that  he,  whose  de- 
.  iiK-indes  whatever  language  ran  exiiress,  must  often 
\  of  what  he  does  not  understand  :  that  a  writer  will 
letiineit  be  hurried  by  eagerness  to  tlie  end,  ainl  KomctimeH 
Bt  with  weariness  under  a  task,  which  Scaliger  compares 
Ktiie  labour^  of  the  anvil  and  the  mine ;  that  what  is  ob- 
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vious  is  not  always  kno^iiy  and  what  is  known  is  not  always 
present ;  that  sudden  fits  of  inadvertency  will  surprise  vigi* 
lance,  slight  avocations  will  seduce,  attention,  and  cusiial 
eclipses  of  the  mind  will  darken  learning  ;  and  that  tlie  wri-. 
ter  shall  often  in  vain  trace  his  memory  at  the  moment  of 
need,  for  that  which  yesterday  he  knew  with  intuitive  readi- 
ness, and  which  will  come  uncalled  into  his  thoughts  tomor- 
row. 

In  this  work,  when  it  shall  be  found  that  much  is  omitted, 
let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  much  likewise  is  performed  ;  and 
though  no  book  was  ever  spared  out  of  tenderness  to  the 
author,  and  the  world  is  little  solicitous  tor  know  whence 
proceed  the  faults  of  that  which  it  condemns ;  yet  it  may 
gi'atify  curiosity  to  inform  it,  that  the  <<  English  Dictionary^ 
was  written  with  little  assistance  of  the  learned,  and  wiA- 
out  any  patronage  of  the  great ;  not  in  the  soft;  obscuri- 
ties of  retirement,  or  under  the  shelter  of  academic  bowers, 
but  amidst  inconvenience  and  distraction,  in  sickness  and  in 
sorrow.  It  may  repress  the  triumph  of  malignant  criticism 
to  observe,  that  if  our  language  is  not  heiv  fully  displayed, 
I  have  only  failed  in  an  attempt  which  no  human  powers 
have  hitlierto  completed.  If  the  lexicons  of  ancient  tongues, 
now  immutably  fixed,  and  comprised  in  a  few  volumes,  be 
yet,  after  the  toil  of  successive  s^es,  inadequate  and  dela- 
sive ;  if  the  aggregated  knowledge,  and  co-opei-ating  dili- 
gence of  the  Italian  academicians,  did  not  secui*e  them  from 
tlie  censure  of  Beni ;  if  the  embodied  critics  of  Fi-ance,  when 
fifty  years  had  been  spent  upon  their  work,  wei'c  obliged  to 
change  its  economy,  and  give  their  second  edition  another 
form,  I  may  surely  be  contented  without  the  praise  of  per- 
fection, which,  if  I  could  obtain,  in  this  gloom  of  solitude, 
what  would  it  avail  me  ?  I  have  protracted  my  work  till  most 
of  those  whom  I  wished  to  please  have  sunk  into  the  grave, 
and  success  and  miscarriage  ai*e  empty  sounds.  I  therefore 
dismiss  it  with  frigid  tranquillity,  having  little  to  fear  or 
hope  fi-om  ccnsuiT  or  from  praise.* 

*  Dr.  Johnson's  Dictionary  was  published  on  the  15th  day  of  April,  17^ 
in  two  vols,  folio,  price  four  pounds  ten  shillings,  bound.  The  bookseDen 
vfho  engaged  in  this  nationu  work  were  the  Knaptons,  Longman,  Hitch  & 
Co.  Miliar,  and  Dodsley.  C. 
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**— As  to  all  those  things  which  bare  been  published  under  the  titles  of 
fitaaya^  Remarks,  Observations^  &c.  on  Shakspeare,  if  you  except  some  criti- 
cal notes  on  Macbeth,  given  as  a  specimen  of  a  projected  edition,  and  writ- 
ten as  appears  by  a  man  of  parts  and  genius,  ihe  rest  are  absolutely  below  a 
ierioiis  notice." — Wartmnmi*»  Frtface  to  Shah»peaiT,  F., 


NOTE  I. 

ACT  I.      8CElfB  I. 
ENTER  THREE  WITCHES* 

In  order  to  make  a  true  estimate  of  tlie  abilities  and  merit 
oT  a  writer,  it  is  always  necessary  to  examine  tlie  genius  of 
his  age,  and  tlie  opinions  of  liis  contemporaries.  A  poet  who 
should  now  make  tlic  whole  action  of  his  tragedy  depend 
upon  enrhantmenty  and  produce  the  chief  events  by  the  as- 
sistance of  supernatural  agents,  would  be  censured  as  trans- 
gressing the  bounds  of  probability,  he  would  be  banished 
from  the  theati*e  to  the  nursery,  and  condemned  to  write 
fairy  tales  instead  of  tragedies ;  but  a  survey  of  tlie  notions 
that  prevailed  at  the  time  when  this  play  was  written^  will 
prove  that  Shakspeare  was  in  no  danger  of  such  censareSf 
since  he  only  turned  the  system,  that  was  then  niuTersMdly 

vol*.  !• — 2  p 
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admitted  ta  his  advantage,  and  was  far  from  ovolnirthai- 
inefhe  credulity  of  his  audience. 

The  reality  of  witchcraft  or  enchantment,  which,  tiHNi|^ 
not  strictly  the  same,  are  confounded  in  this  play,  has  in  dl 
ages  and  countries  been  credited  by  the  common  people,  and 
in  most  by  the  learned  themselves.  These  phantoms  hava 
indeed  appeared  more  frequently,  in  proportion  as  the  dark- 
ness of  ignorance  lias  been  more  gross ;  but  it  cannot  be 
shown,  that  the  brightest  gleams  of  knowledge  have  at  any 
time  been  sufficient  to  drive  them  out  of  the  world.  The  tiM 
in  which  this  kind  of  credulity  was  at  its  height,  seems  W 
have  been  that  of  the  holy  war,  in  which  the  Christians  in* 
puted  all  their  defeats  ^^enchantment  or  diabolical  opfMi- 
tion,  as  they  ascribe  their  success  to  the  assistance  of  their 
military  saints ;  and  the  learned  Mr.  Warburton  appears  to 
believe  (Suppl.  to  the  Introduction  to  Don  Quixotte^  that  the 
first  accounts  of  enchantments  were  brought  into  this  part  cf 
the  world  by  tliose  who  returned  from  thoir  eastern  emedi- 
tions.  But  there  is  always  some  distance  between  the  birdr 
and  maturity  of  folly  as  of  wickedness ;  this  opinion  had  long 
existed,  though  periiaps  the  application  of  it  had  in  no  fore- 
going age  been  so  frequent,  nor  the  reception  so  genend. 
Olympiodorus,  in  Photius's  Extracts,  tells  us  of  one  ^  -'^ — •— 


wlio  practised  this  kind  of  military  magic,  and  having  pro- 
mised x^'Pfi  «^Af 7A»f  Ka]»  ^afia^m  tu^ttfj  ^^  to  perform  great  tlungs 
against  the  barbarians  without  soldiers,''  was,  at  the  instance 
of  the  empress  Placidia,  put  to  death,  when  he  was  about  te 
iiave  given  proofs  of  his  abilities.  The  empress  showed  some 
kindness  in  her  anger  by  cutting  him  off  at  a  time  so  conve- 
nient for  his  reputation. 

But  a  more  i-emarkable  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  this  m>- 
tion  may  be  found  in  St  Chrysostom's  book  ^Me  Sacerdotio,'' 
which  exhibits  a  scene  of  enchantments  not  exceeded  by  aay 
i*omance  of  the  middle  age ;  he  supposes  a  spectator,  over- 
looking a  field  of  battle,  attended  by  one  that  points  out  all 
tlie  various  objects  of  horror,  the  engines  of  destruction,  ani 
the  arts  of  slaughter.   Agtxvtm  h  tn  x«^«  r^a  ntalf^  xm  wtk/um 

ynlttttt  tu9itfitf  x*t  i^t^f.  ^<  Let  him  then  proceed  to  show  hai 
in  the  opposite  armies  horses  flying  by  enchantment,  armed 
men  transported  through  the  air,  and  every  power  and  fortl 
of  magic."  Whether  St.  Chrysostom  believed  that  snch  ptf- 
formanccs  were  really  to  be  seen  in  a  day  of  battle,  or  oni^ 
endeavoured  to  enliven  his  description,  by  adopting  the  «^* 
tions  of  the  vulgar,  it  is  equally  certein,  that  such  notioas 
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in  his  time  received^  and  that  therefore  they  were  not 
imported  from  the  Saracens  in  a  later  age ;  the  wars  with 
the  Saracens,  however,  gave  occasion  to  tiieir  propagation, 
not  only  as  bigotry  naturally  discovers  prodigies  but  as  the 
scene  of  action  was  removed  to  a  greater  distance,  and  dis- 
tance either  of  time  or  place  is  sufficient  to  reconcile  weak 
minds  to  \(x>nderful  relations. 

The  reformation  did  not  immediately  arrive  at  its  meri- 
dian, and  though  day  was  gradually  increasing  upon  us,  tlie 
■oblins  of  witchcraft  still  continued  to  hover  in  the  twilight. 
In  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  was  tiie  remarkable  trial  of 
the  witches  of  Warbois,  whose  conviction  is  still  commemo- 
cated  in  an  annual  sermon  at  Huntingdon.    But  in  the  reign 
of  King  James,  in  which  this  tragedy  was  written,  many  cir* 
Gumstances  concurred  to  propagate  and  confirm  tliis  opinion. 
The  king,  who  was  much  celebrated  for  his  knowledge,  had* 
before  his  arrival  in  England,  not  only  examined  in  person 
a  woman  accused  of  witchcraft  but  had  given  a  very  formal 
account  of  the  practices  and  illusions  of  evil  spirits,  the  com 
pacts  of  witches,  the  ceremonies  used  by  them,  tlie  manner  of 
detecting  them,  and  the  justice  of  punishing  them,  in  his  dia- 
logues of  Dsemonologie,  written  in  the  Scotish  dialect,  and 
poblished  at  Edinburgh.    This  book  was,  soon  after  his  ac- 
cession, reprinted  at  London ;  and  as  the  ready  way  to  gain 
King  James's  favour  was  to  flatter  his  speculations,  the  sys- 
tem of  Dsemonologie  was  immediately  adopted  by  all  who 
desired  either  to  gain  preferment  or  not  to  lose  it.    Thus  the 
doctrine  of  witchcraft  was  veiy^  powerfully  inculcated,  and 
as  the  greatest  part  of  mankind  have  no  other  reason  for 
Aeir  opinions  than  that  they  are  in  fashion,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  but  tliis  persuasion  made  a  rapid  progress,  since 
nuiity    and   credulity   co-operated   in  its   favour,  and  it 
liad  a  tendency  to  free  cowardice  from  reproach.    The  in- 
action soon  reached  the  parliament,  who,  in  the  first  year  of 
King  James,  made  a  law,  by  which  it  was  enacted,  ch.  xii« 
That  ^  if  any  person  shall  use  any  invocation  or  conjuration 
tf  any  evil  or  wicked  spirit ;  £.  Or  shall  consult,  covenant 
with,  entertain,  or  employ,  feed,  or  reward  any  evU  or  cursed 
^Irit  to  or  for  any  intent  or  purpose ;  3.  Or  take  up  any  deaft 
man,  woman,  or  child  out  of  the  grave— 4>r  the  skin,  bone,  or 
any  part  of  the  dead  person,  to  be  employed  or  used  in  any 
manner  of  witchcraft,  sorcery,  charm,  or  enchantment ;  4. 
Or  shall  use^  practise,  or  exercise  any  sort  of  witchcrafl^ 
aorcery,  charm,  or  enchantment;  5.  Whereby  any  person 
ahall  be  destroyed,  killed,  wasted,  eonsiraied,  |Hned,  or  hmM 
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in  anjr  part  of  the  body ;  6.  Hut  every  mch  femonf  Wng- 
convictod,  ^all  ^fkv  ieaih," 

Thus,  in  the  time  of  Shokspeare,  was  the  doctrine  of  vitcli- 
craft  at  once  eetfdiUshed  by  law  and  by  the  fashion,  and  it  he-; 
came  not  only  unpolite,  but  criminal,  to  doubt  it ;  and  as  prodt-*  [ 
gies  are  always  seen  in  proportion  as  they  are  expected ' 
witches  were  every  day  discovered,  and  multiplied  so  (ast  far' 
some  places,  that  bishop  Hall  mentions  a  village  in  Lan* ' 
cashitv,  where  their  numbers  was  greater  than  that  of  tti^ 
houses— -The  Jesuits  and  sectaries  took  advantage  of  ttnr 
universal  errw,  and  endeavoured  to  promote  the  intenattf 
their  parties  by  pretended  cures  of  persona  afflicted  by  evlt' 
niirits,  but  they  were  detected  and  exposed  by  the  clergj  ^' 
the  esbtblished  church. 

Upon  this  general-infatuation,  Shakspeare  might  be  eadfy- 
allowed  to  found  a  play,  especially  since  he  has  followM. 
with  great  exactness  such  histories  as  were  then  thou^' 
true ;  nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  scenes  of  cnchantmn^ 
however  tliey  may  now  be  ridiculed,  were  both  by  hims^ 
and  his  audience  tliought  awful  and  affecting. 

NOTE  II. 

SCEITB  II. 

Thi  mercitew  J\£acilanef—fTom  the  W««tcrn  lslt» 

OfXetiu  tnd  Galtav  gUuttt  wutuppl^'d. 


Kerns  are  light  armed,  and  Gallow  glasses  heavy  aimed 
soldiers.  The  word  guany  has  no  scnac  that  is  proper^ 
appliciUile  to  thin  place,  and  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  rea^ 

^mlfirlime  eu  /at  ibmned  quurel  tnuA'uj-. 

Quarrel  was  formerly  uaed  for  catae,  or  for  the  occasion  ^ 
a  quarrel,  and  is  to  be  found  in  that  sense  in  Uollingshead*! 
account  of  the  stor^'  of  Macbeth,  who,  upon  the  cre-ation  of 
the  prince  of  Cumberland,  thought;  says  the  historian,  tkit 
he  had  a  just  quarrel  to  endeavour  after  the  crown.  The 
sense  therefore  is  fortune  smiling  on  his  execrable  cause,  &r. 

NOTE  III. 

If  I  lay  sooth,  I  must  report  they  were, 
Ai  cinnoni  overchu^ed  with  double  CTacks, 
So  they  redoubled  stroke*  upon  the  foe. 

Mr.  Theobald  has  endeavoured  to  improve  the  snse  «f 
this  passage  by  altering  the  punctuation  thus  : 
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—They 

At  cannons  overcharg'cly  with  double  cracks 
So  they  redoubled  strokes.— 

He  declares,  with  some  degree  of  exultation,  that  he  has  no 
idea  of  **  a  cannon  charged  with  double  cracks ;"  but  surely 
the  great  author  will  not  gain  much  by  an  alteration  which 
makes  him  say  of  a  hero,  that  he  ^  redoubles  strokes  with 
double  cracks/'  an  expression  not  more  loudly  to  be  ap- 
plauded,  or  more  easily  pardoned,  than  that  which  is  rejected 
m  its  favour.  That  ^'  a  cannon  is  charged  witii  thunder'' 
or  ^with  double  thunders"  may  be  written,  not  only  without 
nonsense,  but  with  elegance ;  uid  nothing  else  is  here  meant 

S'^  cracks,"  which,  in  the  time  of  this  writer,  was  a  word 
such  emphasis  and  dignity,  that  in  this  play  he  terms  the 
general  dissolution  of  nature  the  ^^  crack  of  doom." 
.  There  arc  among  Mr.  Tlicobald's  alterations  others  which 
I  do  not  approve,  tiiough  I  do  not  always  censure  them  ;  for 
some  of  his  amendments  are  so  excellent,  that  even  when  he* 
has  failed,  lie  ought  to  be  treated  witli  indulgence  and  re- 
spect* 

NOTE  IV. 

Kif^.    But  who  comes  here  ? 
MaL    The  worthy  Thane  of  So$»e. 
Lenox,    What  haste  looks  through  his  eyes? 
So  should  he  look  that  feemtto  speak  thin^  strange. 

The  meaning  of  this  passage  as  it  now  stands  is,«o  should 
ke  lookf  that  looks  as  if  he  told  things  strange.  But  Rosse 
neither  yet  told  strange  things,  nor  could  look  as  if  he  told 
them  ;  Lenox  only  conjectured  from  his  air  that  he  had 
strange  things  to  tell,  and  therefore  undoubtedly  said^ 


•What  haste  looks  through  his  eyes  ? 


So  should  he  look,  that  teenu  to  speak  things  strange. 

He  looks  like  one  that  is  big  with  something  qf  importance^ 
a  metaphor  so  natural,  that  it  is  every  day  used  in  common 
discoui*se. 

Ni)TE  V. 

SCENE   III. 
THUBTDER.      ENTEB  THE  THREE  WITCHES. 

Ut.  mtch.    Wums  hast  thou  been,  sister^ 
^d,  Witch,  Killing  swine. 
3d.  mtch.  Where  Ukw  f 

\H.  WUth  A  sailor's  wife  had  chestnuts  in  her  bp»     . 
And  mouncht,  and  mounch't,  and  mounch't.    Give  mc^  quoth  I. 
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(1)  Aroint  thee,  witch*  the  ramp  fed  roovon  ciycs, 
Her  horiivid's  to  Aleppo  ^ne,  nutter  o*  th*  T%er  i 
But  in  a  aiere  I'll  thither  sail* 
And  Uke  a  rat  without  a  tail* 
lit  do— I'll  do—and  111  do. 

2tL  Witch,  I'll  give  thee  a  wind. 

la.  VfUch,  Thou  art  kind. 

3^.  Witch,  And  I  another. 

let.  Witch.  I  myself  have  all  the  other. 
And  the  (2)  very  poinuthej  blow. 
All  the  c|[uarterB  that  thej  know, 
1'  tV  ahipman's  card 
I  will  drain  him  dry  as  hay  ; 
Sleep  shall  neither  night  nor  day 
Hang  upon  his  pent  house  lid; 
He  anaU  live  a  man  C3)  forbid ; 
Weary  sev'n  nights  nine  times  nine, 
Shidl  he  dwindle^  peak  and  pine ; 
Though  his  bark  cannot  be  lost. 
Yet  it  shall  be  tempest  tost. 
Look  what  I  have. 

2dL  Wltdi.  Show  me,  show  me. 

(1)  Aroint  thee,  witch 


In  one  of  the  folio  editions  the  reading  is  anoint  ibet,  in 
a  sense  very  consistent  with  the  common  accounts  of  witches^ 
who  are  related  to  perform  many  supernatural  acts  by  the 
means  of  unguents,  and  particularly  to  fly  through  the  air  to 
the  place  where  they  meet  at  their  hellish  festivals.  In  this 
sense  anoint  thee,  witch,  will  mean  away^  witch^  to  your  inr 
femal  assembly.  This  reading  I  was  inclined  to  favour,  be- 
cause I  had  met  with  the  word  aroint  in  no  other  place ;  till 
looking  into  Hearne's  collections,  I  found  it  in  a  very  old 
drawing,  that  he  has  published,  in  which  St  Patrick  is  re- 
presented visiting  hell,  and  putting  the  devils  into  great  con- 
fusion by  his  presence,  of  whom  one  that  is  driving  the  damned 
before  him  with  a  prong,  has  a  lable  issuing  out  from  his 
mouth  with  these  words,  out  OUt  Utonst^  of  which  the  last 
is  evidently  the  same  with  aroint,  and  used  in  the  same  sense 
as  in  this  passage. 

(2)  And  the  very  points  they  blow. 

As  the  word  very  is  here  of  no  other  use  than  to  fill  up  flie 
verse,  it  is  likely  that  Shakspeare  wrote  various,  which  might 
be  easily  mistaken  for  t;ery,  being  either  negligently  read, 
hastily  pronounced,  or  imperfectly  heard. 

(3)  He  shall  live  a  mtatfirbid. 

Mr.  Theobald  has  very  justly  explained  forbid  by  accursed^ 
but  without  giving  any  reason  for  his  interpretation.  To  bid 
is  originally  to  pray. 
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As  to  forbid  therefore  implies  to  prohibit,  in  opposition  to 
tiic  word  bid  in  its  present  sense,  it  signifies  by  thie  same  kind 
of  op{)osition  to  curse^  when  it  is  derived  from  the  same  word 
Uk  its  primiti\  e  meaning. 

NOTE  VI. 

SCENE   T. 

The  incongruity  of  all  the  passages  in  which  tlie  Tliane  of 
Cawdor  is  mentioned  is  very  remai'kablc ;  in  tlie  second  scene 
tlie  Thanes  of  Rosse  and  Angus  bring  the  king  an  account  of 
ibe  battle,  and  inform  him  that  Norway, 

Asmsted  by  that  most  disloyal  traytor 

The  Thane  of  Cawdor,  'gan  a  dismal  conflict. 

It  appears  that  Cawdor  was  taken  prisoner,  for  the  king 
says,  in  the  same  scene, 


>Go,  pronounce  his  death. 


And  with  his  former  title  f^reet  Macbeth. 

Tet  though  Cawdor  was  thus  taken  by  Macbeth,  in  aitns 
against  his  king,  when  Macbeth  Is  saluted,  in  the  fourth 
•cene.  Thane  of  Cawdor,  by  the  Weird  Sisters,  he  asks. 

How  of  Cawdor  ?  the  Thane  of  Cawdor  lirei^ 
A  prosp'rous  gentleman 

And  in  the  next  line  considers  the  promises,  that  he  should 
be  Cawdor  and  King,  as  equally  unlikely  to  be  aocomplished.  • 
How  can  Macbeth  be  ignorant  of  the  state  of  the  Thanor  of 
Cawdor,  whom  he  has  just  defeated  and  taken  prisoner,  or 
call  him  b,  prosperous  genilemafif  who  has  forfeited  his  title 
and  life  by  open  rebellion  ?  Or  why  should  he  wonder  that 
the  title  of  the  rebel  whom  he  has  overthrown  should  be  con- 
ferred upon  him  ?  He  cannot  be  supposed  to  dissemble  his 
knowledge  of  the  condition  of  Cawdor,  because  he  inquires 
uith  all  the  ardour  of  curiosity,  and  the  vehemence  of  sudden 
astonishment ;  and  because  nobody  is  present  but  Banquo, 
who  had  an  equal  part  in  the  battle,  and  was  equally  acquiunt- 
ed  witli  Cawdor's  treason.  However,  in  the  next  scene,  his 
ignorance  still  continues ;  and,  when  Rosse  and  Angus  present 
him  from  the  king  with  his  new  title,  he  cries  out 

The  Thane  of  Cawdor  \iwt%. 

Why  do  you  dress  me  in  his  borrowed  robet  ? 

Rosse  and  Angus,  who  wore  the  messengers  that  in  the  second 
scone  informed  the  king  of  the  assistance  given  by  Cawdor 
to  the  invader,  having  lost,  as  well  as  .Macbeth,  all  memory 
of  what  they  had  so  lately  seen  and  related^  make  tiiis  «n- 
swor— 
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.Whether  he  va 

Combia'd  with  Norwiy,  or  did  line  the  rebeU 

With  bidden  help  and  vutta^,  or  vith  both 

He  laboot-'d  in  hii  countfj**  wreck,  I  know  not. 

Neidier  Rosse  knew  what  he  had  just  reported,  nor  Macbedi 

what  be  hid  Just  done.     This  seenns  not  be  one  of  the  biih> 

that  are  to  be  imputed  to  the  transrribf  rs.  since,  though  tke 

inconsistencj'  of  Rossc  and  Aligns  might  be  i-emuved,  by  sup- 

posii^  that  tlieir  names  arc  erroneou-sly  inserted,  and  t^    ' 

only  BiMse  brought  tlie  account  of  tlte  battlt,  and  oul;  AagU 

was  MDt  tu  rumpliim-iiT  Macbeth,  yet  the  for^etfulncss  g( 

Macbeth  cannot  Ik  palliated,  since  what  he  says  could  Mt 

have  been  spoken  by  any  other. 

NOTE  vn. 


The  single  state  of  man  seems  to  be  used  by  Shakspnie 
Tor  an  individual^  in  opposition  to  a  commonwealth  or  con- 
jurut  body  of  men. 


.y^tbtih CoMi  what  come  nw, 

rtune  and  ihe  hour  nuis  itim'  the  rougbett  A*J. 


I  suppose  every  reader  is  di^;uated  at  thetautott^  in  this 

fiassaee,  time  and  the  hour,  and  «iU  therefore  wilungly  be- 
[eve  Shakspeare  wrote  it  thus, 


Macbeth  is  deliberating  upon  the  events  which  are  to  biM 
him ;  but  finding  no  aatinfactton  from  hi»<  own  thoughts^  be 
grows  impatient  of  reflection,  and  resolves  to  wait  the  ckni 
without  harassing  himself  with  conjecbires, 
Come  what  come  mij- 

But  to  shorten  the  pain  of  suspense,  he  calls  upon  time  it 
the  usual  style  of  ardent  desire,  to  quicken  his  motion, 

lime!  on! 
He  then  comforts  himself  with  the  reflection  that  all  W 
perplexity  must  have  an  end, 

...^  Thp  hour  run*  throngfa  the  rou^ett  day. 
1^  conjecture  U  supported  by  the  passage  in  the  lettv  ts 
his  lady,  in  which  he  says,  Tha/  r^ar'd  me  to  the  coming  on 
of  time  with  Bail,  fang  that  shatlbe. 


NOTE  DL 

BCBira  ?!• 

JPCd/SeoAn— — NotHjiro  in  his  life 
Became  him  like  the  leaving  of  It.    He  diedy 
▲s  one  that  had  been  atudieo  in  his  death. 
To  throw  away  the  dearest  thi^g;  he  ov^d. 
As  'twere  a  careless  trifle. 

.^  VM  the  word  ato^d  affb^ds  here  no  sense  l^iit  such  as  is  forced 
MM  unnatural,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  was  originaljy 
Ivritten,  The  dearest  thins:  ^  own^d;  a  reading  which  needs 
aeitiier  defence  nor  explication* 

NOTE  X. 

JRnf'^ Tbxkb's  no  art» 

To  find  the  mind's  construction  in  the  face* 

Tbfi  construction  of  the  mind  is,  I  believe,  a  phrase  pecu- 
liar to  Shakspeare ;  it  implies  the  frame  or  disposition  of  th» 
mindy  by  which  it  is  determined  to  good  or  ill. 

NOTE  XL 

Macheth,    Thb  service,  and  the  loyalty  I  owe> 
In  doin^  it,  pays  itself.    Your  highness*  part 
is  to  receive  our  duties,  and  our  duties 
Are  to  your  throne  and  state,  children  and  servants. 
Which  do  but  what  they  should,  in  doing  every  thing' 
Safe  taw'rdt  jreiir  leite  and  henour^ 

Of  the  last  line  of  this  speech^  which  is  certainly,  as  it  is 
msm  ready  uninteHigible,  an  emandation  has  been  attempted, 
whirib  Mr.  Warburton  and  Mr.  Theobald  have  admitted  as 
4k6  tme  reading* 

Our  duties 
Are  to  your  throne  and  state,  children  and  servants. 
Which  do  but  what  they  riiould,  in  doing  every  thing, 
Fiefi  to  your  love  and  honour. 

My  esteem  of  these  critici),  inclines  me  tobelieTe,  that  they 
cannot  be  much  pleased  witli  the  expressions  of  Fie/s  to  tove, 
w  Fi^s  to  honour ;  and  that  they  nave  proposed  this  altera- 
tion rather  because  ho  other  occurred  to  them,  than  because 
they  approved  it.  I  shall  therefore  propose  a  bolder  change^ 
perhaps  with  no  better  success,  but  sua  cuiqueplacent.  I  read 
thus. 

Our  duties 
Aw  to  your  throne  and  state,  children  and  servants 
Which  do  but  what  they  sho^ild,  in  doing  wtMuisr* 
Saxie  tow'rds  geur  Iwve  omd  hmwwr, 

veil.  I. — 2  Q 
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We  but  perform  our  dmfy  wbeD  we  oontnot  tH  mir  tk 
to  jour  service,  when  we  act  wiHi  no  other  priadpb  tt 
regard  to  your  love  and  homawr. 

It  is  probable  that  this  passage  was  first  comqiiM 
writing  safe  for  Mwe,  and  iiie  lines  tbm  stood  thw, 

— — Doinif  nodiiiig 
S«fe  tow'rd  your  lore  md  hcMMiir* 

Which  the  next  transcriber  observing  to  be  wninc^  and 
not  being  abk  to  discover  flie  real  fiml^  altered  to  me  pnfl 
reading. 

NOTE  xn. 

scsirs  VII. 

— — Taotr'MT  have,  great  Qkmda^ 
That  which  cries,  ^  thus  thoa  must  do  if  thoa  have  tif. 
And  that,**  &c. 

As  the  object  of  Macbeth's  desire  is  here  intradi 
speaking  of  itself,  it  is  necessary  to  read, 

Thou'dst  have,  great  Gkam^ 

That  which  cries,  **  thus  thou  must  do  if  thou  have  ms^ 

NOTE  XIII. 

—Ha  thee  hither. 
That  I  ma^  pour  mj  spirits  in  thine  ear. 
And  chastise  with  the  valor  of  mj  tongue 
All  that  impedes  thee  from  Ae  golden  round. 
That  fiite  snd  metaphystcal  aid  do  tttm 
To  have  thee  crown'd  withal. 

For  stem  the  sense  evidently  directs  us  to  read  jedf 
crown  to  which  fate  destines  thee,  and  which  prete? 
agents  endeavour  to  bestow  upon  thee.    The  goUen 
the  diadem. 

NOTE  XIV. 

Lady  Macbeth  Come  all  you  spirits 

That  tend  on  mortal  thon^htM,  unsex  me  here, 
And  fill  me  fn»m  the  cmwn  to  tb'  toe,  top  fiill 
Of  direst  crueity ;  make  thick  my  blood. 
Stop  up  th'  access  and  passage  to  remorse, 
That  no  compunctious  visitings  of  nature 
Shake  my  fell  purpose,  nor  heep  peace  between 
Th'  effect  and  it. 

Mortal  thoughts. 

This  expression  signifies  not  the  thoughts  of 
murtherousy  deadly  ^  or  destructive  designs.     So 

Hold  fast  the  mm-ial  sword. 
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Aid  in  another  place. 

With  twenty  mmrtal  muftiien. 

^Nor  keep  pace  between 

Th'  effect  and  it. 

The  intent  of  lady  Macbeth,  evidently  is  to  wish  that  no 
womanish  tenderness,  or  conscientious  remorse  may  hinder 
her  purpose  from  proceeding  to  effect,  but  neither  this  nor 
indeed  any  other  sense  is  expressed  by  the  present  reading, 
and  tlierefore  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  Shakspeare  wrota 
fifferently,  perhaps  thus : 

That  no  compunctious  Tiaitings  of  nature 
Shake  my  fell  purpoee,  nor  keep  pace  between 
Th'  effect  and  it 

T'o  keep  pace  betweerif  may  signify  to  pass  betweenj  or  inr 
tetvene.  Pace  is  on  many  occasions  a  favourite  of  Shak- 
speare. This  plirase  is  indeed  not  usual  in  this  sense,  but 
was  it  not  its  novelty  that  gave  accasion  to  the  present  cor« 
mption  ? 

NOTE  XV. 

SCBHJB  VIII. 

King.    Tbx8  castle  hath  a  pleasant  Mof  /  the  air 
Mimbly  and  sweetly  recommends  itself 
Unto  our  gentle  senses. 

Banqtf.    This  ffuest  of  summer. 
The  temple  haunting  Martlet,  does  approfe. 
By  hislov'd  manstonary,  that  hesren's  breath 
SmeDs  wooingly  here.    No  jutting  fKeze, 
Bottrice,  nor  coigneof  Tsntage,  but  this  bird 
Hath  made  his  poident  bed,  and  procreant  cradle; 
Where  they  most  breed  and  haunt,  1  hare  obsenr'd 
The  air  is  delicate. 

In  this  short  scene,  I  propose  a  slight  alteration  to  be 
nade,  by  substituting  site  for  seat^  as  the  ancient  word  for 
situation ;  and  sense  for  senses^  as  more  agreeable  to  the 
measure ;  for  which  reason  likewise  I  have  endeavoured  to 
adjust  this  passage, 

— Heaven's  breath 
Smells  wooingly  here.    No  jutting  friexe. 

By  changing  the  punctuation  and  adding  a  syllable  thu% 

Heaven's  breath 

Smells  wooingly.    Here  is  no  jutting  fKeze. 

Those  who  have  perused  books  printed  at  the  time  of  the 
Irst  editions  of  Shakspeare,  know  that  greater  alteratim$ 
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than  these  are  necessary  almost  in  every  pa^  tren  ivlMretl 
is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  copy  was  correct. 

NOTE  XVI. 

SCBNJB  X. 

The  argmnents  by  which  Lady  Macbeth  persuades  her 
husband  to  commit  the  murder,  aflfbrd  a  proof  of  Shakspeare's 
knowledge  of  human  nature.  She  urees  the  excellence  and 
dignity  of  courage^  a  glittering  idea  which  has  dazzled  man- 
kind from  age  to  age^  and  animated  sometimes  the  house- 
breaken  and  sometimes  the  conqueror ;  but  this  sophism 
Macbeth  has  for  ercr  destroyed  by  distinguishing  true  from 
false  fortitude,  in  a  line  and  a  half;  of  winch  it  may  almost 
be  said,  that  they  ought  to  bestow  immortality  on  the  author, 
thotigh  all  his  other  productions  had  been  lost. 

I  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man. 
Who  dares  do  more  is  none. 

Tills  topic,  which  has  been  always  employed  with  too  much 
success,  is  used  in  this  scene  witli  peculiar  pi'opriety,  to  a 
soldier  by  a  woman.  Courage  is  the  distinguishing  virtue 
of  a  soldier,  and  the  reproach  of  cowardice  cannot  be  bom  by 
any  man  from  a  woman,  without  great  impatience. 

She  then  urges  the  oaths  by  whicfi  he  had  bound  himself 
to  nuiitler  Duncan,  another  ai-t  of  sophistry  by  which  men 
have  sometimes  dehided  their  consciences,  and  persuaded 
themselves  that  what  would  be  criminal  in  others  is  virtuous 
in  them ;  this  argument  Shakspeare,  whose  plan  obliged  him 
to  make  Macbeth  yield,  has  not  confuted,  though  he  might 
easily  have  shown  that  a  former  obligation  could  not  be  vacate 
ed  by  a  latter. 

NOTE  XVII. 

Lettixo  I  dare  not,  wait  upon  I  -wouldf 
Like  the  poor  cat  i*  th'  adage. 

The  adage  alluded  to  is,  The  cat  loves  fishy  but  dares  not  tief 
lierfoot, 

Catut  amat  pUcety  aed  non  vuU  tingere  plantas, 

NOTE  xvui. 

"WiLt  I  With  wine  and  wassal  so  convince. 

To  convince  is  in  Shakspeare  to  overpower  or  subdue^  as  in 
this  play, 


-Their  maladj  ctmvinc€9 


The  great  essay  of  art. 
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NOTE  XIX. 

>Wiio  fthafl  betr  the  goilt 


Of  our  great  quelL 

QueU  is  murder^  manquelkrs  being  in  the  old  language  the 
term  for  which  murderers  is  now  used. 

NOTE  XX. 

ACT   II.— -SCENE   II. 

Now  o'er  one  half  the  world 


(1)  Mitw'e  9eem*  deadf  and  wicked  dreams  abuse 
The  curtain'd  sleep  ;  now  witchcraft  celebrates 
Pale  Becat*$  ofTerings ;  and  withered  murder, 
Alarum'd  by  his  sentinel,  the  wolf, 
Whose  howl's  his  watch,  thus  with  his  stealthy  paee, 
With  (2^  TarqvinU  ravtihing  tide*,  towards  his  design 
Moves  like  a  gfhost — Thou  sound  and  firm  set  earth. 
Hear  not  my  steps,  which  way  they  walk,  for  fear 
Thy  very  stones  prate  of  my  whereabout, 
And  (3)  take  the  prtttni  horror  from  the  Hme, 
HuU  now  tuits  with  it 

(1) Now  o'er  one  half  the  world 

Nature  seems  dead. 

That  is,  over  our  hemisphere  all  action  and  motion  seem  ie 
have  ceased.  This  image,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  striking 
that  poetry  can  produce,  has  been  adopted  by  Dry  den  in  his 
Conquest  of  Mexico. 

All  things  are  hush'd  as  nature's  self  lay  dead. 
The  mountains  seem  to  nod  their  drowsy  head ; 
The  little  birds  in  dreams  their  songs  repeat. 
And  sleeping  flow'rs  beneath  the  night  dewa  sweat. 
Even  lust  and  envy  sleep! 

These  lines,  though  so  well  known,  I  have  transcribed,  that 
the  contrast  between  them  and  this  passage  of  Shakspeare 
nay  be  more  accurately  observed. 

Night  is  described  by  two  great  poets,  but  one  describes  a 
night  of  quiet,  the  otlier  of  peilurbation.  In  the  night  of  Dry- 
den,  all  the  disturbers  of  the  world  are  laid  asleep;  in  that  of 
Shakspeare,  nothing  but  sorceiy,  lust,  and  mui*der  is  awake. 
He  that  i*eads  Dryden,  finds  himselt  lulled  witii  serenity,  and 
disclosed  to  solitude  and  contemplation.  He  that  peruses 
Shaksjiearo,  looks  round  alarmed,  and  starts  to  find  himself 
alone.  One  is  the  night  of  a  lover^  the  other  that  of  a  mur- 
derer. 

(2^) mther^d  murder, 

Thut  with  hit  tteatthy  paee 


H  ith  I'arqutn's  mvithingmdet  Urw^rd  hit  detign, 
Movtt  tike  a  ghoU 
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This  was  die  reading  of  this  fiassage  in  all  the  editions 
before  that  of  Mr.  Pope,  who,  for  M&ff  inserted  in  the  text 
strides,  which  Mr.  Theobald  has  tacitly  copied  from  him^ 
thou^^  a  more  proper  alteration  might  perhaps  have  been 
made.  A  ravishing  stride  is  an  action  of  violence,  impetu- 
osity, and  tumult,  like  that  of  a  savage  rushing  on  his  prey; 
whereas  the  poet  is  here  attempting  to  exhibit  an  image  fA 
Bccnsj  and  caution,  of  anxious  circumspection  and  guilty 
timidity,  the  stealthy  pace  of  a  ranisher  creeping  into  the 
chamber  of  a  virgin,  and  of  an  assassin  approaching  the  bed 
of  him  whom  he  proposes  to  murder,  without  awaking  hin ; 
these  he  describes  as  moving  like  ghosts,  whose  progression  it 
so  different  from  strides,  >  that  it  has  been  in  sdl  ages  repre- 
sented to  b^  as  Milton  expresses  it. 

Smooth  tfidini^  without  step. 

This  heroistic  will  afford  the  true  reading  of  this  places 
which  is,  I  tliink,  to  be  corrected  thus ; 


•And  witherM  murder, 
•Thus  with  hi^  r^tealthy  pace. 


With  Tarquin  raTishing,  slides  tow^  his  design. 
Moves  like  a  g^host. 

Tarquin  is  in  this  place  the  general  name  of  a  ravisher, 
and  the  sense  is.  Now  is  the  time  in  which  every  one  is 
asleep,  but  tliose  who  are  employed  in  wickedness,  the  witch 
who  is  sacrificing  to  Hecate;  and  the  ravisher  and  the  mur- 
derer, who,  like  me,  are  stealing  upon  their  prey. 

When  the  reading  is  thus  adjusted,  he  wishes  with  great 
propriety,  in  the  following  lines,  that  the  earth  may  not  hear 
Msstqis. 

(3)  And  take  the  present  horror  from  the  time 
That  now  suits  with  it. 

I  believe  every  one  that  has  attentively  read  this  dreadlU 
soliloquy  is  disappointed  at  the  conclusion,  which,  if  not 
wholly  unintelligible,  is,  at  leasts  obscure,  nor  can  be  explain- 
ed into  any  sense  worthy  of  the  author.  I  shall  therefore 
propose  a  slight  alteration. 

Thou  sound  and  firm  set  earth. 
Here  not  my  steps,  which  way  they  walk,  for  fear 
Thy  very  stones  prate  of  my  whereabout. 

And  talk — the  present  horror  of  the  time ! 

That  now  suits  with  it— — 

Macbetli  has,  in  the  foi-egoing  lines,  disturbed  his  imagi- 
nation by  enumerating  all  the  terrors  of  the  night ;  at  length 
he  is  wrought  up  to  a  degree  of  frenzy,  that  makes  hin 
afraid  of  some  supematai*al  discov^y  of  his  design,  and  calb 
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oot  to  llie  stones  not  to  betray  him,  not  to  declare  ^ere  be 
walks,  nor  to  talk.  As  he  is  going  to  say  of  what,  he  dis- 
covers the  absurdity  of  his  suspicion,  and  pauses,  but  is  again 
OTcrwhelmed  by  his  guilt,  and  concludes,  that  such  are  the 
horrors  of  the  present  nighty  that  the  stones  may  be  expected 
to  cry  out  against  him. 

That  now  suits  with  it« 

He  observes  in  a  subsequent  passage,  that  on  such  occa- 
sions stones  have  been  known  to  tnove.  It  is  now  a  very  just 
and  strong  picture  of  a  man  about  to  commit  a  deliberate 
murder  under  the  strongest  convictions  of  the  wickedness  of 
his  design. 

NOTE  XXI. 

SCSKE  IV. 

LeMi.    Thx  night  has  been  unnily ;  where  we  lay 
6ur  chimnies  were  blown  down.    And,  as  they  say, 
Lainentinfi;s  i'  th'  ur,  strange  screams  of  death. 
And  prophesying  with  accents  terrible 
Of  dire  combustions,  and  confused  events^ 
JVVw  hatched  to  the  wfiit  time. 
The  obscure  bird  damor'd  the  live  long  night. 
Some  say  the  earth  was  feverous  and  did  shake. 

These  lines  I  think  should  be  rather  regulated  thus ; 


-Prophesying  with  accents  terrible. 


Of  dire  combustions  and  confused  erents, 
New  hatch'd  to  th'  woful  time,  the  obsare  bird 
Clamored  the  live  long  night.     Some  say  the  earth  waa  fer'rout  and 
did  shake. 

Kprophecy  of  Bn  event  new  hatch'df  aeemsiohe  a  prophecy 
of  an  event  past.  The  term  new  hatched  is  properly  applica- 
ble to  a  birdy  and  that  birds  of  ill  omen  should  be  new  hatched 
to  the  wqful  time  is  very  consistent  with  the  rest  ot  the 
DTodigies  here  mentioned,  and  with  the  universal  disorder 
uito  which  nature  is  described  as  thrown,  by  the  perpetration 
of  this  horrid  murder. 

NOTE  XXIL 

■Uf  t  Up!  and  see 
The  great  doom's  image  Malcolm,  Banquo, 
At  mm  your  graves  riae  up.— *- 

The  second  line  mia;ht  have  been  so  easily  completed,  that 
it  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  been  left  imperfect  by  the 
author^  who  probably  wrote. 


Aifton  jonr  pnrtn  rite  vp—  — 
Matty oflter OKMUlioM «f  theuniBkiid  vdi^bemadB, 
wilhmit  aay  greater  deritttion  from  tike  ^iatea  cofittr  ttM 
b  fiWDd  in  eack  of  them  froni  tiie  rest 

NOTE  XXUI. 


%  VMteAil  entnnce ;  there  the  mnrtlierer^ 
SteepM  in  the  calonn  of  thnr  trade,  tbeir  digifen 

tTtimamalf  irteeVa  wilA  fre 

An  unmamitriif  dagger,  and  &  dagger  breeched,  w  u  iM 
•ome  editions,  brtacK'd  mih  gore,  are  expressions  not  eaailf 
to  be  understood,  nor  can  it  be  imagined  that  Shakspeaiw 
would  reproach  the  munlerer  of  hts  king  only  with  want  qf 
manners-  Then  are  undoubtedly  two  faults  in  tiiis  paasagSr 
whicli  I  have  endeavoured  to  take  away  by  reading, 


/  saw  drench'd  wUA  the  king's  blfnid  the  fatal  da^tn,  twi 
mih/  imtruments  :/  murder,  but  evidences  of  cowardice. 

Each  of  tliese  wonis  mi^it  easily  be  confounded  witt  tint 
which  I  ha^'c  substituted  for  it  by  a  hand  not  exact,  a  nirnil 
blot,  or  a  negligent  inspection. 

Mr.  Pope  has  endeavoured  to  improTc  one  of  these  linea  hy 
■ubstituting  ^nary  hltxuf  Cor  go/den  blood,  but  it  may  easily  M 
admitted,  thut  be  who  could  on  such  an  occasion  talk  of  laeuu 
the  silver  skin,  would  Ince  it  with  go/den  blood.  No  amaif 
ment  can  be  made  to  this  line,  of  which  every  word  is  eqnaOjr 
faulty,  but  by  a  general  blot 

It  is  not  improliable.  that  Shakspeare  put  these  forced  lad 
unnatural  metaphors  into  the  mouth  of  Macbeth,  as  a  naifc  •{ 
arti&ce  and  dissimulation,  to  ^lowthe  iliBerence  between  tbs 
studied  language  of  hypocrisy,  and  the  natural  outcries  of 
sudden  passion.  This  whole  speech,  considered  in  this  UgM> 
is  a  remarkable  instance  of  judgment  as  it  consists  entirelf 
of  antitfieaes  and  metaphors. 

NOTE  XXIV. 

ACT  IIL^ — SCBKB  U. 
— OcK  frar*  in  nanqiM 
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Keiii^a  that  which  would  be  feKHd.    'Tis  much  he  dares, 

And  to  that  dauntless  temper  of  his  mind, 

He  hath  a  wisdom  that  doth  guide  his  valour 

To  act  in  safety.    There  is  none  but  he. 

Whose  being  1  do  fear ;  and  under  him. 

My  genius  is  rebuk'd ;  (1)  at  ii  i»  taid 

Anthon^9  vat  by  Catar,     He  chid  the  sisters. 

When  first  they  put  the  name  of  king  upon  me. 

And  bade  them  speak  to  him ;  then  prophet  like. 

They  hail'd  him  father  to  a  line  of  king^ 

Upon  my  head  they  placed  a  fruitless  crown. 

And  put  a  barren  sceptre  in  my  gripe. 

Thence  to  be  wrenchM  with  an  unlmeal  hand, 

No  son  of  mine  succeeding.    If  'tis  so. 

For  Banquo's  issue  have  I  fillM  my  mind. 

For  them  the  gracious  Duncan  have  I  murther'd, 

Put  rancours  in  the  vessel  of  my  peace 

Only  for  them,  and  mine  eternal  jewel 

Given  to  the  (2^  common  enemy  of  man. 

To  make  them  Kings — the  seed  of  Banquo  kings. 

Rather  than  so,  come  fate  into  the  list, 

(3)  And  champion  me  to  th'  utterance 

(1) As  it  is  said, 

Anthony's  was  by  Cxsar. 

Though  I  would  not  often  assume  the  critic's  privilege,  of 
being  confident  where  certainty  cannot  be  obtained,  nor  indulge 
myself  too  far  in  departing  from  the  established  reading ;  yet 
I  cannot  but  propose  the  rejection  of  this  passage,  which  I 
believe  was  an  insertion  of  some  player,  that  having  so  much 
learning  as  to  discover  to  what  Shakspeare  alluded^  was  not 
willing  that  his  audience  should  be  less  knowing  than  himself 
«iid  has  therefore  weakened  the  author's  sense  by  the  intni- 
eion  of  a  remote  and  useless  image  into  a  speech  bursting 
tmok  a  man  wholly  possessed  with  his  own  present  condition^ 
iiid  therefore  not  at  leisure  to  explain  his  own  allusions  to 
himself.  If  these  words  are  taken  away,  by  which  not  only 
Ibe  thought  but  the  numbers  are  injured,  the  lines  of  Shak- 
lapearo  close  together  without  any  traces  of  a  breach. 

My  genius  is  rebuk'd.    He  chid  the  sisters. 
(2) ——The  common  enemy  of  man. 

It  is  always  an  entertainment  to  an  inquisitive  reader,  to 
trace  a  sentiment  to  its  original  source,  and  therefore,  though 
the  term  enemy  of  man  applied  to  the  devil  is  in  itself  natural 
and  obvious,  yet  some  may  be  pleased  with  being  informed, 
that  Shakspeare  probably  borrowed  it  from  the  first  lines  of 
the  '*  Destruction  of  Troy,"  a  book  which  he  is  known  to 
have  read. 

voim  I. — 2  R 
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That  this  remai'k  may  not  appear  too  trivial,  I  shall  take 
occasion  from  it  to  point  Out  a  beautiful  passage  of  Milton^ 
evidently  copied  from  a  book  of  no  greater  authority ;  in 
describing  the  gates  of  hell^  book  ii.  v.  879,  he  says, 


-On  a  sudden  open  fly, 


With  impetuous  recoil  and  jarring  sound, 
Th'  infernal  doors,  and  on  their  hinges  grate 
Harsh  thunder. 

In  the  history  of  Don  Bellianis,  when  one  of  the  knights 
approaches,  as  I  remember,  the  castle  of  Brandezar,  the  gates 
are  said  to  open,  grating  harsh  thunder  upon  their  brazen 

hinges. 

(3) Come  fate  into  the  list. 

And  champion  me  to  th'  utterance  ■ 

This  passage  will  be  best  explained  by  translating  it  into 
the  language  from  whence  the  only  word  of  difficulty  in  it  is 
borrowed.  Que  la  destinec  se  rende  en  liccy  et  qu^elle  me 
donne  un  defi  a  Poutrance,  A  challenge  or  a  combat  a 
Poutrance^  to  extremity ^  was  a  fixed  term  in  the  law  of  arms, 
used  when  the  combatants  engaged  with  an  odium  interne- 
cinum^  an  intention  to  destroy  each  other,  in  opposition  to 
trials  of  skill  at  festivals,  or  on  other  occasions,  where  the 
contest  was  only  for  rcjiutation  or  a  prize.  The  sense  there- 
fore is.  Let  fate,  that  has  foredoomed  the  exaltation  of  the 
sons  of  BanquOj  enter  the  lists  against  me,  with  the  utmost 
animosity,  in  defence  of  its  oton  decrees^  which  I  will  enden- 
vouT  to  invalidate,  whatever  be  the  danger, 

NOTE  XXV, 

Macbeth.    At^  in  the  catalogue,  ye  go  for  men, 
As  hounds  and  grey  hounds,  mungrels,  spaniels,  cur*^, 
Shoughs,  water  ruggs,  and  demy  wolves  are  clept 
AH  by  the  name  of  dogs. 

Though  this  is  not  the  most  sparkling  ])assage  in  tlie  play, 
and  thougli  the  name  of  a  dog  is  of  no  great  importance,  yet 
it  may  not  be  improper  to  irmark,  that  thei-e  is  no  such  spe- 
cies of  dogs  as  shoughs  mentioned  by  Caius  de  Canibus  Bri- 
tannicis,  or  any  other  writer  that  has  fallen  into  my  hands, 
nor  is  the  word  to  be  found  in  any  dictionary  whicli  I  have 
examined.  I  therefore  imagined  that  it  is  falsely  printed  for 
siouths,  a  kind  of  slow  hound  bred  in  the  soutiiern  parts  of 
England,  but  was  informed  by  a  lady,  that  it  is  more  probably 
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used,  either  by  mistake,  or  according  to  tlie  orthography  of 
that  time,  for  shocks. 

NOTE  XXVI. 

•Macbeth Ih  this  hour  at  most, 

I  will  advise  you  where  to  plant  yourselves, 
*  Acquaint  you  with  the  perfect  spy  o'  th*  tirae. 
The  moment  on't,  for 't  must  be  done  to  night. 
And  something  from  the  palace ; 

What  is  meant  by  the  spy  of  the  timey  it  will  be  found  diffi- 
cult to  explain ;  and  therefore  sense  will  be  cheaply  gained 
by  a  slight  alteration.— Macbeth  is  assuring  the  assassins 
that  they  shall  not  want  directions  to  find  Banquo,  and  there- 
fore says, 


IwiU- 


Acquaini  you  vntk  a  perfect  spy  o'  th*  time. 

Accordingly  a  third  murderer  joins  them  afterwards  at  the 
place  of  action. 

Perfect  is  well  instmctedy  or  well  infomied,  as  in  this  play. 

Though  in  your  state  of  honour  1  am  perfect. 

Though  lam  well  acquainted  with  your  quality  and  rank. 

NOTE  XXVII. 

SCEITB    IT* 

2d  Murderer.    Hi  needs  not  to  mistrust,  since  he  deliveiv 
Our  offices  and  what  we  have  to  do. 
To  the  direction  just. 

Mr.  Theobald  has  endeavoured  unsuccessfully  to  amend 
this  passage,  in  which  nothing  is  faulty  but  the  punctuation. 
The  meaning  of  this  abrupt  dialogue  is  this ;  the  perfect  spy, 
mentioned  by  Macbeth  in  the  foregoing  scene,  has,  before  they 
enter  upoatihe  stage,  given  them  the  directions  which  were 
I»omised  at  the  time  of  their  agreement;  and  therefore  one 
of  the  murderers  observes,  that,  since  he  has  given  them  such 
exact  information^  he  needs  not  doubt  of  their  performance. 
Then,  by  way  of  exhortation  to  his  associates,  he  cries  out 


-To  the  direction  just« 


Nina  nothing  remains  hut  that  toe  conform  exactly  to  Macbeth^ s 
directions. 
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NOTE  XXVIII. 

SCBIIB  Y. 

Macbeth.     Yov  know  your  own  degrees,  sit  down  ; 
At  first  and  Isst  the  hearty  welcome. 

As  this  passage  stands,  not  only  the  numbers  are  very  inh 
perfect,  but  the  sense,  if  any  can  be  found,  weak  and  con- 
temptible.    The  numliers  will  l>e  improved  by  reading 


-Sit  down  at  first. 


And  h»t  a  hearty  wekome. 

But  for  la%t  should  then  be  written  next.    I  believe  the  truf 
reading  is 

Yon  know  your  own  degrees,  sit  down. — To  first 
And  last  the  hearty  welcome. 

Ml  of  whatever  degree^  from  ike  highest  to  the  lowest,  tnay 
he  assured  that  their  visit  is  well  received, 

NOTE  XXIX. 

Macbeth ^I'bkbk's  blood  upon  thy  fiice. 

[To  the  murtherer  aside  at  the  door. 
Murderer.     'Tis  Banquo's  then. 
Macbeth.    'Tis  better  thee  without,  than  he  -within. 

The  sense  apparently  requires  that  this  passage  should  bt 
i*ead  thus ; 

'1*18  better  thee  without,  than  him  within. 

That  \Sj  I  am  more  pleased  that  the  blood  of  Banquo  shtndi 
be  on  thy  face,  than  in  his  body. 

NOTE  XXX. 

Lady  Macbeth,    Pbopkb  stuff! 
This  is  the  very  painting  of  your  fear ; 

\jAride  to  Macbeth. 
This  is  the  ur  drawn  dagger  which  you  said 
JLed  you  to  Duncan.    Oh,  these  flaws  and  starts, 
fmpo9tureo  to  true  fear,  would  well  become 
A  woman's  story  at  a  winter's  fire, 
Authoriz'd  by  her  grandam.     Shame  itself! 
Why  do  you  make  such  faces  ?    When  dl's  done 
Vou  look  but  on  a  stool. 
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As  starts  can  neither  with  propriety  nor  sense  be  called 
impostures  true  to  fear^  something  else  was  undoubtedly 
intended  by  tlie  author,  who  perhaps  wrote 

Those  flaws  and  starts. 


ImpoMturei  true  to  fear,  would  well  become 
A  woman's  story 

These  symptoms  of  terror  and  amazement  might  better  be- 
come impostors  true  only  to  /ear,  might  become  a  coward  at 
the  recital  o/ such  falsehoods  as  no  man  could  credit  whose  ttn- 
derstandiftg  was  Jiot  weakened  by  his  terrors ;  tales  told  by  a 
woman  over  a  fire  on  ike  authority  of  her  grandam, 

NOTE  XXXI. 

Jlfac6«M— LoTK  and  health  to  all ! 
Then  ril  sit  down;  give  me  some  wine^  fill  full — 
I  drink  to  th'  g«nenJ  joy  of  the  whole  table. 
And  to  our  dear  friend  Banquo  whom  we  miss, 
AVouid  he  were  here !  to  all,  and  him,  we  thirst, 
^ncf  alt  to  all 

Though  this  passage  is,  as  it  now  stands,  capable  of  moi^ 
meanings  than  one,  none  of  them  are  very  satisfactory :  and 
therefore  I  am  inclined  to  read  it  thus : 

——To  all,  and  him,  we  thint. 
And  hail  to  all. 

Macbeth,  being  about  to  salute  his  company  with  a  bum- 
per, declares  that  he  includes  Banquo,  though  absent,  in  this 
act  of  kindness,  and  wishes  health  to  all.  Hail  or  heil  for 
health  was  in  such  continual  use  among  the  good  fellows  of 
ancient  times,  that  a  drinker  was  calfed  a  washielerj  or  a 
wisher  of  healthy  and  the  liquor  was  termed  washeil^  because 
health  was  so  often  urishedover  it.  Thiis^  in  tiie  lines  of  Han- 
ril  the  Monk, 

Jamque  vagante  tctfpho^  dhcincU  guttttre  washeil 
Jngeminant  washed ;  lobar  e9t  phu  perdere  vitti 
Quam  ntis 

These  words  were  afterwards  corrupted  into  wassail  and 
foassailer, 

NOTE  XXXII. 

wlfac6«tA— — Can  such  things  be. 
And  oTercome  us  like  a  summer's  cloud 
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Withoat  our  apecud  wonder  ?    You  make  me  strange 

Even  to  the  disposition  that  I  ove. 

When  now  I  think  you  can  behold  such  sights. 

And  keep  the  natural  ruby  of  your  cheek, 

When  mine  is  blanched  with  fear. 

This  passage,  as  it  now  stands,  is  unintelligible,  but  ma; 
be  rcstoi-ed  to  sense  by  a  vei-y  slight  alteration, 


You  make  me  strange 
Ev*n  to  the  disposition  that  1  kmnc, 

7%ovgh  I  had  be/are  seen  many  instances  of  your  couragef 
yet  it  note  appears  in  a  degree  altogether  new.     So  that  my 
long  acquaintance  with  your  disposition  does  not  hinder  me 
from  that  astonishment  which  novelty  produces. 

• 

NOTE  XXXIII. 

It  will  have  blood,  they  say  blood  will  have  blood. 
Stones  have  been  known  to  move,  and  trees  to  speak, 
Augtirs,  that  understood  relations,  have 
By  magpies,  and  by  choughs,  and  rooks  brought  forth 
The  secret'st  man  of  blood 

In  this  passage  the  first  line  loses  much  of  its  force  by  the 
present  punctuation.  Macbeth  having  considered  the  prodigy 
which  has  just  appeared,  infers  justly  from  it,  that  the  death 
of  Duncan  cannot  pass  unpunished, 

//  Toiil  have  blood 

Then,  after  a  short  pause,  declares  it  as  the  general  obserra- 
tion  of  mankind,  that  murderers  cannot  escape. 

— 2%ey  »ay,  blood  mil  ftave  blood. 

Murderers,  when  they  have  practised  all  human  means  of 
security,  are  detected  by  supernatural  directions. 

Augurs,  that  understand  relations,  &c. 

By  the  word  relation  is  understood  the  connection  of  effects 
with  causes ;  to  understand  relations  as  an  augur  is  to  know 
how  those  things  relate  to  each  other  which  have  no  visible 
combination  or  dependence. 
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NOTE  XXXIV. 

SCENE    Vlf. 
K5TER  LENOX  AND  ANOTHER  LORII. 

As  tilis  tragedy,  like  the  rest  of  Shakspeare's*  is,  perhaps, 
gverstocked  with  personages,  it  is  not  easy  to  assign  a  reason, 
why  a  nameless  character  should  be  introduced  here,  since 
nothing  is  said  that  might  not  with  equal  propriety  have  been 
pst  into  the  mouth  of  any  other  disaJTectcd  man.  I  believe, 
therefore,  that,  in  the  original  copy,  it  was  WTitten  with  a  very 
common  form  of  contraction,  Lenox  and  J3n.  for  which  the 
transcriber,  instead  of  Lenox  and  Jlngus^  set  down  Lenox 
and  iinother  Lord,  The  author  had  indeed  been  more  in- 
debted to  the  transcriber's  fidelity  and  diligence,  had  he  com- 
mitted no  erroi-s  of  greater  importance. 

NOTE  XXXV. 

ACT  IV. SCENE    I. 

Ajs  this  is  tlie  chief  scene  of  enchantment  in  the  play,  it  is 
proper  in  this  place  to  observe,  with  how  much  judgment 
Shakspeare  has  selected  all  the  circumstances  of  his  infernal 
ceremonies,  and  how  exactly  he  has  conformed  to  common 
•pinions  and  traditions. 

Thrice  the  brinded  cat  hath  xnewM. 

The  usual  form  in  which  familiar  spirits  arc  reported  to 
converse  with  witches,  is  that  of  a  cat.  A  witch,  who  was 
tried  about  half  a  century  before  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  had 
a  cat  named  Rniterkin,  as  the  spirit  of  one  of  those  witches 
was  Grimalkin  ;  and  when  anv  mischief  was  to  he  done,  she 
used  to  bid  Rutterkin  go  and  fly  :  but  once  when  she  would 
have  sent  Rutterkin  to  torment  a  daughter  of  the  countess  of 
Rutland,  instead  o(  going  or  flying,  he  only  cried  mew,  from 
which  she  discovered  that  tlic  lady  was  out  of  liis  jiower,  the 
power  of  witches  being  not  universal,  but  limited,  as  Shak- 
Hpearr  lias  taken  care  to  inculcate. 

Though  hts  bark  cannot  be  lo^^ . 
Vet  it  shaU  be  tcmpcgt  twst. 
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The  coiuuiQii  afflictions  which  the  malice  of  witches  prt- 
duced  were  melancholy,  fits,  and  loss  of  flesh,  which  ai« 
threatened  by  one  of  Shakspeai*e's  witches. 

Weary  sev'nnights  nine  times  nine 
Shall  he  dwindle,  peak,  and  pine. 

li  was  likewise  their  practice  to  destroy  the  cattle  of  tlieir 
neighbours,  and  the  farmers  have  to  this  day  many  ceremo- 
nies to  secure  their  cows  and  other  cattle  from  witchcraft: 
but  tiiey  seem  to  have  been  most  suspected  of  malice  against 
swine.  Shakspearc  has  accordingly  made  one  of  his  witches 
declare  that  she  has  been  killing  swine  :  and  Dr.  Harsenet 
observes,  that  about  that  time,  a  saw  could  not  be  ill  of  tht 
measles^  nor  a  girl  of  the  sullens,  but  some  old  woman  tea* 
charged  with  witchcrq/i. 

Toad,  that  under  the  cold  stone 
Days  and  nights  has  forty -one 
Swelter*d  venom  sleeping  got. 
Boil  thou  6rst  i'  th'  charmed  pot. 

Toads  have  likewise  long  lain  under  the  reproach  of  being 
by  some  means  accessary  to  witchcraft^  for  which  reason 
Shakspeare^  in  the  first  scene  of  this  play,  calls  one  of  the 
spirits  padocke  or  toad,  and  now  takes  care  to  put  a  toad  first 
into  the  pot.  When  Vaninus  was  seized  at  Thoulouse,  there 
was  found  at  his  lodgings  inj^ens  bufo  vitro  inclusuJi.  a  great 
toad  shut  in  a  vialy  upon  which  those  that  prosecuted  him  ve- 
neficium  exprobrabant,  charged  him,  I  suppose,  with  ioUA' 
chraft. 

Fillet  of  a  fcnnv  snake 
In  the  cauldron  boil  and  bake  ; 
Kyc  of  ncut,  and  toe  of  frog ; — 
For  a  charm,  &c. 

Tlie  pi'opriety  of  these  ingredients  may  be  known,  by  con- 
sulting the  books  ^<  de  Viribus  Animalium"  and  *^  de  Mirabi- 
libus  Mundi/'  ascribed  to  Albertus  Magnus,  in  which  tiK 
reader,  who  has  time  and  credulity,  may  discover  very  won- 
derful secrets. 

Finger  of  birth -strangled  babe, 
Ditch-delivered  by  a  drab ; — 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  in  the  lu>v  against  witches.* 
that  they  ai-e  supposed  to  take  up  dead  bodies  to  use  in  en- 
chantments, which  was  confessed  by  the  woman  w]iom  king 
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James  examined,  and  who  had  of  a  dead  body,  that  was  di- 
vided \i  one  of  their  assemblies,  two  Angel's  for  her  share. 
It  is  observable  that  Shakspeare,  on  this  great  occasion,  which 
involves  the  f^te  of  a  king,  multiplies  all  the  circumstances 
of  horror.  Tlie  babe  whose  finger  is  used,  must  be  strangled 
in  its  bii-th,  the  grease  must  not  only  be  human,  but  must 
have  dropped  from  a  gibbet,  the  gibbet  of  a  murderer,  and 
even  the  sow  whose  blood  is  used  must  have  oflTended  nature 
by  devouring  her  own  farrow.  These  are  toucjjes  of  judg- 
ment and  genius. 

And  now  about  the  cauldron  slng^ 

nine  spirits  and  white, 
lilack  spirits  and  frrey* 
Mingle,  mingle,  mingle. 
You  that  mingle  may. 

And  in  a  former  part. 

Weird  nsters  litnd  in  hand— 
l*hus  do  go  about,  about. 
Thrice  to  mine,  and  thrice  to  thine, 
And  thrice  again  to  make  up  nine. 

These  two  passages  I  have  brought  together,  because  they 
hotli  seem  subject  to  the  objection  of  too  much  levity  for  the 
solemnity  of  enchantment,  and  may  both  be  shown,  by  one 
quotation  from  Camden's  account  of  Ireland,  to  be  founded 
upon  a  practice  really  observed  by  the  uncivilized  natives  of 
tiiat  country.  ^*  MThen  any  one  gets  a  fall,  says  the  informer 
of  Camden,  he  starts  up,  and  turning  three  times  to  the  rights 
digs  a  hole  in  the  earth ;  for  they  imagine  that  there  is  a  spirit 
in  the  ground ;  and  if  he  falls  sick  in  two  or  three  days,  they 
send  one  of  their  women  that  is  skilled  in  that  way  to  the  place^ 
where  she  says,  I  call  thee  from  tlie  east,  west,  north,  and 
soutli.  from  the  groves,  the  woods,  the  rivers,  and  the  fens, 
from  the  fairies^  red,  blcu^k,  whiteV  There  was  likewise  a 
book  wntten  before  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  describing, 
amongst  other  properties,  the  colours  of  spirits. 

Many  other  circumstances  might  be  particularized,  in 
which  Shaks|)oaiv  has  showTi  his  jiidcjment  and  his  know- 
led  gr. 

^01..  I. —  1  S 
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NOTE  XXXVI. 

SCEITB  II. 

JMaebeth,    Tnou  art  too  like  the  spirit  o^  Banquo,  down, 
Tliy  crown  does  (1)  sear  my  eyeballs,  and  thy  (2)  hair. 
Thou  other  gold  boofld  brow,  is  like  the  first, 
A  third  is  like  the  former 

( 1 )  The  expression  of  Macbeth,  that  the  crown  sears  his 
lyebalUy  is  taken  from  the  method  formerly  practised  of  de- 
stroying the  sight  of  captives  or  competitors,  by  holding  t 
burning  basin  before  the  eyey  which  dried  up  its  humidity. 

(2)  As  Macbeth  expected  to  see  a  train  of  kings,  and  wv 
only  inquiring  firom  what  race  they  would  proceeid,  he  could 
not  be  surprised  that  the  hair  of  the  second  was  bound  toUk 
gold  like  that  of  the  fii-st ;  he  was  offended  only  that  the  se- 
cond resembled  the  first,  as  the  first  resembled  Banquo,  and 
therefore  said, 

—And  thy  air. 
Thou  other  gold-bound  brow,  is  like  the  first. 


NOTE  XXXVII. 

I  WILL — gix'c  to  the  edge  o*  th'  sword 
His  wife,  his  babes,  and  all  unfortunate  souls 
That  trace  him  in  his  Une — no  boasting  like  a  fool. 
This  deed  I'll  do  before  my  purpose  cool. 

Both  tlie  sense  and  measure  of  the  third  line,  which,  as  it 
rliymes,  oughts  according  to  the  practice  of  this  author,  to  be 
regular,  are  at  present  injured  by  two  superfluous  syllables, 
which  may  easily  be  removed  by  reading 


souls. 


That  trace  his  line — no  boasting  like  a  fool. 


NOTE  XXXVIII. 


SCENE  III. 

Nosie,     DcARRST  cousin, 
I  pray  you  school  jroursclf;  but  for  your  husband. 
He's  noble,  wise,  judicious,  and  best  knows 
The  fits  o'  th'  time,  I  dare  not  speak  much  farther. 
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But  cruel  are  the  times  when  we  are  traitors. 

And  do  not  know't  oursehres;  when  we  (1)  held  rumour 

From  vhtu  we  /ror,  yet  know  not  what  we  fear. 

But  float  upon  a  wild  and  violent  sea 

Each  way,  and  (3)  aiave.    I'U  uke  my  leave  of  you ; 

Shall  not  be  long  but  I'U  be  here  again ; 

Things  at  the  worst  will  cease,  or  else  climb  upwariis 

To  what  they  were  before ;  my  pretty  cousin. 

Blessing  upon  you. 

(1)  —When  we  hold  rumour 
From  what  we  fear,  yet  know  not  what  we  fear. 

TTic  present  reading  seems  to  afford  no  sense ;  and  tliere- 
ibre  some  critical  experiments  may  be  properly  tried  upon  it, 
tlMMighy  the  verses  being  without  any  connection,  there  is 
room  for  suspicion,  that  some  intermediate  lines  are  lost,  and 
Oat  the  passage  is  tlierefore  irretrievable.  If  it  be  siqiposed 
thtt  the  fault  arises  only  from  the  corruption  of  some  words, 
and  that  the  traces  of  the  true  reading  are  still  to  be  foand, 
the  passage  may  be  changed  thus  : 

When  we  bode  ruin 
From  what  we  fbar,  yet  know  not  what  we  fear. 

Or  in  a  sense  very  applicable  to  the  occasion  of  the  confer- 
ence, 

-When  the  boU  nimiing' 


From  what  they  fear,  yet  know  nut  what  they  fear. 

(2)  But  float  upon  a  wild  and  violent  sea 
Each  way,  and  move. 

That  he  -who  Jloafs  upon  a  rouf^h  sea  must  move  is  evident, 
too  evident  for  Shakspeare  so  emphatically  to  assert  The 
line  therefore  is  to  be  written  thus : 

Each  way,  and  move — 111  take  my  leave  of  you. 

Rosse  is  about  to  proceed,  but  finding  himself  overpowered 
by  his  tenderness,  breaks  off  abruptly,  for  which  he  makes  a 
short  apology  and  retires. 


NOTE  XXXIX. 


8CEKE  IT. 

Malcolm,    Lvt  oa  seek  out  some  dciolato  shade,  and  there 
Weep  oar  sad  boeona  eaipty. 
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Macduff,    Let  ui  rather 
Hold  fut  the  niortml  sword ;  and  like  good  men. 
Bestride  our  dmnUul  Urthdoomf  each  new  morn. 
New  widows  howf,  new  orphans  cty,  new  sorrows 
Strike  heaven  on  the  face,  that  it  resounds 
As  if  it  felt  with  Scotland,  and  yellM  out 
Like  syllables  of  dolour. 

He  who  can  discover  what  is  meant  by  him  that  earnestly 
exhort-s  him  to  bestride  his  downfal  birthdoonij  is  at  liberty 
to  adhere  to  the  present  text ;  but  those  who  are  willing  to 
confess  that  such  counsel  would  to  them  be  unintclli^le» 
must  endeavour  tc^discover  some  reading  less  obscure.  It 
is  probable  tliat  Shakspcare  wrote. 


——Like  good  men, 
Bestride  our  dran\faln  birthdom^ 


The  allusion  is  to  a  man  from  whom  something  valuable 
is  about  to  be  taken  by  violence,  and  who,  that  he  may  de- 
fenii  it  without  encumbrance,  lays  it  on  the  ground,  and  stands 
over  it  with  his  weapon  in  his  hand.  Our  birthdom,  or  birth- 
right, says  he,  lies  on  the  ground,  let  us,  like  men  who  are 
to  fight  for  what  is  dearest  to  them,  not  abandon  it,  but  stand 
over  it  and  defend  it.  This  is  a  strong  picture  of  obstinate 
resolution. 

Birthdom  for  birthright  is  formed  by  the  same  analogy  with 
ma^sterdom  in  this  play,  signifying  the  privileges  or  rights  of 
a  via^ter. 

Perhaps  it  might  be  birthdame  for  mother ;  let  us  stand 
over  our  mother  that  lies  bleeding  on  the  ground. 

NOTE  XL. 

Malcolm.    Now  we'll  together,  and  the  chance  of  goodne$' 
Be  like  our  warranted  quarrel. 

The  chance  of  goodnessy  as  it  is  commonly  read,  conveys 
no  sense.  If  there  be  not  some  more  important  error  in  the 
passage,  it  should  at  least  be  pointed  thus  : 

And  the  chance,  of  goodness. 


Be  like  our  warranted  quarrel. 

That  is,  may  the  event  be,  of  the  goodness  of  heaven  [pro 
Justitia  divina]  answerable  to  the  cause^ 

But  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  Shakspeare  wrote. 
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—And  the  chance,  O  goodness. 
Be  like  our  warranted  quarrel. 

This  some  of  his  transcribers  wrote  with  a  small  o,  which 
another  imagined  to  mean  qf.  If  we  adopt  this  reading,  the 
sease  will  be,  and  O  thou  sovereign  goodness^  to  whom  xct 
now  appealy  may  our  fortune  answer  to  our  cause. 


NOTE  XLI. 

ACT  v.— •SCENE  III. 

Macbeth,    Brino  me  no  more  reports,  let  them  fly  all, 
'Till  Birnam  wood  remove  to  Dunsinane, 
I  cannot  tuiiit  with  fear.    What's  the  boy  Halcolm  ? 
Was  he  not  born  of  woman  ? 
Flv,  false  Thanes, 


And  mingle  with  the  English  epicures. 

In  the  first  line  of  this  speech,  the  proper  pauses  are  not 
observed  in  the  present  editions. 

Bring  me  no  more  reports—let  them  fly  all — 

Till  me  not  any  more  of  desertions — let  all  my  subjects  leave 
me — lam^  safe  till,  ^'C. 

The  reproach  of  epicurism,  on  which  Mr.  Theobald  has 
bestowed  a  note,  is  nothing  more  than  a  natural  invective 
uttered  by  an  inhabitant  of  a  barren  countr}'^  against  those 
who  have  more  opportunities  of  luxury. 


NOTE  XLII. 

Macbeth.    I  have  liv'd  long  enough ;  my  wa^  of  life. 
Is  fall'n  into  the  sear,  the  yellow  leaf. 

As  tliere  is  no  relation  between  the  way  qf  life^  and  fallen 
into  the  sear,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  tiie  JV  is  only  an 
M  inverted,  and  that  it  was  originally  written,  My  May  of 
life. 

lam  now  passed  from  the  ^ring  to  the  autumn  of  my 
days  J  but  I  am  without  those  contorts  that  should  succeed  the 
sprightliness  of  bloom,  and  support  me  in  this  melancholy 
season. 
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NOTE  XLUI. 

SCBNE   IT. 

MaUoim»    *Tu  his  main  hope  ; 
For  where  there  it  Qdvaniagt  lo  be  grverif 
Both  more  or  less  have  given  him  the  reroll ; 
And  none  serve  with  him  but  constrsined  things, 
Whose  hearts  are  absent  too* 

The  impropriety  of  the  expression  advaniage  to  be  given, 
instead  oi  advantage  given^  and  the  disagreeable  repetitkMi 
of  the  word  gwen  in  the  next  line,  incline  me  to  read^ 


Where  there  is  a  vantage  to  be  j^ne. 
Both  more  and  less  have  given  him  the  revolt. 

Mvantage  or  vantage  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare  signified 
opportunitjf. 

More  and  kss  is  the  same  with  greater  and  less.  So  in  the 
interpolated  '^  Mandeville,"  a  book  of  that  agc^  there  is  a 
chapter  of  India,  the  more  and  the  less. 

NOTE  XLIV. 

SCENE   V. 

Macbeth Whsbefoiie  was  that  cry  ? 

Seyton.    The  queen  is  dead. 

Macbeth.    She  should  (1^  have  died  hereafter ; 
There  would  have  been  a  time  for  such  a  toord. 
To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow, 
Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  firom  day  to-day. 
To  the  last  syllable  of  (2)  recorded  time  ; 
And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  dusty  death.    Out,  out,  brief  candle ! 
Life's  but  a  walking  shadow 

(1)  She  should  have  died  hereafter. 
There  would  have  been  a  time  for  such  a  vord. 

This  passage  has  very  justly  been  suspected  of  being  cor- 
rupt. It  is  not  apparent  for  what  word  there  would  have  been  a 
time ;  and  that  there  would  or  would  not  be  a  time  for  any 
word^  seems  not  a  consideration  of  importance  sufficient  to 
transport  Macbetii  into  the  following  exclamation.  I  read 
therefore^ 
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She  thoiild  have  died  hereafter, 
There  would  have  been  a  time  for  -wich  a  rowrld  /— 
To-morrow,  lie. 

It  is  a  broken  speechs  in  which  only  part  of  the  thought  is 
expressed,  and  may  be  paraphrased  liias  : 

The  queen  is  dead.  Macbeth.  Her  death  should  have  been 
deferred  to  some  more  peaceful  hour ;  had  she  lived  longer^ 
there  would  at  length  have  been  a  time  for  the  honours  due 
to  her  as  a  queen,  and  that  respect  which  I  owe  her  for  her 
fidelity  and  love.  Such  is  the  world — such  is  the  condition  of 
huBian  life,  that  we  always  think  to-morrow  will  be  happier 
than  to-day ;  but  to-morrow  and  to-morrow  steals  over  us 
UBenjoyed  and  unregarded,  and  we  still  linger  in  the  same 
ei^ectation  to  the  moment  appointed  for  our  end.  All  these 
days  which  have  thus  passed  away,  have  sent  multitudes  of 
folds  to  the  grave,  who  were  engrossed  by  the  same  dream  of 
future  felicity,  and,  when  life  was  departing  from  th^n,  were 
like  me  reckoning  on  to-morrow. 

(9)  To  the  bst  syllable  of  recorded  time. 

Recorded  time  seems  to  signify  the  time  fixed  in  the  decrees 
of  heaven  for  the  period  of  life.  The  record  oi  futurity  is 
indeed  no  accurate  expression,  but  as  we  only  know  transac- 
tions past  or  present,  the  language  of  men  affords  no  term 
for  the  volumes  of  prescience,  in  which  future  events  may  be 
.supposed  to  be  written. 

NOTE  XLV. 

Macbeth,  ,Ir  thou  ipeak'st  false. 
Upon  the  next  tree  shalt  thou  hang  afire 
Till  famine  cling  thee ;  if  thy  speech  be  sooth, 
I  care  not  if  thou  dost  for  me  as  much^— 
1  pxtU  in  resolution,  and  begin 
To  doubt  th'  equivocation  of  the  fiend. 
That  lies  like  truth.    **  Fear  not  tUl  Birnam  wood 
Do  come  to  Dunsinane,'*  and  now  a  wood 
Comes  towards  Dunsinane. 


I  pull  in  reaohition- 


Tliough  this  is  the  i*eading  of  all  the  editions,  yet  as  it  is 
a  phrase  without  either  example,  elegance,  or  propriety,  it  is 
surely  better  to  read 


I  pan  in  resolution' 
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I  languish  in  my  constancy^  my  confidence  begins  ioforsakt 
me.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  how  easy  paV  might 
be  changed  into  pull  by  a  negligent  writer,  or  mistaken  for  it 
by  an  unskilful  printer. 

NOTE  XLVL 

SCENE  VII. 

Seyward,    Had  I  as  many  sons  as  I  have  hairs, 
i  would  not  wish  them  to  a  fairer  death ; 
And  so  his  knell  is  knoU'd. 

This  incident  is  thus  related  from  Henry  of  Huntingdon  by 
Camden  in  his  **  Remains/'  from  which  our  author  probably 
copied  it. 

When  Seywardy  the  martial  earl  of  Northumberland,  u* 
derstood  that  his  son  whom  he  had  sent  in  service  against  the 
Scotchmen,  was  slaui,  he  demanded  whether  his  wound  were 
in  the  fore  part  or  hind  pai-t  of  his  body.  When  it  was 
answered  in  the  fore  part,  he  replied  **I  am  right  glad; 
neither  wish  I  any  other  death  to  me  or  mine.'' 


After  the  foregoing  pages  wci'e  printed,  the  late  edition 
of  Shakspeare,  ascribed  to  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  fell  into  my 
hands ;  and  it  was  thcrefoi-e  convenient  for  me  to  delav  the 
publication  of  my  remarks,  till  I  had  examined  whether  they 
were  not  anticipated  by  similar  observations,  or  precluded  by 
better.  I  thei'efore  read  over  this  tragedy,  but  found  that  the 
cditor*s  apprehension  is  of  a  cast  so  diffcrenl  fi*om  mine,  that 
he  appeal's  to  find  no  dilliculty  in  most  of  those  passsges 
wiiich  I  have  repiTsented  as  unintelligible,  and  has  therefore 
passed  smoothly  over  them,  witliout  any  attempt  to  alter  or 
explain  them. 

Some  of  the  lines  with  which  I  hail  been  perplexed,  have 
been  indeed  so  fortunate;  as  to  atti-act  his  ivgai^d  :  and  it  is 
not  without  all  the  satisfaction  which  it  is  usual  to  express  on 
such  occasions,  that  I  find  an  entii'c  agreement  between  us  in 
substituting  [see  Note  11. 1  quarrel iov  quarry^  and  in  explain- 
ing the  adage  of  the  cat  [Note  XVII.]  But  this  pleasure  is, 
like  most  others,  known  only  to  be  regretted  :  for  I  have  the 
unhappineas  to  find  no  such  conformity  with  rega]*d  t4>  any 
other  passage. 
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The  line  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  amend,  Note  XL  is 
likewise  attempted  by  the  new  editor,  and  is  perhaps  the  only 
Mssage  in  the  play  in  which  he  has  notsubmissiyely  admitted 
tike  emendations  of  foregoing  critics.  Instead  of  the  common 
Heading, 


-Doing  every  thing 


Safe  towtrds  your  love  and  faonourf 

be  has  published. 


-Doing  every  thing 


Shap*d  towards  your  love  and  honour. 


Hits  alteration,  which,  like  all  the  rest  attempted  by  him, 
ikm  reader  is  expected  to  admit,  without  any  reason  alleged 
in  its  defence,  is  in  my  opinion,  more  plausible  than  that  of 
Mr.  Theobald ;  whether  it  is  right,  I  am  not  to, determine. 

In  the  passage  which  I  have  altered  in  Note  XL.  an  emen- 
dation is  likewise  attempted  in  the  late  edition,  where,  for    , 


And  the  chance  of  goodness 


Be  hke  our  warranted  quarrel, 

is  substituted — And  the  chance  in  goodness — ^whether  with 
more  or  less  elegance,  dignity*  and  propriety,  than  the  read- 
ing which  I  have  oflTered,  I  must  again  decline  the  province 
of  deciding. 

Most  of  the  other  emendations  which  he  has  endeavoured, 
whether  with  good  or  bad  fortune,  are  too  trivial  to  deserve 
mention.  For  surely  the  weapons  of  criticism  ought  not  to 
be  blunted  against  an  editor,  who  can  imagine  that  he  is  re- 
storing poetry,  while  he  is  amusing  himself  witli  alterations 
like  these; 

For  — 71W#  if  the  terfeant, 

IVho  like  a  good  and  hardy  toller  fought  .• 

^■^This  is  the  sergeant*  who 
Like  a  right  good  and  hardy  soldier  fought. 

For  — ^Dismsy'd  not  this 
Our  captains  Macbeth  and  Banquo  ? — Yes  i 

Disniay'd  not  this 

Our  captains  brave  Macbeth  and  Banquo  ?— Tea. 

Such  harmless  industry  may,  surely,  be  forgiven,  if  it  can- 
not be  praised  ;  may  he  therefore  never  want  a  monosyllable, 
who  can  use  it  with  such  wonderftil  dexterity. 

vox.  I. — 2  T 


SS2  OBSERVATIONS,  he. 

'   Sumfatur  qaitqat  rampilw  ttt4diM  ! 

The  rest  of  this  edition  I  have  not  read,  but,  frcffll  the  litth 
that  I  have  seen,  think  it  not  rlangerous  to  declare,  tha^  n 
my  opinion,  its  pomp  recommends  it  more  than  its  accurwj. 
There  is  no  distinction  made  between  the  ancient  reading 
and  tiie  innovations  of  the  editor ;  there  is  no  reason  given 
for  any  of  the  alterations  which  arc  made  ;  the  emendationi 
of  ftxnaer  critics  are  adopted  without  any  acknowledgmeat, 
and  few  of  the  diiBculties  ai-e  removed  viiich  have  hitherto 
embarrasaed  the  readers  of  Sliakspeare. 

I  would  not,  however,  be  thought  to  insult  the  editm*,  nor 
to  censure  him  with  too  much  petulance,  for  having  failed  ii 
little  things,  of  whom  1  have  been  told,  that  he  excels  in 
greater.  But  I  may  without  indecency,  observe,  that  no  mu 
should  attempt  tu  teach  utiiers  what  he  has  never  leaned 
liimself ;  and  that  those  who,  like  Themistocles,  have  stadied 
the  arts  of  policy,  and  ean  teach  a  small  state  how  togme 
great,  should,  like  him,  disdain  to  labour  in  trifles,  and  con- 
»ider  petty  accumplishments  as  below  their  ambition.* 

*Totb'iiirtic1e,  wlien  first  printGiI,  Dr.  Johnson  iffiied  profMMali fori 
n«w  edition  of  Shakipeare.  Thuc  he  tftennrds  dilated  iato  the  foUowiv 
Ut^r  Prospectus.    C. 
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When  the  works  of  Shakspeare  are^  after  so  many  editions, 
again  offered  to  the  public,  it  will  doubtless  be  inquired,  why 
Shakspeare  stands  in  more  need  of  critical  assistance  than 
any  other  of  the  English  writers,  and  what  are  the  deficien* 
cies  of  the  late  attempts,  which  another  edito^  may  hope  to 


pply? 


le  business  of  him  that  republishes  an  ancient  book  is, 
to  correct  what  is  corrupt,  and  to  explain  what  is  obscure. 
"To  have  a  text  corrupt  in  many  places,  and  in  many  doubt* 
fttl,  is,  among  the  aufliors  that  have  written  since  the  use  of 
t^rpes,  almost  peculiar  to  Shakspeare.  Most  writers,  by  pub* 
UdiiBg  their  own  works,  prevent  all  various  readings,  and 
preclude  all  conjectural  criticism.  Books  indeed  are  some- 
times published  after  the  death  of  him  who  produced  them ; 
but  they  are  better  secured  from  corruption  than  these  unfor- 
tunate compositions.  They  subsist  in  a  single  copy,  written 
or  revised  by  the  author ;  and  the  faults  of  the  printed  vo* 
lame  can  be  only  faults  of  one  descent. 

But  of  the  works  of  Shakspeare  the  condition  has  been  far 
different ;  he  sold  them,  not  to  be  printed,  but  to  be  played. 
Hiey  were  immediately  copied  for  the  actors,  and  multiplied 
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by  transcript  after  transcript,  vitiated  by  the  blunders  of  the 
penman,  or  changed  by  the  affectation  of  the  player ;  perhaps 
enlarged  to  introduce  a  jest,  or  mutilated  to  shorten  the  re- 
presentation ;  and  printed  at  last  without  the  concurrence  of 
the  author,  without  the  consent  of  the  proprietor,  from  com- 
pilations made  by  chance  or  by  stealth  out  of  the  separate 
parts  written  for  the  theatre ;  and  thus  thrust  into  the  worlA 
surreptitiously  and  hastily,  they  suffered  another  depravafioD 
from  the  ignorance  and  negligence  of  the  printers,  as  every 
man  who  knows  the  state  of  the  press  in  that  age  will  readily 
conceive. 

It  is  not  easy  for  invention  to  bring  togetlier  so  many  causes 
concurring  to  vitiate  the  text.  No  other  author  ever  gave 
up  his  works  to  fortune  and  time  with  so  little  care ;  no  books 
could  be  left  in  hands  so  likely  to  injure  tliem,  as  plays  fre- 
quently acted,  yet  continued  in  manuscript ;  no  other  traa- 
scribers  were  likely  to  be  so  little  qualified  for  their  task  as 
those  who  copied  for  the  stage,  at  a  time  when  the  lower  ranks 
of  the  people  were  univeraally  illiterate ;  no  other  editions 
were  made  from  fragments  so  minutely  broken,  and  so  for- 
tuitously re-united  ;  and  in  no  otlicr  age  was  the  art  of  print- 
ing in  such  unskilful  hafids. 

With  the  causes  of  corruption  that  make  the  reAisal  of 
Shakspeare^s  dramatic  pieces  necessary,  may  be  enumeratnl 
tlic  causes  of  obscurity,  M^hich  may  be  partly  imputed  to  his 
ago,  and  partly  to  himself. 

Wlieii  a  writer  outlives  his  contemporaries,  and  remains 
almost  the  only  unforgotten  name  of  a  distant  time,  he  is  ne- 
cessarily obscure.  Every  age  has  its  mode«  of  speech,  and 
its  cast  of  thought ;  which,  though  easily  explained  when  there 
are  many  books  to  be  compared  with  each  other,  become  some- 
times unintelligible,  and  always  difficult,  when  tliei-e  are  no 
parallel  passages  that  may  conduce  to  their  illustration. 
Shakspeare  is  the  first  considerable  author  of  sublime  or  fa- 
miliar dialogue  in  our  language.  Of  the  hooks  which  he  read, 
and  from  which  he  formed  his  style,  some  perhaps  liave  pe- 
rished, and  the  rest  are  neglected.  His  imitations  are  thore- 
fore  unnoted,  his  allusions  ai'e  undiscovered,  and  many  beti- 
tics,  both  of  pleasantry  and  greatness,  are  lost  with  tbeo^ 
jects  to  wlwch  they  were  united,  as  the  figures  vanish  ^"hen 
the  canvass  has  decaved. 

It  is  t}je  great  excellence  of  Shakspeare,  that  he  drew  hit 
scenes  from  nature,  and  from  life.  He  copied  the  manners 
of  the  world  then  passing  before  him,  and  has  more  allutsioDS 
f  han  other  poets  to  the  traditions  and  superstition  of  the  vul- 
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r  i  which  mujrt.  thcrcfoj-c  be  traced  before  he  ran  be  uiidci- 

'  Hr  uTotc  at  u  tinui  »^leIl  onr  poetical  liinf^uiige  was  yrt  tin- 
whcii  the  iiieuriUi^  orour  phrases  was  jel  in  liuctita- 
Von.  wtien  words  wi'i*  mloplfd  ul  piciwulf'  Ciflni  the  cici^h- 
*"  ring  iHnguiiRes,  ami  while  Oie  Snxon  wiw  still  visiul; 
Btiglrd  ill  our  uiction.  The  i-rader  is  therefore  einhnn-ajtsed 
lonre  with  dead  niid  « itii  fom};n  Uiiguiiges.  wttli  obsoletc- 
^ui  and  iiiriovaliiiii.  In  tlint  uge,  am  in  all  utlierx,  fasluon 
wluoi'd  phraNe»|i)g,v.  which  surrceding  fashinn  swept  asray 
efot*  its  mtiiriing  wiw  generally  known,  or  suinr)euU>  au- 
lorixcd  ;  and  in  thut  age,  above  all  others  exiH'viuientu  wei-c 
vUt  upon  our  language,  which  distorted  itH  rom  hi  nations, 
tri  dinltirhed  iti  nnidirniity. 
Wit  8hak!i|K-ui'n  li»s  diSlculticH  ahove  othrr  wrilcfSi  it  tit  tu  |  I 
%  iltiputed  to  the  nature  of  his  work,  which  required  the  use 
rtlir  common  colloquial  language,  and  canHequcntlf  admit- 
^  many  phrasex  allusive,  elliptical,  and  iirnvfiViul,  MUch  iw 
^  sprak  and  hear  evcrj'  hour  witlioul  ohserv  ing  Iheni ;  and 
Twlilch.  being  now  ramiliar,  »e  do  not  snspert  that  they  nan 
r  grow  uncouth,  or  that,  hcing  now  uhviouH,  tlicy  can  awr 
I  remote. 
'TIjcsc  are  the  principal  ranscs  of  tlir  obsmrity  of  Shak- 
I  which  inighl  be  added  the  fnlne^fs  of  Idea,  whicti 
iglit  Mtnctiine^  load  his  words  with  nini'n  sentiments  than 
f  ruuld  conveiiienttj  coiuty,  and  that  rapidity  of  iniagi' 
n  which  might  hurry  biiii  (n  a  second  Ihoiight  before  he 
i  fully  explained  the  first  But  my  opinion  ts,  that  lery 
■r  of  lus  lines  were  difficult  to  his  audience,  and  tliat  ho 
1  such  expi-essions  as  were  then  common,  though  the 
KUcily  of  ct>n temporary  xs  ritcnt  makes  them  now  n*\-m  pecu- 
liar. 

Authors  are  often  pratiDcd  for  improvement,  or  hlnmed  for 
innovation,  with  vci-y  little  justice,  by  those  who  rrad  few 
utlier  books  of  the  same  age.     Addison  himwlf  has  been  wi 
uiwKce^fut  In  enumcmting  the  wonls  with  which  Milton 
ius  enriched  our  language,  as  perhaps  not  to  have  named  one 
L  -4f  which  Milton  van  the  author :  ami  Benlley  has  yet  more 
^'  *  ihappily  praised  him  as  the  introducer  of  thoso  elisions  intoj 
Ingllsdi  poetry,  which  had  been  used  fn)iii  tlie  first  ciwayM  utl 
ftifkatinn  among  us,  and  which  Milton  waiiludoeil  tlie. last  | 
1  practised. 

vAaolhev  Unpcdiukent,  not  the  least  vpKatians  to  tlie  com- 
ntftlor.  is  the  exactness  willi  which  Shakspeare  followed 
B  authors.    Institad  nf  dilating  his  thoughts  into  general!. 
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ties,  and  expressing  incidents  with  pQjetical  latitude,  he  often 
comhines  circumstances  unnecessary  to  his  main  design^  only 
hecaiise  he  happened  to  find  them  together.  Such  passages 
can  be  illustrated  only  by  him  who  has  read  the  same  sUoy 
in  the  very  book  which  Shakspeare  consulted. 

He  that  undei-takes  an  edition  of  Shakspeare,  has  all  these 
difficulties  to  encounter,  and  all  these  obstructions  to  remove. 

The  corruptions  of  the  text  will  be  corrected  by  a  carefiil 
collation  of  tiie  oldest  copies,  by  which  it  is  hoped  that  many 
iTstorations  may  yet  be  made ;  at  least  it  will  be  necessary 
to  collect  and  note  the  variation  as  materials  for  future  cri* 
tics :  for  it  very  often  happens  that  a  wrong  reading  has  afi- 
nity  to  the  right. 

In  this  part  all  the  present  editions  are  apparently  and  in- 
tentionally defective.  The  critics  did  not  so  much  as  wish 
to  facilitate  the  labour  of  tliose  that  followed  them.  Hie 
same  books  are  still  to  be  compai*ed ;  the  work  that  has  been 
done,  is  to  be  done  again  ;  and  no  single  edition  will  supply 
the  reader  with  a  text  on  which  he  can  rely  as  the  best  copy 
of  the  works  of  Shakspeare^ 

The  edition  now  proposed  will  at  least  have  this  advantage 
over  others.  It  will  exhibit  all  the  observable  varieties  of  all 
the  copies  that  can  be  found ;  that,  if  the  i-eader  is  not  satis- 
fied with  the  editor's  detei*mination,  he  may  have  the  means 
of  choosing  better  for  himself. 

Where  all  the  books  are  evidently  vitiated,  and  collation 
can  give  no  assistance,  then  begins  the  task  of  critical  saga- 
city ;  and  some  changes  may  well  be  admitted  in  a  text  never 
settled  by  the  author,  and  so  long  exposed  to  caprice  and  ig- 
norance. But  nothing  shall  be  imposed,  as  in  the  Oxfora 
edition,  without  notice  of  the  alteration  ;  nor  shall  conjecture 
be  wantonly  or  unnecessarily  indulged. 

It  has  been  long  found,  that  very  specious  emendations,  do 
not  equally  strike  all  minds  with  conviction,  noi*  even  the 
same  mind  at  different  times ;  and  therefoi«e.  though  perhaps 
many  alterations  may  be  projiosed  as  eligible,  very  few  will 
be  obtruded  as  certain.  In  a  language  so  ungrammatical  as 
tlie  English,  and  so  licentious  as  that  of  Shakspeare,  emen- 
ilatory  criticism  is  always  hazardous ;  nor  can  it  be  allowed 
to  any  man  who  is  not  particularly  versed  in  the  writings  of 
that  age,  and  particularly  studious  of  his  author^s  diction. 
There  "is  danger  lest  peculiarities  should  be  mistaken  for  cor- 
ruptions, and  passages  rejected  as  unintelligible,  which  a  nar- 
row mind  happens  not  to  understand. 

All  the  former  critics  have  been  so  much  employed  on  the 
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corrections  of  the  text,  tliat  they  have  not  sufficiently  attend- 
ed to  the  elucidation  of  passages  obscured  by  accident  or  time. 
The  editor  will  endeavour  to  read  the  books  which  the  author 
read,  to  trace  Ids  knowledge  to  its  source,  and  compare  his 
copies  with  their  originals.  If  in  this  part  of  his  design  he 
hopes  to  attain  any  dcgi*ce  of  superiority  to  his  predecessors, 
it  must  be  considered,  that  he  has  the  sidvantage  of  their  la- 
bours ;  that  part  of  tiie  work  being  already  done,  more  care 
is  naturally  bestowed  on  the  other  part;  and  that,  to  declare 
the  truth,  Mr.  Rowe  and  Mr.  Pope  were  very  ignorant  of  the 
ancient  English  literature ;  Dr.  Warburton  was  detained  by 
more  important  studies ;  and  Mr.  Theobald,  if  fame  be  just 
to  his  memory,  considered  learning  only  as  an  instrument  of 
gain,  and  made  no  further  inquiry  after  his  author's  meanings 
when  once  he  had  notes  sufficient  to  embellish  his  page  witii 
the  expected  decorations. 

With  regard  to  obsolete  or  peculiar  diction,  the  editor  may 
perhaps  claim  some  degree  of  confidence,  having  had  more 
motives  to  consider  the  whole  extent  of  our  language  than  any 
other  man  from  its  first  formation.  He  hopes  tiiat,  by  com- 
paring tiie  works  of  Shakspeare  with  tiiose  of  writers  who 
lived  at  the  same  time,  immediately  preceded,  or  immediately 
followed  him,  he  shall  be  able  to  ascertain  his  ambiguities, 
dusentangle  his  intricacies,  and  recover  the  meaning  of  words 
now  lost  in  the  darkness  of  antiquity. 

When  therefore  any  obscurity  arises  from  an  allusion  to  * 
some  other  book«  the  passage  will  be  quoted.  When  the  dic- 
tion is  entangled,  it  will  be  cleared  by  a  paraphrase  or  inter- 
pretation. When  the  sense  is  broken  by  tiie  suppression  of 
part  of  the  sentiment  in  pleasantry  or  passion,  the  connection 
will  be  supplied.  When  any  forgotten  custom  is  hinted,  care 
will  be  taken  to  retrieve  and  explain  it.  The  meaning  assign- 
ed to  doubtful  words  will  be  supported  by  tiie  autiiorities  of 
other  writers,  or  by  parallel  passages  of  Shakspeare  himself. 

The  observation  of  faults  and  beauties  is  one  of  the  duties 
of  an  annotator,  which  some  of  Shakspeare's  editors  have  at- 
tempted, and  some  have  neglected.  For  this  part  of  his  task. 
and  for  this  only,  was  Mr.  Pope  eminentiy  and  indisputably 
qualified ;  nor  has  Dr.  Warburton  followed  him  with  less  di- 
ligence or  less  success.  But  I  have  never  observed  that  man- 
kind was  much  delighted  or  improved  by  their  asterisks, 
commas,  or  double  commas  ;  of  which  the  only  eficct  is,  that 
they  preclude  the  pleasure  of  judging  for  ourselves ;  teach 
the  young  and  ignorant  to  decide  without  principles;  defeat 
curiosity  and  discernment,  by  leaving  them  less  to  discover ; 
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and  at  ladt  show  the  opinion  of  the  critic,  without  fbe  reasons 
on  which  it  was  founded,  and  without  affording  any  light  by 
which  it  may  be  examined. 

The  editor,  though  he  may  less  delist  his  own  vanity,  will 
probably  please  his  reader  more,  by  supposing  him  eqnaUy 
able  Ynih  himself  to  judge  of  beautiea  and  faults^  which  re- 
quire no  previous  acquisition  of  remote  knowledge*  A  de- 
scription of  the  obvious  scenes  of  nature,  a  representation  of 
general  life,  a  sentiment  of  reflection  or  experience,  a  deduc* 
tion  of  conclusive  arguments,  a  forcible  eruption  of  eflferves- 
cent  passion,  are  to  be  considered  as  proportionate  to  commm 
apprehension,  unassisted  by  critical  officiousness ;  since,  to 
convince  them^  nothing  more  is  requisite  than  acquaintance 
with  the  general  state  of  the  world,  and  those  faculties  which 
lie  must  almost  bring  with  him  who  would  read  Shakspeare, 

But  when  the  beauty  arises  from  some  adaptation  of  flie 
sentiment  to  customs  worn  out  of  use,  to  opinions  not  univer- 
sally prevalent,  or  to  any  accidental  or  minute  particularity, 
which  cannot  be  supplied  by  common  understanding,  or  com- 
mon observation,  it  is  tlic  duty  of  a  commentator  to  lend  his 
assistance. 

The  notice  of  beauties  and  faults  thus  limited,  will  make 
no  distinct  part  uf  the  design,  being  reducible  to  the  expla- 
nation of  obscure  passageiu 

The  editor  does  not  however  intend  to  preclude  himself 
*fi'oni  the  compai'ison  of  Shakspeare's  sentiments  or  expres- 
sions with  those  of  ancient  or  modem  authors,  or  from  flie 
display  of  any  beauties  not  obvious  to  the  students  of  poetry; 
for  as  he  hopes  to  leave  his  author  better  understood,  he 
wishes  likewise  to  procure  him  more  rational  approbation* 

^rhe  former  editors  have  affected  to  slight  their  predeces- 
sors :  but  in  this  edition  all  tliat  is  valuable  will  be  adopted 
from  every  commentator,  that  posterity  may  consider  it  as 
including  all  the  rest,  and  exhibiting  whatever  is  hitherto 
known  of  the  great  father  of  the  English  drama. 
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That  praisis  an'  w itliHut  iriLion  lavislird  on  tlic dead,  and 
that  titc  Ikiiidhi's  due  only  tu  fxrollrnre  nre  [laid  to  antiquity, 
is  a  foiniilaiiiT  likely  t»  be  always  roiitiiiiieil  hy  those,  who, 
being  able  to  add  iK)l)iiiig  to  truth,  liope  for  eiiiiiieiirc  from 
the  heresies  of  paradox :  or  those,  who,  being  forced  by  dis- 
appointment upon  ronsolatory  ex|>edients,  arc  willing  to  hope 
from  posterity  what  the  present  age  refuses,  and  flatterthem- 
selvos  tliat  the  regar-d.  which  is  yet  denieit  by  envy,  will  be 
at  last  bestowed  \l^  time. 

Anliiputy.  like  every  other  quality  that  attrarts  the  notice 
of  maitkiud.  has  iindDubtetUy  votaries  that  revei-cnce  it.  not 
front  ii'iLsnn.  hut  t'nim  pi-ejutliee.  Some  seem  to  admire  in- 
diHcrimiimtely  whatever  has  Itcen  long  pi-cserved.  without 
nmsiilerin^  riiat  (inir has  soniotinies ro-openited  with rhance; 
all  {M-i-hit|)s  are  niorv  w  illiiig  to  honour  past  than  present  ex- 
rellencc:  and  the  mind  contemplalcs  t^eiiiiis  through  the 
nhaik's  of  age,  as  tlie  eye  siii-vi-ys  tht;  sun  thi'Oiigh  aKilicia! 
opacity.  'I'iie  great  contention  of  criticism  is  to  find  tht 
faults  uf  the  moderns  and  the  heaulies  nf  the  ancients. 
While  an  author  ih  yet  living  we  esliiiialo  his  i»)wei's  by  his 
worst  jH-rformance,  and  when  he  is  dead,  we  i*ate  them  by  his 
best. 

To  w'li'ks,  however,  of  which  the  exceliencc  i)(  not  abso-   ■ 
lute  and  ih-iinit(%  but  gradual  and  coiiiparalivc ;  to  works  not 
i-aiseil  ujKHi  principles  demonstrative  and  scientific,  but  ap- 
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pealing  M'holly  to  observation  and  cxiierience*  no  other  test 
can  be  applied  than  length  of  duration  and  continuance  of  es- 
teem. What  mankind  have  long  jiossesscd  they  have  often 
examined  and  compared  ;  and  if  they  pei'sist  to  value  tlie  pos- 
session, it  is  because  fi-ecpient  conipai'isons  have  confinned 
opinion  in  its  favour.  As  among  tlie  works  of  nature,  no 
man  can  properly  call  a  river  deep,  or  a  mountain  high,  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  many  mountains,  and  many  rivers ;  80« 
in  the  productions  of  genius,  notliing  can  be  styled  excellent 
till  it  has  been  compai*ed  with  other  works  of  the  same  kind. 
Demonstration  immediately  displays  its  power,  and  has  no- 
tliing to  hope  or  fear  fi*om  the  flux  of  yeai*s  ;  but  works  ten- 
tative and  experimental  must  be  estimated  by  their  propor- 
tion to  the  general  and  collective  ability  of  man,  as  it  is 
discovei-ed  in  a  long  succession  of  endeavours.  Of  tlio  first 
building  that  was  I'aLsed,  it  might  be  witli  certainty  deter- 
mined that  it  was  round  or  square ;  but  whether  it  was 
spacious  or  lofty  must  have  been  inferred  to  time.  The  Pytha- 
goi*oan  scale  of  numbers  was  at  once  discovered  to  be  perfect; 
but  the  poems  of  Homer  we  yet  know  not  to  transcend  the 
common  limits  of  human  intelligence^  but  by  remarking,  that 
nation  aftci-  nation,  and  century  after  century,  has  been  able 
to  do  little  more  than  transpose  his  incidents,  new  name  his 
charartei*s,  and  paraphntse  liis  sentiments. 

Tlie  reverence  due  to  writings  that  have  long  subsisteiL 
arises  therefore  not  fi'om  any  credulous  confidence  in  the 
superior  wisdom  of  past  ages,  or  gloomy  persuasion  of  tlie 
degeneracy  of  mankind,  but  is  the  consequence  of  acknow- 
ledged and  indubitable  jiositions,  that  what  has  been  longest 
known  has  been  most  considered,  and  what  is  most  consiuer- 
rd.  is  be.st  understood. 

The  poet,  of  M'hose  works  I  have  undertaken  the  revision, 
may  now  begin  to  a«vsume  the  dignity  of  an  ancient  and  claim 
the  privilege  of  established  fame  and  pi-escriptive  veneration. 
He  has  long  outlived  his  century,  the  tenn  roinmonly  fixed 
as  the  test  of  literswy  merit.  AVhatevcr  advantages  he  might 
once  derive  from  {lersonal  allusions,  local  customs,  or  tem- 
porary opinions,  have  for  many  yeai*s  been  lost ;  and  every 
topic  of  merriment,  or  motive  of  sori*o\\ ,  which  the  modes  of 
artificial  life  afforded  him,  now  only  ohscui-c  the  scenes 
whirh  1  hoy  once  illuminated.  The  eirects  of  favour  and  com- 
petition are  at  an  end  ;  the  tradition  of  his  friendships  and 
his  enmities  has  i)erished  ;  his  w<)rks  suppoi-t.  no  opinion  with 
arguments,  nor  supply  any  faction  witli  invectives  ;  they  can 
pc'ifhrr  indulge  vanity,  nor  gratify  malignity ;  but  are'read 
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without  any  other  n^ason  than  the  desii*c  of  pleasure,  and  are 
l:hereibre  praised  only  as  pleasure  is  obtained ;  yet,  tlius 
unassisted  by  intei*est  or  passion,  they  have  passed  tlii'ough 
variations  of  tasti^  and  changes  of  manners,  and,  as  tliey 
devolved  fnnn  one  generation  to  another,  have  received  new 
honours  at  every  transmission. 

But  be<*ause  human  judgment  tJiough  it  be  gradually  gain- 
ing upon  certainty,  never  becomes  inialliblc  ;  and  approba- 
tion, though  hing  continued,  may  yet  be  only  the  appnibation 
of  pifjuclice  or  fashion  ;  it  is  pi-oiier  to  inquire,  by  what  pe- 
cnliarities  of  excellence  Siiakspeare  has  gsiined  and  kept  tlic 
favour  of  his  countrymen. 

Nothing  can  please  many,  and  please  long,  but  just  repre- 
Ncntations  of  general  nature.  Piirticular  mannei*s  can  be 
known  to  few,  and  therefore,  few  only  can  judge  how  nearly 
dicy  are  copied.  I'he  irregular  combinations  of  fanciful  in- 
irention  may  delight  aw  hile,  by  that  novelty  of  which  the  com- 
mon satiety  of  life  sends  us  all  in  quest;  but  the  pleasures  of 
Hudden  w(nider  are  soon  exhausted,  and  the  mind  can  only 
repose  on  the  stability  of  truth. 

Shakspeare  is,  above  all  writei-s,  at  least  above  all  modern 
writers,  the  poet  (»f  nature :  the  poet  that  holds  up  to  his 
readers  a  faithful  mirror  of  manners  and  of  life.  His  cha- 
racters are  not  modified  by  tlie  crustoms  of  pai*ticular  places, 
unpractised  by  the  rest  of  the  world  ;  by  tlie  i>eculiarities  of 
Btuflies  or  professions,  which  can  operate  but  upon  small 
numbei's  :  or  by  the  accidents  of  transient  fashions  or  tem- 
porary opinions :  they  are  the  genuine  progeny  of  common 
humanity,  such  as  the  world  will  always  supply,  and  obser- 
vation will  always  find.  His  pei*sons  act  and  speak  by  the 
influence  of  those  general  passions  and  principles  by  which 
all  minds  are  agitated,  and  the  whole  system  of  life  is  con- 
tinued in  mc»ti(m.  In  the  writings  of  other  poets  a  character 
is  t(H)  often  an  individual ;  in  those  of  Shakspeare  it  is  com- 
monly a  spe(  ies. 

It  is  from  this  wide  extension  of  design  that  so  much  in- 
struction is  derived.  It  is  this  which  fills  the  plays  of  Shak- 
speare with  practical  sixioms  and  domestic  wisdom.  It  was 
gaid  of  Euripides,  that  every  vei'se  was  a  precept ;  and  it  may 
be  said- of  Shakspeare,  that  fmm  his  works  may  he  collected 
ii  system  of  civil  and  economical  prudence.  Yet  liLs  real 
power  is  not  shown  in  the  splendour  of  pai*ticular  passages, 
but  by  the  progress  of  his  fable,  and  the  tenor  of  his  dialogue ; 
and  he  that  tries  to  recommend  him  by  select  quotations,  will 
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succeed  like  the  pedant  in  Ilicrocles,  wlio,*  when  he  offered 
his  house  to  sale,  carried  a  brick  in  his  pocket  as  a  s|}ecinien. 

It  will  not  easily  be  imagined  how  much  Sliaksp*are  ei- 
ccls  in  accommodating  his  sentiments  to  real  lite,  but  by 
com])aring  him  with  other  authors.  It  was  obsen  e<i  of  th? 
ancient  schools  of  declamation,  that  the  more  diligently  they 
were  frefiuented,  the  mon*  was  the  student  disqualified  for 
the  world,  because  he  found  notiiing  thoi*c  which  he  should 
ever  meet  in  any  other  ]dace.  The  same  remark  may  be  ap- 
pliwl  to  every  stage  hut  that  of  Shakspeai-e.  The  theatn^ 
w  hen  it  is  under  any  other  direction,  is  peojded  by  such  cha- 
ractei-s  as  wei-e  never  seen,  conversing  in  a  language  which 
was  never  heard,  upon  topics  which  will  never  arise  in  the 
commerce  of  mankind.  But  the  dialogue  of  this  author  is 
often  so  evidently  determined  by  the  incident  wliich  produces 
it*  and  is  pursued  with  so  mucli  ease  and  simplicity,  that  it 
seems  scarcely  to  claim  the  merit  of  fiction,  but  to  have  been 
gleaned  by  diligent  selection  out  of  common  conversation,  and 
common  cKTurirnces. 

Upon  evei'v  other  stage  tlie  univei*sal  agent  is  love,  by 
whose  power  all  good  and  evil  is  distirbuted,  and  every  ar- 
lion  quickened  or  retarded.  To  bring  a  lover,  a  lady,  and 
a  rival  into  the  fable;  to  entangle  them  in  contradictory 
obligations,  pei*|dex  them  villi  oppositions  of  intei*est,  and 
hai'itss  them  with  violence  of  desii*es  inconsistent  w  ith  each 
other;  to  make  them  meet  in  raptui*e,  and  part  in  agony ;  to 
fill  tlieir  nifuttlis  with  liyperixdical  Joy  and  outrageous  sor- 
row ;  to  distress  them  as  n(»thing  human  ever  was  distressed; 
to  deliver  them  as  nothing  human  ever  was  delivered  ;  is  the 
business  of  a  modei'n  dramatist.  For  this,  probability  is  vio^ 
lated,  life  is  misrepn*sented,  and  language  is  depraved.  But 
love  is  only  one  of  many  passions ;  and  as  it  has  no  gi'eat  in- 
fluence  upon  the  sum  of  lif(^  it  hsis  little  operation  in  the 
dramas  of  a  poet,  who  caught  his  ideas  fi'om  the  living  world, 
and  exhibited  only  wliat  he  saw  befoi'e  him.  He  knew  that 
any  other  passion,  as  it  was  iTgular  or  exorbitant,  was  a 
cause  of  happiness  or  calamity. 

Characters  thus  ample  and  general  were  not  easily  discri- 
minated and  pi'eserved.  yet  perhaps  no  poet  ever  kept  his 
jM'rsonages  moi*e  distinct  fi'om  each  other.  I  will  not  say 
with  Pojie,  tliat  every  speech  may  be  assigned  to  the  prapcr 
.speaker,  because  many  speeches  thei*e  are  w  iiich  have  notiiing 
chai'acteristical ;  but,  perhafis,  tliough  some  may  be  equally 
iidiipted  to  every  pei-son.  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  that  any 
r'AU  be  properly  transferred  from  the  present  possessor  to  an- 
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•ther  rlainintit.  Tlic  cliuicc  ia  right,  when  their  in  reason 
for  rlioice. 

Otiipr  ilnimatist'i  ran  only  gain  attention  by  liyperbolical 
or  t^ravatcil  charactrfH.  hy  ftibuloiiH  and  unexampW  px- 
cellriiro  or  clepi'avity.  as  the  wi-item  of  barhai-oiia  roinanres 
invigoi-ated  tlie  i-oailer  by  a  giant  aiul  a  dwarf;  and  he  tliat 
tiliotilil  forni  his  exiiectalioiiH  (if  hinrian  afTairs  from  tlie  ]>lay, 
or  frani  tlie  talf,  woiilii  l>e  ei[ii»lly  ilerriveil.  Shaknpeare 
has  ii(>  hen>es  ;  Uin  scenes  are  im-npied  only  by  men.  who  art 
■nd  speak  as  tln^  reiifler  tliinks  tliat  hv  Hhnulil  himself  liavo 
spoken  or  artrd  iin  the  same  or^-asion  ;  e\  en  wliere  tlic  ngcnry 
is  nu{ieniatin".il,  tlie  ctialogne  is  level  with  life.  Uther  writers 
disgnise  tlir  uinsl  natural  |iassioiis  and  most  fretiacnt  inci- 
dents :  so  DiiU  he  wliii  contemplates  Ihem  ia  the  book  will  not 
know  tlieiii  in  the  worUI  :  Sliaks]H'are.  appi-tixi mates  the  re-., 
mote,  and  faniiliai'izes  the  wonderful ;  the  event  which  he  re- 
presents will  not  hapi»en,  but.  if  U  nei-o  ]iossiblr,  its  cfibrts 
W'ould  probably  he  snch  us  he  lias  awtigncd  :*  and  it  may  bo 
niil.  that  he  has  not  only  shown  human  nature  as  it  arts,  lit 
ml  exigencies,  but  as  it  would  be.  found  iii  trials,  to  which 
it  roiinot  he  exjiused. 

This  then-foi-e  is  the  praise  of  Shaksiieare,  tJiat  his  drama 
is  the  miiTur  of  life ;  that  he  who  has  mazed  his  imi^ination, 
in  following  the  phaiilonis  wliirh  nther  writers  raise  up  be- 
fore him,  may  liei-e  he  cured  of  his  delirious  ecstasies,  by  read- 
ing  human  seiitiments  in  human  language,  by  scenes  from 
which  a  hermit  may  esliinate  the  transactions  of  the  world, 
and  a  confessor  ]>redirt  the  progress  nf  the  passions. 

His  ailherence  to  general  nature.  Iian  exposed  liim  to  the 
misure  of  cntics,  who  form  their  judgments  ii(>on  narrower 
principles.  Dennis  and  Itymer  tliink  his  Romans  not  suffi- 
ciently Kamnn ;  and  Voltaire  censuivs  his  kings  as  not  com* 
pirtrly  royal.  Dennis  is  offended,  that  Menenius  a  senator 
of  Rome,  should  play  the  huRtmn;  and  Voltaire  jierhaps  thinks 
decency  violafed  when  the  Danish  usurper  is  i-epresented  as 
a  dininkai-d.  Diit  ShuksjH'are  always  makes  nature  predo- 
minate over  accidciil  ;  and.  if  he  preserves  the  essential  cha- 
racter, is  not  very  cai-efal  of  distinctions  Hii|ierinduced  and 
ad\'riiti(ious.  Ilis  story  iTtiuiren  [loinans  or  kings,  but  Ite 
thinks  only  on  men.  He  knew  that  Rome,  like  c^epy  other 
rity,  had  men  of  all  di<>{MisilioHs:  and  wanting  a  buRlHin,  ho 
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went  into  the  senate  liouse  fur  that  which  tlic  senate  liouse 
would  certainly  have  affonled  hinu  He  was  inclined  to  show 
an  usuqK^r  and  a  murderer,  not  only  odious,  hut  despicable; 
he  therefore  added  drunkenness  to  his  other  qualities*  know- 
ing that  kings  love  wine  like  other  men,  and  that  wine  exeHs 
its  natural  power  upon  kings.  These  are  the  petty  cavils  of 
petty  minds ;  a  poet  overlooks  the  casual  distinction  of  coun- 
try and  condition,  as  a  painter,  satisfied  with  the  figure,  ne^ 
gleets  the  drapery. 

The  censure  which  he  has  incurred  by  mixing  comic  and 
tragic  scenes,  as  it  extends  to  all  his  works,  deser^'es  more 
consideration.  Let  the  fact  be  first  stated,  and  then  exa- 
mined. 

Shakspeare^s  plays  are  not  in  the  rigorous  and  critical  sense, 
cither  tragedies  or  comedies,  but  compositions  of  a  distinct 
kind ;  exhibiting  the  real  state  of  sublunary  nature,  w*hicli 
partakes  of  good  and  evil,  joy  and  sormw,  mingled  with  end- 
less vai*iety  of  proportion  and  innumerable  modes  of  combi- 
nation  ;  and  expi*cssing  the  coui'se  of  tlic  world,  in  which  the 
loss  of  one  is  the  gain  of  another ;  in  which,  at  the  same  time, 
the  reveller  is  hastening  to  ]iis  wine,  and  the  mourner  buiy- 
ing  his  friend ;  in  which  the  nuilignity  of  one  is  sometimes 
defeated  by  the  fi*olic  of  another;  and  many  mischiefs  and 
many  benefits  are  done  and  liindered  without  design. 

Out  of  this  chaos  of  niingied  puqioses  and  casualties,  the 
ancient  poets,  according  to  the  laws  wliicli  custom  had  pre- 
scribed, sel(.rted  some  the  crimes  of  men,  and  some  their  ab- 
surdities ;  some  the  momentous  vicissitudes  of  life,  and  sorae 
the  lighter  occuri-ences ;  some  tlie  tensors  of  distiTss,  and 
some  tlie  gaieties  of  prosperity.  Thus  nise  the  two  modes  of 
imitation,  known  by  tlie  names  of  tras^edy  and  cojnedy^  com- 
positions intended  to  promote  different  ends  by  contrarj 
means,  and  consideiTd  as  so  little  allied,  that  I  do  not  recol- 
lect among  the  Greeks  or  Romans  a  single  writer  who  at- 
tempted both. 

Shakspear  has  united  the  powei*s  of  exciting  laughter  and 
sori'ow,  not  only  in  one  mind,  but  in  one  composition.  Al- 
most all  his  plays  ai'e  divided  between  serious  and  ludicrous 
characters,  and,  in  the  successive  evolutions  of  the  design, 
sometimes  produced  seriousness  and  sorrow,  and  sometinfs 
levity  and  laughter. 

That  this  is  a  practice  contriiiy  to  the  rules  of  rriticism 
will  l)e  readily  allowed:  but  thei*e  is  always  an  appeal  open 
ri*onk  criticism  to  nature.  The  end  of  writing  is  to  instruct; 
the  end  of  poetry  is  to  instruct  by  pleasing.  That  the  min- 
ifh'A  drama  nuiy  convey  all  the  instruction  of  tragedy  or 
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comedy  cannot  be  denied^  because  it  includes  botli  its  altera- 
tions of  exhibition,  and  approaches  ncai*er  tlian  either  to  the 
apiiearance  of  life^  by  sliowing  how  givat  machinations  and 
slender  dcvsigns^  may  pi*oniote  or  obviate  one  another,  and  tlie 
high  and  tlie  low  co-operate  in  the  genei*al  system  by  unavoid- 
able concatenation. 

It  is  objected,  that  by  tliis  change  of  scenes  the  passions 
are  inteiTupted  in  their  pi*ogi*ession,  and  that  the  principal 
event,  being  not  advanced  by  a  due  gi*adation  of  preparatory 
incidents,  wants  at  hist  the  power  to  move,  which  constitutes 
the  perfection  of  dramatic  {loeti'y.  This  reasoning  is  so  spe- 
cious, that  it  is  i*eccived  as  true  even  by  tliose  who  in  daily 
experience  feel  it  to  be  false.  The  interchanges  of  mingled 
scenes  seldom  fail  to  pi*oihice  the  intended  vicissitudes  of  pas- 
sion. Fiction  cannot  move  so  much,  but  that  the  attention 
may  be  easily  ti'ausferred ;  and  though  it  must  be  allowed 
that  pleasing  melancholy  be  sometimes  inteiTupted  by  unwel- 
come levity,  yet  let  it  be  considei*ed  likewise,  that  melancholy 
18  often  not  pleasing,  and  tliat  the  disturbance  of  one  man  may 
be  the  i*elief  another ;  tliat  different  auditors  have  different 
Iiabitudes :  and  that,  upon  the  whole,  all  pleasui'e  consists  in 
variety. 

The  playci*s.  who  in  their  edition  divided  our  author's 
works  into  comedies,  histories,  and  tragedies,  seem  not  to 
Lave  distinguished  the  thi'ee  kinds  by  any  very  exact  or 
definite  ideas. 

An  action  which  ended  happily  to  the  principal  {lersons, 
however  serious  or  disti'essful  tlmuigh  its  intermediate  inci- 
dents, in  their  opinion,  constituted  a  comedy.  This  idea  of 
a  comedy  continued  long  amongst  us ;  and  plays  were  written, 
which,  by  changuig  the  catastrophe,  were  tragedies  to-day 
and  comedies  to-morrow. 

Tragedy  was  not  in  those  times  a  poem  of  moi*e  general 
dignity  or  elevation  than  comedy ;  it  ii^uired  only  a  calami- 
tous conclusion,  with  which  tlie  common  criticism  of  that  age 
was  satLslied,  whatever  lighter  pleasure  it  aflroi*ded  in  its  pi-o- 
gress. 

History  was  a  series  of  actions,  with  no  other  than  chi'o- 
nological  succession,  independent  on  each  other,  and  w  ithout 
any  tendency  to  introduce  or  regulate  the  conclusion.  It  is 
not  always  very  nicely  distinguished  fi*om  tragedy.  Thei-c 
is  not  much  nearer  approach  to  unity  of  action  in  the  trage- 
dy of  Anthony  and  Clcopatnu  than  in  the  history  of  Ricluird 
the  Second.  But  a  history  might  be  continued  through  many 
plays;  as  it  had  no  plan,  it  had  no  limits. 

'rhrough  all  these  denominations  of  the  drama*  Shak 
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spectre* s  mode  of  coiiipoflition  is  the  same;  an  inlcixliaiige  of 
fleriousiicss  and  merriment,  by  which  tlie  mind  is  softened  at 
one  time,  and  exhilarated  at  another.  But  whatever  be  his 
purpose,  wliether  to  gladden  or  depi-ess,  or  1^)  conduct  the 
story,  without  vehemence  or  emotion,  llii*ough  tracts  of  easy 
and  familiar  dialogue,  he  never  fails  to  attain  his  purpose:  as 
he  commands  us,  we  laugh  or  mourn,  or  sit  silent  with  quiet 
expectation,  in  tranquiUity  witliout  indiflrei-ence. 

When  Skakspeare^s  plan  is  understood,  most  of  the  criti- 
cisms of  Rymer  and  Valtaire  vanish  away.  The  play  of 
Hamlet  is  oiiened,  without  impropriety,  by  two  sentinels. 
lof^o  bellows  at  Bruhantio*s  window,  witliout  injui*y  to  the 
scheme  of  the  play,  though  in  terms  whicli  a  modern  audience 
would  not  easily  enduiT.  The  character  of  Polonms  is  season- 
able and  useful,  and  the  gi-ave  diggei*s  themselves  may  be 
heard  with  applause. 

Shakspcartr  engaged  in  dramatic  poetry  with  the  world 
open  before  him :  the  rules  of  the  ancients  wei-e  yet  known 
to  few;  the  public  judgment  was  unformed:  lie  liad  no  exam- 
ple i)f  such  fame  its  might  force  liiiu  upon  imitalior.  nor  cri- 
tics of  such  autliority  as  miglit  restrain  his  extravagance:  lie 
thei*efore  indulged  his  natural  disposition :  and  his  disposition, 
as  Nymer  has  remarkeil,  led  him  to  comedy.  In  tragedy  he 
often  writes,  with  great  a])pearanceof  toil  and  study,  what  is 
written  at  last  with  little  felicity:  but,  in  his  comic  si^nes. 
he  seems  to  produce.,  w  ithout  labour,  w  hat  no  labour  can  im- 
prove. In  tragedy  he  is  always  struggling  after  some  occa- 
sion to  be  comic:  but  in  comedy  he  seems  to  repijse,  or  to 
luxuriate,  as  in  a  mode  of  thinking  congenial  to  his  nature. 
In  his  tragic  scones  tliei'e  is  always  something  wanting,  but 
his  conuMly  often  surpasses  exjiectation  or  desii*e.  Ilis  come- 
dy pleases  by  tlic  tlioughts  and  the  language,  and  histi-agcdy 
for  the  greater  part  by  incident  and  action.  His  traged} 
si»ems  to  be  skill,  liis  comedy  to  be  instinct. 

The  force  of  his  c»jmic  scenes  has  suffered  Hltle  diminution 
from  the  changes  made  by  a  century  and  a  lialf,  in  manners 
or  in  words.  As  his  j)ersonages  act  u]M)n  princi|des  arising 
from  genuine  passion,  very  little  modified  by  particular  forms, 
their  pleasui-es  and  vexiitious  are  communicable  at  all  times 
«'\nd  to  all  places;  they  air  natural,  and  tlierefoi-e  durable: 
the  adventilious  peciiHaritics  of  [HTSonal  habits  are  only 
superficial  dyes,  liright  and  pleasing  for  a  little  while,  yet  soon 
fading  to  a  dim  tinct.  withiiUt  any  irmains  of  former  lustre: 
hut  the  discriminations  of  true  passion  aiT  the  colours  of  na- 
ture: they  pervade  the  whole  mass,  and  can  only  perish  with 
the  body  that  exliibits  them.    The  accidental  compositions 
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of  heterogeneous  modes  are  dissolved  by  the  chance  which 
combineil  them  ;  but  the  unifonn  simplicity  of  primitive  qua- 
lities ncitlier  admits  increase,  nor  suffers  decay.  The  sand 
heaped  by  one  flood  is  scattered  by  another,  but  tlie  rock  id- 
ways  continues  in  its  place.  Time,  wliirh  is  perpetually 
Washing  away  tlie  dissoluble  fabrics  of  other  poets,  passes, 
without  iiijurinu;^  the  adamant  of  Sliakspeare. 

If  tliere  be«  ^  hat  I  believe  there  is,  in  every  nation,  a  style 
which  never  becomes  obsolete,  a  certain  mode  of  phraseology 
80  consonant  and  congenial  to  the  analogy  and  principles  of 
its  respective  language,  as  to  i*cmain  settled  and  unaltered; 
this  style  is  probably  to  be  sought  in  the  common  intercourse 
of  life,  among  thosi*  who  speak  only  to  be  understood,  with- 
out ambition  ot  elegance.    I'he  polite  are  always  catching 
modish  innovations,  and  the  learned  depart  from  established 
fonns  of  speet^ii.  in  ho|)e  of  finding  or  making  better;  those 
who  wish  Un'  distinction  forsake  the  vulgar,  when  the  vulgar 
jis  riglit ;  luit  tliei'e  is  a  conversation  above  grossness,  and  be- 
piow  I'etineinent,  whei^c  pi'opriety  irsides,  and  where  this  poet 
/  seems  to  have  gathered  his  (.oniic  dialogue.     lie  is  therefore 
I   more  agreeable  to  the  eai's  of  tlie  pivsent  age  than  any  other 
author  e<]ua]ly  ^-omote,  and  among  his  other  excellences  de- 
serves to  be  studied  as  one  of  the  original  mastei*s  of  our  lan- 
gn^e. 

Tliesc  observations  ai-c  to  be  considei*cd  not  as  unexcep- 
tionably  constant,  but  as  containing  general  and  predominant 
truth.  Shakspeare's  familiar  dialogue  is  affirmed  to  be 
smooth  and  clear,  yet  not  wholly  witlicnit  ruggedness  or  dif- 
ficulty; as  a  country  may  be  eminently  fruitful,  tiiough  it 
has  s;>ot8  unfit  tor  cultivation ;  his  characters  arc  praised  as 
natural,  though  their  sentiments  aiT!  sometimes  forced,  and 
their  actions  improbable :  as  the  earth  upon  the  whole  is  splie- 
liral,  though  its  surface  is  varied  with  protuberances  and  ca- 
vities. 

Shakspeare  with  his  excellences  has  likewise  faults,  and 
faults  sulheient  to  obscuiT  and  overwhelm  any  other  merit. 
I  shall  show  them  in  the  pntpoilion  in  which  they  appear  to 
me,  without  envious  malignity  or  superstitious  veneration. 
No  question  can  be  more  innocently  disrussed  than  a  dead 
poet's  pretensions  to  renown :  and  little  regard  is  due  to  that 
bigotry  which  sets  candour  higlter  than  truth. 

His  first  delect  is  that  t(»  wiiirh  may  be  imputed  most  of 
the  evil  in  books  or  in  men.  lie  sacrifices  virtue  to  conve- 
nience, and  is  so  much  nion'  cai*eful  to  picasi;  tlian  to  instructs 
that  he  seems  to  wnte  without  any  moral  ])iirpose.  Fi«om 
his  writings  indeed  a  system  of  social  duty  may  be  sclecte^K 
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for  he  that  tfiinks  reasouabl  j  must  think  morally ;  but  his  pre* 
cepts  and  axioms  drop  casually  from  him ;  he  makes  no  just 
distribution  of  good  or  evil,  nor  is  always  careful  to  show  In 
the  virtuous  a  disapprobation  of  the  wicked ;  he  carries  his 
persons  indifferently  through  right  and  wrong,  and  at  the 
close  dismisses  tliem  without  further  care,  and  leaves  their 
examples  to  operate  by  chance.  This  fault  the  barbarity  of 
liis  age  cannot  extenuate;  for  it  is  always  a  writer's  duty  to 
make  the  w  orUl  better^  and  justice  is  a  virtue  independent  om 
time  or  place. 

The  ph>ts  are  often  so  loosely  formed,  that  a  very  slight 
consideration  may  improve  them,  and  so  carelessly  pursued, 
that  he  seems  not  always  fully  to  comprehend  his  own  design. 
He  omits  opportunities  of  instructing  or  delighting,  which  thr 
train  of  his  story  seems  to  force  upon  him,  and  apparently  re- 
jects those  exhibitions  which  would  be  more  affecting,  for  tht 
sake  of  those  which  are  more  easy. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  in  many  of  his  plays  the  latter 
part  is  evidently  neglected.  When  he  found  himself  near  the 
end  of  his  work,  and  in  view  of  his  rcwai^d,  he  shoi-tened  the 
labour  to  snatch  the  profit,  lie  tlierefore  remits  his  efforts 
•where  he  should  most  vigorously  exeil  tliem,  and  his  catas- 
trophe is  improbably  produced  or  im])erfcctly  represented. 

He  ha<l  no  ivgard  to  distinction  of  time  or  place,  but  gives 
to  one  age  or  nation,  without  scruple,  the  customs,  institu* 
tions,  and  opinions  of  auotiier,  at  the  expense  not  only  of  like- 
lihood, but  of  possibility.  These  faults  Pope  has  endeavour- 
ed, with  more  zeal  than  judgment,  to  transfer  to  his  imagined 
interjvilatoi's.  We  need  not  wonder  to  find  Hector  quoting 
Aristotle,  wlicn  we  sec  the  loves  of  Theseus  and  Hippohta 
combined  w  ith  the  gothic  mythology  of  fairies.  Shakspeare. 
indeed,  was  not  the  only  violator  of  chronology,  for  in  tbii 
same  age,  Sidney,  who  wantetl  not  the  advantages  of  learn- 
ing, has.  in  his  *•  Arcadia,*'  confounded  the  pastoral  with  the 
feudal  limes,  the  days  of  innocence,  cjuiet.  and  security,  with 
those  of  turbulence,  violence,  and  adventure. 

In  his  comic  scenes  he  is  seldom  veiT  successful,  when  he 

» 

engages  his  characters  in  recipiHications  of  smartness  and 
contests  of  sarcasm :  their  jests  ai^c  commonly  gi^oss.  and  their 
pleasantry  licentious :  neither  his  gentlemen  nor  his  ladies 
have  much  delicacy,  nor  are  sufficiently  distinguished  from 
his  clowns  by  any  ap|)earance  of  refined  manners.  Whether 
he  represented  the  i^eal  conversation  of  his  time  is  not  easy 
^o  determine;  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  is  commonly  supposed 
to  have  been  a  time  of  stateliness,  formality*  and  reserve j 
yet  perhaps  the  i*elaxations  of  that  severity  were  not  very  cle- 
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gant.  Thei-e  must,  however,  have  been  always  some  modes 
of  gaiety  preferable  to  otliei*s,  and  a  writer  ought  to  choose 
the  be^t. 

In  tragedy  his  performance  seems  constantly  to  be  worse, 
as  his  labour  is  more.  The  effusions  of  passion,  which  exi- 
gence forces  out  are  for  the  most  part  striking  and  energetic  ; 
but  whenever  he  solicits  his  invention,  or  sti*ains  his  faculties^ 
the  offspring  of  his  throes  is  tumour,  meanness,  tediousness, 
and  obscurity. 

In  narration  he  affects  a  disproportionate  pomp  of  diction^ 
and  a  wearisome  train  of  circumlocution,  and  tells  the  inci- 
dent im])orfectly  in  many  words,  which  might  have  been 
mure  plainly  delivei'ed  in  few.  Narration  in  dramatic  poe- 
try is  naturally  tedious,  as  it  is  unanimated  and  inactive,  and 
obstructs  the  progi*ess  of  the  action ;  it  should  thei*efore  al- 
ways be  rapid,  and  enlivened  by  frequent  interniption.  Shak- 
flp<'are  found  it  an  incuml)rance,  and  instead  of  lightening  it 
by  bi*evity,  endeavoured  to  recommend  it  by  dignity  and  splen- 
dour. 

His  declamations  or  set  speeches  are  commonly  cold  and 
weak,  for  his  power  was  the  power  of  nature;  when  he  en- 
deavoured, like  other  tra^c  writers,  to  catch  opportunitieH 
of  amplification,  and  instead  of  inquiring  what  the  occasioa 
demanded,  to  show  how  much  his  stores  of  knowledge  could 
supply,  he  seldom  escapes  without  the  pity  or  resentment  of 
his  reader. 

It  is  incident  to  him  to  be  now  and  then  entangled  with  an 
unwieldy  sentiment,  which  he  cannot  well  express,  and  will 
not  i-eject ;  he  struggles  with  it  a  while,  and,  if  it  continues 
stubborn,  comprises  it  in  words  such  as  occur,  and  leaves  it 
•nvelo|)ed  to  be  disentangled  by  those  who  have  more  leisujsa 
to  bestow  u]ion  it. 

Not  that  always  where  the  language  is  intricate  the  thought 
is  subtle,  or  the  image  always  great  where  the  line  is  bulky  ; 
the  ei|uality  of  words  to  things  is  veiy  often  neglected,  and 
trivial  sentiments  and  vulgar  ideas  disappoint  the  attention, 
to  which  they  ai-e  recommended  by  sonorous  epithets  and 
sif^elling  figuivs. 

But  tlie  admirers  of  this  great  poet  have  most  reason  to 
complain  when  he  approaches  nearest  to  his  highest  excel- 
lence, and  seems  fully  resolved  to  sink  them  in  dejection,  and 
mollifv  them  with  tender  emotions  by  the  fall  of  greatness^ 
the  dang<»r  of  innocence,  or  the  crosses  of  love.  What  he 
dues  best,  he  soon  ceases  to  do.  He  is  not  soft  and  pathetic 
without  some  idle  conceit  or  contemptible  equivocation.  He 
no  sooner  begins  to  move,  than  he  counteracts  himself;  and 
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terror  and  pity,  as  they  arc  rising  in  the  mind,  are  checked 
and  blasted  by  sudden  frigidity. 

A  quibble  is  to  Shakspeare,  ^hat  luminous  rapoui-s  are  to 
the  traveller  ;  he  follows  it  at  all  adventures ;  it  is  sure  to 
lead  him  out  of  his  way,  and  sure  to  ingulf  him  in  the  mire. 
It  has  some  malignant  power  ovei*  his  mind,  and  its  fascina- 
tions are  irresistible.  AVhatever  be  the  dignity  or  profon- 
dity  of  his  disquisitiont  whether  he  be  enlarging  knowledge* 
or  exalting  affection,  whctlier  he  be  amusing  attention  with 
incidents,  or  enchaining  it  in  suspense,  let  but  a  quibble 
spring  up  before  him,  and  he  leaves  his  work  unfinished.  A 
quibble  is  tlie  golden  apple  for  which  he  will  always  turn 
aside  from  his  career,  or  stoop  fi*om  his  elevaticm.  A  quibble, 
poor  and  barren  as  it  is,  gave  him  such  delight,  that  he  was 
content  to  purchase  it,  by  the  sacrifice  of  reason,  propriety, 
and  truth.  A  quilible  was  to  him  the  fatal  Cleopatra  for  which 
he  lost  the  wurld,  and  was  content  to  lose  it. 

It  will  be  thought  strange,  that,  in  enumerating  the  defects 
of  this  writer,  I  have  not  yet  inentioued  his  neglect  of  the 
unities  ;  his  violation  of  those  laws  which  have  been  institut- 
ed and  establisiied  by  the  Joint  authority  of  poets  and  critics. 

For  his  other  deviations  from  the  art  of  writing,  I  resign 
him  to  critical  justice,  without  making  anv  other  demand  iu 
his  favour,  than  that  wliirh  nuiht  be  iiiduiged  to  all  human 
excellence :  that  liis  \irtues  he  rated  with  his  failings  ;  but 
fi-om  tlie  censure  which  this  irregularity  may  bring  upon 
him,  i  shall,  with  due  reverence  to  tliat  learning  which  I 
must  oppose,  adventure  to  try  how  I  can  defend  him. 

liis  histories,  bein,^  neither  tragedies  nor  comedies,  arc  not 
subject  to  any  of  th<*ir  laws  :  nothing  moiT  is  necessary  to 
all  the  praise  which  they  expert,  than  that  the  clianges  of 
action  be  so  prepans!  as  to  I)c  understood  :  that  the  incidents 
be  various  and  affecting,  and  tlie  ( liaracters  consistent,  na- 
tural, and  distinct.  No  otiier  unity  is  intended,  and  tlierefore 
none  is  to  be  sought. 

In  his  otiier  works,  he  has  well  enough  preserved  the  unity 
of  action.  He  lias  nj)l,  indeed,  an  intrigue  i-egularly  per- 
plexed and  regularly  unravelled ;  he  does  not  endeavour  to 
hide  his  design  only  to  discover  it,  for  this  is  seldom  the 
order  of  I'eal  events,  and  Shiikspeare  is  the  poet  of  nature; 
but  his  plan  has  commonly,  what  Aristotle  inquires,  a  begin- 
ning, a  middle,  and  an  end  ;  one  event  is  concatenated  with 
another,  and  the  conclusion  follows  by  easy  consequence. 
There  are  perha))s  some  incidents  that  might  be  spaivil,  as 
in  other  poets  there  is  much  talk  that  only  tills  uptime  upon 
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the  stage ;  but  the  general  system  makes  gradoal  adfances, 
and  tlie  end  oi*  tJie  play  is  tiie  end  of  expectation* 

To  the  unities  of  time  and  place  he  has  shown  no  regard ; 
and  {K^riiaps  a  nearer  view  of  the  principles  on  whicli  they 
stand  will  diminish  their  value,  and  withdraw  from  them  the 
vcnei*ation  which,  from  the  time  of  Conieille,  they  have  very 
generally  received,  by  discovering  that  they  have  given  more^ 
trouble  to  the  |)oet,  than  ]deasure  to  the  auditor* 

The  necessity  of  obsei*vi)ig  the  unities  of  time  and  place 
arises  fi*om  the  siipiiosed  necessity  of  making  the  drama  cred- 
ible. The  critics  hold  it  impossible  that  an  action  of  months 
or  yeai*s  can  be  ]H)ssibly  believed  to  pass  in  thi*ee  hours  ;  or 
that  the  spectator  can  suppose  himself  to  sit  in  the  theatre^ 
while  ambassadors  go  and  return  between  distant  kings, 
while  armies  are  levied  and  towns  besieged,  while  an  exile 
wanders  and  returns,  or  till  he  whom  they  saw  couHing  his 
misti'ess,  shall  lament  tlie  untimely  fall  of  his  son.  The  mind 
revolts  from  evidi*nt  falsehood,  and  fiction  loses  its  force  when 
it  departs  fi-oni  the  iTsemldance  of  i-eality. 

From  the  narrow  limitation  of  time,  necessarily  arises  the 
contraction  of  place.  The  speitat4>r,  who  knows  that  he  saw 
the  first  act  at  Alexandria,  cannot  suppose  that  he  sees  the 
next  at  Rome,  at  a  distance  to  whicli  not  the  dragons  of 
Medea  could,  in  so  short  a  time,  have  tmnsporteil  him  ;  he 
knows  with  certainty  that  he  has  not  changed  his  place,  and 
he  knows  that  place  cannot  change  itself;  that  what  was  a 
house  cannot  become  a  plain ;  that  what  was  Thebes  can 
never  bo  Pei'sepoHs, 

Such  is  the  triumphant  language  with  which  a  critic  exults 
over  the  miseries  of  an  iri*egular  poet,  and  exults  commonly 
without  resistance  or  reply.  It  is  time,  therefore,  to  tell  him, 
by  the  authority  of  Sliakspeare,  that  he  assumes,  as  an  un- 
questionable ])riiiciplt\  a  position,  which,  while  his  breath  is 
forming  it  into  wonls,  his  understanding  pronounces  to  be 
false.  It  is  false,  that  any  representation  is  mistaken  for 
realitv  ;  that  aiiv  dramatic  fable  in  its  materiality  was  ever 
credible,  or,  for  asiiigh*  moment,  was  ever  ci^edited. 

The  objection  arising  fi-om  the  impossibility  of  passing  the 
first  hour  at  Alexandria,  and  tlie  next  at  Rome,  supposes, 
that,  when  the  play  o^mmis,  the  spectator  ivally  imagines 
himself  at  Alexandria,  and  believes  that  his  walk  to  the 
theatre  has  been  a  voyage  to  Egypt,  and  that  he  lives  in  the 
days  of  Anthony  and  Cleopatra.  Suivly  he  that  imagines 
this  mav  imagine  nit)re.  lie  that  can  take  the  stage  at 
one  time  for  the  palace  of  the  Ptolemies,  may  take  it  in  half 
an  hour  for  the  promontory  of  Actium.    Delusion,  if  delusion 
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be  admitted,  has  no  certain  limitation  ;  if  the  spectator  caa 
be  once  pei'suaded,  that  his  old  acquaintance  are  Alexander 
and  Csesar,  that  a  room  illuminated  with  candles  is  the  plain 
of  Pharsalia,  or  the  bank  of  Granicus,  he  is  in  a  state  of  ele- 
vation above  the  I'each  of  reason,  or  of  truth,  and  from  tiw 
heights  of  empyrean  poetry  may  despise  the  circumscriptioitf 
of  terresti'ial  nature.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  mind  tho 
wandering  in  ecstacy  sliould  count  the  clock,  or  why  ai 
hour  should  not  be  a  century  in  that  calenture  of  the  brail 
that  can  make  the  stage  a  field. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  spectators  are  always  in  their  senm^ 
and  know,  from  the  first  act  to  the  last,  that  tlie  stage  is  only 
a  stage,  and  that  the  players  are  only  players.  They  came 
to  hear  a  certain  number  of  lines  recited  with  just  gestmv 
and  elegant  modulation.  The  lines  relate  to  some  actioiit 
and  an  action  must  be  in  some  place ;  but  the  different  ac« 
tions  that  complete  a  story,  may  be  in  places  very  remote 
from  eacli  other ;  and  where  is  the  absurdity  of  allowing  thtt 
space  to  represent  fn-st  Athens,  and  then  Sicily,  which  was 
always  known  to  be  neither  Sicily  nor  Athens,  but  a  modem 
tlieati*e? 

By  supposition,  as  place  is  inti-oduced,  time  may  be  ex- 
tended ;  the  time  required  by  the  fable  elapses  for  the  most 
pail  between  the  acts :  for,  of  so  much  of  the  action  as  is 
n^jii'csented,  tlie  i*eal  and  poetical  duration  is  the  same*  If, 
in  the  fii'st  a(  t,  ]n'eparatioiis  for  war  against  Mithiidates  arc 
i-epresented  to  be  matle  in  Rome,  the  event  of  tlie  war  may, 
without  absurdity,  be  represented,  in  the  catastrophe,  as 
happening  in  Pontus  :  we  know  that  there  is  neither  war,  nor 
preparation  for  war  ;  we  know  that  we  are  neither  in  Rome 
nor , Pontus  :  that  neither  Mithridates  nor  Lucullus  is  before 
us.  The  drama  exliibits  successive  imitations  of  successi^'C 
actions  ;  and  why  may  not  the  second  imitation  represent  an 
acticm  that  liappened  years  after  tiie  fii-st,  if  it  be  so  connected 
with  it,  that  nothing;  but  time  can  be  supposed  to  inten-ene? 
Time  is,  of  all  modes  of  exisU*nce,  most  obsetjuious  to  the 
imagination;  a  lapse  of  years  is  as  easily  conceived  as  a 
passage  of  houi*s.  In  contemplation  wc  easily  contract  the 
time  of  real  actions,  and  thei'efoi'e  willingly  permit  it  to  be 
conti'acted,  w  hen  we  onlv  sec  their  imitation. 

It  will  be  asked,  how  the  drsima  moves,  if  it  is  not  credited. 
It  is  ci*cdited  with  all  the  credit  due  to  a  drama.  It  is  cre- 
dited, whenever  it  moves,  as  a  just  pictuiT  of  a  i*eal  original; 
as  representing  to  the  auditor  what  he  would  himself  feel,  if 
he  were  to  do  or  suffer  what  is  thei-e  feigned  to  be  safi*ered  or 
to  be  done.     The  iTflection  that  strikes  the  heart  is  not,  that 
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tlie  evils  before  us  arc  real  evils,  but  that  they  are  evils  to 
which  ourselves  may  be  exposed.  If  there  be  any  fallacy,  it 
is  not  tliat  we  fancy  the  players,  but  that  we  fancy  ourselves 
unliappy  for  a  inouicnt;  but  we  rather  lament  the  possibility 
than  suppose  the  presence  of  misei*y,  as  a  mother  weeps  over 
her  babe,  when  she  remembers  that  death  may  take  it  from 
licr.  The  delight  of  ti-agedy  proceeds  from  our  conscious-  . 
Hess  of  fiction ;  if  we  thought  murders  and  treasons  real, 
they  would  please  no  more. 

Imitations  produce  pain  or  pleasure,  not  because  they  are 
mistaken  for  realities,  but  bexrause  they  bring  i-ealities  to 
mind.  >V|ieu  tlie  imagination  is  recreated  by  a  painted  land- 
scape, tlie  ti'ees  ai*e  not  supposed  capable  to  give  us  shade,  or 
tlie  fountains  coolness :  but  we  consider  how  we  should  be 
pleased  with  such  fountains  playing  beside   us,  and    such 
woods  waving  over  us.     We  arc  agitatetl  in  reading  the  his- 
tory of  Henry  the  Fifth,  yet  no  man  takes  his  book  for  the 
field  of  Agincourt.     A  dramatic  exhibition  is  a  book  recited 
with  concomitants  that  increase  or  diminish  its  effect.     Fa- 
miliar comedy  is  often  nioi*e  powerful  on  the  theatre,  than  in 
tlie  page ;  imperial  tragedy  is  always  less.     The  humour  of 
Petrucliio  may  be  heightened  by  grimace  ;  but  what  voice  or 
what  gesture  can  bojie  to  add  dignity  or  force  to  tlie  solilo- 
quy of  Cato  ? 

A  play  read  affects  the  mind  like  a  play  acted.  It  is  there- 
fore evident,  that  tlie  action  is  not  supposed  to  be  real ;  and 
it  follows,  that  between  the  acts  a  longer  or  shorter  time 
may  be  allowed  to  pass,  and  that  no  more  account  of  space  or 
duration  is  to  be  taken  by  the  auditor  of  a  drama,  tiian  by 
the  reader  of  a  narrative,  befoi-e  whom  may  pass  in  an  hour 
the  life  of  a  hero,  or  the  revolutions  of  an  empire. 

"Whetlier  Shaks|Hrai*e  knew  the  unities,  and  rejected  them 
by  design,  or  deviated  from  them  by  happy  ignorance  it  is,  I 
think,  impossible  to  decide,  and  useless  to  inquire.    We  may 
reasonably  suppose,  that,  when  he  rose  to  notice,  he  did  not 
want  the  counsels  and  admonitions  of  scholai's  and  ciitics, 
and  that  he  at  last  delilierately  persisted  in  a  practice,  which 
he  might  have  begun  by  chance.     As  nothing  is  essential  to 
tlic  fable  but  unity  of  action,  and  as  the  unities  of  time  and 
place  arise  evidently  from  false  assumptions,  and,  by  circum- 
scribing the  extent  of  tlie  drama,  lessen  its  variety,  I  cannot 
think  it  much  to  be  lamented,  that  tliey  were  not  known  by 
him,  or  not  observed  ;  nor,  if  such  another  iKiet  could  arise, 
should  I  very  vehemently  reproach  him,  that  his  first  act 
passed  at  Venice,  and  his  next  in  Cyprus.     Such  violations 
of  rules  merely  positive  become  the  comprehensive  genius  of 
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Shakspeare,  and  snch  censures  are  suitable  to  the  minute  and 
slender  criticism  of  Voltaire. 

JVon  utque  adeo  ftermiscvit  im* 
It9ngu9  aumma  dien,  ut  non,  91  voce  J^tetelli 
Serventur  leg-e*,  malint  a  Catare  tolii. 

Tet  when  I  speak  thus  slightly  of  dramatic  rules,  I  cannot 
hut  recollect  how  much  wit  and  learning  may  he  produced 
against  me ;  before  such  authorities  1  am  afraid  to  stand,  not 
that  I  think  the  present  question  one  of  those  that  are  to  be 
decided  by  mere  authority,  but  because  it  is  to  be  suspectei^ 
that  these  precepts  haTe  not  been  so  easily  received,  hut  for 
better  reasons  than  1  have  yet  been  able  to  find.  The  result 
of  my  inquiriesy  in  which  it  would  be  ludicrous  to  boast  of 
impartiality,  is,  that  the  unities  of  time  and  place  are  not 
essential  to  a  just  drama ^  that^  though  they  n:a}  sometimes 
conduce  to  pleasuiT,  they  are  always  to  be  sacrificed  to  the 
nobler  beauties  of  variety  and  instruction  :  and  tiiat  a  play, 
written  with  nice  observation  of  critical  rules,  is  to  he  contem- 
plated as  an  elalwrate  curiosity,  as  the  pmduct  of  superflu- 
ous and  ostentatious  art,  by  which  is  sliown  i-ather  what  is 
possible,  than  wliat  is  necessary. 

He  that,  without  diminution  of  anv  other  excellence,  shall 
presenc  all  the  unities  unbroken,  deserves  the  like  applause 
with  the  architect,  who  shall  display  all  tiie  orders  of  archi- 
tecture in  a  citadel,  without  any  deduction  fi*om  its  strength ; 
but  the  principal  beauty  of  a  citadel  is  to  exclude  the  enemy : 
and  the  greatest  gi*aces  of  a  play  are  to  copy  nature,  and  in- 
struct life. 

Perhaps,  what  I  have  h(TC  not  dogmatically  but  delibe- 
rately written,  may  iTcall  the  prinriplos  of  the  drama  to  a 
new  examination.  I  am  almost  frighted  at  my  own  temerity; 
and  when  1  estimate  the  fame  and  the  strength  of  those  that 
maintain  the  contrary  opinion,  am  i*eafly  to  sink  down  in 
rcvci'ential  silence  :  as  ylineas  withdrew  fi-om  the  defence  of 
Troy,  when  he  saw  Nf»pt!iiic  shaking  the  wall,  and  Juno 
heading  the  besiegers. 

Those  whom  my  arguments  cannot  persuade  to  give  their 
approbation  to  the  judgment  of  Shakspeare,  will  easily,  if 
they  consider  the  condition  of  his  life^  make  .some  allowance 
for  his  ignorance. 

Every  man's  performances,  to  be  rightly  estimated,  most 
be  compared  with  the  state  of  tlie  age  in  which  he  lived,  and 
\^ith  his  o^-n  particular  opjyort^mities ;  and  though  to  the 
reader  a  book  be  not  worse  or  better  for  the  ciiTumstances  of 
the  author,  yet  as  there  is  always  a  silent  reference  of  ha- 
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man  woriu  to  haman  abilities^  and  as  tiie  inquirjr,  how  far 
man  may  extend  his  designs,  or  how  high  he  may  rate  his 
native  force,  is  of  far  greater  dignity  than  in  what  rank  we 
shall  place  any  particular  performance,  curiosity  is  always 
busy  to  discover  the  instruments,  as  well  as  to  survey  the 
workmanship,  to  know  how  much  is  to  be  ascribed  to  original 
powers,  and  how  much  to  casual  and  adventitious  help.  The 
palaces  of  Peru  or  Mexico  were  certainly  mean  and  incom- 
modious habitations,  if  compared  to  the  houses  of  European 
nionarchs ;  yet  who  could  forbear  to  view  them  with  asto- 
nishment, who  remembered  that  th^  were  built  without  the 
use  of  iron  ? 

The  English  nation,  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  was  yet 
I'traKS^ng  to  emerge  from  barbarity.  The  philology  of  Italy 
had  been  transplanted  hither  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Eighth ;  and  the  learned  languages  had  been  successfully  cul- 
tivated by  Lilly,  Linacre,  and  More;  by  Pole,  Cheke,  and 
Gardiner;  and  afterwards  by  Smith,  Clerk,  Uaddon,  and 
Ascham.  Greek  was  now  taught  to  boys  in  the  iH*incipal 
schools  ;  and  those  who  united  elegance  with  learning*  read, 
with  great  diligence,  the  Italian  and  Spanish  poets.  But  lite- 
rature was  yet  confined  to  professed  scholars,  or  to  men  and 
women  of  high  rank*  The  public  was  gross  and  dark ;  and 
to  be  able  to  read  and  write,  was  an  accomplishment  still 
Valued  for  its  rarity. 

Nations,  like  individuals,  have  their  infancy.  A  people 
newly  awakened  to  literary  curiosity,  being  yet  unacquainted 
with  the  true  state  of  things,  knows  not  how  to  judge  of  that 
which  is  proposed  as  its  resemblance.  Whatever  is  remote 
from  common  appearances  is  always  welcome  to  vulgar,  as  to 
f*hildish  credulity ;  and  of  a  country  unenlightened  by  leam- 
in(^  the  whole  people  is  the  vulgar.  The  study  of  those  who 
then  aspii^ed  to  plebeian  learning  was  laid  out  uponladventures^ 
giants,  dragons,  and  enchantments.  The  Death  of  Arthur 
was  tlie  favourite  volume. 

The  mind,  which  has  feasted  on  the  luxurious  wonders  of 
fiction,  has  no  taste  of  tlie  insipidity  of  truth.  A  play,  wliich 
imitated  only  the  common  occurrences  of  the  wurld,  would, 
upon  the  admirers  of  Palmerin  and  Guy  of  Warwick,  have 
made  little  impression ;  he  that  wrote  for  such  an  audience 
mas  under  the  necessity  of  looking  round  for  strange  events 
and  fabulous  transactions ;  and  that  increJibility,  by  which 
maturer  knowledge  is  ofiended,  was  the  chief  recommenda- 
tion of  writings,  to  unskilful  curiosity. 

Ooi*  author^s  plots  are  generally  borrowed  from  novek : 
and  it  is  reasonaJikt  to  suppose,  that  he  c*hose  the  most  popu- 
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lar,  such  as  were  read  by  many,  and  related  by  mone ;  Tor 
Ills  audience  could  not  have  followcil  him  through  the  intrica- 
cies of  the  drama,  had  tiiey  not  held  the  thi-ead  of  tlie  story 
in  their  liaiids. 

The  stories,  which  we  now  find  only  in  remote  authors, 
were  in  his  time  accessible  and  familiar.  The  fable  of  As 
You  like  It,  which  is  supposed  to  be  copied  from  Chaucer*8 
Gamelyn,  was  a  little  pamphlet  of  those  times  ;  and  old  Mr. 
Gibber  remembered  the  tale  of  Hamlet  in  plain  English  prose^ 
which  the  critics  have  now  to  seek  in  Saxo  Grammaticus. 

His  English  histories  he  took  fi-om  English  chronicles  and 
English  ballads ;  and  as  the  ancient  writei-s  were  made  knows 
to  his  countrymen  by  versions,  they  supplied  him  with  new 
subjects ;  he  dilated  some  of  Plutarch's  lives  into  plays,  when 
they  had  been  translated  by  NoiUk 

His  plots,  whether  historical  or  fabulous,  are  always 
crowded  with  incidents,  by  which  the  attention  of  a  rude  peo- 
ple was  more  easily  caught  than  by  sentiment  or  argumenta- 
tion ;  and  such  is  the  power  of  the  marvellous,  even  over 
those  who  despise  it  that  every  man  finds  his  mind  mors 
strongly  seized  by  the  tragedies  of  Shakspeare  than  any 
other  wi'iter ;  others  please  us  by  particular  speeches ;  but  he 
always  makes  us  anxious  for  the  event,  and  has  perhaps  ex- 
celled all  but  Homer  in  securing  the  first  purjiose  of  a  wri- 
ter, by  exciting  restless  and  unquenchable  curiosity,  and  com- 
pelling him  that  reads  his  work  to  read  it  through. 

The  shows  and  bustle  with  which  his  plays  abound  lia\t 
the  same  original.  As  knowledge  advances,  pleasure  passes 
from  the  eye  to  the  ear,  but  returns,  as  it  declines,  from  the 
ear  to  the  eye.  Those  to  whom  our  author's  labours  were 
exhibited  had  more  skill  in  pomps  or  processions  than  in  po- 
etical language,  and  perhaps  wanted  some  visible  and  dis- 
criminated events,  as  comments  on  the  dialogue.  He  knew 
how  he  should  most  please ;  and,  whetlier  his  practice  is 
more  agi*eeable  to  nature,  or  whether  his  example  has  preju- 
diced the  nation,  we  still  find  that  on  our  stage  something 
must  be  done  as  well  as  said,  and  inactive  declamation  is  very 
coldly, heard,  however  musical  or  elegant,  passionate  or  sub- 
lime. 

Voltaii-c  expresse,s  his  wonilpr.  that  our  author*s  extrava- 
gances are  endni*ed  by  a  nation,  whirh  has  seen  the  ti*agciij 
of  Cato.  Let  him  be  answoi-cd,  that  Addison  speaks  the  lan- 
.[juage  of  poet? ;  and  Shaks|)eaiv,  of  men.  Wo  finfl  in  Cato 
inmnnorable  beauties  which  enamour  us  of  its  author,  bnt  we 
see  notliing  that  acquaints  us  witit  human  sentiments  or  ha- 
man  actions ;  we  place  it  with  the  fairest  and  the  noblest  pro- 
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»)■  uliiclijudgninit  prtipagntcH  by  c«njunction  witli  learn- 
7:  htH  nUiello  is  till?.  vi|{oruti!<  an4  vivkcioiis  olT^prliig  uf 
tt-riatinii  iiiipn-gniitfrl  Iiy  geniiiH.  Catii  afibrdsa  Milcniliil 
JiiLiirioii  of  aKilkinl  and  flctitimm  manm^n.  anti  delivers 
|Bt  anil  iMiblr'  M'litiriiunt.s  in  iliction  ctu;.  dcvalcd.  And  liar- 
tomuuii.  tiut  iUt  lio[)«!i  and  fears  rommunicak'  nu  vibration  bi 
•  beart :  tlic  rouipDsilion  it-tVi-s  us  only  Ut  tlte  wi-iter  i  vie 
l^iMnncc  ibc.  nam«  »f  Cato,  li»t  wc  think  on  Addisoii. 

B  work  or  a  correct  and  i-ogiilar  uriU^r  is  n  gariU-n  ar- 
jhtvl;  furmvd  ami  liiligmtly  planted,  vui-icd  with  siiailcs 
larciitcil  uilFi  nuwer)*;  tliu  roinpttsitiun  uf  SliakHpcare  ih 
■rest,  in  nhirli  oaks  extend  llieir  lirHiiclics,  and  pini'H  tower 
illw  air,  interspi-ruiMl  sometimes  witli  wee-ds  and    In'ORi- 
''Ira.  and  Houintime**  giving  slicltcr  to  ni}  rtlcH  and  to  rnsp.1 ; 
'  iling  the  eyo  with  awful  jiomp,  and  gratifjiiig  the  mind 
"illi  rndlrus  diversity.     Other  poets  diHplay  cahltiels  of  pre- 
lum rarities,  niiinitelj'  ruiiHhed,  wrought  into  shai>e,  and 
Ished  into  hiigliliienH.  Shiikspeare  o)>en3  a  mine  wiiiilieon- 
^On   gold  and  diamonds   in  inexhanstihie  plenty,  though 
■dco  \ty  incnistations.  debased  by  impurities,  and  minglcil 
%  a  mtuia  of  meaner  miticrals. 

jt  h«8  be«n  niueli  disputed,  wlicthor  Sliakspoaro  owed  his 
"  mco  to  his  own  native  force,  or  \>  lietlier  he  had  the 
I  helps  of  scholastic  education,  tlie  precepts  of  critical 
\,  and  the  exHUiplen  of  ancient  autliors. 

0  has  always  prevailed  a  tradition,  that  Shakspearc 

1  lewning.  that  he  had  no  regular  ediicntion,  nor 
I  skill  in  the  dead  languages.  Jonson.  his  friend,  al- 
i.  that  he  had  small  Latin  ami  less  Greek ;  w  ho,  besides 

i  he  had  no  imaginahle  temptation  t»  falsehood,  wrote  al 

'ne  when  tlic  chai-arter  and  acquisilions  of  Sliakspcare 

E  known  tit  nmititudes.     His  eviucnrc  ought  therefore  to 

t  tlie  toiiti-oversy,  unless  some  testimony  of  ei|ual  force 

mM  Iw  opposed. 

i^"i'ii-  li.tvc  imagined,  tliatthey  have  discoverMl  deeplcavu- 
ri;  ill  iii.iiiy  imitations  of  old  writere:  hut  the  examples 
"liii  li  I  liavc  known  urged  wer<?  drawn  from  books  translutcd 
in  hii  liiue;  or  wei-c  nuch  easy  coincidences  of  thought,  as 
ttill  Iia|.|!i-n  to  all  who  consider  the  same  nubjerts  :  orwich 
Ruiarks  on  life  or  axioms  of  molality  as  lloat  in  conversa- 
tiftw.  anil  are  transiuilted  through  the  world  in  proverbial 
urili-ni  es. 

I  huM'  found  it  remarked,  that,  in  this  iniportant  sentence, 
•■(hi  bdoiv,  ril  follow,"  we  read  a  transliition  of  J prt, 
>t}uaf.  1  have  been  told,  that  whro  CHlil>an,  after  a  pleaH- 
■  ii-<  dream,  says,  "  1  cry'i  to  xleep  again,"  the  anthor  imi- 
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fates  AnacreoB,  who,  had  like  every  other  man,  the  mum  wiih 
on  the  same  occasion. 

There  are  a  few  passages  which  may  pass  for  imitations,  bvl 
so  few,  that  the  exception  only  confirms  the  rule  ;  be  obtained 
them  from  accidental  quotations,  or  by  oral  comronnicationy 
and  as  he  used  what  he  had,  would  have  used  more  if  he  ob- 
tained it. 

The  **  Comedy  of  Errors*'  is  confessedly  taken  from  4t 
<«  Menschmi''  of  Plautus;  from  the  only  play  of  Plantns  which 
was  then  in  English.  What  tan  be  more  probable,  tliaB 
that  he  who  copied  that  would  have  co|ned  more ;  bat  tfait 
those  which  were  not  translated  were  inaccessible  ? 

Whether  he  know  the  modem  languages  is  nncertaiB. 
That  his  plays  have  some  French  scenes  proves  but  little ;  hi 
might  easily  procure  them  to  he  written,  and  probably*  even 
though  he  had  known  the  language  in  the  common  degree^  hi 
could  not  have  written  it  without  assistance.  In  the  story 
of  Romeo  and  Juliet  he  is  observed  to  have  followed  thi 
tl)ig1is)i  translation,  where  it  deviates  from  the  Italian  ;  but 
this  on  tlie  other  part  proves  nothing  against  his  knowledge 
of  the  original.  He  was  to  copy,  not  what  he  knew  himself 
but  what  was  known  to  his  audience. 

It  is  most  likely  that  hehad  learned  Latin  sufficiently  to  make 
him  acquainted  with  construction,  but  that  he  never  advanced 
to  an  easy  perusal  of  the  Roman  authors.  Concerning  his 
skill  in  modern  languages,  I  can  find  no  sufficient  ground  of 
determination  ;  but  as  no  imitations  of  French  or  Italiu 
authors  have  been  discovered,  though  the  Italian  poetry  was 
then  high  in  esteem,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  he  read 
little  moi'c  than  English,  and  chose  for  his  fables  only  such 
tales  as  he  found  translated. 

That  much  knowledge  is  scattci'ed  over  his  works,  is  veiy 
justly  observed  by  Pope ;  Init  it  is  often  such  knowledge  as 
books  did  not  supply.  He  that  will  understand  Shakspeare, 
must  not  be  content  to  study  him  in  the  closet,  he  must  \onk 
for  his  meaning  sometimes  among  the  sports  of  the  field,  and 
sometimes  among  the  manufactures  of  the  shop. 

There  is,  however,  proof  enough  that  he  was  a  very  dill- 
gent  reader,  nor  was  our  language  then  so  indigent  of  books, 
but  that  he  might  vei-y  liberally  indulge  his  curiosity  without 
excursion  into  foreign  literature.  Many  of  the  Roman  au- 
thors were  ti^anslated,  and  some  of  tlie  Greek  ;  tlie  reforma- 
tion had  filled  the  kingdom  with  theological  learning ;  most 
of  the  topics  of  human  disquisition  had  found  English  w  .- 
ters ;  and  poetry  had  been  cultivated,  not  only  with  diligence^ 
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liut  success.    This  was  a  stock  of  knowledge  snffident  for  a 
mind  so  capable  of  appropriating  and  improving  it. 

But  tlic  greater  part  of  his  excellence  was  the  product  of 
his  own  genius.  Ue  found  the  English  stage  in  a  state  of 
the  utmost  mdeness ;  no  essays  either  in  tragedy  or  comedy 
had  apiH^ared.  from  wiiich  it  could  be  discovmd  to  what 
degree  of  delight  either  one  or  the  otiier  might  be  carried. 
Neitlier  character  nor  dialogue  was  yet  understood.  Shak-  ^ 
speAre  may  be  truly  said  to  have  introduced  them  botli 
amongst  us.  and  in  some  of  his  happier  scenes  to  have  can*ied 
thcni  both  to  the  utmost  height 

By  \s  hat  gradations  of  improvement  he  proceeded,  is  not 
easily  known  ;  for  the  chronology  of  his  works  is  yet  unset- 
tled. Rowe  is  of  opinion,  that  **  perhaps  we  are  not  to  look 
for  his  beginning  like  those  of  other  writers,  in  his  least  per- 
fect works  ;  art  had  so  little,  and  natorc  so  large  a  share  in 
what  he  did,  that  for  aught  I  know/'  says  he,  ^«  the  perform- 
ances of  his  youthy  us  tliey  were  the  most  vigorous,  were  the 
best."  But  the  power  of  nature  is  only  the  power  of  using  to 
any  cei*tain  purpose  tlie  matorials  which  diligence  procures, 
or  opportunity  supplies.  Natui*e  gives  no  man  knowledge, 
and  when  images  are  collected  by  study  and  experience,  can 
only  assist  in  combining  or  applying  them.  Shakspeare, 
however  favoured  by  nature,  could  impart  only  what  he  had 
learned  ;  and  as  he  must  increase  his  ideas,  like  other  mor- 
tals, by  gi*adual  acquisition,  he,  like  them,  grew  wiser  as  he 
grew  older,  could  display  life  better,  as  he  knew  it  more,  and 
instruct  it  with  more  efficacy,  as  he  was  himself  more  amply 
instructed. 

There  is  a  vigilance  of  observation  and  accuracy  of  dis- 
tinction which  books  and  precepts  cannot  confer;  from  this 
almost  all  original  and  native  excellence  mrooeeds.  Shak- 
speare must  have  looked  upon  mankind  with  perspicacity,  in 
the  highest  degree  curious  and  attentive.  Other  writers 
borrow  their  charactei's  from  pj*eceding  writers,  and  diver- 
sify them  only  by  tlie  siccidcntal  appendage  of  pres^it  man- 
ners :  the  dress  is  a  little  varied,  but  the  body  is  the  same. 
Our  autlior  had  both  nnitter  and  form  to  provide ;  for,  ex- 
cept tlie  chai*acters  of  Chaucer,  to  whom  I  think  he  is  not 
much  indebted,  tliere  were  no  writers  in  English,  and  perhaps 
not  many  in  other  niadfrn  languages,  which  showed  life  in 
its  native  colours. 

llie  contest  about  the  original  benevolence  or  malignity  of      !       ' 
man  had  not  vet  commenced.     Speculation  had  not  yet  at-  .  ' 

tempted  to  analyse  the  mind,  to  ti*ace  the  passions  to  their         '^^^ 
sources^  to  unfold  the  seminal  principles  of  vice  and  virtue.      <'* 
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•r  sound  tlic  depths  of  the  heart  for  the  motives  of  actioib 
All  those  inquiries  ^rhich  from  the  time  that  human  nature 
became  the  fasliionable  study^  have  been  made  sometimes  with 
nice  discernment,  but  often  with  idle  subtility,  were  yet  unat- 
\  tempted.  The  tales,  with  which  the  infancy  of  learning 
was  satisfied,  exhibited  only  the  superficia]  appearances^ 
action,  related  the  events^  but  omitted  the  causes,  and  were 
formed  for  such  as  delighted  in  wonders  ratlicr  than  in  truth. 
Mankind  was  not  then  to  be  studied  in  the  closet ;  be  that 
would  know  the  world  was  under  the  necessity  of  gleaning 
liis  own  remarks,  by  mingling  as  he  could  in  its  business  ana 
amusements. 

Boyle  congratulated  himself  upon  his  high  birth,  because 
it  favoured  his  curiosity,  by  facilitating  his  access.  Shak- 
speare  had  no  such  advantage ;  he  came  to  London  a  needy  ad- 
venturer, and  lived  for  a  time  by  very  mean  employments. 
Many  works  of  genius  and  learning  have  been  performed  in 
states  of  life  that  appear  very  little  favourable  to  thought  or 
to  inquiry  ;  so  many,  tliat  he  who  considci's  tliem  is  inclined 
to  think  that  he  sees  enterprise  and  perseverance  pivdominat- 
ing  over  all  external  agency,  and  bidding  help  and  hinderance 
vanish  before  tliem.  The  genius  of  Shakspeai*e  was  not  to 
be  depressed  by  the  weight  of  poverty,  nor  limited  by  the 
nai*row  conversation  to  whicli  men  in  want  are  inevitably 
condemned :  the  encumbrances  of  his  foi*tune  were  shaken 
from  his  mind,  as  dew  drops  from  a  lion^s  mane. 

Though  he  had  so  many  difficulties  to  encounter,  and  so 
little  assistance  to  surmount  them,  he  has  been  able  to  obtain 
an  exact  knowledge  of  many  modes  of  life,  and  many  casts  of 
native  dispositions ;  to  vary  them  with  great  multiplicity ;  to 
siai-k  them  by  nice  distinctions  ;  and  to  sliow  them  in  full 
\4ew  by  proper  combinations.  In  ttiis  part  of  his  perfoiman- 
ces  he  had  none  to  imitate,  but  has  been  himself  imitated  by 
all  succeeding  writei*s ;  and  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  from 
all  his  successors  more  maxims  of  theor(*tical  knowledge,  or 
more  rules  of  practical  prudence,  can  be  collected,  than  lie 
alone  has  given  to  his  country. 

Nor  was  his  attention  confined  to  the  actions  of  men  ;  he 
was  an  exact  surveyor  of  the  inanimate  world ;  his  descrip- 
tions have  always  some  peculiarities,  gathered  by  contem- 
plating things  as  they  really  exist.  It  may  be  obsen'ed,  that 
the  oldest  poets  of  many  nations  preserve  their  re|>utation. 
and  that  the  following  generations  of  wit^  after  a  short  cele- 
brity, sink  into  oblivion.  The  first,  whoever  they  be,  must 
take  their  sentiments  and  descriptions  immediately  from 
knowledge:  the  re.semblance  is  therefore  just,  thrfr  desrrip- 
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liona  are  vci-iGcd  by  every  m-c.  and  their  sentiments  »c- 
kaowledgcfl  liy  cv<-i7  lireabt.  ThoMewhoin  tlieir  fHnie  bivltex 
l^ithc  Bajnc  studies,  r«j»y  (iitrtly  tlioiii,  iirul  partly  nature. 
I  tiwr  IhmiWm  of  »iic  age  gain  Kuclt  aatlrni-ity,  as  la  stand 
ptlio  plari'  of  niituiv  tu  anuthcj',  and  iinitatiun.  alwayx  ilc~ 
galittl4?.licroiiicHutlast  ('ai>t-i('i»Hit  and  castial.  Sliak- 
^  whellicr  life  ur  natui-o  bn  bin  Rubjet-t.  shows  plainly 
k  he  has  seen  with  his  own  eycH ;  bcgivpq  the  image  wtiiclt 
receivcH.  not  wcakmcil  or  diKtorted  by  the  intervention  of 
any  otltrr  mind  ;  Uip  ignorant  feel  liii*  i-epresentations  to  be 
jusi,  and  the  leiirncd  see  that  they  are  complete. 
l'ei-lia|)e  it  uould  mH  be  easy  to  find  any  antbftr.  exrppt 
luer.  wli»  invented  smj  much  aa  Shak.ipean'.  who  ho  mnrh 
inccii  tiic  HliitUes  wbieli  he  cultivated,  or  effused  so  much 
tiiy  upptt  bis  aj(ii  or  country.  The  form,  the  cliaratHTs. 
Ilanguage,  and  the  mIio\v»  ul'  the  EngliNli  dramn,  are  his. 
Beiweiu!*,"  "ajs  Dennis,  "  to  have  been  the Tci-y  orif^inat 
Eoar  Knglish  tragiral  hiii-mnuT.  that  is,  the  barniony  of 
,  diverHified  urieii  by  di«syllnbb'  and  tii.iylliUtlc 
nirtinninatioiLs.  For  tliedi^erMty  distinguishes  il  IVaifl  heroitv 
linnnony,  ami  by  biinging  il  ne;irerto  common  nsr,  niukes  ii 
moi-c  proper  to  gain  attention,  and  more  lit  for  action  and 
diaiogae-  Such  verse  we  make  when  we  are  writing  prose; 
■■nakv  8ueh  I'ei'He  in  rnmmon  converaatioii." 
I  know  not  wlielher  this  praiae  is  rigoi-oiixly  Just  The 
Qrllablc  termination,  which  tlie  critic,  rightly  appropriates 
■le  drama,  is  to  be  found,  though,  1  think,  not  m  Uorbu- 
wliich  is  confessedly  before  our  atitbur ;  yet  in  Uic- 
*  of  wlii<^li  tliv  date  t»  not  certain,  btit  which  there  is 
a  to  believe  at  leant  as  old  as  his  earliest  plays,  Thist, 
wwet  er.  is  certain,  that  he  is  the  first  who  tanglit  either  Ira- 
gwly  ni-  comedy  Ut  plvasc.  tln-re  being  no  theatrical  piece  of 
any  older  writer,  of  which  the  name  is  known,  exeept  to  ao- 
9  and  colkrioi-M  of  bonks,  which  ai-e  tmiight  bocause 
y  ai'e  scarce,  and  would  nut  have  been  srai'cc  hail  tbey 
H  aiHch  cNteeined. 

I'o  him  we  must  ascribe  the  pniise,  unless  Spenser  may 
ride  il  witJi  him.  of  having  first  discovered  to  how  ntnch 
~  K)thne«9  and  hurniony  the   English  language  could   he  i 
med-     He  has  NjH.'ecbcs,  perhnpii  sometimes  scenes,  wbidi  I 
B  all  tlie  delicac)  of  Kowe,  without  his  effeminacy.    He   i 
ncavours  indeed    commonly  to  strike  by  ttie  force  aa4. 
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vigour  of  his  dialogue,  but  he  ne^'er  executes  his  purpose 
better,  than  when  he  tries  to  sootli  by  softness. 

Tct  it  must  be  at  last  confessed,  that  as  "we  owe  every  thing 
to  him,  he  owes  something  to  us ;  that,  if  much  of  his  pnuM 
is  paid  by  perception  and  judgment,  much  is  likewise  given 
by  custom  and  veneration.  We  fix  our  eyes  upon  his  graces, 
and  turn  them  from  his  deformities,  and  endure  in  him  whit 
we  should  in  another  loath  or  despise.  If  we  endured 
without  praising,  respect  for  the  father  of  our  drama  might 
excuse  us ;  but  I  have  seen,  in  the  book  of  some  modem 
critic,  a  collection  of  anomalies,  which  show  that  he  has  cor- 
rupted language  by  every  mode  of  depravation,  but  which 
his  admirer  has  accumulated  as  a  monument  of  honour. 

He  has  scenes  of  undoubted  and  perpetual  excellence ;  but 
perhaps  not  one  play,  which,  if  it  were  now  exhibited  as  the 
work  of  a  contemporary  writer,  would  be  heard  to  the  con- 
clusion. I  am  indeed  far  from  thinking,  that  his  works  were 
wrought  to  his  own  ideas  of  perfection ;  when  tliey  were  such 
as  would  satisfy  the  audience,  they  satisfied  the  writer.  It  is 
seldom  that  authors,  though  more  studious  of  fame  than  Shak- 
speni-e,  rise  much  above  the  standard  of  tlicir  own  age :  to 
add  a  little  to  what  is  best,  will  always  be  .sntlirient  for  pre- 
sent praise,  and  those  who  find  themselves  exalted  into  fanf- 
are willing  to  credit  their  encomiasts,  and  to  spare  the  la 
bour  of  contending  with  themselves. 

It  does  not  appear,  that  Shakspcare  tliousht  his  works 
worthy  of  posterity,  that  he  levied  any  ideal  tribute  upon 
futui-e  times,  or  had  any  further  prospect,  than  of  present 
popularity  and  present  profit.  When  his  plays  had  been 
acted,  his  ho{)e  was  at  an  end  ;  he  solicited  no  addition  of 
honour  from  the  reader.  He  therefore  made  no  scruple  to 
repeat  the  same  jests  in  many  dialogues,  or  entangle  diffcreDt 
plots  by  the  same  knot  of  perplexity  ;  which  may  be  at  least 
loi^ven  him,  by  those  who  recollect,  that  of  Congrcve*s  four 
comedies,  two  are  concluded  by  a  marriage  in  a  mask,  by  a 
deception,  which  perhaps  never  hapi^ened,  and  which,  whe- 
ther likely  or  not,  he  did  not  invent. 

So  careless  was  this  great  poet  of  future  fame,  that,  though 
he  retired  to  ease  and  plenty,  while  he  was  yet  little  declinm 
into  the  vale  of  years,^  before  he  could  be  disgusted  with  b- 
tigue,  or  disabled  by  infirmity,  he  made  no  collection  of  his 
works,  nor  desired  to  rescue  those  that  had  been  already 
published  from  the  deprivations  that  obscured  tliem,  or  se- 
cure to  the  rest  a  better  destiny,  by  giving  tiiem  to  the  worild 
in  their  genuine  stat^. 
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or  (he  plays  wtiirh  bear  llie  name  of  Shukspeare  in  the  late 
.Iition)«,  Ifie  greater  part  were  not  pultliMlied  (ill  nboiit  xevm 

(iTB  after  his  (leatli ;  anil  the  few  whiclt  appearwl  in  his 
I  are  appai-entlj-  thriisl  Into  tlie  wwrltl  without  tlic  rare  of 
j^Ulirtr,  anil  tlierffoi-e  prohably  witJioul  liis  knowKnlge. 
WaH  tliP  puMiolicrs,  clandestine  nr  professed,  the  iicgli- 
|W  aud  unHkilfiilncfts  lias  hj  Hic  late  revisers  been  sufli- 
Mly  sliown.  'I'lic  fHults  of  all  are  Indeed  nnnifrOux  and 
■B,  aiid  have  not  only  ron-uplcd  many  passages  jwrhaps 
^nd  recovery,  but  have  liraugl.i  others  into  suspicion, 
irh  are  only  obscured  by  obsolete  p^ir^seology.  «!■  by  tlie 
r  iter's  uiiakil fulness  and  affertation.  To  alter  is  more  easy 
i'.iii  tocxj>lain, and  tiinerity  is  a  niuf<-  coiiinion  quHlily  than 
iligenre.  Thow;  who  saw  that  they  must  employ  ciinjceture 
,1  ctrtain  degn-e,  were  wiUitig  to  indulge  it  a  Utile  further. 
I  111  till-  author  piihlisheil  liis  uvt  n  wurkH,  we  shiiuld  have  Hat 
!  iK'tly  donii  to  disentangle  his  iiitriraries,  and  riejir  bis  ob- 
Muritifs;  Imt  now  wc  tear  what  wc  cannot  loose,  and  eject 
what  we  happen  nol  to  unileratand. 

Thi>  fiirilts  ai-c  inoi-o  than  ffiuld  have  happened  without 
'^-    ■—.  iiT-rinrc  of  many  causes.     The  stylo  of  ShukHpeare 
<ir  ungrammatical,  perplexed,  and  obwurc;    his 
1 1'  lrait«crihed  for  the  players  by  Umsc  who  may  b« 
I  ill  have  seldomunderstood  them:  tlicy  wcin?  trana- 
Htil    liy  copiers   equally  unskilful,  who   still   multiplied 
intrH;  they  wore  perhaps  sumetimcs  mutilated  by  the  ac- 
ts, for  the  sake  of  shortening  the  speeches  ;  and  were  at 
U^t  printed  without  correction  of  the  press. 

In  i)iit  state  tliey  remained,  not.  as  Di-.  'Warburton  sup- 
pows,  hetaiise  they  were  uim^gardcd,  hut  because  the  editor's 
III  w;i>*  not  yet  applied  to  modern  languages,  and  our  anees- 

r-.  were   accustomed   to  so   much   negligencp  of  English  - 
<  inters,  that  Uieycould  very  patiently  endure  it.     AtlaKtaB 
iiiion  »!iH  undei-taken  hy  R<iwe  ;  not  because  a  poet  was  to 
ir<-  pufilished  by  a  |>oct,  for  Kowe  seems  to  have  thought  icry 
liiUe  un  crori-ection  or  explanation ;   but  that  our  aullHtr's 
works  inigbl  appear  like  those  of  ills  fi-Blemtty.  willi  Uie  ap-    ' 
peadast'^  of  a  life  and  recommendatory  preface,     Rowc  has 
^■b  clamorously  blamed  for  not  performing  what  lie  did  not   i 
^^^KrUkc ;  and  it  is  time  tliat  Justice  be  ilone  him,  by  con-  > 
^^Blng,  tliat,  though  he  iwems  to  ha\c  bad  no  thought  of  \ 
^^^VHption    beyond  the   printer's  eri-ors,  yet  he   has  made   < 
^^^Ky  emendations,  If  they  Vere  not  made  bet'orr,  which  his  ( 
^^^Kcft^ors liiivr  receivt^d  ^\illiuut acknowledgment,  and  which, 
^^Hpejr  had  produced  them,  would  have  tUled  pages  and  pagrs   . 
^^Hlccnsiireftof  the  stupidity  by  which  the  fuiilu  were  commit- 
^H  V«i..  I <!  7, 
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ted,  with  displays  of  the  absurdities  which  they  inTolrcd. 
with  ostentatious  expositions  of  the  new  reading,  and  selt 
congratulations  on  the  happiness  of  discovering. 

As  of  the  other  editors  I  have  preserved  the  prefaces,  I 
have  likewise  borrowed  the  author's  life  from  Rowe,  thoogli 
not  written  with  much  elegance  or  spirit ;  it  relates,  howcvw, 
what  is  now  to  be  known,  and  tliereforc  deserves  to  pasi 
through  all  succeeding  publications* 

The  nation  had  been  i'-n'  many  j  cars  content  enough  with  Mr. 
Rowe's  pei-formance,  whm  3ir.  Pope  made  them  acquainted 
with  tlic  true  state  of  Shakspeare's  texts,  showed  that  it  was 
extremely  coriiipl,  and  gave  reason  to  hope  that  there  were 
means  of  reforming  it  Uc  collated  the  old  copies,  which 
none  had  thought  to  examine  before,  and  wstored  many  lines 
to  their  integrity  ;  but,  by  a  very  compendious  criticism,  he 
rejected  whatever  he  disliked,  and  thought  more  of  amputi* 
tion  than  of  cure. 

1  know  not  why  he  is  commended  by  Dr.  Warburton  tor 
distinguishing  the  genuine  from  tlie  spurious  plays.  In  this 
clioicc  lie  exerted  no  judgment  of  his  own  ;  the  plays  which 
lie  received  were  given  by  Ileniings  and  Condel,  the  first 
cditoi's ;  and  those  wiiicli  he  rejected,  thougii,  accoi-ding  to 
the  licentiousness  of  the  ])i-ess  in  those  times,  they  were 
printed  during  ShaksiK^are's  life,  with  his  name,  had  been 
omitted  by  his  friends,  and  were  never  added  to  his  work* 
liefoi-e  the  edition  of  1GG4,  fi*om  N\hich  they  were  copied  by 
the  later  printers. 

This  is  a  work  wliich  Poj)e  seems  to  have  thought  unwor- 
thy of  his  abilities,  heing  not  able  to  suppress  his  cx>ntempt  of 
^Mhedull  duty  of  an  editor."  lie  understood  but  half  his 
undertaking.  The  diity  of  a  collator  is  indeed  dull,  yet  lik^ 
other  tedious  tasks,  is  verv  nccessarv  :  but  an  emendatory 
critic  would  ill  discharge  his  chity,  Nvitliout  f|ualities  very 
different  from  dulness.  In  peiusing  a  corrupted  piece,  ht 
must  have  before  him  all  possihilities  of  meaning,  with  all 
possibilities  of  expression.  Such  must  be  his  compi-ehension 
of  thought,  and  such  iiis  copiousness  of  language.  Out  of 
many  readings  possihle,  he  must  he  able  to  select  that  which 
best  suits  with  the  state,  opinions,  and  modes  of  language 
prevailing  in  every  age,  and  with  his  author's  particular 
cast  of  thought,  and  turn  of  expi'cssion.  Such  must  be  his 
knowledge,  and  such  his  taste.  Conjectui'al  criticism  de- 
mands moi'e  than  humanity  possesses,  and  he  that  exercises 
it  with  most  praise,  has  very  frequent  need  of  indulgence. 
Let  us  now  be  told  no  moi*e  of  the  dull  duty  of  an  editor. 

Confidence  is  the  common  consequence  of  success.     Thcj 
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whose  excolloncc  of  any  kind  ha.<9  been  loudly  celebrated,  are 
ready  to  roiiclitde.  tliat  their  powers  are  universal.  Poi>c's 
edition  fell  below  Ills  own  expnrtatioua,  and  he  was  so  much 
oHendt^d  nhen  lie  was  fi>und  to  have  left  any  thing  for  others 
to  do,  tliat  he  passed  tiic  latter  part  of  his  life  in  a  state  of 
hostility  with  terbal  criticism. 

1  have  i-etained  alt  his  notes,  that  no  fi-agmeiit  of  so  great 
a  writer  may  be  lost ;  hiH  preface,  valuable  alike  for  elegance 
of  cnniposi  tion  and  justness  of  remai-k,  and  containing  a  ge- 
neral criticism  on  Iiis  author,  so  extensive  that  little  can  be 
added,  :ind  so  exact  that  little  can  he  disputed,  every  editor 
has  an  intereNt  to  sujipress,  but  tliat  every  i-cader  would  de- 
mand its  insertion. 

Pope  was  succeeded  by  Theobald,  a  man  of  narrow  com- 
prehensioii,  and  sn)all  acquisitions,  with  no  native  and  in- 
trinsic splendour  of  genius,  with  little  of  the  ai-tiiicial  light 
of  learning,  bnt  y.ealuus  for  minute  accuracy,  and  not  negli- 
gent in  put-suing  it.  He  collated  tlie  ancient  copies,  and  rec- 
tified many  ernirs.  A  man  so  anxiously  scnipuious  might 
have  been  expected  to  do  more,  hut  what  little  he  did  was 
commoidy  right 

In  his  ifi«)rls  of  copie-s  and  editions  he  is  not  to  be  trusted 
without  examination.  He  speaks  sometimes  inileAnitely  of 
copies,  when  lie  has  only  one.  In  his  enumeration  of  edi- 
tions, lie  mentions  the  two  fii-st  folios  as  of  high,  and  the 
thinl  folio  as  of  middle  authority  ;  but  the  truth  is.  that  the 
first  is  e(|uivalent  to  all  others,  and  that  the  rest  only  deviate 
from  it  by  the  jirinter's  negligence.  Whoever  has  any  of  the 
folios  has  all,  excepting  those  diversities  whicli  mere  reiter- 
ation of  editions  will  produce.  I  collated  thent  all  at  the  be- 
ginning,  but  aftcrwanls  used  only  the  fii-st. 

Of  his  notes  I  have  generally  retained  those  wliicli  be  re- 
tained himself  in  his  second  etiition,  except  when  they  were 
confuted  by  subsequent  annotators,  or  were  too  minute  to  me- 
rit preservation.  I  have  sometimes  adopted  bis  restoration 
of  a  comma,  witliout  inserting  the  panegyric  in  which  he  ce- 
lebrated himself  for  his  achievements.  The  exuberant  excres- 
cence of  his  diction  I  have  often  lop])cd,  his  triumphant  ex- 
ultations over  I'ope  and  Rowe  I  have  sometimes  suppressed, 
and  his  cmitemptible  ostentation  I  have  frequently  concealed ; 
but  I  have  in  some  places  sliown  him,  as  he  would  have  shown 
liimself.  for  the  reader's  diversion,  that  tlic  inflated  emptiness 
of  some  notes  may  justify  or  excuse  the  contraction  of  the 
rest. 

Theobald,  thus  weak  and  ignorant,  thus  mean  and  faith- 
Icds,  thus  petulant  and  ostentatious,  by  the  good  luck  of  ba^'- 
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ing  Pope  for  his  cncinyy  has  escaped,  and  escaped  alone, 
with  reputation,  fi-om  this  undertaking.  So  willingly  does 
the  world  support  those  who  solicit  favour,  against  those  who 
command  reverence ;  and  so  easily  is  he  praised,  whom  ne 
man  can  envy. 

Our  author  fell  tlien  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Thomas  Han- 
mer.  the  Oxford  editor,  a  man,  in  my  opinion,  eminently 
qualified  by  nature  for  such  studies.  He  had,  what  is  the 
first  i-equisite  to  emendatory  criticism,  that  intuition  by  which 
the  jwet's  intention  is  immediately  discovered,  and  that  dex- 
terity of  intellect  which  despatches  its  work  by  the  easiest 
moans.  He  had  undoubtedly  read  much ;  his  acquaintance 
with  customs,  opinions,  and  traditions,  seems  to  have  been 
large ;  and  he  is  often  learned  without  show.  He  seldom 
passes  what  he  does  not  understand,  without  an  attempt  to 
find  or  to  make  a  meaning,  and  sometimes  hastily  makes  what 
a  little  more  attention  would  have  found.  He  is  solicitous  to 
reduce  to  grammar  what  he  could  not  be  sure  that  his  author 
intended  to  be  gi>ammatical.  Shakspeare  regarded  more  the 
series  of  ideas,  than  of  words ;  and  his  language,  not  being 
designed  for  the  readei^'s  desk,  was  all  that  he  desired  it  t© 
be,  if  it  conveyed  his  meaning  to  the  audience. 

Hannier*s  care  of  the  metre  has  been  too  violently  censur- 
ed. He  found  the  measure  reformed  in  so  many  passages  by 
the  silent  labours  of  some  editoi*s,  with  the  silent  acquiescence 
of  the  i*est,  that  he  thought  himself  allowed  to  extend  a  little 
further  the  license,  which  had  already  been  carried  so  far 
without  reprehension ;  and  of  his  corrections  in  general,  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  they  are  often  just,  and  made  com- 
monly with  the  least  possible  violation  of  the  text. 

But,  by  insei-ting  his  emendations,  whether  invented  or  bor- 
^o^ved,  into  the  page,  without  any  notice  of  varying  copies, 
he  has  appropriated  the  labour  of  his  predecessors,  and  made 
his  own  edition  of  little  authority.  His  confidence,  indeed, 
both  in  himself  and  others,  was  too  gi'eat ;  he  supposes  iUI  to 
be  right  tliat  was  done  by  Pope  and  Theobald  :  he  seems  not 
to  suspect  a  critic  of  fallibility  ;  and  it  was  but  reasonable 
tliat  he  should  claim  what  he  so  liberally  granted. 

As  he  never  writes  without  careful  inquiry  a/id  diligent 
consideration,  I  have  received  all  his  notes,  and  believe  that 
every  reader  will  wish  for  more. 

or  the  last  editor  it  is  moi-e  difiicult  to  speak.  Respect  is 
due  to  high  place,  tenderness  to  living  reputation,  and  vene- 
ration to  genius  and  learning;  buthecannot  be  Justly  offend- 
ed at  that  liberty  of  which  he  has  himself  so  frec|uently  given 
an  example,  nor  very  solicitous  what  is  thought  of  uotei^ 
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which  he  ought  never  to  have  considered  as  part  of  his  serious , 
cmplc^ments,  and  which,  I  suppose,  since  the  ardour  of  com- 
positioh  is  remitted,  lie  uo  longer  numbers  among  his  happy 
effusions. 

T>ie  original  and  predominant  error  of  his  commentary,  is 
aicquiescence  in  his  first  thoughts  ;  that  pi*ecipitation  which  is 
produced  by  consciousness  of  quick  discernment ;  and  that 
confidence  which  presumes  to  do,  by  surveying  the  surface, 
^'hat  labour  only  can  perform,  by  penetrating  the  bottom. 
His  notes  oxliibit  sometimes  perverse  interpretations,  and 
sometimes  improbable  conjectui*es ;  he  at  one  time  gives  the 
author  more  pmfundity  of  meaning  than  the  sentence  admits, 
and  at  aiiotlicr  disrovei*s  absunlities,  where  the  sense  is  plain 
to  every  other  reader.  But  his  emendations  are  likewise  of- 
ten happy  and  just ;  and  his  interpretation  of  obscure  passa- 
gtA  learned  and  sagacious. 

'  Of  his  notes,  1  have  commonly  rejected  those  against 
which  the  general  voice  of  the  public  has  exclaimed,  or  which 
iheir  own  incongruity  immediately  condemns,  and  which,  I 
suppose,  the  author  himself  would  desire  to  he  forgotten.  Of 
tfie  rest,  to  part  I  have  given  the  highest  approbation,  by  in- 
serting the  offered  reading  in  tlie  text ;  part  I  have  left  to  the 
judgment  of  the  reader,  as  doubtful,  though  specious ;  and 
part  I  have  censured  without  reserve,  but  I  am  sure  without 
bitterness  of  malice,  and,  I  hope,  without  wantonness  of  in- 
salt 

It  is  no  pleasure  to  me,  in  revising  my  volumes,  to  observe 
how  much  paper  is  wasted  in  confutation.  Whoever  consi- 
ders the  revolutions  of  learning,  and  the  various  questions  of 
greater  or  less  importance,  upon  wliich  wit  and  reason  have 
exercised  their  pqwxrs,  must  lament  the  unsuccessfulness  of 
inquiry,  and  the  slow  advances  of  truth,  when  he  reflects  that 
great  part  of  the  labour  of  every  writer  is  only  {he  destruc- 
tion of  those  that  went  before  him.  The  first  care  of  the 
builder  of  a  new  system,  is  to  demolish  the  fabrics  which  are 
standing.  The  chief  desire  of  him  tliat  comments  an  author, 
is  to  show  how  much  other  commentators  have  cornipted  and 
obscured  him.  The  opinions  prevalent  in  one  age,  as  truths 
above  the  reach  of  controversy,  are  confuteil  and  rejected  in 
another,  and  rise  again  to  reception  in  remoter  times.  Thus 
the  human  mind  is  kept  in  motion  without  progress.  Thus 
sometimes  truth  and  error,  and  sometimes  contrarieties  of 
error,  take  each  other's  place  by  recipn>cal  invasion.  The 
tide  of  seeming  knowledge,  which  is  poured  over  one  genera- 
tion, retires  and  leaves  anotlier  naked  and  barren ;  the  sud- 
den meteors  of  intelligence,  which  for  awhile  appear  to  shoot 
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their  beams  Into  the  regions  of  obscurity,  on  a  sudden  with- 
draw their  lustre,  and  leave  nioi*taIs  again  to  gropo  their 
way. 

These  elevations  and  depressions  of  renown,  and  the  con- 
tradictions to  which  all  impi*overs  of  knowledge  must  forever 
be  exposed,  since  they  are  not  escaped  by  the  highest  and 
brightest  of  mankind,  may  surely  be  endured  with  patience 
by  critics  and  annotators,  who  can  rank  themselves  but  as 
the  satellites  of  their  authors.  How  canst  thou  beg  for  life, 
says  Homer's  hero  to  his  captive,  when  thou  knowest  that 
thou  art  now  to  suffer  only  what  must  anotlier  day  be  suffer- 
ed by  Achilles? 

Dr.  Warburton  had  a  name  sufficient  to  confer  celebrity 
on  those  who  could  exalt  themselves  into  antagonists,  and  his 
notes  have  raised  a  clamour  too  louil  to  be  distinct.  His  chief 
assailants  are  the  authors  of  "The  Canons  of  Criticism," 
and  of  **Thc  Revisal  of  Shakspeare's  Text;'*  of  whom  one 
ridicules  his  errors  with  airy  petulance,  suitable  enough  to 
the  levity  of  tlie  controversy ;  the  other  attacks  them  with 
gloomy  malignity,  as  if  he  were  dragging  to  justice  an  assas- 
sin or  incendiary.  The  one  stings  like  a  fly,  sucks  a  little 
blood,  takes  a  gay  flutter,  and  returns  for  more ;  the  other 
bites  like  a  viper,  and  would  be  glad  to  lea\e  inflammations 
and  gangrene  behind  him.  When  I  think  on  one,  with  his 
confederates,  I  remember  the  danger  of  Coriolanus,  who  was 
afraid  that  f^rls  with  spits,  and  boys  with  stones,  should  slay 
him  in  puny  battle;  when  the  other  crosses  my  imagination^ 
1  remember  the  pi-odigy  in  Macbeth ; 

A  falcon  tow'ring  in  bis  pride  of  place. 
Was  by  a  mousing  owl  bawk'd  at  and  kUl'd. 

Let  uie  however  do  them  justice.  One  is  a  wit,  and  one  a 
scholar.*  They  have  both  shown  acuteness  suflicient  in  the 
discovery  of  faults,  and  have  both  advanced  some  probable 
interpi'ctations  of  obscure  passages ;  but  when  they  aspire  to 
conjecture  and  emendation,  it  appears  how  falsely  we  all  es- 
timate our  own  abilities,  and  the  little  which  they  have  been 
able  to  perform  might  have  taught  tliem  more  candour  to  the 
endeavours  of  others. 


*  It  is  extraordinary  that  Ibis  gentleman  should  attempt  so  voluminous  s 
work,  as  tbe  "  Revisal  of  Sbakspeare's  Text,"  when  he  tells  us  in  his  pre- 
face, **he  was  not  so  fortunate  as  to  be  furnished  with  either  of  the  folio 
editions,  much  less  any  of  tbe  ancient  quartos;  and  even  Sir  Thomas  Han- 
mcr's  performance  was  known  to  bim  only  by  Dr.  Warburton's  represen- 
tation."   Fasxxi. 
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Before  Dr.  Warburton's  editioiiy  ^<  Critical  Observations 
on  Shaks])care/'  had  been  published  by  Mr.  Upton,*  a  man 
skilled  in  languages,  and  acquainted  with  books,  but  who 
seems  to  liave  liad  no  great  vigour  of  genius,  or  nicety  of 
taste.  Many  of  his  explanations  are  curious  and  useful,  but 
he  likewise,  tliough  he  pi^ofcssetl  toop]>osethe  licentious  con- 
fidence of  editors,  and  adhere  to  tlie  old  copies,  is  unable  to 
restrain  tlie  rage  of  emendation,  tliough  his  ardour  is  ill  se- 
conded by  his  skill.  Every  cold  empiric,  when  liis  heart  is 
expanded  by  a  successful  experiment,  swells  into  a  theorist, 
and  the  Lal)orious  collator  at  some  unlucky  moment  frolics  in 
conjecture. 

*' Critical,  historical,  and  explanatory  notes'*  have  been 
likewise  published  upon  Shakspeaiv  by  Dr.  Grey,  whose  di- 
ligent perusal  of  tiic  old  Knglish  writei's  has  enabled  him  to 
make  some  useful  observations.  AVhat  he  undertook  he  has 
well  enough  performed ;  but  as  he  neither  attempts  judicial 
or  emcndatory  critic isui,  he  employs  rather  liis  memory  than 
his  saffacitv.  It  wei-e  to  be  wisiied  that  all  would  endeavour 
to  imitate  his  modesty,  who  have  not  been  able  to  surpass  his 
knowledge. 

I  can  say  w  ith  givat  sincerity  of  all  my  predecessors,  what 
I  hoj>e  will  heivafter  be  said  of  me,  that  not  one  hits  left  ^ 
Shuks(H'are  without  improvement;  nor  is  there  one  to  whom 
I  have  not  been  indebted  for  assistance  and  information. 
Whatever  I  liave  taken  from  them,  it  was  my  intention  to  re- 
fer to  its  original  author,  and  it  is  certain,  that  what  I  have 
not  given  to  another,  I  believed  when  I  wrote  it  to  be  my 
own.  In  some  perhaps  I  have  been  anticipated;  but  if  I  am 
ever  found  to  encroacli  upon  tlie  rcmai'ks  of  any  other  com- 
mentator, I  am  willing  «that  the  honour,  be  it  more  or  less, 
should  be  transferiTd  to  the  first  claimant,  for  his  right,  and 
his  alone,  stands  above  dispute;  the  second  can  prove  his  pi*e- 
tensions  only  to  himself,  nor  can  himself  always  distinguish 
invention,  with  sufiicient  certainty,  from  recollection. 

Thev  liave  all  been  treated  bv  me  with  candour,  which  thev 
have  not  been  careful  of  obsening  to  one  another.  It  is  not 
easy  to  discover  from  what  cause  the  acrimony  of  a  scholiast 
can  naturally  pi-oceed.  The  subjects  to  be  discussed  by  him 
arc  of  very  small  importance ;  they  involve  neither  property 
nor  libei-ty  ;  nor  favour  the  interest  of  sect  or  party.  The 
various  leadings  of  copies,  and  different  intei'pretations  of  a 
passage,  seem  to  be  questions  that  might  exercise  the  wit. 

•  Republished  by  him  in  1748,  after  Dr.  Wirbuiton's  edition,  with  alter- 
ftdons,  &c.    STSBTist. 
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Without  engaging  the  passions.  But  whether  it  be^  that  amali 
things  make  mean  men  proud^  and  vanity  catches  small  oc- 
casions ;  or  that  ail  contrariety  of  opinion,  even  in  those  that 
can  defend  it  no  longer,  makes  proud  men  angry :  there  is 
oitcn  found  in  commentators  a  spontaneous  strain  of  invective 
and  contemjit  more  eager  and  venomous  tlian  is  vented  by 
the  most  furious  controvertist  in  politics  against  those  whom 
he  is  hired  to  defame. 

Perhaps  the  lightness  of  the  matter  may  conduce  to  the  ve- 
hemence of  the  agency :  when  the  truth  to  be  investigated  is 
so  near  to  inexistence,  as  to  escape  attention,  its  bulk  is  to 
be  enlarged  by  rage  and  exclamation ;  that  to  which  all  would 
be  indifferent  in  its  original  state,  may  attract  notice  when 
the  fate  of  a  name  is  appended  to  it.  A  commentator  has 
indeed  great  temptations  to  supply  by  turbulence  wiiat  he 
wants  of  dignity,  to  beat  his  little  gold  to  a  spacious  surface* 
to  work  that  to  foam  which  no  art  or  diligence  can  exalt  to 
spirit. 

The  notes  which  I  have  borrowed  or  written  are  either  il- 
lustrative, by  whirli  difficulties  are  explained ;  or  judicial,  by 
which  faults  and  beauties  ai-e  ivmarked ;  or  emcndatory,  by 
which  depravations  aiT  corrected. 

The  explanations  transcribed  from  others,  if  I  do  not  sub- 
join any  other  interpretation,  1  supjHise  commonly  to  be  right, 
at  least  I  intend  by  acquiescence  to  confess  that  I  have  no- 
thing better  to  projwse. 

After  the  labours  of  all  tlie  editors,  I  found  many  passages 
which  appeared  to  me  likely  to  obstruct  the  greater  number 
of  readers,  and  thought  it  my  duty  to  facilitate  their  passage. 
It  is  impossible  for  an  expositor  not  to  write  too  little  for 
some,  and  too  much  for  others.  He  can  only  judge  what  is 
necessary  by  his  own  experience ;  and  how  long  soever  he 
may  deliberate,  will  at  last  explain  many  lines  which  the 
learned  will  think  impossible  to  be  mistaken,  and  omit  many 
for  which  the  ignorant  will  want  his  help.  These  arc  cen- 
sures merely  I'elative,  and  must  be  quietly  endured.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  be  neither  superfluously  copious,  nor  scrupu- 
lously reserved,  and  hope  that  1  have  made  my  authors  mean- 
ing accessible  to  many,  who  before  wei'e  frighted  from  perus- 
ing him,  and  contributed  something  to  the  public,  by  diffusing 
innocent  and  rational  pleasure. 

The  complete  explanation  of  an  author  not  systematic  and 
consequential,  but  desultoiy  and  vagrant,  abounding  in  ca- 
syal  allusions  and  light  hints,  is  not  to  be  expected  from  any 
single  scholiast  All  pei-sonal  reflections,  when  names  are 
suppressed,  must  be  in  a  few  years  irrecoverably  obliterated : 
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and  cusloiiiB,  too  minute  to  attract  tlie  notice  of  law.  such  as 
modes  of  divsK,  funiialitics  of  coii\ersatioii,  rules  of  visits, 
dis)H)i>itioii  of  furniture,  and  pi-acticvH  of  ccifuiony.  whicli 
natni-all.v  liud  places  in  familiur  dialogue,  are  su  fugitive  and 
nn.Hul)staiitial,  that  tliey  an-  nut  easily  retained  or  rt^coveivd. 
W  iiiit  run  lie  known  will  be  cinlltTted  by  cbiincc,  fmrn  the  i-c- 
ceases  of  obscure  and  obsolete  p:t]iei-N,  perused  commonly  with 
some  othei-  view.  Of  Ibis  knowledge  every  man  bas  'Romo. 
and  none  bus  nincb ;  but  wlien  an  uutlmr  has  engaged  tlie  pub- 
lic attention,  those  who  ran  add  any  tbiii,a;  tn  his  illustr-ation, 
communit  ute  their  discoveries,  and  time  produces  what  had 
eluded  .iili^enie. 

To  time  I  have  been  obIi{;ed  to  resign  many  passages, 
which,  thijiitrh  I  dill  not  understand  tliem,  will  prrba|*9  liere- 
al^ei-  he  i'\plaiiied:  liaviiig.  1  Iio|k%  ilhistratetl  some,  wliirh 
oiliers  li;i\e  ne^iecto^l  or  mistaken,  sometimes  by  sliort  re- 
niai'ks, or  iitari^iiial  iliiit lions,  snrh  as  every  editor  lias  add- 
ed at  hi^  \\'\\],  luul  olteii  by  connnenls  inoiv  laborious  than 
tlie  mutter  will  seem  tn  desene;  but  that  which  is  most  dif- 
tirult  is  not  always  iiinsl  int)Hntaiil.  and  to  an  ■  ditor  nothing 
is  a  Iritle  by  which  liis  atithor  is  ohscui-ed. 

'I'he  [KK'ik-al  licaHlirs  or  delVits  I  liavc  not  I»een  very  dili- 
gent to  (discfve.  Some  |)laj  s  have  tnore.  and  Hume  fewer  Ju- 
dicial ob->ei-\'ations,  not  in  pi-o|mrtion  to  their  dilferencc  of 
merit,  but  because  I  (;ave  this  (tart  of  my  design  to  rhancu 
and  to  caprice.  The  ivader,  I  believe,  is  seldom  pleased  to 
find  his  opinion  anticipated;  it  is  natural  to  delight  more  in 
what  wc  find  or  make,  tlian  in  what  wc  receive.  Judgment, 
likeotlier  faculties,  is  impi-nved  by  praclice.and  itsadvance- 
ment  is  hindered  by  submission  to  dictatorial  decisions,  as 
the  memory  grows  torpid  by  the  use  of  a  table  liook.  Some 
imitation  is  howevrr  necessary;  of  all  skill,  part,  is  infused 
by  precept,  and  part  is  obtained  by  iiabit:  I  have  therefore 
shonii  so  much  as  may  enable  the  candidate  of  criticism  to 
discover  the  i-cst. 

To  tiie  end  of  most  plays  I  have  added  short  strictures, 
containing  a  general  censure  of  faults,  or  pnuse  of  excel- 
lence ;  in  which  I  know  not  how  much  1  have  cuncun-ed  with 
the  current  opitiion :  but  I  have  not.  by  any  afTertation  of 
singularity,  deviated  fi-om  it.  KoUiing  is  minutely  and  par- 
licularty  examined,  and  tlirrefore  it  is  to  be  supposed,  that  in 
the  plays  which  are  condemned  tlu're  is  much  tii  far  praised^ 
and  in  those  which  arc  praised  much  to  he  condemned. 

The  part  of  criticism  in  which  the  whole  Kucressinn  of  edi- 
tors lias  laboured  witli  tlic  greatest  diligence,  which  haa 
uccasioned  the  moat  arrogant  ostcntaUon.  and  excited  tlic 
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keenest  iicriinouy,  is  the  cincndation  of  cornipted  passages,  to 
wliicli  the  public  att^'iiition  having  been  first  (li*a\vn  by  the 
violence  of  tlie  contention  between  Pope  and  Theobald.  hsK 
been  continued  by  the  persecution,  wliich,  with  a  kind  of  con- 
s]Hracy,  has  been  since  raised  against  all  the  publishers  of 
Shakspeare. 

That  many  passages  have  passed  in  a  state  of  deprivation 
tlirough  all  the  editions,  is  indubitably  certain ;  of  the.se  the 
restoration  is  only  to  be  attempted  by  collation  of  copies^  or 
sagacity  of  conjectuiT.  The  collator's  province  is  safe  and 
easy,  the  conjectui*er's  perilous  and  difficult.  Yet  as  the 
greater  part  of  the  plays  are  extant  only  in  one  copy,  the  pe- 
ril nmst  not  be  avoided,  nor  the  ditliculty  refused. 

Of  the  readings  which  this  emulation  of  amendment  has 
hitherto  pi-oduced,  some  from  the  labours  of  every  publisher 
I  have  advanced  into  the  text;  tliose  are  to  be  considered  as 
in  my  opinion  sufticiently  suppoited ;  some  i  have  rejected 
^vithout  mention,  as  evidently  erroneous;  some  i  have  lett  in 
the  notes  witliout  censure  or  approbation,  as  resting  in  equi- 
poise between  objection  and  defence;  and  some,  which  seem- 
ed sjK^cious  but  not  right,  I  have  inserted  with  a  subsequent 
animadversion. 

Having  classed  the  observations  of  others,  I  was  at  last  to 
trv  what  i  could  substitute  for  their  mistakes,  and  how  I  could 
supply  their  oniissions.  i  ccdlated  such  copies  as  I  could  pn)- 
cure,  and  wishe<l  IVie  more,  but  have  not  found  the  collectors 
of  these  rarities  very  comnninicative.  Of  the  editions  which 
chance  or  kindness  put  into  my  han<Is  I  ha\e  given  an  enu- 
meration, that  I  may  not  be  blamed  for  neglecting  w  hat  1  had 
not  the  power  to  do. 

By  examining  the  old  copies,  I  soon  found  that  the  later 
publishers,  with  all  their  boasts  of  diligence,  snflercd  manj 
passages  to  stand  unauthorized,  and  contented  themselves 
with  Kowe's  regulation  of  the  text,  even  where  they  knew  it 
to  be  arbiti'ary,  and  with  a  little  consideration  might  have 
found  it  to  be  wrong.  Some  of  these  alterations  are  only  the 
ejection  of  a  word  for  one  that  appeared  to  liini  more  elegant 
or  more  intelligible.  These  corruptions  1  have  often  silentlv 
rectified ;  for  the  history  of  our  language,  and  tlie  true  foire 
of  our  words,  can  only  he  preserved,  by  keeping  the  text  of 
authors  free  fn)m  adulteration.  Others,  and  those  very  fre- 
quent, smoothed  the  cadenre,  or  regulated  the  measure;  on 
tliese  1  have  not  exercised  the  sanu*  rigour ;  if  only  a  word  was 
transposed,  or  a  particle  insi  i*ted  or  omitted,  1  iiavi*  sometime^ 
sulFered  tlie  line  to  stand  :  for  the  inconstancy  of  tlie  copies  is 
such,  as  that  some  liberties  may  be  eiisily  permitted.     JUui 
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ihis  practii-*'  I  have  not  .suffered  t«  prorcetl  far,  having  resUir- 
mI  (Ik>  ]>i-iitiitivc  diction  whi'i-vvei-  it  could  for  any  reason  be 
prcferir^l. 

The  [-nienilutionst  which  ronipai-Json  of  copies  supplied,  I 
have  iiis<-i-t«Hl  in  the  text:  si>metinie!),  where  the  impmvement 
vus  .s)ig)il.  without  notice,  and  sometimes  with  an  account  of 
tJie  reusuns  of  the  cliunge. 

Conjeriiiix',  lliouf^h  it  he  sometimes  unavoidable,  I  have  not 
wnutdiil)  iinr  licentioUNl V  indulged.  It  has  been  my  settled 
pi'inri{il(',  tliut  ilie  reading  of  the  ancient  books  is  probably 
true,  and  then-fore  is  not  to  bo  disturhcil  for  the  sake  of  ele- 
gance, perspicuity,  or  mere  improvetnerit  of  the  tteuse.  For 
thougli  iiuirii  riTiiit  is  not  due  to  the  fidelity,  nor  :iuy  to  Iho 
.judgnit-nt  of  the  fii-s(  publisherx.  yet  tlit-y  who  had  iJie  ropy 
hefiii-e  their  eyes  weiT  moir  lii*ely  to  read  if  right,  than  wc 
who  read  it  only  by  imagination.  But  ■(  is  evident  that  lliey 
have  often  made  strange  mistakes,  fcy  ignoi-unee  or  negli- 
gence, and  1  hat  therefore  something  may  he  properly  attempt' 
«1  by  rriticisni,  keeping  the  middle  way  between  in-csumptiou 
and  tiiniilily. 

Surli  criticism  I  have  attem)>ttMl  to  pi-actise,  and.  wlicre 
any  passage  appeared  inextricably  perplexed,  have  endea- 
viiiiird  todisroxerhow  it  may  be  recalled  to  sense,  with  least 
violi  iif'i'.  But  my  fii-st  labour  is,  always  to  turn  the  old 
text  on  every  side,  and  ti-j"  if  tliei-e  be  any  interstiiv.  thi-ough 
'wliii  li  ligiit  ran  lind  its  way ;  nor  wnuhl  lluetiiis  himself  ron- 
dcnui  nu'.  as  ivfiising  the  li-ouble  of  i-esearrh.  f<ir  tlic  ambi- 
tion of  alteration.  In  this  modest  industry  I  have  not  been 
nnsuccessful.  I  have  iTsrued  many  lincK  fixnn the  violations 
nftementy.  and  secuivd  many  scenes  fi-om  the  inroads  of 
rorrection.  1  Inive  adopted  the  Roman  sentiment,  that  it  is 
more  lionouiiUile  losaveadtizen.  than  to  kill  an  enemy,  and 
have  been  nioii'  inrefiil  to  protect  than  to  attark, 

I  have  presi'rved  the  common  distribution  of  the  plays  into 
acts,  tliough  I  believe  it  to  be  in  almost  all  the  plays  void  of 
anlhorily.  Some  nt  tliostj  which  are  divided  in  the  later 
editions  have  no  division  in  the  first  folio,  and  some  that  aiv 
divided  in  the  folio  li:i-.e  no  division  in  ihe  ptvce ding  copies. 
The  settled  mode  of  (he  theatre  mpiiivs  four  iniervala  in  the 
play  ;  hut  few.  if  any.  of  our  author's  ronijnwitions  can  be 
pni|)erly  disitribnted  in  that  manm-r.  An  net  is  so  much  of 
ihe  drama  a>  passes  without  intervention  uf  time,  or  change 
of  placi'.  A  paufii-  makes  a  new  act.  lu  every  real,  and 
iherefore  in  every  iniilalive  action,  the  intervals  may  he  mor« 
or  fewer,  the  resti'iction  uf  five  acts  being  acidental  and  ar- 
hilearv.     Thi^i  Shak-tpeare  knew,  and  this  he  practiseil :  hi<) 
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plays  were  written,  and  at  first  printed  in  one  unbroken  con- 
tinuity, and  ouglit  now  to  be  exliibite<l  \%itU  short  pauses,  in- 
terjioscd  as  often  as  tlie  scene  is  rlianged,  or  any  consider- 
able time  is  ivciuired  to  pass*  I'liis  metliod  would  at  oner 
quell  a  thoussuwl  absurdities. 

In  restoring  the  autIlor^s  works  to  tlieir  integrity,  I  have 
considei'ed  tlie  punctuation  as  wholly  in  my  power:  for  what 
could  be  their  care  of  colons  and  commas,  who  corrupted 
words  and  sentences  ?  Whatever  could  be  done  by  adjusting 
points^  is  therefore  silently  performed,  in  some  plays  with 
much  diligence,  in  othei's  with  less ;  it  is  hard  to  keep  a  busy 
eye  steadily  fixed  u{)on  evanescent  atoms,  or  a  discursive 
mind  upon  evanescent  truth. 

The  same  liberty  has  been  taken  with  a  few  particles,  or 
other  wortls  of  slight  effect  I  have  sometimes  inserted  or 
omitted  them  without  notice.  I  have  done  that  sometimes, 
which  the  other  editoi*s Jiave  done  always,  and  which  indeed 
the  state  of  the  text  may  sufficiently  justify. 

The  greater  pai't  of  readers,  instead  of  blaming  us  for 
passing  trifles,  >vill  wonder  that  on  mere  trifles  so  nmch  la- 
bour is  expended,  w  ith  such  importance  of  debate,  and  such 
solemnity  of  diction.  To  these  i  answer  witli  confidence, 
that  they  are  judging  of  an  art  which  they  do  not  understand ; 
yet  cannot  much  reproach  them  with  their  ignorance,  nor 
pi*omisc  that  they  would  become  in  general,  by  learning 
criticism,  more  useful,  happier-  or  wiser. 

As  I  practised  ('onjectui*e  more,  i  learned  to  trust  it  less; 
and  after  I  had  [U'inted  a  few  plays,  i*esolved  to  insert  none 
of  my  own  i*cadings  in  the  text.  Upon  this  caution  I  now 
congratulate  myself,  for  every  day  inci'cases  my  doubt  of  my 
emendations. 

Since  I  liave  confined  my  imaginatifui  to  the  margin.  It 
must  not  be  considered  as  very  re])rehrnsible,  if  1  have  suf- 
fered it  to  play  some  freaks  in  its  own  dr»minion.  There  isi 
no  danp;er  in  conjecture,  if  it  hv  proposal  as  conjecture  ;  and 
while  the  text  ivmains  uninjured,  those  changes  may  l»e  safely 
ottered,  w  hich  are  not  consideivd  ca  en  by  him  tliat  offei*8  them 
as  necessarv  or  safe. 

If  my  readings  are  of  little  value,  they  have  not  been  os- 
tentatiously displaye.i  or  imjiorfunalely  obtruded.  I  tH>uld 
have  WTitten  loiii^cr  notes  for  the  art  of  writing  notes  is  not 
of  difficult  attainment.  The  w  ork  is  performed,  first  by  rail- 
ing at  the  stupidit>,  neglic^nce,  ignor.inre,  and  asinine  t;tste- 
lessness  of  the  former  editors,  and  siiowing,  from  all  that 
goes  before  and  all  that  follows,  the  inelegance  and  absurdit} 
of  the  old  reading ;  then  by  proposing  sometliing,  which  to 
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superficial  readers  would  seem  specious,  but  which  the  editor 
rejects  with  indignation ;  then  by  pi*oducing  the  true  i*eading, 
with  a  long  paraplirasc,  and  concluding  witli  loud  acclama- 
tions on  the  discovery,  and  a  sober  wish  for  the  advancement 
and  prosperity  of  genuine,  criticism. 

All  tliis  may  be  done,  and  perhaps  done  sometimes  without 
impropriety.  But  1  have  alw<ays  suspected  that  the  reading 
is  right,  wliich  requires  many  words  to  prove  it  wrong  ;  and 
the  emendation  wrong,  that  cannot  without  so  much  labour 
appear  to  be  right.  The  justness  of  a  happy  re.storation 
strikes  at  once,  anil  the  moral  precept  may  be  well  applied 
to  criticism,  quad  dubitas  ne/eceris. 

To  dread  the  shore  which  he  sees  spread  with  wrecks,  is 
natural  to  the  sailor.  1  had  before  my  eye  so  many  cntical 
adventurers  ended  in  miscaiTiage,  that  caution  was  forced 
upon  me.  I  encountered  in  eveiy  page  \iit  struggling  with 
its  own  sophistry,  and  learning  confused  by  the  multiplicity 
of  its  views.  I  was  forced  to  censure  those  whom  I  admired, 
and  could  not  but  i*eflcct,  while  I  was  dispossessing  their 
emendations,  how  soon  the  same  fate  might  happen  to  my 
own,  and  how  many  of  the  I'cadings  which  I  have  corrected 
may  be  by  some  other  editor  defended  and  established. 

Critics  I  saw,  that  others'  names  efTace, 

And  fix  their  own,  with  labour,  in  the  place  ; 

Their  own,  like  others,  S':>on  ihcir  place  resign. 

Or  disappcMrM,  and  left  the  first  behind.  Purs. 

That  a  conjectural  critic  should  often  be  mistaken,  cannot 
be  wonderful,  either  to  others  or  himself,  if  it  can  be  consi- 
dered, that  in  his  art  there  is  no  system,  no  principal  and 
axiomatical  truth  that  regulates  subordinate  positions.  His 
chance  of  eri-or  is  renewed  at  every  attempt ;  an  oblique  new 
of  the  passage,  a  slight  misapprelionsion  of  a  phrase,  a  casual 
inattention  to  the  parts  connected,  is  sufficient  to  make  him 
not  only  fail,  but  lail  ridiculously :  and  when  he  succeeds 
best,  he  produces  j>erliaps  but  one  i*eading  of  many  pnibable, 
and  he  that  suggests  another  will  always  be  able  to  dispute 
his  claims. 

It  is  an  unhappy  state^  in  which  danger  is  hid  under  plea- 
sure. The  allui-enients  of  emendation  ai*e  scarcely  resistible. 
Conjecture  has  all  the  joy  and  all  the  pride  of  invention,  and 
he  that  has  once  started  :i  liappy  change,  is  too  much  de- 
lighted to  consider  what  objections  may  rise  against  it^ 

Yet  conjectural  criticism  has  been  of  gi-eat  use  in  the 
learned  world ;  nor  is  it  my  intention  to  depreciate  a  study, 
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that  has  exeixised  so  many  mighty  minds^  from  the  i-eyiTil 
of  leaiiiiug  to  our  own  age^  from  the  bishop  of  Aleria  to 
English  Bentley.  The  critics  on  ancient  autiiors  have,  ia 
the  exei'cise  of  their  sagacity^  many  assistances,  which  the 
Editor  of  Shakspeare  is  condemned  to  want.  They  are  em- 
ployed upon  grammatical  and  settled  languages,  whose  con- 
struction contributes  so  much  to  pei^spicuity^  that  Homer  has 
fewer  passages  unintelligible  than  Chaucer.  The  words 
have  not  only  a  known  regimen,  but  invariable  quantities, 
which  direct  and  confine  the  choice.  Thei-e  are  commoidy 
more  manuscripts  than  one ;  and  they  do  not  often  conspre 
in  the  same  mistakes.  Yet  Scaliger  could  confess  to  Salma- 
sius,  how  little  satisfaction  his  emendations  gave  him.  II- 
ludunt  nobis  cofijeciune  fiostrae  quaru7ti  ftospudet^pasteaquam 
in  meliorcs  codices  incidimiis.  And  Lipsius  could  complab. 
that  critics  were  making  faults  by  trying  to  i-emove  them,  Ut 
olim  vitiis^  ita  nunc  remediis  laboratur.  And,  indeed,  where 
nicrc  conjecture  is  to  be  used,  the  emendations  of  Sca- 
liger and  Lipsius,  notwithstanding  their  wonderful  sagacity 
and  erudition,  arc  often  vague  and  disputable,  like  miue,iir 
Theobald's. 

Perhaps  I  may  not  be  more  censured  for  doing  wi»ong,  than 
for  doing  little  ;  for  raising  in  tlie  pul>lir,  expectations  wliich 
at  last  I  have  not  answeird.    The  expectation  of  ignorance 
is  indefinite,  and  that  of  knowledge  is  often  tyrannical.     It 
is  hiird  to  satisfy  those  wlio  know  not  what  to  demand,  or 
tliose  who  demand  by  design  what  they  tliink  im}M)ssible  to 
be  done.     I  have  indeed  disappointed  no  opinion  moi*e  than 
my  own  ;  yet  I  have  endea\oiind  to  perform  my  task  with 
no  slight  solicitude.    Not  a  single  passage  in  the  whole  work 
has  appealed  to  me  corrupt,  which  I   have  not  attempted  to 
restoiv  ;  or  obscuiT,  w  liich  1  have  not  endeavoured  to   illus- 
trate.    In  many  1  have  failed,  like  otliers  ;  and  fi-om  many, 
after  all  my  eflbrts,  I  liave  retreated,  and  confessed  the  re- 
pulse.    1  have  not  passed  over  with  affected  superiority,wbat 
is  equally  difticult  to  the  reader  and  to  myself;  but,  where  I 
could  not  instruct  him.  have  owned  my  ignorance.     I  mi^t 
easily  have  accumulated  a  mass  of  seeming  learning  upoB 
easy  scenes ;  but  it  ought  not  to  be  imputed  to  negligence, 
tliat,  where  nothing  was  necessary,  nothing  has  been  done, 
or  that,  where  others  have  said  enough,  I  have  said  no  more. 

Notes  are  often  necessiiry,  but  they  are  necessary  evils. 
Let  him,  tliat  is  yet  unac(|uajiited  with  the  powers  of  Shak- 
speare, and  who  desires  to  feel  the  highest  pieiisure  that  the 
drama  can  give,  i^ead  every  play,  from  the  fii'st  scene  to  tin- 
last,  with  utter  negligence  of  all  his  commentators.     Whcu 
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cy  is  once  on  tlic  wing,  let  it  not  stoop  at  coiTection 
lanation.  When  his  attention  is  strongly  engaged, 
isdain  alike  to  turn  aside  to  the  name  oi'  Theobald  and 
^  Let  him  i^ead  on  througli  brightness  and  obscurity, 
I  integrity  and  corruption  ;  let  him  preserve  his  com- 
mon ol*  tlic  dialogue,  and  his  intei*est  in  the  fable.  And 
lie  ploasui'es  of  noveltj'  have  ceased,  let  him  attempt 
'ss,  and  read  the  commentators, 
icular  piUisages  are  cleared  by  notes,  but  the  general 
f  the  work  is  weakened.  The  mind  is  I'efrigerated  by 
ption  ;  the  thoughts  arc  diverted  fmm  the  principal 
;  the  leader  is  weaiy,  he  suspects  not  why  ;  and  at 
•ows  away  the  book  which  he  has  too  diligently  stu- 

s  are  not  to  be  examined  till  the  whole  has  been  sur- 
thei*c  is  a  kind  of  intellectual  remoteness  necessary 

compi*ehension  of  any  gi*eat  work  in  its  full  design, 
its  ti*ue  propoilions ;   a  close  appi*oach  shows  the 

'  niceties,  but  the  beauty  of  the  whole  is  discerned  no 

not  very  grateful  to  consider  how  little  the  succession 
oi*s  has  added  to  this  author's  power  of  pleasing.  He 
ad,  admii*cd,  studied,  and  imitated,  while  he  was  yet 
led  with  all  the  improprieties  which  ignorance  and  ne- 
:ouId  accumuhite  upon  him;  while  the  reading  was  yet 
:tified,  nor  liis  allusions  understood  ;  yet  then  did  Dry- 
onounce,  that  Shakspeare  was  *^  the  man,  who,  of  all 
n  and  perhaps  ancient  ]K)ets,  had  the  largest  and  most 
ehcnsive  soul.  All  the  images  of  nature  were  still  pre- 
lum, and  he  diTW  them  not  laboriously,  but  luckily  ; 
le  describes  any  thing,  you  moi*e  than  see  it,  you  feel 
Those,  who  accuse  him  to  have  wanted  learning, 
m  the  gi'eater  commendation  ;  he  was  naturally  leam- 
i  needed  not  the  spectacles  of  books  to  read  nature  ;  he 
inwai*ds,  and  found  hei*  there.  I  cannot  sav  he  is 
where  alike;  were  he  so,  I  should  do  him  injury  to 
i*e  him  witli  the  greatest  of  mankind.  He  is  many 
flat  and  insipid ;  his  comic  wit  degenerating  into 
es,  his  serious  swelling  into  bombast.  But  he  is  al- 
pt^at,  when  some  great  occasion  is  presented  to  him  ; 
n  can  say,  he  ever  had  a  fit  subject  for  his  wit,  and  did 
i^n  raise  himself  as  high  above  the  rest  of  poets. 


"  Quantum  lenta  solent  inter  vibuma  cupretsi^ 

\  to  be  lamented,  that  such  a  wTiter  should  want  a  com- 
17 ;  that  Ills  language  should  become  obsolete,  or  hi< 
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sentiments  obscure.  But  it  is  vain  to  carry  wishes  beyond 
the  condition  of  human  things ;  that  which  must  happen  to  all 
has  happened  to  Shaks[)earo9  by  accident  and  time;  and  more 
than  has  been  suffered  by  any  other  writer  since  the  use  of 
types,  has  been  suffered  by  him  tiirough  his  own  negligence 
of  fame,  or  perhaps  by  that  superiority  of  mind  which  de- 
spised its  own  performances,  when  it  compai'ed  them  with  its 
powers,  and  judged  tliose  works  unworthy  to  be  preserved, 
which  tiie  critics  of  following  ages  were  to  contend  for  tbe 
fame  of  restoring  and  explaining. 

Among  these  candidates  of  inferior  fame,  I  am  now  to 
stand  the  judgment  of  the  public ;  and  wish  that  I  could  con- 
fidently produce  my  commentary  as  equal  to  the  encourage- 
ment which  I  have  had  the  honour  of  receiving.  Every  work 
of  this  kind  is  by  its  nature  deficient,  and  I  should  feel  little 
solicitude  about  the  sentence,  were  it  to  be  pronounced  only 
by  the  skilful  and  the  learned. 


GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS 


OV  THE 


PLAYS  OF  SHAKSPEARE- 


TEMPEST. 


It  is  observed  of  "  The  Tempest'*  that  its  plan  is  regu- 
lar :  this  the  author  of  '<  The  Revisal"*  thinks,  what  I  think 
too,  an  acridental  effect  of  the  story,  not  intended  or  regarded 
hj  our  author.  But  whatever  might  be  Shakspearc's  inten- 
tion in  forming  or  adopting  the  plot,  he  has  made  it  instm- 
mental  to  the  production  of  many  characters,  diversified  with 
boundless  invention,  and  preserved  with  profound  skill  in 
nature,  extensive  knowledge  of  opinions,  and  accurate  obser- 
▼ation  of  life.  In  a  single  drama  are  here  exhibited  princes, 
courtiers,  and  sailors,  all  speaking  in  their  real  characters* 
There  is  the  agency  of  airy  spirits,  and  of  an  earthly  goblin; 
tiie  operations  of  magic,  the  tumults  of  a  storm,  the  adven- 
tures of  a  desert  island,  the  native  effusion  of  untaught  affec- 
tion, the  punishment  of  guilt,  and  the  final  happiness  of  the 
pair  for  whom  our  passions  and  reason  are  equally  interested. 

TWO  GENTLEMEN  OF  VERONA. 

In  this  play  there  is  a  strange  mixture  of  knowledge  and 
ignorance,  of  care  and  negligence.  The  versification  is  of- 
ten excellent,  the  allusions  are  learned  and  just ;  but  the  au- 
thor conveys  his  heros  by  sea  from  one  inland  town  to  another 

•  Hr  Heath,  who  wrote  a  revisal  of  Shaktpeare's  ttxt  puhliihed  in  8r#. 
«rca  1760. 
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in  the  same  country ;  he  places  tiie  emperor  at  Milan,  apd 
sends  his  yoong  men  to  a^nd  him,  but  never  mentions  hin 
more ;  he  makes  Protheus,  after  an  interview  with  Sylvia, 
say  he  has  only  seen  her  picture ;  and,  if  we  may  credit  the 
old  copies  he  has,  by  mistaking  places,  left  his  scenery  ineze- 
crable.  The  reason  of  all  this  confusion  seems  to  be  that  ht 
took  his  story  from  a  novel,  whicli  he  sometimes  followed» 
and  sometimes  forsook,  sometimes  remembei'cd,  and  some* 
times  forgot 

That  this  play  is  rightly  attributed  to  Shakspeare-,  I  havr 
little  doubt.  If  it  be  taken  from  him,  to  whom  shall  it  be 
given  ?  This  question  may  be  asked  of  all  the  disputed  plays, 
except  ^^  Titus  Andronicus ;"  and  it  will  be  found  more  oiedi- 
ble,  that  Shakspeare  might  sometimes  sink  below  his  highest 
flights,  than  that  any  other  should  rise  up  to  his  lowest. 

MERRY  WIVES  OF  WINDSOR. 

Of  this  play  there  is  a  ti*adition  preserved  by  Mr.  Rowe, 
that  it  was  written  at  the  command  of  queen  Elizabeth,  who 
was  so  delighted  with  the  character  of  Falstaff,  that  she 
wished  it  to  be  diffused  through  more  plays ;  but  suspecting 
that  it  might  pall  by  continued  uniformity,  dii*ected  the  poet 
to  diversify  his  manner,  by  siiowing  liim  in  love.  No  task 
is  harder  tlian  that  of  writing  to  the  ideas  of  another.  Shak- 
speare knew  what  the  queen,  if  t!ie  stoi'y  be  true,  seems  not 
to  have  known,  that  by  any  real  passion  of  tenderness,  the 
selfish  ci-aft,  the  careless  jollity,  and  the  lazy  luxury  of  Fal- 
staff must  have  suffered  so  much  abatement,  that  little  of  his 
former  cast  would  have  remained.  Falstaff  could  not  love, 
but  by  ceasing  to  be  Falstaff.  He  could  only  counterfeit  love, 
and  his  professions  could  be  pi*ompted,  not  by  the  hope  of 
pleasure,  but  of  money.  Thus  the  poet  appi-oached  as  near 
as  he  could  to  the  work  enjoined  him  ;  yet  having  perfai^is 
in  the  former  plays  completed  his  own  idea,  seems  not  to 
have  been  able  to  give  Falstaff  all  his  former  power  of 
entertainment. 

This  comedy  is  remarkable  for  tlic  variety  and  number  of 
the  personages,  who  exhibit  moi*c  characters  appropriated 
and  discriminated,  than  perhaps  can  be  found  in  any  other 
play. 

A>  hether  Shakspeare  was  the  first  that  produced  upon  the 
English  stage  the  effect  of  language  distorted  and  depraved 
by  provincial  or  foi'cign  pronunciation,  I  cannot  certainly 
decide.  This  mode  of  forming  ridiculous  characters  can 
confer  praise  only  on  him  who  originally  discovered  it,  for  it 
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requires  not  much  of  either  wit  or  judgment ;  its  success 
must  be  derived  almost  wholly  from  the  jSayer,  but  its  power 
in  a  skilful  mouthy  even  he  that  despises  it,  is  unable  to  re- 
Hist 

The  conduct  of  this  drama  is  deficient ;  the  action  begins 
and  ends  orten  before  tlie  conclusion,  and  the  different  parts 
might  change  places  without  inconvenience ;  but  its  general 
power,  that  power  by  which  all  works  of  genius  shall  finally 
DC  tried,  is  such,  tliat  perliaps  it  never  yet  had  i-eader  or 
spectator,  who  did  not  think  it  too  soon  at  end. 

MEASURE  FOR  MBASURB. 

TlieiT  is  perhaps  not  one  of  Shakspeare's  plays  more  dark- 
ened than  tills,  by  the  peculiarities  of  its  auUior,  and  the  un- 
sktlfulness  of  its  editors^  by  distortions  of  phrase,  or  negli- 
gence of  transcription. 

The  novel  or  Giraldi  Cynthio,  from  which  Shakspeare  is 
supposed  to  have  borrowed  this  fable,  may  be  read  in  **  Shak- 
speare illustrated,"  elegantly  translated,  with  remarks,  which 
will  assist  tlie  inquirer  to  discover  how  much  absurdity  Shak- 
speare has  admitted  or  avoided. 

I  cannot  but  suspect  that  some  other  had  new  modelled  tlie 
novel  of  Cynthio,  or  written  a  story  which  in  some  particu- 
lars resemblexl  it,  and  that  Cynthio  was  not  the  author  whom 
Shakspeare  immediately  followed.  The  emperor  in  Cynthio 
is  named  Maximine ;  tlie  duke,  in  S1iakspeare*s  enumera- 
tion of  the  persons  of  the  drama,  is  called  Vincentio.  This 
appears  a  very  slight  remark ;  but  since  the  duke  has  no 
name  in  the  play,  nor  is  ever  mentioned  but  by  his  title,  why 
ahould  he  be  called  Vincentio  among  the  persons^  but  because 
the  name  was  copied  from  the  story,  and  placed  superfluously 
at  the  head  of  the  list  by  the  mere  habit  of  transcription  ?  It 
is  therefore  likely  that  there  was  then  a  story  of  Vincentio, 
duke  of  Vienna,  difierent  from  that  of  Maximine,  emperor  of 
the  Romans. 

Of  this  play,  the  light  or  comic  part  is  very  natural  and 
pleasing,  but  the  grave  scenes,  if  a  few  passages  be  excepted, 
have  more  labour  than  elegance.  Tlie  plot  is  rather  intricate 
than  artful.  The  time  of  the  action  is  indefinite ;  some  time^ 
we  know  not  how  much*  must  have  elapsed  between  the  recess 
of  the  duke  and  the  imprisonment  of  Claudio  ;  for  he  must 
iiavi^  learned  the  story  of  Mariana  in  his  disguise,  or  be  dele- 
gated his  power  to  a  man  already  known  tfi  be  corrunted. 
The  unities  of  action  and  place  are  suffiriently  preserved. 
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LOVE'S  LABOUR'S  LOST. 

In  thLs  play,  i^hich  all  the  editors  hare  concurred  to  ccu- 
8upe^  and  some  have  rejected  as  unworthy  of  our  poet,  it  most 
be  confessed  that  there  are  many  passages  mean,  childish,  and 
vulgar ;  and  some  which  ought  not  to  have  heen  exhibited, 
as  we  are  told  they  were,  to  a  maiden  queen.  But  there  are 
scattered  through  the  whole  many  sparks  of  genius ;  nor  is 
there  any  play  that  has  more  evident  marks  of  the  hand  of 
Shakspeare. 

MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM. 

Wild  and  fantastical  as  this  play  is,  all  tlie  parts  in  fbeir 
various  modes  are  well  written,  and  give  tlie  kind  of  pleasure 
which  the  author  designed.  Fairies  in  his  time  were  much 
in  fashion  ;  common  tnidition  had  made  them  familiar,  and 
Spenser's  poem  had  made  them  great 

MKRCHANT  OF  VENICE 

It  has  been  lately  discovered  that  this  fable  is  taken  from 
a  storv  in  the  **  Pccorone'*  of  Giovanni  Fiorentino,  a  novelist, 
who  wrote  in  1 37  8.  The  stoiy  has  been  published  in  Englislu 
and  I  liave  epitomized  the  translation.  The  translator  is  of 
opinion  that  the  choice  of  the  caskets  is  borrowed  from  a  tale 
of  Boccace,  which  1  have  likewise  abridged,  though  I  believe 
that  Sliaks|)eare  uiust  have  had  some  otiier  novel  in  view. 

Of  the  *'  Merchant  of  Venice"  the  style  is  even  and  easy, 
witli  few  peculiarities  of  diction,  or  anomalies  of  construction. 
Tlic  comic  part  raises  laughter,  and  the  serious  fixes  expec- 
tation. The  pi*obahility  of  cither  one  or  tlie  other  story 
cannot  be  maintained.  The  union  of  two  actions  in  one  event 
is  in  this  drama  eminently  happy.  Dr>'den  was  much  pleased 
with  his  own  address  in  connecting  the  two  plots  of  bis 
**  Spanish  Friar,"  which  yet.  I  believa,  the  critic  will  find 
excelled  by  this  play. 

AS  YOU  LIKE  IT. 

Of  this  play  the  fable  is  wild  and  pleasing.  I  know  not 
how  the  ladies  will  approve  the  facility  with  which  both  Ro- 
siland  and  Celia  give  their  hearts.  To  Celia  much  may  be 
forgiven  for  the  heroism  of  her  friendship.  The  character  of 
Jaques  is  natural  and  well  preserved.  The  comic  dialogue 
is  very  sprightly,  with  less  mixture  of  low  buffoonery  than  in 
some  other  plays  ;  and  the  graver  part  is  elegant  and  har- 
monious. By  hastening  to  the  end  of  his  work,  Shakspeare 
suppressed  the  dialogue  between  the  usurper  and  the  hermit, 
and  lost  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  a  moral  lesson  in  which 
he  might  have  found  matter  worthy  of  his  highest  powers. 
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TAMING  OF  THE  SIIKKW. 
Of  this  play  the  two  plots  arv  so  \t'c)l  united,  that  they  ran 
hartlly  be  called  two  without  injury  f«  the  art  with  which 
tlicy  are  interwoven.  Tlie  attention  is  entertained  with  all 
tlte  vai-icty  of  a  double  plot,  yet  is  nut  disti-acted  by  uncon- 
nected incidentjj. 

The  pai-t  between  Katliarine  and  Petruchio  is  eminently 
sprightly  and  diverting.  At  tlie  marriage  of  Biauca  the  ar- 
rival of  the  i-eal  father,  perhaps,  produces  niopc  perplexity 
than  pleasuiT.  'Die  whole  play  ia  very  popular  and  divert- 
ing. 

ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 
This  play  has  many  dclightt  ill  scenes,  though  not  sufficient- 
ly probable,  iind  some  liuppy  char:ictci-s.  tliough  not  new,  nor 
produced  by  any  deep  knowledge  of  human  nature.  Parollr^ 
is  a  boaster  and  a  <ruward,  such  a.s  has  always  been  the  sjiort 
of  the  stage,  but  perhaps  never  raised  inoi-e  laughter  or  con- 
tempt than  in  the  hands  of  Shakspeare. 

I  cannot  reconcile  my  heart  to  Bertram ;  a  man  noble  with- 
out generosity,  and  young  without  truth  ;  wlio  married  Helen 
as  a  coward,  and  leaves  her  as  a  pi-ofligate :  when  she  is 
dead  by  his  iiiikindnes.s,  sneaks  home  to  a  second  marriage, 
is  accused  by  a  woman  whom  he  ha^  wronged,  defends  him- 
self by  falsehood,  and  is  dismissefl  to  happiness. 

The  stoi'v  of  Bertram  and  Diana  had  been  told  before  of 
Mariana  and  Aiigelo,  anil,  to  confess  the  truth,  scarcely  mr- 
nted  tu  be  lieai-d  a  second  time. 

TWELFTH  NIGHT. 
This  play  is  in  the  graver  jiart  elegant  and  easy,  and  in 
dome  of  the  lighter  scenes  exquisitely  humourous.  Ague- 
clicck  is  drawn  witli  great  propiiety,  but  his  character  is,  in 
a  great  measure,  that  of  natui-al  fatuity,  and  is  therefore  not 
the  i>ro|>er  prey  of  a  satirist.  The  soliloquy  of  Malvolio  is 
truly  comic;  he  is  betrayed  to  ridicule  merely  by  his  pride. 
The  mari'iage  of  Olivia,  and  the  succeeding  perplexity,  tliough 
well  enough  contrived  to  divert  on  tiic  stage,  wants  credihl- 
li^-,  and  fails  tu  produce  the  proper  instruction  required  in 
the  drama,  as  it  exhibits  no  Just  picture  of  life. 

WINTER'S  TALK. 

The  story  of  Uiis  play  is  taken  from  the  pleasant  History 
of  Durastus  and  Fawnia,  written  by  Robert  Greene. 
This  play,  as  Dr.  Warbnrton  justly  olwcrve§,  u,  with  all 
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its  absurdities,  very  entertaining.    The  character  of  Aatoly- 
cus  is  very  naturally  conceived^  and  strongly  represented. 

MACBETH. 

This  play  is  deservedly  celebrated  for  the  propriety  of  its 
fictions,  and  solemnity,  grandeur,  and  variety  of  its  action, 
but  it  has  no  nice  discriminations  of  character ;  the  events 
are  too  great  to  admit  the  influence  of  particular  dispositions, 
and  the  course  of  the  action  necessarily  determines  the  con- 
duct of  the  agents. 

The  danger  of  ambition  is  well  described ;  and  I  know  not 
whether  it  may  not  be  said,  in  defence  of  some  parts  which 
now  seem  improbable,  that,  in  Shakspeare's  time  it  was 
necessary  to  warn  credulity  against  vain  and  illusive  predic- 
tions. 

Tlie  passions  are  directed  to  their  true  end.  Lady  Mac- 
beth is  merely  detested ;  and  though  the  courage  of  Macbetii 
preserves  some  esteem,  yet  every  reader  rejoices  at  his  fall. 

KING  JOHN. 

The  tragedy  of  King  John,  though  not  written  with  the  ut- 
most power  of  Shakspearc,  is  varied  with  a  very  pleasing  in- 
terchange of  incidents  and  characters.  The  lady's  grief  is 
very  affecting  ;  and  the  character  of  the  bastard  contains  that 
mixture  of  greatness  and  levity  which  this  author  delighted 
to  exhibit. 

KING  RICHAKD  U. 

This  play  is  extracted  from  the  Chronicle  of  Holingshed, 
in  whicli  many  passages  may  be  found  which  Shakspearehas, 
with  very  little  alteration,  transplanted  into  his  scenes  ;  par- 
ticularly a  speech  of  the  bishop  of  Carlisle  in  defence  of  king 
Richard's  unalienable  right,  and  immunity  from  human  juris- 
diction. 

Jonson«  who  in  his  Cataline  and  Scjanus,  has  inserted  many 
speeches  from  the  Roman  historians,  was  perhaps  induced 
to  that  practice  by  the  example  of  Shakspeare,  who  had  con- 
descended sometimes  to  copy  more  ignoble  writers.  But 
Shakspeare  had  more  of  his  own  than  Jonson,  and  if  he  some- 
times was  willing  to  spare  his  labour,  showed  by  what  be 
performed  at  other  times,  that  his  extracts  were  made  by 
choice  or  idleness  rather  than  necessity. 

This  play  is  one  of  those  which  Shakspeare  has  apparentiy 
revised ;  but  as  success  in  works  of  invention  is  not  always 
proportionate  to  labour,  it  is  not  finished  at  last  with  the 
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bappy  force  of  some  other  of  his  tragedies,  nor  can  be  said 
mach  to  affect  the  passions,  or  enlarge  the  understanding. 

KING  UENBY  IV.— Part  11. 

I  fancy  every  reader,  when  he  ends  tliis  play,  cries  out  vritli 
Desdemona,  *^  0  most  lame  and  impotent  conclusion  !''  As 
this  play  was  not,  to  our  knowledge,  divided  into  acts  by  the 
author,  I  could  be  content  to  conclude  it  with  the  death  of 
Henry  the  Fourth. 

In  tint  Jerusalem  shall  Harry  die. 

These  scenes,  which  now  make  the  fifth  act  of  Henry  tlie 
Fourtli,  might  then  be  the  first  of  Henry  the  Fifth ;  but  the 
truth  is,  that  they  do  unite  very  commodiously  to  either  play. 
When  these  plays  were  represented,  I  believe  they  ended  as 
they  are  now  ended  in  the  books ;  but  Shakspeare  seems  to 
have  designed  that  the  whole  series  of  action  from  the  begin- 
ning of  Richard  the  Second,  to  the  end  of  Henry  the  Futh, 
should  be  considered  by  the  reader  as  one  work,  upon  one 
plan,  only  bi*oken  into  parts  by  the  necessity  of  exhibition. 

None  of  Shakspeai*e's  plays  arc  more  read  tlian  the  First 
and  Second  Parts  of  Henry  the  Fourth.  Perhaps  no  author 
has  ever  in  two  plays  afforded  so  much  delight  The  great 
events  are  intei^stlng,  for  the  fate  of  kingdoms  depends  upon 
them  ;  the  slighter  occurrences  arc  diverting,  and,  except  one 
or  two,  sufficiently  probable ;  tlic  incidents  are  multiplied 
with  wonderful  fertility  of  invention,  and  the  characters 
diversified  with  tlie  utmost  nicety  of  discernment,  and  the 
profoundcst  skill  in  the  nature  of  man. 

The  prince,  who  is  the  hero  both  of  the  comic  and  tragic 
part,  is  a  young  man  of  great  abilities  and  violent  passions, 
whose  sentiments  are  right,  thougli  his  actions  are  wrong; 
whose  virtues  ai*e  obscured  by  negligence,  and  whose  under- 
standing is  dissipated  by  levity.  In  his  idle  hours  he  is  rather 
loose  than  wicked ;  and  when  the  occasion  forces  out  his  la- 
tent qualities,  he  is  great  without  effort,  and  brave  without 
tumult  The  trifler  is  roused  into  a  hero,  and  the  hero  again 
reposes  in  the  trifler.  This  character  is  gi'eat,  original,  and 
just. 

Percy  is  a  rugged  soldier,  choleric,  and  quarrelsome,  and 
has  only  the  soldier's  virtues,  generosity,  and  courage. 

But  Falstaff,  unimitated,  unimitable  Falstaff,  how  shall  I 
describe  tliee?  Thou  compound  of  sense  and  vice;  of  sense 
which  may  be  admired,  but  not  esteemed ;  of  vice  which  may 
be  despised,  but  hardly  detested.  Falstaff  is  a  character 
loaded  with  faults,  and  with  those  faults  which  naturally  pro- 
duce contempt    He  is  a  thief  and  a  glutton,  a  coward  and  a 
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boastor,  always  ready  to  cheat  the  weak,  sind  prey  upon  the 
]M)or;  to  teiTify  the  timorous^  and  insult  tiie  defenceless.  At 
once  obsequious  and  malignant^  he  satirizes  in  their  absence 
those  with  whom  he  lives  by  flattering.  He  is  familiar  with 
the  prince  only  as  an  agent  of  vice,  but  of  this  familiarity  he 
is  so  proud^  as  not  only  to  be  supercilious  and  haughty  with 
common  men,  but  to  tliink  his  interest  of  importance  to  the 
dul^e  of  Lancaster.  Yet  the  man  thus  corrupt,  thus  despica- 
blcy  makes  himself  necessai^  to  the  prince  tliat  despises  hiiii» 
by  the  most  pleasing  of  all  qualities,  perpetual  gaiety,  by  an 
unfailing  power  of  exciting  laughter,  which  is  the  more  firedy 
indulged,  as  his  wit  is  not  of  the  splendid  or  ambitious  kind, 
but  consists  in  easy  scapes  and  sallies  of  levity,  which  make 
sport,  but  raise  no  envy.  It  must  be  obser\'ed,  that  he  is  stain- 
ed with  no  enormous  or  sanguinary  crimes,  so  that  his  licen- 
tiousness is  not  so  offensive  but  that  it  may  be  bom  for  hii 
mirth. 

The  moral  to  be  drawn  from  tliis  representation  is,  that  no 
man  is  moi*e  dangerous  than  he  that,  with  a  will  to  corrupt, 
hath  the  power  to  please ;  and  that  neither  wit  nor  hone^ 
ought  to  tliink  themselves  safe  with  such  a  companion,  when 
they  see  Hem'y  seduced  by  Falstaff. 

KING  HENRY  V. 

This  play  has  many  scenes  of  high  dignity,  and  many  of 
easy  merriment  The  character  of  the  king  is  well  support- 
ed, except  in  his  courtship,  where  he  has  neither  the  vivacitf 
of  Hal,  nor  the  grandeur  of  Henry.  The  humour  of  Pistol  is 
very  happily  continued ;  his  character  has  perhaps  been  the 
model  of  all  the  bullies  that  have  yet  appeared  on  the  English 
stage. 

The  lines  given  to  the  chorus  have  many  admirers;  but 
the  truth  is,  that  in  them  a  little  may  be  praised,  and  much 
roust  be  forgiven;  nor  can  it  be  easily  discovered  why  the  in- 
telligence given  by  the  chorus  is  more  necessary  in  this  play 
than  in  many  others  where  it  is  omitted.  The  great  defect 
of  this  play  is  the  emptiness  and  narrowness  of  the  last  act, 
which  a  very  little  diligence  might  have  easily  avoided. 

KING  HENRY  VI.— Part  I. 

Of  this  play  there  is  no  copy  earlier  than  that  of  the  folio 
in  1623,  though  the  two  succeeding  parts  are  extant  in  two 
editions  in  quarto.  That  the  second  and  third  parts  were 
published  without  the  first,  may  be  admitted  as  no  weak 
proof  that  the  copie9  were  surreptitiously  obtained^  and  that 
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tbe  printers  of  that  time  gave  ihc  public  tbosc  playa  not  such 
as  the  author  designrd,  but  surh  as  they  coulil  get  them. 
That  this  play  was  ^M-itten  before  the  two  othei's  is  indubit- 
ably cnllerted  from  the  series  of  events;  that  it  was  written 
and  played  before  Henry  the  Fifth  is  apparent,  because  in  the 
epilogue  there  is  mention  made  of  this  play,  and  not  o£  the 
Mher  paiis : 

Henry  Uie  lintli  in  iwaddl'RK  bands  crown'd  Icing, 
Whose  state  lo  ininy  lixl  the  mwinginj; 
that  tlicy  lost  Prance,  and  miulc  Iiis  Eiiglud  bleed, 
M'hicli  oh  uiir  utaj^e  hiilli  shuvn. 

Prance  is  lost  in  this  play.  The  two  following  contain,  an 
the  old  title  imports,  the  rontciition  of  the  houses  of  York  and 
IjBnra^tcr. 

The  second  and  third  parts  of  Henry  VI.  wri-e  printed  in 
IfiOO.  When  Henry  V.  was  written  we  know  not,  but  it  was 
printed  likewise  in  1600,  and  thcrcfoi-e  before  the  publication 
tif  the  first  part:  the  first  part  of  Henry  VI.  had  been  ol\en 
shown  on  the  stage,  and  would  cri-t^nly  have  appeared  in  its 
place  had  the  author  been  the  publisher. 

KING  HKNBY  VI.— P*«t  III. 

The  three  parts  of  Heni-y  VI.  are  suspected,  by  Mr.  Theo- 
bald, of  being  supjiosititious,  and  are  declared,  by  Dr.  War- 
burton,  to  be  certainly  not  Hhakspcare's.  Air.  Theobald's 
suspicion  arises  from  some  obsolete  words ;  but  the  phrase- 
ology is  like  tlie  rest  of  our  author's  style,  and  single  words, 
of  which  however  I  do  not  observe  more  tlian  two,  can  con- 
clude little. 

Dr.  WarbuKon  gives  no  reason,  but  I  suppose  him  to  judge 
upon  deeper  principles  and  more  comprehensive  views,  and 
to  draw  his  opinion  from  the  general  effect  and  spirit  of  the 
composition,  which  ho  thinks  inferior  t»  tlie  other  historical 
playa. 

From  mere  inferiority  nothing  caabe  infei-ml ;  in  tlic  pro- 
ductions of  wit  tlicrc  will  be  in«|uality.  Humetimes  judg- 
ment will  err,  and  sometimes  the  matter  itself  will  defeat  the 
artist.  Of  every  author's  woi-ks  one  will  be  the  best,  and 
one  will  be  the  worst.  The  colours  ai-c  nutoqnally  pleasing, 
nor  the  attitudes  equally  graceful,  in  all  the  pictures  of  Titian 
or  Reynolds. 

Dissimilitude  of  atyle.  and  hcterogcncousncss  of  aentimen^ 
may  sufficiently  show  that  a  work  does  not  really  belong  to 
tilt  reputed  authiH*.    But  in  these  plays  no  such  marks  of 
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rrioasnesB  are  found.  The  cHction^  the  versiiicatiQiif  «rf 
figures,  are  Shakspeare's.  These  plays,  considered  with- 
out regard  to  characters  and  incidents,  merely  as  nanratiTeB 
in  Terse,  are  more  happily  conceived,  and  more  accoratdy 
finished  than  those  of  King  John,  Richard  II.,  or  the  tragk 
scenes  of  Henry  IV.  and  V.  If  we  take  these  plays  ttom 
Shakspeare,  to  whom  shall  they  he  given  ?  What  author  of 
that  age  had  the  same  easiness  of  expression  and  fluency  of 
numbers? 

Having  considered  the  evidence  given  by  the  plays  them- 
selves, and  found  it  in  their  favour,  let  us  now  inquire  whit 
corroboration  can  be  gained  from  other  testimony.  They  are 
ascribed  to  Shakspeare  by  tlie  first  editors,  whose  attestation 
may  be  received  in  questions  of  fact,  however  unskilfully  AtSf 
superintended  their  edition.  They  seem  to  be  declared  genu- 
ine by  the  voice  of  Shakspeare  himself,  wlio  refers  to  the  second 
plav  in  his  epilogue  to  **  Henry  V."  and  apparently  connrrts 
the'^first  act  of  ''Richard  III."  Wltli  the  last  of  the  tliird  part  of 
*'  Henry  VI."  If  it  be  objected  that  the  plays  were  popular, 
and  that  tlierefore  he  alluded  to  them  as  well  known  ;  it  may 
be  answered,  with  equal  probability,  that  the  natural  pa.ssions 
of  a  poet  would  have  disposed  him  to  separate  his  own  works 
from  those  of  an  inferior  hand.  And,  indeed,  if  an  author's 
own  testimony  is  to-^be  overthrown  by  speculative  critirisn. 
no  man  can  be  any  longer  secure  of  literary  reputation. 

Of  these  three  plays  I  think  the  second  the  best  The 
truth  is,  that  they  have  not  sufficient  variety  of  action*  for 
the  incidents  aix*.  too  often  of  the  same  kind  ;  yet  many  of  the 
characters  are  well  discriminated.  King  Henry  and  his 
<rJcen.  king  EdwarK  the  duke  of  Gloure^^ter,  and  the  eari  0f 
\\  arwirk,  are  vcTy  strongly  and  distinctly  painted. 

The  old  copies  of  the  two  latter  parts  of  Henry  VI.  and  of 
Henry  V.  are  so  apparently  imperfect  and  mutilated,  that  there 
is  no  reason  for  supposing  them  the  first  draughts  of  Shak- 
speare. I  am  in(  ii.ied  to  l>eUevc  them  copies  taken  by  sone 
auditor,  who  wit.te  down,  during  the  representation,  what 
the  time  would  ])n  init,  then  }>erhaps  filled  up  some  of  his  omis- 
sions at  a  second  or  third  hearing,  and  when  he  had  by  thfe 
method  formed  something  like  a  play,  sent  it  to  the  printer. 

KLNG  niCILVRD  IH. 

This  is  iv-.c  fit'  I'lc  most  celebrated  of  our  author^s  p(»form- 
rn\(t  -  ;  vd  I  know  not  uliether  it  has  not  happened  to  hims 
to  o^!"M's.  to  b»»  |)niise(i  most,  when  praise  is  not  most  df- 
scrico.  Th:A  tiiis  \\\siy  has  scenes  noble  in  themselves,  and 
very  well  contrived  to  strike  in  the  exhibition,  cannot  be 
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denied.    But  some  parts  an  trifling,  others  afaocking,  vbA 
aome  improbable. 

I  havr  nothing  to  add  to  the  obseirations  of  the  learned 
critirK.  but  tJiat  some  traces  of  this  antiquated  exhibition  are 
still  retained  in  tbe  rustic  puppet  plays,  in  which  I  have  aeen 
the  devil  very  luatily  belaboured  by  Punch,  whom  I  hold  to 
be  tlie  legitimate  successor  of  the  old  Vice. 

KING  HKNRY  VIII. 

Tlie  play  of  *'  Henry  the  Eighth"  is  one  of  those  which 
still  ke*'|M  possession  of  tlie  stage  by  the  splendour  of  its 
pageantry.  The  coronation  about  forty  yeara  ago  drew  the 
praplf  together  in  multitudes  for  a  great  part  of  the  winter. 
Vet  pomp  in  not  the  only  merit  of  this  play.  The  meek  sor- 
rows ami  virtuous  distress  of  Katharine  have  furnished  some 
scenes  whicii  may  be  justly  numbered  among  the  greatest 
eiforts  of  trag»iy.  But  the  genius  of  Shakspearo  comes  in 
and  goes  out  \vith  Katharine.  Every  other  part  may  be 
easily  conceived  and  easily  written. 

The  historical  dramas  are  now  concluded,  of  which  the 
two  parts  of  "  Henry  the  Fourth"  and  "Henry  the  Fifth," 
4U¥  among  the  happiest  of  our  author's  compositions ;  and 
"King  John,"  "Richard  the  Third,"  and  "Henry  the 
£ighth,"  deser\'c^liy  stand  in  the  second  class.  Those  whose 
Curiosity  would  refer  the  historical  scenes  to  tlwir  original, 
nay  consult  HoIUngsbed,  and  sometimes  Hall ;  from  Hol- 
Ungshetl,  Shakspeare  has  often  inserted  whole  speeches,  witb 
■o  more  alteration  than  was  necessary  to  the  numbers  (^  bis 
vcne.  To  transcribe  them  into  the  margin  was  unnecessary, 
because  the  original  is  easily  examined,  and  they  are  seldom 
less  perspicuous  in  tlie  imet  than  in  the  historian. 

To  play  histories,  or  to  exhibit  a  succession  of  events  by  ac- 
tion and  dialogue,  was  a  common  entertainment  among  oar 
nide  ancestors  upon  great  festivities.  The  pariah  clerks  once 
performed  at  Clerkenwell  a  play  which  lasted  three  days, 
containing  "The  History  of  the  World." 
CORIOLANUS. 

The  tragedy  of  *'  Coriolanus"  is  one  of  the  most  amusing 
«t  our  autlnr's  performances.  The  old  man's  merriment  in 
Menenius ;  the  lofty  lady's  dignity  in  Volumnia  ;  the  bridal 
nodeMy  in  Vergilia  ;  the  patrician  and  military  haughtiness 
in  Coriolanus ;  the  plebeian  malignity  and  tribunitian  inso- 
lence in  Brutus  and  Bicinius,  make  a  very  pleasing  and  inte- 
resting variety ;  and  the  various  revolutitHis  of  the  nero's  for- 
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tune,  fill  the  mind  with  anxious  curiosity.    There  is  perhaps 
too  much  bustle  in  the  first  act,  and  too  little  in  the  last 

JULIUS  CJSSAU. 

Of  this  tragedy  mauy  particular  passages  deserve  regard, 
and  the  contention  and  reconcilement  of  Bnitus  and  Cassias 
is  universally  celebrated ;  but  I  have  never  been  stronglv 
agitated  in  perusing  it,  and  think  it  somewhat  cold  and  unaf- 
fecting.  compai*ed  with  some  other  of  Shakspeare's  pkys; 
his  adherence  to  the  real  story,  and  to  Roman  manners, 
seems  to  hav^  impeded  the  natural  vigour  of  his  genius. 

ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA. 

This  play  keeps  curiosity  always  busy,  and  the  passions 
always  intei-ested.  The  continual  hurry  of  the  action*  the 
variety  of  incidents,  and  the  quirk  successsion  of  one  person- 
age to  another,  call  the  mind  forward  without  intermission 
from  the  first  act  to  the  last.  But  the  power  of  delighting  is 
derived  principally  fi'om  the  frequent  changes  of  the  scene; 
for  except  the  feminine  arts,  some  of  which  are  too  low, 
which  distinguish  Cleopatra,  no  character  is  vei-y  strongly 
discriminated.  Upton*  whc»  did  not  easily  miss  what  he  de- 
sired to  find,  has  discovered  that  the  language  of  Antony  is, 
with  groat  skill  and  learning,  made  pompous  and  superb,  ac* 
cording  to  his  real  practice.  But  I  think  his  diction  not 
distinguishable  from  that  of  others ;  the  most  timid  speech  in 
the  play  is  that  which  Cesar  makes  to  Octavia. 

The  events,  of  which  the  principal  are  described  according 
to  history,  are  produced  without  any  art  of  connexion  or  care 
of  disposition, 

TIMON  OF  ATHENS. 

The  play  of  Timon  is  a  domestic  tragedy,  and  therefore 
strongly  fastens  on  the  attention  of  the  i*eader.  In  the  plan 
there  is  not  much  art,  but  Wni  incidents  ai-e  natural,  and  the 
characters  various  and  exact.  The  catastrophe  affords  a 
very  powerful  warning  against  that  ostentatious  liberalityy 
which  scatters  bounty,  but  confers  no  benefits,  and  buys  flat- 
tery, but  not  friendsiiip. 

In  this  tragedy,  arc  many  passages  perplexed,  obscure, 
and  probably  corrupt,  wliich  i  have  endeavoured  to  rectify,  or 
explain,  witii  due  diligence :  but,  having  only  one  copy,  can- 
not promise  myself  that  uiy  eudeavoui*s  shall  be  much  ap- 
plauded. 
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TITUS  ANDBOMICUS. 

All  the  editors  and  critics  Ber««  vitti  Mr.  Theobald  in 
supposing  this  play  spurious.  I  nee  no  reason  for  differing 
from  them :  for  the  colour  of  the  style  is  wholly  different 
tro\n  that  of  the  other  plays,  and  there  is  an  attempt  at  re- 
gular versification  and  artificial  closes,  not  always  inelegant, 
yet  seldom  pleasing.  The  barbarity  of  the  spectacles,  and 
the  general  mLissacre,  which  are  here  exhibiteil,  can  scarce- 
ly he  conceited  tolerable  to  any  audience  ;  yet  we  are  told 
by  Jonson,  that  they  were  not  only  born,  but  praised.  That 
Shakspean^  wrote  any  part,  though  Theobald  declares  it  in- 
contestible,  I  Kee  no  reason  for  believing. 

The  testimony  produced  at  the  beginning  of  this  play,  by 
which  it  is  ascribed  to  Shakspeare.  is  by  no  means  equal  to 
the  argument  against  its  authenticity,  arising  from  the  total 
difference  of  conduct,  language,  and  sentiments,  by  which  it 
stands  apart  from  all  the  ivst.  Meres  had  probably  no  other 
evidence,  than  that  of  a  title  page,  which,  though  in  our  own 
time  it  be  suflicieiit,  was  then  of  no  great  authority ;  for  all 
the  plays  which  were  rejcctei!  by  the  first  collectors  of  Shak- 
spenre's  works,  and  admitted  in  later  editions,  and  again  re- 
jetted  by  the  critical  editors,  had  Sbakspeare's  name  on  (he 
title,  as  we  must  suppose,  by  the  fraudulencc  of  the  printers, 
who.  while  there  were  yet  no  gazettes,  nor  advertisements, 
nor  any  means  of  circulating  literary  intelligence,  could 
usurp  at  pleasure  any  celebrated  name.  Nor  had  Shakspeare 
any  intei-est  in  detecting  the  imposture,  as  none  of  its  fame 
or  profit  was  produced  by  the  press. 

I'he  chronology  of  this  play  does  not  prove  it  not  to  be 
Sbakspeare's.  If  IthadbcenwTitten  twenty-five  years  in  1614, 
it  might  have  been  written  when  Shakspeare  was  twenty-five 
years  old.  Vhen  he  left  Warwickshire  I  know  not.  but  at 
the  age  of  twenty-five  it  was  ratlicr  too  late  to  fly  for  deer 
stealing. 

Riivenscroft.  who  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  revised  (his 

Jilay,  and  restored  it  to  Die  stage,  tells  us.  in  his  preface, 
rom  a  theatrical  tradition,  I  suppose,  which,  in  his  time, 
toigbt  be  of  sufttcient  authority,  that  this  play  was  touched 
in  different  parts  by  Shakspeare,  but  written  by  some  other 
poet.     I  do  not  find  Sliakspeare's touches  very  discernible. 

TR01LU3  AND  CKCSSIDA. 

This  play  is  more  correctly  written  than  most  of  Sliak- 
•ipeare's  compositions,  but  tt  ii  not  one  of  those  in  which 
ntber  the  extent  of  bis  views  or  elevation  ofHh  fancy  is  fully 
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displayed.  As  the  story  abounded  with  materials^  he  has 
exerted  little  invention ;  but  be  has  diversified  his  characters 
with  great  varietyt  ftnd  preserved  them  with  great  exactness. 
His  vicious  charactei*s  sometimes  disgust^  but  cannot  cor* 
rupt,  for  both  Cressida  and  Pandarus  are  detested  and  con- 
temned. The  comic  characters  seem  to  have  been  the  favour* 
ites  of  the  i^Titer ;  they  are  of  the  superficial  kind^  and  exhibit 
more  of  manners  than  nature ;  but  they  are  copiously  fiUel 
and  powerfully  impressed. 

Shakspeare  has  in  his  story  followed,  for  the  greater  part^ 
the  old  book  of  Caxton,  which  was  then  very  popular ;  but 
the  character  €i  Thersites,  of  which  it  makes  no  niention»i| 
a  proof  that  this  play  was  written  alter  Chapman  had  pub* 
lished  his  version  of  Homer, 

CYMBELINE. 

This  play  has  many  just  sentiments,  some  natural  di^ 
logues,  and  some  pleasing  scenes,  but  they  are  obtained  al 
the  expense  of  much  incongruity.  To  remark  the  foUy  of  the 
fiction,  the  absui*dity  of  the  conduct,  the  confusion  of  the 
names,  and  manners  of  difTerent  times,  and  the  impossibility 
of  the  events  in  any  system  of  life,  were  to  waste  criti- 
cism upon  unresisting  imbecility,  upon  faults  too  evident  for 
detection,  and  too  gross  for  aggravation. 

KING  LEAK. 

The  tragedy  of  Lear  is  deservedly  celebrated  among  the 
dramas  of  Shakspeare.  There  is  perhaps  no  play  which 
keeps  the  attention  so  strongly  fixed,^  which  so  much  aritates 
our  passions,  and  interests  our  curiosity.  The  ai'tfulinvo* 
lutions  of  distinct  interests,  the  striking  opposition  of  con- 
trary characters,  the  sudden  changes  of  foHune,  and  the  quick 
succession  of  events,  fill  the  mind  with  a  perpetual  tumult  of 
indignation,  pity,  and  liope.  There  is  no  scene  which  does 
not  contribute  to  the  aggravation  of  the  distress  or  conduct  of 
the  action,  and  scarce  a  line  which  does  not  conduce  to  the 
progress  of  the  scene.  So  powerful  is  tlie  current  of  the 
jioet's  imagination,  that  the  mind,  which  once  ventures  with- 
in it,  is  hurried  irresistibly  along. 

On  the  seeming  improbability  of  Lear's  conduct,  it  may  be 
observed,  that  he  is  represented  according  to  histories  at  that 
time  vulgarly  receivecl  as  true.  And,  perhaps,  if  we  tun 
our  thoughts  upon  the  barbarity  and  ignorance  of  the  age  to 
which  this  story  is  refen*ed,  it  will  appear  not  ao  unlikely  as 
while  we  estimate  Leai^'s  manners  by  our  own.  Suck  pre* 
ference  of  one  daughter  to  another^  or  resignation  of  domt* 
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ttion  on  such  conditions,  would  be  yet  credible,  if  told  of  a 
petty  prince  of  Guinea  or  Madagascar.  Shakspeare,  indeed, 
by  tlie  mention  of  his  earls  and  dukes,  has  given  us  the  idea 
of  times  more  civilized,  and  of  life  regulated  by  softer  man- 
ners ;  an4  the  truth  is,  that,  though  he  so  nicely  discrimi- 
nates, and  so  minutely  describes  tlie  characters  of  men,  he 
commonly  neglects  and  confounds  the  characters  of  ages,  by 
mingling  customs  ancient  and  modern,  English  and  foreign. 

My  learned  friend  Mr.  Warton,  who  has  in  the  <*Adven- 
tui-er'*  very  minutely  criticised  this  play,  remarks,  that  the 
instances  of  cruelty  are  too  savage  and  shocking,  and  that 
the  intervention  of  Edmund  destroys  tlio  simplicity  of  the 
story.  These  objections  may,  I  think,  be  answered,  by  re- 
peating, tliat  the  cruelty  of  the  daughters  is  an  historical  fact, 
to  which  the  poet  has  added  little,  having  only  drawn  it  into 
a  series  by  dialogue  and  action.  But  I  am  not  able  to  apolo- 
gize with  equal  plausibility  for  the  extrusion  of  Gloster's  eyes, 
which  seems  an  act  too  horrid  to  be  endured  in  dramatic  ex- 
kibition,  and  such  as  must  always  compel  the  mind  to  relieve 
its  distress  by  incredulity.  Yet  let  it  be  remembered  that  our 
author  well  knew  what  would  please  the  audience  for  which 
lie  vrrote. 

The  injury  done  by  Edmund  to  the  simplicity  of  the  action 
is  abundantly  recomiwnseil  by  tlie  addition  of  variety,  by  the 
art  with  which  he  is  made  to  co-opei*ate  with  the  chief  design, 
and  the  opportunity  which  he  gives  the  poet  of  combining 
perfidy  with  perfidy,  and  connecting  the  wicked  son  with  the 
wicked  daughters,  to  impress  this  impoiiant  moral,  that  vil- 
lany  is  never  at  a  stop,  that  crimes  lead  to  crimes,  and  at  last 
terminate  in  ruin. 

But  though  this  moral  be  incidentally  enforced,  Sbakspeare 
has  suffered  the  virtue  of  Cordelia  to  perish  in  a  just  cause, 
contrary  to  the  natural  ideas  of  justice,  to  the  hope  of  the 
reader,  and,  wliat  is  yet  more  strange,  to  the  faith  of  chro- 
nicles. Yet  this  conduct  is  justified  by  "The  Spectator,** 
who  blames  Tate  for  giring  Cordelia  success  and  happiness 
in  his  alteration,  and  declares,  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  tra- 
gedy has  last  half  its  beauty,  Dennis  has  remarked,  whether 
justly  or  not,  that,  to  secure  the  favourable  rcceution  of  Cato, 
the  town  teas  poisoned  mth  much  false  and  aoominable  cri- 
tieism,  and  that  endeavours  had  been  used  to  discredit  and 
decry  poetical  justice.  A  play  in  which  tlie  wicked  prosper, 
and  the  virtuous  miscarry,  may  doubtless  be  good,  because  it 
is  a  just  representation  of  the  common  events  of  human  life; 
but  since  all  reasonable  beings  naturally  love  justice,  I  can- 
not easily  be  persuaded,  that  the  observation  of  justice  makes 
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a  play  worse ;  or,  that  if  other  excellences  are  eqaal,  the 
dience  will  not  always  rise  better  pleased  from  the  final  tri- 
umph of  persecuted  virtue. 

In  tlie  present  case  the  public  has  decided.  Cordelia,  fnHB 
the  time  of  Tate,  has  always  retired  with  victory  and  felidtf. 
And,  if  my  sensations  could  add  any  thing  to  the  general  snif- 
rage,  I  might  relate,  1  was  many  years  ago  so  shocked  by 
Cordelia's  death,  that  I  know  not  whether  I  ever  endured  to 
read  again  the  last  scenes  of  the  play  till  I  undertook  to  re- 
vise them  as  an  editor. 

There  is  another  controversy  among  the  critics  concen-i 
ing  this  play.  It  is  disputed  whether  the  predominant  image 
in  Lear's  disordered  mind  be  the  loss  of  his  kingdom  or  the 
cruelty  of  his  daughters.  Mr.  Murphy,  a  very  judicious  cri* 
tic,  has  evinced,  by  induction  of  particular  passagm,  that  the 
cruelty  of  his  daughters  is  the  primary  source  of  his  distress, 
and  that  tlie  loss  of  royalty  affects  him  only  as  a  secondary 
and  subordinate  evil.  He  obson^es,  with  great  justness,  that 
Lear  would  move  our  compassion  but  little,  did  we  not  rather 
consider  the  injured  father  than  the  degraded  king. 

The  story  of  tliis  play,  except  the  episode  of  Edmund, 
which  is  derived,  1  think,  from  Sidney,  is  taken  originally 
from  Geoffryof  Monmouth,  whom  Holingshed  generally  co- 
pied ;  but  perhaps  immediately  from  an  old  historical  ballad. 
My  reason  for  believing  that  the  play  >vas  posterior  to  the 
ballad,  rather  tlian  the  ballad  to  the  play,  is,  that  the  ballad 
has  nothing  of  Shakspeare's  nocturnal  tempest,  which  is  too 
striking  to  have  been  omitted,  and  that  it  follows  tlie  chroni- 
cle ;  it  has  the  rudiments  of  the  play,  but  none  of  its  amplifi- 
cations ;  it  first  liinted  Lear's  madness,  but  did  not  array  it 
in  circumstances.  The  writer  of  the  ballad  added  something 
to  the  history,  which  is  a  proof  that  he  would  have  added 
more,  if  more  had  occurred  to  his  mind,  and  more  must  have 
occurred  if  he  had  seen  Shakspeai-e. 

KOMEO  AM)  JULIET. 

This  play  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  of  our  author's  per- 
formances. The  scenes  are  busy  and  various,  the  incidents 
numerous  ann  important,  the  catastrophe  irresistibly  affect- 
ing, and  the  process  of  the  action  canned  on  with  such  pro- 
bability, at  least  with  such  congruity  to  popular  o])inions,  as 
tragedy  requires. 

Hei*e  is  one  of  the  few  attempts  of  Shakspeare  to  exhibit 
the  conversation  of  gentlemen,  to  repi*esent  the  air}'  spright- 
liness  of  juvenile  elegance.     Mr.  Dryden  mentions  a  tradi- 
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Uon,  wliicli  might  oasilj'  i-cacli  bis  time,  of  a  decluration  made 
b^  Sliaks]K-arr,  that  he  was  obliged  la  kilt  MercuUo  in  tAe 
third  ail.  lest  he  shottld  have  bten  killed  by  him.  Yet  he  ' 
thinks  him  no  such  fonniilabU  person  bul  that  he  might  have 
lived  Ihroiish  the  plat/,  and  died  in  his  bed,  nithout  rianger  to 
a  port.  Drydeti  wril  knew,  had  he  been  in  quent  of  ti-uth, 
that,  i)i  a  p<iintcd  Hentence,  nioi-e  regan)  isi  (^ommoiil}'  had  to 
the  wnitls  Ihaii  the  th»ii};ht.  uud  that  it  is  very  seldom  to  be 
rij^rnusly  understood.  Mercutio's  wit  gaiety,  and  courage, 
will  alwnvs  in-orurc  him  Iricnds  that  wish  him  a  longer  life ; 
but  his  di-alh  in  not  precipitated,  he  has  lived  out  the  time  al- 
lotted fiiiii  in  the  i-oiiHtrurttun  of  the  play :  nnr  do  1  doubt  t)ie 
d>ility  i>|:  Bliaksi>rHi-(-  to  have  ciintinued  hin  existence,  thoagh 
»ome  ol'  \nB  salliea  are  pei-hH|M  out  of  the  reach  of  Oryden; 
wliosc  geiiitm  Wiis  not  very  I'lTtile  of  merriment,  nor  ductile 
to  buintHir,  but  acute,  argumentative,  compi-ctiensivc,  and 
sublime. 

'i'he  Xurse  is  one  of  the  cbarartera  in  wltich  tlie  author  dc- 
ligtited :  he  has  uitli  gi-eatsubtility  of  distinction,  drawn  her 
at  once  loquacious  and  Mrrret,  obst^uiuus  and  insolent,  trusty 
and  dishonest. 

His  comic  srenen  are  happily  wrought,  bnt  his  pathetic 
Htrains  ai-e  always  jiolluted  with  some  unexpected  deprava- 
tions. His  persons.  Iiowevei*  distirssed,  have  a  conceit  Itjl 
Ihent  in  their  misery,  a  miserahle  conceit. 


If  the  dramas  of  !:i)iakspeare  were  to  be  characterized) 
«ach  by  Ww-  particular  excellence  which  distinguishes  it  from 
the  rest,  we  must  allou  lo  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet  tlie  praise 
of  lariety.  The  iiuideuts  air  so  numerous,  tliat  the  argu- 
ment of  tlie  play  uoiilil  make  u  long  tale.  The  scenes  are 
interchangeably  diversified  with  merriment  and  solemnity ; 
witli  merriment,  that  includes  judicious  and  instnictive 
observations;  and  solemnity,  not  strained  by  poetical  vio- 
lence above  the  natural  wntiments  of  man.  New  cbaractei-s 
appear  from  time  to  time  in  c<Hitinual  succession,  exliibiting 
various  forms  of  life  and  particular  modes  of  conversation. 
'Pie  pretended  niaduess  of  Hamlet  causes  much  mirth,  tlio 
inournfid  distraction  of  Ophelia  fills  the  heart  with  tender- 
ness, and  every  personage  produces  the  effect  intended,  from 
the  api>arititHi  that  in  the  first  act  chills  the  blood  with  hor- 
ror, i»  the  fop  in  tlie  last,  tliat  exposes  aflTecUtion  to  Just  con- 
tempt. 

The  conduct  is  |H>rhaps  not  wholly  secui'c  agtunsi  objec- 

vol..  I.— 3  D 
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lions.  The  action  is  indeed  for  the  most  part  in  amlimial 
jvogression,  but  there  are  some  scenes  which  neither  fonvBri 
nor  retai-d  it.  Of  the  feigned  madness  of  Hamlet  th»%  appears 
no  adequate  cause,  for  he  does  nothing  which  he  might  not 
have  done  with  the  reputation  of  sanity.  He  plays  the  mad- 
man most,  when  he  treats  Ophelia  witli  so  much  rudeness, 
which  seems  to  be  useless  and  wanton  cruelty. 

Hamlet  is,  through  the  whole  piece^  rather  an  iostrunent 
than  an  agent.  After  he  has;  by  the  stratagem  of  the  play, 
convicted  the  king,  he  makes  no  attempt  to  punish  him ;  and 
his  death  is  at  last  effected  by  an  incident  which  Hamlet  had 
no  part  in  producing. 

The  catastrophe  is  not  very  happily  produced ;  the  ex- 
change of  weapons  is  rather  an  expedient  of  necessity  than  a 
stroke  of  art  A  scheme  might  easily  have  been  formed  to 
kill  Hamlet  witii  the  dagger  and  Laertes  with  the  bowl. 

The  poet  is  accused  of  having  shown  little  regard  to  poeti- 
cal justice,  and  may  be  charged  witli  ec[ual  neglect  of  poetical 
probability.  The  apparition  left  the  regions  of  the  dead  to 
little  purpose  ;  the  revenge  which  he  demands  is  not  obtained, 
but  by  Uie  deatli  of  him  that  was  required  to  take  it ;  and  the 
gratification,  which  would  arise  from  the  destruction  of  an 
usurper  and  a  munh*i'er,  is  abated  by  the  untimely  death  of 
Ophelia,  Uie  young,  the  beautiful,  the  harmless,  and  the 
pious, 

OTHELLO. 

The  beauties  of  this  play  impress  themselves  so  sti-ongh 
upon  the  attention  of  the  reader,  that  they  can  draw  no  aid 
from  rritiral  illustration.  TIic  fiery  oikmhicss  of  Othello, 
magnanimous,  artless,  and  credulous,  b(umdless  in  his  con- 
fidence, ardent  in  his  affection,  inflexible  in  his  resolution, 
and  obdurate  in  his  revenge ;  tlic  cool  malignity  of  lago. 
silent  in  his  iTsentmcnl,  subtle  in  his  designs,  and  studious  at 
once  of  his  iiitei-est  and  his  vengeanc<» :  the  soft  simplicity  of 
Desdemonu,  confident  of  merit,  and  conscious  of  iinioceiice, 
her  artless  pei*severante  in  her  suit,  and  her  slowness  to  sus- 
l>ert  that  she  can  be  suspected,  aiT  such  pi-oofs  of  Shak- 
hpeare's  skill  in  human  nature,  as,  1  suppose,  it  is  vain  to 
seek  in  any  modern  writA^r.  The  gradual  pmgress  which 
lago  makes  in  the  Mo(»i**s  conviction,  and  tiie  circumstances 
wliich  lie  employs  to  inflame  him,  are  so  artfully  natural. 
tJiat,  thc)u;^li  it  will  perhaps  not  he  said  ol'  hini  as  he  says  of 
himself,  iliat  ho  is  *•  a  man  not  easily  jealous,'*  yet  we  cannot 
but  pity  fiini.  when  ai  Ui<  v,e  find  him  *•  perplexed  in  the 
f*\trem*"." 
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There  is  alwayn  danger,  leat  wickedness,  conjoined  with 
abilities,  should  steal  upon  ealeem,  though  it  misses  of  appro- 
ballon  ;  but  the  character  of  lago  is  so  conducted  that  he  is 
from  the  first  scene  to  the  last  hated  and  despised,  s 

£Yen  tlie  inferior  characters  of  tliis  play  would  be  very 
conspicuous  in  any  other  piece,  not  only  for  their  justness^ 
but  their  strength.  Cassio  is  brave,  benevolent  and  honest, 
ruined  only  by  his  want  of  stubbornness  to  resist  an  insidious 
invitation.  HodcHgo's  suspicious  credulity,  and  impatient 
aubmission  to  the  rhfats  which  he  sees  practised  upon  tiiiny 
and  which  by  ])crsuasion  he  suffers  to  be  repeated,  exhibit  a 
strong  picture  of  a  weak  mind  betrayed  by  unlawful  desires  t» 
a  false  fricnil  :  and  tlio  virtue  of  Emilia  la  such  as  we  ofteo 
find  worn  loosely,  but  not  cast  off",  easy  to  commit  small 
crimes,  but  ((uickcned  and  alarmed  at  atrocious  villanies. 

The  scenes  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  are  busy  ;  varied 
by  ha|>py  interchanges,  and  regularly  promoting  the  progres- 
sion of  the  story ;  and  the  narrative  in  the  end,  though-  it  tell* 
but  what  is  known  already,  yet  is  necessary  to  produce  the 
death  of  Othello. 

Had  tlte  scene  opened  in  Cyprus,  and  the  preceding  inci< 
dents  been  occasionally  related,  there  bad  been  little  want* 
ing  to  a  drama  of  the  most  exact  and  scrupulons  regulari^. 
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[First  published  in  the  f^cnt1eman*s  Magazine,  in  1742,  and  in  the  foWoW' 
ing  year  prcHxcd  to  Osborne's  *'  Catalogus  Uibliothecae  Harleianx. '] 

To  solicit  a  subscnption  for  a  catalogue  of  books  exposed 
to  sale,  is  an  attempt  for  which  some  apology  cannot  but  be 
nece^wary  ;  for  few  would  willingly  contribute  to  the  expense 
of  volumes,  by  which  neither  instruction  nor  entertainment 
could  be  afforded,  fmm  which  only  the  bookseller  could  ex- 
pect advantage,  and  of  which  tlie  only  use  must  cease,  at  the 
disi)ersion  of  the  library. 

Nor  could  the  reasonalileness  of  an  universal  rejection  of 
our  proposal  be  denied,  if  tliis  cutxiloguc  were  to  be  compiled 
with  no  other  view,  than  that  of  promoting  the  sale  of  the  books 
which  it  enumerates,  and  drawn  up  with  that  inaccuracy  and 
confusion  which  may  be  found  in  those  tliat  aiv  daily  pub- 
lished. 

But  our  design,  like  our  proposal,  is  uncommon,  and  to 
be  prosecuted  at  a  very  uncommon  expense :  it  being  intended, 
that  the  books  shall  be  distributed  into  their  distinct  classes, 
and  every  class  ranged  w  ith  some  n»gard  to  the  age  of  the 
writers ;  that  every  hook  shall  be  accurately  described  ;  that 
the  peculiarities  of  editions  shall  he  remarked,  and, observa- 
tions from  the  authors  of  literary  history  occasionally  inter- 
spersed ;  that,  by  this  catalogue,  we  may  inform  posterity  of 
the  excellence  and  value  of  tliis  gi-eat  collection,  and  promote 
the  knowledge  of  scai*ce  books  and  elogant  editions.  For  this 
purpose  men  of  letters  are  engaged,  who  cannot  even  be  sup- 
plied with  amaiiuenses  but  at  an  expense  above  that  of  a  com- 
mon catalogue. 
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To  show  that  this  collectioii  deserves  a  particular  degree 
of  regard  from  the  learned  and  the  studious,  that  it  excels 
any  library  that  was  ever  yet  offered  to  public  sale  in  the 
value  as  well  as  number  of  the  volumes  which  it  contains  ; 
and  that  therefore  this  catalogue  will  not  be  of  less  use  to 
men  of  letti'i*Sy  than  those  of  the  Thuanian«  Hcinsian,  or  Bar- 
lierinian  libranes,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  exhibit  a  ge- 
neral account  of  the  diftei*ent  classes,  as  they  arc  naturally 
divided  bv  the  several  sciences. 

By  this  method  we  can  indeed  exhibit  only  a  general  idea^ 
at  once  magnificent  and  confused  ;  an  idea  of  the  writings  of 
many  nations,  collected  from  distant  parts  of  the  world,  dis* 
covered  sometimes  by  chance,  and  sometimes  by  curiosity, 
amidst  the  rubbish  of  forsaken  monasteries,  and  the  reposito- 
ries of  ancient  families,  and  brought  hither  from  every  party 
as  to  the  universal  i*eceptacle  of  learning. 

It  will  be  no  unpleasing  effect  of  this  account,  if  those  that 
shall  happen  to  peruse  it,  should  be  inclined  by  it  to  reflect 
on  tlie  character  of  the  late  proprietors,  and  to  pay  some  tri- 
bute of  veneration  to  their  ardour  for  literature,  to  that  ge- 
nerous and  exalted  curiosity  which  they  gratified  with  inces- 
sant seaiTbes  and  immense  expense,  and  to  which  they  dedi- 
cated that  time,  and  that  superfluity  of  fortune,  which  many 
othei*s  of  their  rank  employ  in  tlie  pursuit  of  contemptible 
amusements,  or  the  gratification  of  guilty  passions.  And, 
surely,  every  man,  who  considers  learning  as  ornamental  and 
advantageous  to  the  community,  must  allow  them  the  hon- 
our of  public  benefactors,  who  have  introduced  amongst  us 
authors  not  hithei-to  well  known,  and  added  to  the  literary 
treasures  of  their  native  countrv. 

That  our  catalogue  will  excite  any  other  man  to  emulate 
the  c4>llectors  of  this  library,  to  prefer  books  and  manuscripts 
to  equipage  and  luxury,  and  to  forsake  noise  and  diversion 
for  the  conversation  of  the  learned,  and  the  satisfaction  of 
extensive  knowledge,  we  arc  very  far  from  presuming  to 
hope;  but  shall  make  no  scruple  to  assert,  that,  if  any  man 
should  happen  to  be  seized  with  such  laudable  ambition,  he 
may  find  in  tliis  catalogue  hints  and  informations,  which  are 
not  easily  to  be  met  with  ;  he  will  discover,  that  the  boasted 
Bodleian  library  is  very  far  from  a  perfect  model,  and  that 
even  the  learned  Fabncius  caimot  completely  instruct  him 
in  the  early  editions  of  the  classic  writers. 

But  the  collectors  of  libraries  cannot  be  numerous ;  and, 
therefore,  catalogues  cannot  very  properly  be  i*ecommended 
to  the  public,  if  they  had  not  a  more  general  and  frequent 
use,  an  use  which  every  student  has  experienced  or  neglected 
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to  his  loss.  By  the  means  of  catalogues  only  can  it  be  knowHf 
what  has  been  written  on  every  part  of  learning,  and  the  har 
%ard  avoided  of  encountering  difficulties  which  haye  already 
been  cleared,  discussing  questions  which  have  already  been 
decided,  and  digging  in  mines  of  literature  which  former  9:gjtM 
have  exhausteii. 

How  often  this  has  been  the  fate  of  students^  every  man  of 
letters  can  declare ;  and,  perhaps,  there  are  very  few  who 
have  not  sometimes  valued  as  new  discoveries,  made  by  them- 
selves, tliose  observations,  which  have  long  since  been  pub- 
iished,  and  of  which  the  world  therefore  will  refuse  them  the 
praise ;  nor  can  the  refusal  be  censured  as  any  enormous  vio- 
lation of  justice;  for^  why  should  they  not  forfeit  by  their 
ignorance,  what  they  might  claim  by  tiieir  sagacity  ? 

To  illustrate  this  remark,  by  the  mention  of  obscure  names^ 
would  not  much  confiim  it ;  and  to  vilify  for  this  purpose  the 
memory  of  men  truly  great,  would  be  to  deny  them  the  re- 
verence which  they  may  justly  claim  from  those  whom  their 
writings  have  instructed.  May  the  shade,  at  least,  of  one 
great  English  critic  rest  without  disturbance ;  and  may  no 
man  presume  to  insult  bis  memory,  who  wants  his  learning, 
his  reason,  or  his  wit. 

From  the  vexatious  disappointment  of  meeting  reproach, 
where  praise  is  expected,  every  man  will  certainly  desire  to 
be  secured  ;  and  therefore  that  book  will  have  some  claim  to 
his  regard,  from  which  he  may  receive  informations  of  the 
labours  of  his  predecessors,  sucli  as  a  catalogue  of  the  Har- 
leian  library  will  copiously  afford  him. 

Nor  is  the  use  of  catalogues  of  less  importance  to  those 
whom  curiosity  has  engaged  in  the  study  of  literary  history, 
and  who  think  the  intellectual  i*evolutions  of  tlie  world  more 
woilliy  of  their  attention,  than  the  ravages  of  tyrants,  the  de- 
solation of  kingdoms,  the  i*out  of  armies,  and  the  fall  of  em- 
pires. Those  who  ai*c  pleased  with  observing  the  first  birth 
of  new  opinions,  their  struggles  against  opposition,  their  si- 
lent progress  under  persecution,  tbeir  general  reception,  and 
their  gradual  decline,  or  sudden  extinction  :  those  that  amuse 
themselves  with  remarking  the  diffei*ent  penods  of  human 
knowledge,  and  observe  how  darkness  and  light  succeed  each 
other ;  by  what  accident  the  most  gloomy  nights  of  igno- 
i*ance  have  given  way  in  the  dawn  of  science,  and  how  learn- 
ing has  languished  and  decayed  for  want  of  patrons^  and 
regard,  or  been  overborn  by  the  prevalence  of  fashionable 
ignoi*ance,  or  lost  amidst  the  tumults  of  invasion,  and  the 
storms  of  violence.  All  those  who  desire  any  knowledge  of 
ilic  literary  transactions  of  past  ages,  may  find  in  catalogoes, 
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like  tliis  at  lust,  auch  an  account  as  is  given  by  annalists, 
and  rhronologcrs  of  civil  history. 

How  tlie  knowledge  of  the  sacred  writings  hsH  b(wn  dif- 
fused, will  be  obsei-ved  from  the  catalogue  of  the  various  cdi- 
tioii8  of  the  Bible,  from  the  first  impresNion  by  Faust,  in  1450, 
to  the  pivsent  time ;  in  which  will  be  contained  the  polyglot 
editions  of  Spain.  France,  and  England,  those  of  the  origi- 
nal Hebrew,  the  Gi-eek  Septuagint,  and  the  Latin  Vulgate; 
with  the  versions  which  are  now  used  in  the  remotest  parts 
uf  Europe,  iu  the  country  of  the  Grisons,  in  Lithuania,  Bo- 
hemia. Finland,  and  Iceland. 

With  regard  to  the  attempts  of  the  same  kind  made  in  oar 
oym  country,  there  are  few  whose  expectations  will  not  be 
exceeded  by  tlie  number  of  English  Bibles,  of  which  not  one 
la  forgotten,  whether  valuable  fur  the  pomp  and  beauty  of  the 
impi-etjsion,  or  for  the  notes  with  which  the  text  is  accoinpa- 
iiieil,  or  for  any  controversy  or  persecution  that  it  produced* 
or  for  the  peculiai-ity  of  any  single  passage.  With  the  same 
care  have  the  various  editions  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
been  selected,  fi-oin  which  all  tlie  alterations  which  have  been 
made  in  it  may  be  easily  remarked. 

Amongst  a  great  number  of  Roman  missals  anti  breviaries, 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  cuts  and  illuminations, 
will  be  found  the  Mosoi-abic  missal  and  breviary,  that  raised 
such  comniotiuns  in  the  kingdoms  of  Spain. 

1'he  cuntrovei'sial  treatises  written  in  England,  about  tlie 
time  of  tlie  Hcformatioit,  have  been  diligently  collected,  witli 
a  multitude  of  remarkable  tracts,  single  sermons,  and  small 
treatises  :  which,  howe^'ei-  worthy  to  be  pi-eserved,  are,  per- 
haps, to  be  found  in  no  other  place. 

The  regard  winch  was  always  pai<l,  by  the  collectors  of 
this  library,  to  tliat  remarkable  period  of  time  in  which  the 
art  of  printing  was  invented,  deteimined  them  to  accumulate 
tlie  ancient  impressions  of  the  fathers  of  the  church ;  to 
which  tlie  later  editions  are  added,  lest  antiquity  should  have 
seemed  more  worthy  of  esteem  than  accuracy. 

History  has  been  considered  ^itli  the  regard  due  to  that 
study  by  which  the  manners  are  most  easily  formed,  and  from 
which  the  most  efficacious  instruction  is  received ;  nor  will 
the  most  extensive  curiosity  fail  of  gratification  in  this  libra- 
ry :  from  which  no  writers  have  been  excluded,  that  relate 
either  to  the  religious  or  civil  affair?)  of  any  nation. 

Not  only  those  authors  of  ecrleniiistical  history  have  been 
procured,  that  treat  of  the  state  of  religion  in  general,  or 
deliver  accounts  of  sects  or  nations,  but  those  likewise  who 
have  confined  themselves  to  particular  orders  of  men  in  ever; 
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charcli ;  who  have  related  the  original,  and  the  rules  of  evcvj 
society,  or  recounted  tlie  lives  of  its  founder  and  its  mem- 
bers ;  tliose  who  have  deduced  in  every  country  the  succes- 
sion of  bishops,  and  those  who  have  employed  their  abilities 
in  celebrating  the  piety  of  particular  saints,  or  martyrs,  or 
monks,  or  nuns. 

The  civil  histoiT^  of  all  nations  haia  been  amassed  together; 
nor  is  it  easy  to  determine  which  has  been  thought  most 
worthy  of  curiosity. 

Of  France,  not  only  the  general  histories  and  ancient  cfaro* 
nicies,  the  accounts  of  celebrated  reigns,  and  narratives  of 
remai^Lable  events,  but  even  tiie  memorials  of  single  families, 
the  lives  of  private  men,  tlie  antiquities  of  pailicular  cities^ 
churches,  and  monasteries,  the  topography  of  provinces,  and 
the  accounts  of  laws,  customs,  and  prescriptions,  are  here  to 
be  found. 

The  several  states  of  Italy  have,  in  this  treasury,  their 
particular  historians,  whose  accounts  are,  perhaps,  generally 
more  exact,  by  being  less  extensive  ;  aud  more  interesting, 
by  being  more  particular. 

Nor  has  less  regard  been  paid  to  the  different  nations  of 
the  Germanic  empire,  of  w  hich  neither  the  Bohemians,  nor 
Hungarians,  nor  Austrians,  nor  Bavarians,  have  been  ne- 
glected ;  nor  have  their  antiquities,  however  generally  dis- 
regarded, been  less  studiously  searched,  tliaii  their  present 
state. 

The  northern  nations  have  supplied  this  collection,  not  only 
with  history,  but  ]x>etry,with  Gothic  antiquities,  and  Runic 
inscriptions ;  which  at  least  have  this  rlaiin  to  veneration, 
above  the  remains  of  the  Roman  magiiificenre,  that  they  are 
the  works  of  those  heros  by  whom  the  Roman  empire  was 
destroyed  :  and  which  may  plead,  at  least  in  this  nation,  that 
they  ought  not  to  be  neglected  by  those  that  owe  to  the  men, 
whose  memories  thry  preserve,  their  constitution,  their  pro- 
perties, and  their  liberties. 

The  curiosity  of  these  rollectoi's  extends  equally  to  all 
parts  of  the  world  ;  nor  did  they  forget  to  add  to  the  northern 
the  soutliern  writers,  or  to  adorn  their  collection  with  chro- 
nicles of  Spain,  and  the  concpiest  of  Mexico. 

Even  of  those  nations  with  which  we  have  less  intereoiirse, 
whose  customs  are  less  accurately  known,  and  whose  history 
is  less  distinctly  recounted,  there  are  in  this  library  reposited 
such  accounts  as  the  Europeans  have  been  hitheilo  able  to 
obtain ;  nor  are  the  Mogul,  tlie  Tartar,  the  Turk,  and  the 
Saracen,  without  their  historians. 
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'Itiat  )M;)-Kons  BO  inquisitive  vith  rrganl  tothetranrsitrtionA 
uf  fither  Diittons.  shoulil  im|uire  yet  more  ardr ntly  afte i-  tti« 
history  i>r  llicir  own.  may  he  naturally  expected:  and.  in- 
deed, tliis  piiil  of  the  lihrary  Ib  no  rommon  inxtanre  of  dili- 
gence and  acennu-y.  Here  ai-e  to  Up  found,  witfi  the  ancient 
chi-<»iiirl(>x,  iirxl  liir^^r  histoHoK  of  Britain,  the  narratives  of 
niii^le  i-ei^int).  and  the  accounts  of  remai-kiihlc  revolutions,  the 
tO|Kij:;r»|ihirHl  histoHeKOf  counties,  the  pcdigree><of  iiimilies, 
Ihi'  )in1ii|uitieH  of  churches  and  cities,  the  prureritin^s  of  par- 
liaments, the  recordsof  niunaxteries.  and  the  lives  of  particn- 
lar  nu'it.  \\  hether  eminent  in  the  chuiTh  or  tlie  state,  or  re- 
inarknlid-  in  pHvate  life ;  n'hether exemplary  for  theirvirtuea, 
or  rleic?;iii(ile  for  their  crimes;  wlieltior  persecutpd  for  religion, 
orexenileil  for  rebellion. 

'I'linl  nicmDnihle  |ierii«l  of  the  Eor^lish  histon".  vhich  bc- 
ipns  \v  ith  the  m^n  of  king  ('barles  the  Fii-sU  and  ends  n  itli 
the  Itestorntifm,  will  almost  furnish  a  library  alone,  such  U 
the  nnmhiT  c»t'  volnmes.  paiuphiets  and  papers,  which  verb 
liublislieil  hy  either  party  ;  and  mich  is  the  cai-e  with  which 
they  hn\e  been  pii-servi'd. 

Soi-  is  liistoiy  without  the  necessary  prepavalives  and  at- 
tendants, .geography  auit  cbiiniology  ;  of  geograjihy.  the  best 
xtritei-s  and  ijelineators  hare  been  pnwnred.  and  pomp  and 
accuracy  have  both  been  ivgarded  :  the  student  of  chronology 
may  li<'re  find  likewise  tliose  authors  who  searched  tbe  recorda 
nf  time,  and  fixed  the  periods  of  history. 

With  the  historians  and  geogi'uphcrs  may  be  ranked  the 
writers  of  voyages  and  tra^'eln.  whirb  niny  he  reail  here  in 
ll>e  Latin.  Knt^lisli,  Dutch,  German.  French.  Italian,  and 
Spanish  htui^iagr's. 

'I'lie  laws  «f-diffei-enl  countries,  as  they  ai-e  in  lliemselves 
etjunlly  wnrlby  of  ruriosity  with  their  histoi*\'.  have,  in  tliis 
coKeciion.  heen  Jnsth  ivn;ai-tlcd  :  and  the  nilcs  by  which  the 
various  rommnnitics  of  the  worhl  are  governtMl,  may  be  here 
rxuniined  and  conipaivil,  llei-e  aiv  tbe  ancient  editions  of 
tlie  papiil  decivtals.  and  the  commentators  on  the  civil  law, 
the  edicts  n(  Kpnin.  and  tlie  statutes  of  Venice, 

But  with  pai-ticular  industry  huve  the  various  writers  <»t 
the  laws  of  our  own  country  heen  collected.  fi*om  the  most 
ancient  to  tbe  pivsent  lime,  fiiim  the  b(i<lies  of  the  statutes  to 
the  minutest  livatise;  not  only  tlic  reports,  pi-ecedcnts.  and 
readings  id'  ouroun  courts  but  even  the  laws  of  our  West 
Indian  c«dimi*-s  will  he  eshibitetl  in  our  catalogue. 

But  neither  history  nor  law  batt  been  so  far  able  to  engross 
Ibis  lihrary.  as  to  exclude  physic,  phihwophy.  or  criticism. 
Those  have  been  thought,   with  justice,  worthy  of  a  place. 

Vol-  I.— 3  E 
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ivho  bftve  examined  the  different  species  of  animals,  delineat- 
ed their  forms,  or  described  their  properties  and  instincts : 
or  who  have  penetrated  tlic  bowels  of  tlie  earth,  la'eated  on 
its  diffei*ent  strata^  and  analysed  its  metals;  or  who  have 
amused  themselves  with  less  laborious  speculations^  and  plant- 
ed trees,  or  cultivated  flowers. 

Those  that  have  exalted  their  thoughts  above  the  niinutrr 

{larts  of  the  creation,  who  have  observed  the  motions  of  ihit 
leavenly  bodies,  and  attempted  systems  of  the  universe,  have 
not  been  denied  tlje  hcmour  which  they  deserved  by  so  great 
an  attempt,  whatever  has  been  their  success.  Nor  liave 
those  mathematicians  been  rejected  who  have  applied  tlieir 
science  to  the  comm<m  purjiosesof  life  ;  or  those  that  have  de- 
viated into  the  kindi-ed  arts,  of  tactics,  architecture,  and  for- 
tification. 

Even  ai"t.s  of  far  less  inipoHance  have  found  tlieir  authors, 
nor  have  these  authors  been  despised  by  the  boundless  curi- 
osity of  the  proprietors  of  the  llai'ician  library.  The  wri- 
ters on  hoi*semanship  and  fenrinp;  are  more  numerous  and 
more  bulky,  than  could  be  rxpocted  by  those  who  relleri 
how  seldom  those  excel  in  eitlici-,  whom  their  education  ha? 
qualiiied  to  compose  books. 

The  admii'ci's  of  Greek  and  Roiiian  literatuiT  will  meet,  in 
this  collection,  witli  editions  iittle  krjowu  to  the  most  inquisi- 
tive critics,  ;»?id  which  hiivc  escapJid  tlie  observation  of  those 
whose  jj^i'oat  en^plovnii-nt  has  been  the  collation  of  copies: 
nor  will  he  fmd  ouly  li.e  most  aucicnt  editions  of  Faustus.. 
Jeiison.  Spira.  Sweynln  im,  :ind  raniiartz,  hut  the  most  ac- 
curate liki'M  ise  and  boaiitiriil  tif  Colinjens.  the  Juntse,  Plantiii. 
Aliius.  tlir  Steplion^,  and  Kiycvir,  witli  thcconinientaricsand 
observatiojts  oftlic  n:ost  learned  editors. 

Nor  aiT  Tluy  accompaun.^l  only  with  the  illustrations  of 
tiioNO  M ho  have  conrinod  tiicir  attempts  to  paKicular  writers. 
hul  c»r  tiiosc  likewiso  wliu  iiave  tivated  on  any  part  of  the 
Gi'eck  or  !?<jiikiu  aiiri'i'.iitirs,  their  laws,  tlieir  customs,  their 
dnss,  t'leir  k»iul(lin.o,s.  thrir  wai's,  their  i*evenues,  or  the  rites 
and  ceremoTiies  ol  their  woi'sliip.  and  those  that  have  endea- 
voured to  exj)luin  any  of  their  authors  from  their  statues  or 
their  coins. 

Next  to  the  anciiinis,  those  writers  deserve  to  be  mentioned. 
who,  at  the  n  st(n-ation  of  literatui-e,  imitated  their  language 
:ind  their  stvic  with  so  great  sucrtss,  or  who  laboured  with  so 
ivuv'h  iniiustry  to  nmke  them  understood  ;  such  were  Pbilel- 
phus  ar.i]  Poiitiriji.  S(  aiigcr  and  Buchanan,  and  the  poets  of 
tli«*  afije  of  Leo  ilir  TcTith  :  ihe<;e  are  likewise  to  !>e  found  io 
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itiiH  libvai'y.  tngeUicr  with  the  Uelicix,  or  collections  of  alt 
nations. 

I'HiiitiiigiSAoiiPnrlv  allied  topocti-y,  thatitcannot  bewon- 
dcpi'tl  tliat  tliosc  w ho liaii' so  inuili  esttienied  tlie  one  have  paid 
an  cf[uiil  ii'fjani  to  Ihr  othor ;  and  thfi-efoi-c  it  may  be  easily 
iinngiiK-d  that  tho  collection  of  prints  is  numerous  in  an  nn- 
romiMDii  di-;!;nf;  but  »aiv\y  tlw  cxjtwtation  of  every  man 
irill  lip  I'Ncecdcd.  Vthvn  he  is  informed  that  there  ai-e  moro 
than  Hn't\  thonsitnd  eMsi'Hven  from  Haphaei.  Titian,  Guido, 
the  Can-iU'ttes,  and  a  thousand  others,  by  Nanteuil.  HoIlai> 
Collet,  Kdclinrk,  and  Doi>igny>  and  otiier  engravers  of 
e«(ual  repulatioii. 

There  is  also  a  gi^at  collection  of  original  drawings  of 
which  Ihive  r-eem  to  drtiervc  a  |)urticular  mention;  the  first 
exhibits  a  npi-esenlalion  of  the  inside  of  St.  Peter's  church 
at  Uoiiie  ;  tiie  second,  of  that  of  St-  John  Lateran  ;  and  the 
tliird.  ol  tlie  high  allar  of  St.  Ignatius ;  all  i>aintcd  witli  the 
utino.sl  iuciiracy.  in  their  proper  colouiii. 

A^'  tiie  \  ahie  of  this  great  rollcrtton  may  he  conceived  from 
this  :iei'(ii:iit.  however  imiteifect,  as  the  variety  of  subjects 
Hi-ist  e;i;^.igi'  the  curiosity  of  men  of  ditTerent  .studies,  inclina- 
tions and  euiphiyments,  it  may  be  thought  of  very  little  use 
to  ineiiticn  Liny  slichtA>r  advantages,  or  to  dwell  on  the  dcco- 
mliotis  athi  embellishments  which  tlie  generosity  of  the  pro- 
pi'it'ioi-s  biui  bestowed  upon  it :  yet  since  the  compiler  of  the 
Thiianiaii  eatalngue  thought  not  even  that  species  uf  eleganctt 
belou  his  obs«<nation.  it  may  not  be  improper  to  obserrea 
tliui  the  llarleian  library,  perhaps,  exceU  alt  others,  not 
more  in  the  number  and  excellence  than  in  the  splendour  of  its 
volumes. 

We  may  now  surely  be  allowed  to  hope,  that  our  catalogue 
will  not  be  t  In  night  unwoKliy  of  the  public  curiasity  ;  that  it 
will  be  purchased  as  a  record  of  this  great  collection,  anrf 
preserved  as  one  of  the  memorials  of  learning. 

The  patnniR  of  literature  will  foi^ive  tlie  purchaser  of 
this  libniry.  if  he  presumes  to  assei-tsome  claim  to  their  pro- 
tection ami  encoui-agemeiit,  as  he  may  have  been  instrument- 
al in  continuing  to  this  nation  the  advantage  of  it.  The 
sale  of  Vossins's  collection  into  a  foreign  country,  is,  to  this 
day.  regiTtted  by  men  of  tetters  :  and  if  this  effort  for  the  pre- 
vention of  another  loss  of  the  same  Itind  sliould  be  disadvan- 
tageous to  him.  no  man  will  hereafter  willingly  risk  hit* 
fortune  in  the  cause  of  learning. 
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ESSAY 

ON  THA  OmieiV  A«D  IXFOBTAXCE  OF  SXAU>  TRACTS  AVD  rUCITlTK  riSCSfff 
WRITTUr  FOB  THE  IHTROOUCTIOir  OF  TDB 

HARLEIAN  MISCELLANY. 


Published  in  1744»  Sec.  in  8  vols.  4to. 


Though  tlie  scheme  of  the  following  Miscellany  is  so  ob- 
vioas»  that  the  title  alone  is  sufficient  to  explain  it ;  and  though 
several  collections  have  been  formei'ly  attempted  upon  plans, 
as  to  the  method,  very  little,  but,  as  to  the  capacity  and  exe- 
cution, very  diflTerent  from  ours;  we,  being  possessed  of  the 
greatest  variety  for  such  a  work,  hope  for  a  nioi*e  general  re- 
ception than  those  coniinc^l  schemes  had  the  fortune  to  meet 
with  ;  an«l,  thci'cforc,  think  it  not  wholly  unnecessary  to  ex- 
plain our  intentions,  to  dis|>lay  tho  treasure  of  materials  out 
of  which  this  Miscellany  is  to  be  compiled,  and  to  exlubit  a 
general  Jdea  of  the  piecas  which  we  intend  to  insert  in  it- 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  nation  in  wliich  it  is  so  necessary,  as 
in  our  own,  to  assemble,  from  time  to  time,  the  small  tracts 
and  fugitive  pieces,  which  ai*c  occasionally  published  ;  for, 
besides  the  general  subjects  of  inquiry,  which  are  cultivated 
by  us,  in  common  with  every  otJicr  learned  nation,  our  con- 
atitution  in  church  and  state  naturally  gives  biHh  to  a  multi* 
tude  of  performances,  which  would  either  not  have  been  writ- 
ten, or  could  not  have  been  niadc  public  in  any  other  place. 

The  form  of  our  government,  wliirli  gives  every  man,  that 
has  leisure,  or  curiosity,  or  vanity,  the  right  of  inquiring 
into  the  propriety  of  public  measures,  and,  by  consequence^ 
obliges  those  who  are  intrusted  witli  the  administration  oC 
national  affairs,  to  give  an  account  of  their  conduct  to  almost 
every  man  who  demands  it,  may  be  reasonably  imagined  to 
have  occasioned  innumerable  pamphlets,  which  would  never 
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have  appeared  under  arbitrary  govemmeiitSy  where  every 
man  lulls  himself  in  indolence  under  calamities  of  which  he 
cannot  promote  the  reilross,  or  thinks  it  prudent  to  conceal 
the  uneasiness,  of  which  he  cannot  complain  without  danger. 

The  multiplicity  of  religious  sects  tolerated  among  us,  of 
which  every  one  has  found  opponents  and  vindicators,  is  an- 
other source  of  inexhaustible  publication,  almost  peculiar  to 
ourselves  :  for  controversies  cannot  be  long  continued,  nor  fre- 
quently re\ived,  where  an  inquisitor  has  a  right  to  shut  up 
the  disputants  in  dungc^nis ;  or  where  silence  can  be  imposed 
on  either  paiiy,  by  Uie  refusal  of  a  license. 

Not  that  it  should  be  inferi-ed  from  hence,  that  political  or 
religious  controversies  are  the  only  products  of  the  liberty  of 
the  British  press :  the  mind  once  let  loose  to  inquiry,  and 
suffeiTd  to  operate  without  resti-aint,  necessarily  deviates  into 
peculiar  opinions,  and  wandei*s  in  new  tracts,  where  she  is 
indeed  sometimes  lost  in  a  labyrinth,  from  which,  though  she 
cannot  return,  and  scarce  knows  how  to  proceed,  yet,  some- 
times, makes  useful  discoveries,  or  finds  out  nearer  paths  to 
knowledge. 

The  boundless  liberty  with  which  every  man  may  write 
his  own  thoughts,  and  the  opportunity  of  conveying  new  sen- 
timents to  the  pultlic,  without  danger  of  suffering  either  ridi- 
cule or  censuiT,  which  every  man  may  enjoy,  whos^  vanity 
does  not  incite  him  too  hastily  to  own  his  performances,  na- 
turally invites  those  who  employ  themselves  in  speculation^ 
to  ti7  liow  their  notions  will  be  received  by  a  nation,  which 
exempts  caution  from  feiU',  and  modesty  from  shame ;  and  it 
is  no  wonder,  that  whei-e  reputation  may  be  gained,  but  needs 
not  be  lost,  multitudes  ai*e  willing  to  try  their  fortune,  and 
thrust  their  opinions  into  the  light;  sometimes  with  unsuc- 
cessful haste,  and  sf)metimes  with  happy  temerity. 

It  is  observed,  that,  among  the  nati\es  of  England,  is  to 
be  found  a  greater  variet>'  of  humour,  than  in  any  other  coun- 
try :  and,  doubtless,  where  every  man  has  a  full  liberty  to 
propagate  his  conceptions,  variety  of  humour  must  produce 
variety  of  \\  ritt*rs  :  and,  where  the  number  of  authors  is  so 
great,  there  cannot  but  be  some  worthy  of  distinction. 

All  these,  and  many  other  causes,  too  tedious  to  be  enume- 
ratnl,  have  contributed  to  make  pamphlets  and  small  tracts 
a  very  important  pai*t  of  an  English  library ;  nor  are  there 
any  pieces,  upon  which  those  who  aspire  to  the  reputation  of 
judicious  collectors  of  books,  bestow  more  attention,  orgi-eat- 
er  expenst*' ;  because  many  advantages  may  be  expected  from 
the  perusal  of  these  small  preductions,  wliicii  are  scarcely  to 
he  found  in  that  of  larger  works. 
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If  wc  rcgai'd  history,  it  is  Nvell  known^  that  most  political 
treatises  have  ibr  a  lung  time  appeared  in  this  form,  and  that 
the  first  i*eIatious  of  transartioiis,  while  they  are  yet  the  sub- 
ject of  conversation,  divide  the  opinions,  and  employ  the 
conjectures  of  mankind^  ai-e  delivered  by  tliesc  petty  writew, 
who  have  opportunities  of  collecting  the  different  sentiments 
of  disputants,  of  inquiring  the  truth  from  living  witnesses, 
and  of  copying  their  ivpresentations  from  the  life  ;  and,  there- 
foi*e,  they  presei-ve  a  multitude  of  particular  incidents,  which 
are  forgotten  in  a  short  time,  or  omitted  in  formal  relations, 
and  which  are  yet  to  be  considered  as  sparks  of  truth,  widely 
when  unitcfl,  may  afford  light  in  some  of  the  darkest  scenes 
of  state,  as  we  doubt  not,  will  be  sufficiently  proved  in  the 
course  of  tliis  Miscellany ;  and  which  it  is,  therefore,  the  in- 
terest of  the  public  to  preserve  unextinguished. 

The  same  observation  may  he  extended  to  subjects  of  yet 
mori'  impoi'tance.  In  controversies  that  relate  to  the  truths 
of  religion,  the  first  essays  of  i-eformation  aiT  generally  timor- 
ous ;  and  those,  who  Iiave  opinions  to  offer,  which  they 
expert  to  be  opposed^  produce  their  sentiments  by  degrees, 
and,  for  ll»e  most  part,  in  small  tracts :  by  degrees,  that  they 
may  not  sliock  their  i-eiulers  with  too  many  novelties  at  once ; 
and  in  small  tracts,  that  they  may  be  easily  disiiei-sed,  or  pri- 
vately printed ;  almost  evei*y  controversy,  therefore,  has 
been,  for  a  time,  carried  on  in  pamphlets,  nor  has  swelled 
into  larger  volumes,  tilltlie  first  ardour  of  the  disputants  has 
subsided,  and  thev  have  recollected  their  notions  with  cool- 
ness  enougii  to  digest  them  into  order,  ronsolidate  them  into 
systems,  and  fortify  themwitli  autliorities. 

Fi*om  pamphlets,  consequently,  are  to  be  learned,  the  pro- 
gress of  every  debate;  the  various  state  to  which  the  ques- 
tions have  beon  changed:  the  ai-lifices  and  fallacies  which 
have  hee]i  used,  and  the  subti^i  fiij^cs  by  which  reason  has 
been  eluded  :  in  such  writint^s  may  he  seen  how  llic  mind  has 
been  opened  by  degires,  how  one  trutli  has  led  to  another, 
how  error  has  been  disentangled,  and  hints  improved  to  de- 
monstration, which  i)leasiire,  and  many  others,  are  lost  by 
him  tliat  onlv  reads  the  larger  writers,  bv  whom  these  scat- 
tered  sentiments  are  collected,  who  will  see  none  of  the 
changes  of  fortune  which  every  opinion  has  passed  through, 
will  iiave  no  opportunity  of  i*emarking  the  transient  advan- 
tages which  ern^r  may  sometimes  obtain,  by  the  artifices  of 
its  patron,  or  the  successful  i-allies  by  which  ti'uth  regains 
the  day,  after  a  repulse;  but  will  be  to  him,  who  traces  the 
dispute  through  into  pailicular  gi*adations,  as  be  that  hears 
•  tf  a  xictorv.  to  liim  that  sees  the  battle. 
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Since  the  advantages  of  prcscrring  these  small  tracts  arc 
»o  imuK-i-ous,  our  attempt  to  unite  tiivm  in  volunicft  runnot  bo 
thought  cither  usrlf^s  or  unseasonable;  for  there  is  no  other 
method  »!'  securing  thcin  fmm  accidents :  inid  they  haic 
already  been  su  long  negleited,  that  lliis  design  cannnt  be 
delayed,  without  liazai'ding  tlie  loss  ol'  many  pieces,  which 
deserve  to  be  transmitted  t«  another  age. 

'I'lie  practice  of  puhlishitig  paniplilets  on  tlic  most  im)>ort' 
ant  subjects,  has  now  prevailed  more  than  two  centuries 
among  u<i ;  and  tlicitfui-e  it  cannot  be  doubted,  hut  that,  as  no 
large  collections  liave  been  yet  mailc,  many  curious  tracts 
must  hiive  peiished;  but  it  is  too  late  to  lament  tliat  loss; 
»or  ouglit  wc  to  I'eBect  njwn  it,  witli  any  otlicr  view,  tliaii 
that  of  quickening  our  endeavours  for  the  preservation  of 
those  that  yet  i-eniain  j  of  wliich  we  have  now  n  greater  num- 
ber, titan  was,  ))erhai>s,  ever  aiuasscd  by  any  one  pei-son. 

'I'hc  lii-st  a]ipearnnce  of  pamphlets  among  us  is  generally 
thought  to  be  at  tlie  new  opposition  raised  against  tbe  ei-rors 
und  coi-i-uptions  of  die  chunh  of  llnnie.  I'hose  who  were 
tii'st  (onvinceil  of  the  reasonableness  of  the  new  learning,  as 
it  was  then  called,  propagated  their  opinions  in  small  pieces. 
Tihirh  were  cheaply  printed;  and,  what  was  then  of  gi-cat 
importance,  easily  coucealeil.  These  treatises  were  gene- 
rally printeil  in  foreign  countries,  and  ai-c  not.  therefore, 
always  very  rori-ect.  Tliei-e  was  not  then  that  opportunity 
of  printing  in  private;  for  the  number  of  printers  were  small, 
and  the  presses  wei-e  easily  overhmked  by  the  clergy,  who 
spared  no  labour  or  vigilance  for  the  suppression  of  heresy. 
There  is,  however,  reason  to  susiiect.  tliat  some,  attempts 
were  made  to  carrj-  on  the  propagation  of  truth  by  a  secret 
pn-ss;  for  one  of  the  fii-st  tivatiscs  in  favour  of  the  reforma- 
tion, is  said,  at  the  end,  to  be  {>rinted  at  (ii-ecnwicb,  iy  the 
.  jiert/usiMii  iif  the  iMrd  of  Hrnsln. 

In  the  time  of  king  Edward  the  Sixth,  tlic  presses  were 
eraplojed  in  favour  of  the  reformed  religion,  and  small  tracts 
were  dispersed  over  the  nation,  to  reconcile  tliem  to  tlie  new 
forms  of  worship.  In  this  reign,  likewise,  jtolitieal  pam- 
phlets may  be  said  to  have  been  begun,  hy  the  a<ldress  of  the 
rebels  of  nevonsliiir;  all  which  means  of  propagating  the 
sentiments  of  the  people  so  disturbed  the  court,  that  no  sooner 
was  (|ueeri  Mary  i-esolved  to  reduce  her  suhjecls  lo  the  Rom- 
ish superstition,  hut  she  ai-tfnlly,  by  a  charter,*  gi-antcd  to 
certain  freemen  of  I.ondon,  in  whose  fidelity,  no  doubt,  she 

•Wliicli  lifKiii*  lliiii:  "Know  yp,  that  Wr,  nmiiidcrinK.  and  mamfuslly 
peTcritiiig,  tliHt  scTcRil  icditioui  mil  liprctinal  buuks  or  tracu,  igiins'  tlic 
laith  Ml)  sotind  catlioliir  ilwtrin?  of  Iwiljr  motlipr,  ilit  churcb,"  lie. 
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confided,  entirely  prohibited  all  presses,  but  wbat  should  be 
licensed  by  lliem;  which  charter  is  that  by  which  the  corpo- 
ration of  stationers  in  London  is  at  this  time  incorporated. 

Under  tlie  iTign  of  queen  £lizabe1Iu  wlien  libt-fty  again 
began  to  flourish,  the  practice  of  writing  ])an)phlets  became 
more  general :  presses  were  multiplied,  and  books  were  dis- 
persed ;  and,  I  believe,  it  may  projierly  be  said,  that  the  trade 
of  writing  began  at  that  time,  and  that  it  has  ever  since  gra- 
dually increased  in  the  number,  though,  |K'rhaps,  not  in  the 
style  of  those  that  followei!  it. 

In  this  ragn  was  erected  the  first  s^rcrct  press  against  the 
church  as  now  established,  of  which  I  have  found  any  cer- 
tain account  It  was  employed  by  the  Puritans,  and  convev- 
cd  from  one  paii;  of  the  nation  to  anotiier,  by  them,  as  they 
found  themselves  in  danger  of  discovi*ry.  Fi*om  tliis  pi-ess 
issued  most  of  the  pamphlets  against  ^V  hitgift  and  his  asso- 
ciates, in  the  ecclesiastical  government:  and,  wlien  it  was  at 
lafit  seized  at  Manchester,  it  wits  employed  upon  a  pamphlet 
called  "More  Work  for  a  Cooiwr/' 

In  the  peaceable  reign  of  king  James,  llioso  minds  which 
might,  perliajis,  with  less  disturbance  of  the  world,  have  been 
cugi'OSSiHl  by  war,  wci-e  emjjloyed  in  ronlrover>y :  and  writ- 
ings of  all  kinds  were  multiplied  amcmg  us.  Tlir  press,  how- 
ever, was  not  wholly  engagetl  in  |Hd»'i!»;r:i!  pei'lonnances,  for 
more  innocent  subjects  \\ei*o  somilimcs  in'i.:*^! ;  and  it  de- 
serves to  be  remarked,  because  it  is  not  iiccnerally  known,  tliat 
thr  ti'eatises  of  Husbandry  and  Agric  iNfiiro.  v.liif  h  wei'e  pub- 
lished about  that  time,  are  so  numerous,  that  it  can  ^^carcelv 
he  imagined  by  whom  they  were  writteu,  or  to  whom  they 
were  sold. 

The  next  reign  is  too  well  knowu  1o  have  been  a  time  of 
ronfusion,  and  ilistui-banre,  an(i  disputes  of  every  kind :  and 
the  writings  which  were  produced,  bear  a  nalnral  pi'opoi'tiou 
to  the  nuniher  of  questions  that  were  disnissrd  at  that  time: 
each  paHy  had  its  author*^  aud  its  piTsses.  and  no  endeavours 
wei-e  omitted  to  gain  piosrlytcs  to  every  opinion.  I  know 
not  whether  this  may  not  pro])('H\  he  called,  Tfie  ^'ige  of 
Pamphlets ;  for,  though  lluy.  perhaps,  may  not  arise  to  such 
multitudes  as  Mr.  Uawlinson  iniaginrd,  thry  were,  undoubt- 

edlv,  more  numei-ous  than  can  he  conceived  hv  anv  who  have 

•  •  •       • 

not  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  them. 

After  the  restoration,  the  .same  difieiTnces,  in  religious  opi- 
nions, aiT  well  known  to  June  subsisted,  and  the  same  jndi- 
tical  struggles  to  have  he(»n  IVeijuently  renewed:  and,  tlici*c- 
fore,  a  great  mimber  of  pens  W4*rr  emph)yed,  on  di/Terent 
occasions,  till,  at  length,  all  other  disputes  were  absorbed  in 
the  popish  contniversy. 
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amplilets  which  these  different  periods  or  time 
^^  |)i-<>|>used.  that  tiiix  miHccUauy  shall  be  cnn- 

Eilctl ;  Cor  which  it  (-Hiinot  be  MUpi>used  that  utatcriaU  will 
e  wanting  :  aitil.  (hf^rernre.  the  onlj'  difficulty  will  be  in  what 
iiianni^r  to  ilispoHC  Uieou 

Ihnse  wlioliave  gone  brfoiv  US,  in  tmdrrtakinEH  of  this 
I'l.  have  ranged  the  pampbletH,  which  chanci-  tnn^w  int» 
rii-  handHiWitJiDutany  regut'd  either  ti>  the i^uhjert  on  which 
Ui<>j  trruto<l,  or  thf  time  in  which  dieywerc  written  ;  a  prac- 
tice in  ito  wi.se  (o  be  imilated  hj  us.  who  want  for  no  mute* 
tula  :  of  whirli  ue  shall  choose  those  we  Ibiitk  best  for  the 
Darlirular  cirt-itmstames  of  tiineit  and  things,  and  most  in- 
I  ii'ilng  and  cntiTfainiiig  to  the  reader, 
or  the  ditfrreiit  nieUiods  whieh  piTitent  themselves,  upou 
<   lirst  view  of  the  great  heapit  of  pamphleti  which  the  lur- 
i<-i.-in  library  exiiibita,   thr  two  which  merit  moHt  attention 
are^  to  di-sliibute  tbe  treatises  acrording  to  their  ttubjvcta,  or 
their  dates  :  hut  neitbi^r  of  these  waj!»  can  be  conveniently 
htlowed.     By  rnnglng  our  collcctiou  in  order  of  time,  we 
Bin»t  neresiaril}    publish  those  pieces  flrst.  which  least  en- 
gage tlie  etirliwity  of  the  bulk  of  mankind  ;  and  our  design 
rnn^t  fall  to  the  ground,  fi)r  want  of  encouragement,  before  it 
:   'i[- iidvanccd  as  to  obtain  general  regard;  by  coo- 
ivis  for  any  long  time  to  any  single  subject,  we 
i>or  readers  to  one  class ;  and)  an  we  nhall  lose 

oi-""  of  variety,  »hall  disgust  all  tliose  who  read 

dticSy  t»  be  diverted.     Tliere  is  Iikewi^ic  one  ohjei'tion  of 

Xal  Ibrce  against  both  tlic<te  methods,  that  we  xhall  pre- 
Ic  ounwlvexfiiim  tlie  advantage  of  any  future  diitcovcrics: 
I  li  we  cannot  ho])e  to  ausenible  at  once  all   tbe  pamphlets 
h  have  been  written  iii  any  age.  or  on  any  anbjetL 
' :  may  be  added,  in  vindication  of  our  intended  practice, 
I   ii    i-  tlie  same  with  tliat  of  I'hotiUM,  whose   collections 
ruiHcclluuGous  than  ours;  and  who  declarer*  that 
111  his  reader,  tti  i-uducv  hia  extracts  under  ihcir 

M'>^i  'I   the  pieces  which  shall  he  offered  in  this  collection 

la  the  puliIiL,  will  be  introduccil  by  short  prefaces,  in  whicb 

will  he  Rivi-n  some  account  of  Ute  reasona  for  which  they  are 

iii-4>  rt.'il  :  iH.WH  will  be  Sometimes  adjoined,  for  tJie  exnlaiia- 

■ire  passages,  or  obsolete  cxpresaions  ;  aiiu  care 

•>  lo  mingle  use  and  pleasure  through  the  wbule 

11. 1.'  i\ot-.vitLbiaiiding  every  subject  may  not  bDrrJiiih- 

ry  rvatler  :  yet  the  buyer  may  be  assured  that  each 

r  «UI  r^pay  hi^  geuerous  subscription. 

-ft     ..* 


SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  A  BOOK, 


CALLXD 


THE  LIFE 


or 


BENVENUTO  CELLINI. 


The  original  of  this  celebrated  performance  lay  in  mano- 
script  above  a  century  and  a  half.  Though  it  wa.s  read  with 
the  greatest  pleasui*e  by  the  learned  of  Italy,  no  man  vts 
hardy  enough,  during  so  long  a  period,  to  introduce  to  the 
world  a  book  in  which  tlie  successors  of  St.  Peter  were  han- 
dled so  roughly ;  a  narrative,  whei*e  artists  and  soveragn 
princes,  cardinals  and  courtesans,  ministers  of  state  and  me- 
chanics, arc  treated  with  e^ual  impartiality. 

At  length,  in  the  year  1730,  an  enterprising  Neapolitaa, 
encouraged  by  Dr.  Antonio  Cocchi,  one  of  the  politest  scho- 
lai*s  in  Europe,  published  tlii^:  so  much  desired  work  in  ons 
volume  quailo.  Tlie  doctor  gave  the  editor  an  excellfirt 
preface,  which,  with  very  slight  alteration,  is  judiciously  prr- 
served  by  the  translator.  Dr.  Nugent ;  tlie  book  \fu  notwith- 
standing, veiy  scarce  in  Italy  ;  the  clergy  of  Maples  are  veiy 
powerful ;  and  though  the  editor  very  prudently  put  Cokmii 
instead  of  Neapoli  in  the  title  page,  the  sale  of  Cellini  wis 
prohibited  ;  the  court  of  Rome  has  actually  made  it  an  articb 
in  their  *'  Index  Expurgatorius,*^  and  prevented  the  importa- 
tion of  the  book  into  any  country  where  the  power  of  tht 
Holy  see  prevails. 

The  life  of  Benvenuto  Cellim  is  certainly  a  phenomenoi 
in  biography,  whether  we  consider  it  with  respect  to  tlie  art- 
ist  himself,  or  the  great  variety  of  historical  facts  which 
relate  to  o^ers  \  \\,  \a  mdeed  a  very  good  supplement  to  thi 
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history  of  Europe,  during  tin-  grektost  )Hirt  of  the  sixtreiith 
cfntHry,  nioiT.  esprciall;  in  what  relab-s  to  iiahiting,  srulp- 
tun>,  and  arcliitrctui-c,  and  tiif  must  emimnit  maHlerttin  tliuue 
el<>giiiit  arts,  whose  wnrka  Cellini  pruises  ui-  ceiinurvs  with 
peniliar  fivcdom  aud  piiorgy. 

Ah  to  thi-  man  hiinwlf.  thi-ir  is  not  ]M:rliaps  a  more  singu- 
Iftr  cliarartcr  among  thi'  rare  of  Adam :  the  admired  Lord 
Hrrliei-t  of  Clierbiiry  Hcarco  equals  Cellini  in  the  nuinlter  of 
neruliar  iiualiticii  which  separate  him  froai  tlie  reut  of  the 
nimiait  s)H>ciOH. 

He  is  at  onre  a  man  of  plranure,  and  a  slave  to  siipcratf- 
tion  :  a  despiser  of  vulgar  notions,  and  a  believer  in  magiral 
inrantations ;  a  fighter  of  duels,  and  a  composer  of  divine 
sonnets  ;  an  anient  lover  of  truth,  and  a  retailer  of  visionary 
fancies  ;  an  admirer  of  ))apal  power,  and  a  hater  of  popes ; 
an  oflendcr  against  the  laws,  M'ilh  a  strong  ralianrc  ou  divine 
providence,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  Cellini  is 
one  sti'iking  featui-e  added  to  tlic  liiiman  fonn ;  a  prodigy  to 
be  M  ondetvd  at  not  an  example  to  be  imitated. 

Though  Cellint  was  so  blind  to  his  own  imperfections  as  to 
ronmiit  ihe  most  unjustifiable  actions,  with  a  fnit  persuasion 
of  the  goodness  of  his  cause  and  the  rectitude  of  his  intenti<m, 
yet  no  man  was  a  keener  and  more  accurate  observer  of  the 
blemishes  of  others  ;  heme  his  book  abonndM  with  sanrastic  wit 
and  satirieal  expi-vssion.  Yet  tbuugli  hiN  jiurti-aits  are  some- 
times gnitcsque  and  overcharged,  fivm  misinformation,  from 
melanrlidly,  from  infirmity,  and  from  peculiarity  of  humour ; 
in  general  it  must  be  allowed  that  they  an^  draun  from  the 
Itle,  and  conformable  to  the  idea  given  by  eotempttrary  wri- 
ters.  HLs  character  of  pope  Clement  the  seventh,  Paul  the 
Uiird.  and  his  bastard  son  Pier  Luigi ;  Francis  the  first  and 
bin  favoui-tte  mistress,  Madam  d'Estampcs  ;  Cusmo,  duke  of 
Florence,  and  his  duchess,  with  many  others,  are  touched  by 
the  hand  of  a  master. 

Genera!  history  cannot  descend  to  minute  details  of  the 

domestic   life   and  private  traosartwiis.  the  passions,    and 

foibles  of  great  personages  ;  but  these  give  truer  i-epn'senta- 

'  tioiiH  of  their  characters  than  all  the  elegant  and  labonrcd 

compositions  of  poets  and  histonans. 

To  some  a  register  of  the  actions  of  a  statuary  may  seem 
a  heap  of  uninteresting  occurrences :  but  the  discerning  v  ill 
not  disdain  the  efibrts  of  a  jtuwerful  mind,  hecauw  the  writer 
18  not  ennobled  by  birlli  or  dignified  by  station. 

The  man  who  raiseH  himself  by  consummate  merit  in  his 
profession  to  the  notice  of  princes,  who  converses  with  them 
tn  a  language  dictated  by  Iionest  freedom,  who  scniplcs  not 
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to  tell  them  those  tratiui  which  thqr  inii§t  despur  tohear  frai 
courtiers  and  favourites,  from  minions  and  parasites,  is  a  boU 
leveller  of  dinilnctions  in  the  conrts  ci  powerful  monarchs. 
Genius  is  the  parent  of  truth  and  courage ;  and  these^  united^ 
dread  no  opposition* 

The  Tuscan  language  is  greatlj-  admired  jfbr  its  elqpaace^ 
and  the  meanest  inhabitants  of  Florence  qpfak  a  dialect  which 
the  rest  of  Italy  are  proud  to  imitate.  The  style  of  CeUbUt 
though  plain  and  familiar,  is  vigorous  and  energetic  He 
possesses,  to  an  uncommon  degree,  strength  of  expressioa, 
and  rapidity  of  fancy.  Dr.  Nugent  seems  to  haye  carefblfy 
studied  bis  author,  and  to  have  translated  him  with  ease  aad 
freedom,  as  well  as  trufli  and  fidelity.* 

*  Dr.  Nurent't  tranahtion  was  publiahed  in  177t«  tvo  vob.  Svo.  by  T. 
nariet.  This  articl«»  which  ww  fint  inserted  in  Dr.  Johnaon't  worica  b  v  ^ 
John  Hawkini,  I  am  unwilling  to  diiturb,  although  it  haa  very  little  of  the 
Doctor's  manner.  It  ia  not  noticed  by  Mr.  BotweU  in  hia  **  Cbronolqpcal 
Catalogue"  of  Dr.  Johnaon'a  proae  works.  G. 
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MONS.  CROUSAZ  AND  MR.  WARBUKTOK, 
oir  Tn  ivBixcT  ot 

MR.  POPE'S  ESSAY  ON  MAN. 

In  t  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Geatlenaii^  IfigAthic^ 

Vol.  nn.  1743. 


Mr*  Urban, 

It  would  not  be  fbund  nsdess  in  tlie  learned  world,  if  in 
written  contruversiesy  as  in  oral  disputations,  a  moderator 
could  be  selected,  wbo  might  in  some  degree  superintend  tiie 
debate,  restrain  all  needless  excursions,  repress  all  personal 
reflections,  and  at  last  recapitulate  the  arguments  on  each 
side ;  and  who>  though  he  should  not  assume  the  prorince 
of  deciding  the  question,  might  at  least  exhibit  it  in  its  true 
state. 

This  reflection  arose  in  my  mind  upon  Ihe  consideration  of 
Mr.  Crousaz's  Commentary  on  the  Essay  on  Man,  and  Mr. 
Warburton's  answer  to  it  The  importance  of  the  subject, 
file  reputation  and  abilities  of  the  controvertists,  and  per- 
haps  the  ardour  with  which  each  has  endeavoured  to  support 
his  cause,  have  made  an  attempt  of  this  kind  necessary  for 
ttkt  information  of  the  gpreatest  number  of  Mr.  Pope's  readers. 

Among  the  duties  of  a  moderator,  I  have  mentioned  that  of 
recalling  the  disputants  to  the  subject,  and  cutting  off  the  ex- 
crescences of  a  debate,  which  Mr.  Crousaz  will  not  suffer  to 
be  long  unemployed,  and  the  repression  of  personal  invec- 
tives mkich  have  not  been  very  carefully  avoided  on  either 
part :  and  are  less  excusable,  because  it  has  not  been  proved^ 
that  either  tte  poe^  or  his  commentator,  wrote  witti  any  other 
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design  than  that  of  promoting  happiness  by  cultivatii^  rea- 
son andpiety. 

Mr.  Warburton  has  indeed  so  much  depressed  the  charac- 
ter of  his  adversary,  that  before  I  consider  the  controversy 
between  them,  I  think  it  necessai7  to  exhibit  some  specimens 
of  Mr.  Crousaz's  sentiments,  by  which  it  will  probably  be 
shown,  that  he  is  far  from  deserving  cither  indignation  or 
contempt  '■  that  his  notions  are  just,  though  they  are  some- 
times introduced  without  necessity  ;  and  defended  when  they 
are  not  opposed  ;  and  that  his  abilities  and  parts  are  such  ai 
may  entitle  him  to  reverence  from  those  who  think  his  criti- 
cisms superfluous. 

In  page  thirty-five  of  the  English  translation,  he  exhibits 
an  observation  wl^ich  every  writer  ought  to  impress  upon  bis 
mind,  and  which  may  afford  a  sufficient  apology  for  his  com- 
mentary. 

On  tiie  notion  of  a  ruling  passion  he  offers  this  remark : 
^^  Nothing  so  much  hinders  men  from  obtaining  a  complete 
victory  ever  their  ruling  passion,  as  that  all  the  advantages 
gained  in  their  days  of  retreat,  by  just  and  sober  reflections, 
whether  struck  out  by  their  own  minds,  or  boiTowcd  fi-om 
good  books,  or  from  the  convei*sation  of  men  of  merit,  are  de- 
stroyed in  a  few  moments  hy  a  free  intercourse  and  acquaint- 
ance \*ith  lihertines  ;  and  thus  the  work  is  to  be  begun  anew. 
A  gamester  resolves  to  leave  off  play,  by  whirli  he  finds  his 
health  impaired,  his  family  ruined,  and  Ids  passions  inflamed ; 
in  this  resolution  he  persists  a  few  days,  but  soon  yields  to  an 
invitation  which  will  give  his  prevailing  inclination  an  oppor- 
tunity of  reviving  in  all  its  force.  The  case  is  the  same  with 
other  men ;  but  is  reason  to  be  charged  Mith  these  calamities 
and  follies,  or  rather  the  man  who  refuses  to  listen  to  its 
voice  in  opposition  to  impertinent  solicitations  ?" 

On  the  means  recommended  for  the  attainment  of  happi- 
ness, he  obsei*A'es,  ^^that  the  abilities  which  our  Maker  has 
given  us,  and  the  internal  and  external  advantages  with 
which  he  has  invested  us,  are  of  two  very  different  kinds ; 
those  of  one  kind  are  bestowed  in  common  upon  us  and  the 
brute  creation,  but  the  other  exalts  us  far  above  other  ani- 
mals. To  disregard  any  of  these  gifts  would  be  ingi-atitude; 
but  to  neglect  tliose  of  greater  excellence,  to  go  no  farther 
than  the  gross  satisfactions  of  sense,  and  the  functions  of 
mere  animal  life,  would  be  a  far  greater  crime.  We  are 
formed  by  our  Ci*eator  capable  of  acquiring  knowledge,  and 
regulating  our  conduct  by  reasonable  rules ;  it  is  therefore 
our  dut^'  to  cultivate  our  undei*standings  and  exalt  our  vir- 
tues. We  need  but  make  the  experiment  to  find,  that  the 
greatest  pleasures  will  arise  from  such  endeavours. 
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"  It  is  trifling  to  allego,  in  opposition  to  tbis  truth,  that 
knowledge  cannot  be  acquired,  nor  virtue  pumued,  without 
toil  and  efibrts.  and  that  all  efforts  produce  fatigue.  God  I'e- 
quires  notliing  diNproportioncd  to  tlic  powers  he  ban  given^ 
and  in  the  exercise  of  those  powers  coiisiNts  tlie  highest  satis- 
faction. 

"  Toil  and  weariness  are  the  eSectfl  of  vanity  i  when  a  man 
has  formed  a  design  of  cxcTlling  others  in  merit  he  ts  dis- 
quieted by  their  advances,  and  leaves  nothing  unattemptcd, 
tiiat  he  may  step  before  them ;  this  occasions  a  thousund  un- 
reasonable emotions,  which  Justly  bring  their  punislmient 
alonft  with  theiu. 

"  But  let  a  man  Ntudy  and  labour  to  cultivate  and  improve 
his  ahilitie>i  in  the  eye  of  his  Maker,  anri  with  the  prospect 
of  his  appr-ihation  ;  let  him  attentively  reQect  on  tlie  infinite 
value  of  tliat  approbation,  and  the  highest  encomiums  tiiat 
men  can  bextow  will  vanish  into  nothing  at  tiie  comparison. 
When  we  lixe  in  this  mann^,  we  find  that  we  live  for  a  great 
and  gloiHous  end. 

*'  When  this  is  our  frame  of  mind,  we  find  it  no  longer  dif- 
ficult to  restrain  Dursehex  in  the  gratifications  of  eating  and 
drinking,  tlic  most  grosn  enjoyments  of  sense.  We  take  what 
is  necessary  to  preserve  health  and  vigour,  but  arc  not  to 
give  ourselves  up  to  pleasui-es  that  weaken  the  attention,  and 
dull  the  understanding." 

And  the  true  sense  of  Mr.  Pope's  assertion,  that  fV/uttmer 
U.  is  right,  and  I  believe  the  nenae  in  wliich  it  was  tvTitten, 
is  thus  explained  :  "  A  sacred  and  adorable  order  is  establish- 
•d  in  the  government  of  mankind.  Thette  are  certain  and 
unvaried  truths :  he  that  seelis  God,  and  makes  it  his  happi- 
ness to  live  in  obedience  to  him.  shall  obtain  what  lie  endea- 
vourH  after,  in  a  degree  far  above  his  present  comprehension. 
He  that  turns  his  back  u]ton  his  Creator,  neglects  to  obey 
him,  »nd  perseveres  in  his  disobedience,  shall  obtain  no  otiier 
happiness  than  he  can  receive  from  enjoyments  of  liis  own 
procuring :  void  of  satisfaction,  weary  of  life,  wasted  by  empty 
careN.  and  remorses  equally  harassing  and  just,  he  will  ex- 
perience tlic  certain  consequences  of  liis  own  choice.  Thua 
will  justice  and  goodness  resume  their  empire,  and  that  or- 
der be  restored  whicrii  men  have  broken." 

I  am  afraid  of  wearying  you  or  your  readers  with  more 
quotations,  but  if  yon  shall  inform  me  that  a  continuation  of 
my  correspondence  will  he  well  received,  I  shall  descend  to 
particular  passages,  show  how  Mr.  Pope  gave  sometimes  oc- 
casion to  mistakes,  and  how  Mr.  Crousaz  was  misled  by  his 
suapicioB  of  the  syitom  of  fatality- 

I  UB|  ur,  yours,  fcc 
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JANUARY  1,  irsr.* 


It  has  always  been  lamented^  that  of  the  little  time  allot- 
ted to  many  much  must  be  spent  upon  superfluities.  Every 
prospect  has  its  obstructions^  wliich  we  must  break  to  enlarge 
our  view ;  ever^  step  of  our  progress  finds  impediments^ 
which,  however  eager  to  go  forward,  we  must  stop  to  remove. 
Even  those  who  profess  to  teach  the  way  to  happiness,  have 
multiplied  our  encumbrances,  and  the  author  of  almost  every 
book  retards  his  instructions  by  a  preface. 

The  writors  of  the  Chronicle  hope  to  be  easily  forgiven, 
though  they  should  not  be  free  from  an  infection  that  hasseiz« 
ed  the  whole  fraternity,  and  instead  of  falling  immediately 
to  their  subjects,  should  detain  the  rcatier  for  a  time  with  an 
account  of  tiie  importance  of  their  dcsig^,  the  extent  of  their 
plan,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  method  which  they  intend  to 
prosecute.  Such  premonitions,  though  not  always  necessary 
when  the  reader  has  the  book  complete  in  his  hand,  and  may 
find  by  his  own  eyes  whatever  can  be  found  in  it  yet  may  be 
more  easily  allowed  to  works  published  gradually  in  succes- 
sive parts,  of  which  the  scheme  can  only  be  so  far  knovm  as 
the  author  shall  think  fit  to  discover  it 

The  paper  which  we  now  invite  the  pubUc  to  add  to  tb« 
papers  with  which  it  is  already  rather  vfrearied  than  satisfied^ 

*Dr.  Johnson  received  the  httable  reward  of  t  guinea  torn  Mr.  Dodaley 
fgr  thii  compontion.    C. 
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r.'insists  of  many  pniis;  some  of  xsliicli  it  has  in  common 
with  otiicr  iJC)-iu(lic:Ll  slii-rts,  and  s«Mie  peculiar  to  itseli*. 

The  first  ili'iiiiimi  mnilc  b}-  the  render  of  a.  journal  is,  tliat 
he  sdhoiild  find  an  arcuralc  iiccoiint  of  foreign  ti'ansactions 
and  domestic  incidents.  This  is  ulways  cxpertcil.  but  this  is 
very  raiely  (H-iformed.  Of  those  writers  who  have  taken 
upon  theniselvi-H  the  task  iif  tutelligrncr,  some  have  given  and 
othcra  have  tixlil  ibeir  aUilities,  whether  small  or  great,  to 
one  or  ollirr  of  the  pai-ties  tliat  divide  us  :  and  without  a  wish 
for  trutli  or  ll>uu^ht  of  derenry,  without  care  of  any  other 
reputation  th:in  tlint  of  aslubborn  adherence  to  their  aJMttora, 
i-at'i-y  i)u  lUe  siinip  tonnr  of  repivst^ntation  thn)U);h  all  the 
vicwsitnilvH  of  i'i:.;htan<l  wriinf;.  neitlier  depressed  by  detec- 
tion, nur  abashed  by  cuufutation.  proud  of  the  hourly  increasn 
of  infamy,  and  ready  to  boast  of  all  the  contninclics  that 
falsehoiid  a:id  Klandcr  may  bring  upon  tlicm,  as  new  proofs 
of  llicir  xoal  and  fitlelity. 

^Vith  these  lierus  we  have  no  ambithni  to  be  numbered; 
we  leave  to  ilic-  coufeissors  of  liiclion  the  merit  of  their  snffer- 
iiigSt  and  are  desiitnis  to  shelter  oursolvcN  under  the  protec* 
lion  of  truth.  That  all  our  faet.s  wilt  he  aiiti'.ciilic,  or  all  our 
reniarkM  just,  v c.  dare  not  venture  to  promise  ;  we  can  irlate 
but  uhut  we  hear,  we  can  imint  out  but  what  wc  sec.  Of 
remote  transactions,  tlic  llrst  accounts  aiv  always  confused, 
and  commimly  cxaggcrateil ;  and  in  domestic  atttiirs,  if  the 
ptiwer  tu  conceal  is  less,  the  interest  to  misrepresent  is  often 
l^reatcr;  and,  what  is  siillirienlly  vexalioiis,  truth  seems  to 
Hy  fi-um  curiosity,  and  as  many  imiuiivrs  pnuluce  many  nar- 
ratives^ Mbalcvcr  engages  Uic]niblica1(entiita,  is  (unnciliatuly 
disguis<-il  by  the  eniliellislnuents  of  fiction.  ^Ve  pi-etend  to 
no  jKKTuliav  )mii.vim'  of  disentangling  contradicliuu.  or  denud- 
ing forgery,  we  ha\e  no  si-lllcd  rorresjioniieuco  with  the 
Antipodes,  nor  maintain  any  spies  in  the  cabinets  of  princes. 
Jlut  as  ue  sliall  always  be  <-oHS<-ious  that  our  mistakes  arc 
in%'oluutary.  we  shall  watrli  the  gradual  tlismveries  of  time. 
and  retract  whatever  we  bate  hastily  and  erroneously  ad- 
vanced. 

In  tlic  narratives  of  the  daily  writers,  cvci-y  M'ader  per- 
ceives somewhat  of  ncatiu'ss  and  parity  wanting,  which  at 
lirst  \'iew  it  seems  easy  to  sapply  :  bnt  it  must  be  eonsideixd 
that  those  passages  must  lie  written  in  haste,  and  that  there 
is  olten  no  other  choice,  but  tliat  tliey  must  want  cither  no- 
velty or  ucctii-acy ;  and  that  as  life  is  very  iinifori>i,  tlic 
affairs  of  one  week  are  so  like  those  of  another,  that  by  any 
attempt  after  variety  of  expreasion,  invention  \\  ould  soon  he 
weai-icil,  and  language  exbaiintcil.    Some  improvements  how- 
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ever  we  hope  to  make ;  and  for  the  rest,  we  think  that,  when 
we  commit  only  common  faults,  we  shall  not  be  excluded 
from  common  indulgence. 

The  accounts  of  prices  of  com  and  stocks  are  to  most  of 
our  readers  of  more  importance  than  nan*ativcs  of  greater 
sound ;  and  as  exactness  is  here  within  the  reach  of  diligence, 
our  readers  may  justly  require  it  from  us. 

Memorials  of  a  private  and  personal  kind,  wiiich  relate 
deaths,  marriages,  and  preferments,  must  always  be  imper- 
fect by  omission,  and  often  erroneous  by  misinformation ; 
but  even  in  these  there  shall  not  be  wanting  care  to  avoid 
mistakes,  or  to  rectify  them  whenever  they  shall  be  found. 

That  part  of  our  work,  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from 
all  others,  is  the  literary  journal,  or  account  of  the  labours 
and  pi'oductions  of  the  learned.  This  was  for  a  long  time 
among  the  deficiencies  of  English  liteiuture ;  but  as  the  ca- 
price of  man  is  always  starting  from  too  little  to  too  much, 
we  have  now,  amongst  other  disturbers  of  human  quiet,  a  nu- 
merous body  of  reviewers  and  i-emarkers. 

Every  art  is  improved  by  the  emulation  of  competitors; 
tliose  who  make  no  advances  towards  excellence,  may  stand 
as  warnings  against  faults.  We  shall  endeavour  to  avoid 
that  petulance  which  treats  with  contempt  whatever  has 
hitherto  been  reputed  sacred.  We  shall  repi*ess  that  elation 
of  malignity,  which  wantons  in  the  cruelties  of  criticism,  and 
not  only  munlers  reputation,  but  murders  it  by  torture. 
Whenever  we  fc^l  ourselves  ignorant^  wc  shall  at  least  be 
modest.  Our  intention  is  not  to  preoccupy  judgment  by 
praise  or  censure,  but  to  gratify  curiosity  by  early  intelli- 
gence, and  to  tell  rather  what  our  authors  have  attempted, 
than  what  they  have  performed.  The  title  of  books  are  ne- 
cessarily short,  and  thei-efore  disclose  but  imperfectly  the 
contents ;  they  ai'c  sometimes  fraudulent,  and  intended  to 
raise  false  expectations.  In  our  account  this  brevity  will  be 
extended,  and  these  frauds,  whenever  they  arc  detected,  will 
be  exposed  ;  for  though  we  write  without  intention  to  injure, 
we  shall  not  suffer  oui'selves  to  be  madepailies  to  deceit. 

If  any  author  shall  transmit  a  summary  of  his  works,  we 
shall  willingly  i*cceive  it;  if  any  literary  anecdote,  or  cu- 
rious obsei*vation,  shall  be  communicated  to  us,  we  will  care- 
fully insert  it  Many  facts  arc  known  and  forgotten,  many 
obscnations  are  made  and  suppressed :  and  e^utertainment  and 
instruction  are  fre^juently  lost^  for  want  of  a  repository  in 
which  they  may  be  conveniently  preserved. 

No  man  can  modestly  pi'omise  what  he  cannot  asccjiain; 
we  hope  for  the  praise  of  knowledge  and  discernment,  but  wr 
riaim  only  that  of  diligence  and  candour. 
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Navigation,  like  other  arts,  has  been  perfected  b^  degrees. 
It  is  not  easy  to  conceiye  that  any  age  oi-  nation  was  without 
sonuR  veflsel.  in  wliirli  rivers  might  be  passed  by  travellers, 
or  lakes  frequcntcti  by  fishermen ;  but  we  have  bo  knowledge 
of  any  ship  IJiat  could  enduro  the  violence  of  the  ocean  before 
the  ark  of  Noalu 

As  the  tradition  of  the  delugi:  has  been  transmitted  to  al- 
most all  the  nations  of  tiie  eartli :  it  must  be  supposed  tJiat 
the  memory  oftlte  means  by  wliicli  Nnah  and  his  family  were 
jHTscrved,  would  be  continued  long  among  their  descondantSt 
and  that  tlie  possibility  of  passing  the  seas  could  never  be 
doubted. 

W  hat  men  know  to  be  practic^k,  a  thousand  motives  will 
incite  them  to  try  ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  from 
the  time  that  the  generations  of  the  postdiluvian  race  spread 
to  tlie  sea  shores,  Uiere  were  always  navigators  Aat  ventured 
upon  the  sea,  though,  pertiaps,  not  willingly  beyond  the  sight 
of  land. 

Uf  tlie  ancient  voyages  little  certain  is  known,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  to  lay  before  the  reader  such  conjectures  as  learned 
men  have  offered  to  the  world.  The  Romans,  by  conquering 
Carthage,  put  a  stop  to  great  part  of  the  trade  of  distant  na- 
tions with  one  another,  and  because  they  thought  only  on  war 
and  couriucHt.  as  their  empire  increased,  commerce  was  dia- 
couragni :  till  under  the  latter  emperors,  ships  seem  to  have 
been  of  little  other  use  tlion  to  transport  soldiers. 

■  A  coUeclion  of  Vciyagrt  iiul  Tnvek,  tcUctcd  FriMn  the  writen  of  til 
nation*,  in  (wcnty  ■m>H  pocket  volume*,  ind  publlilicit  by  Newbenr  i  lo 
tM'ge  whuin,  it  i*  conjectured  tliat  Johnun  drew  up  tfiiicnrinuMdlMrn. 
ed  p«pcr,  vhicb  appeared  in  |hc  flnt  tdIuibp.  i739. 
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Navigation  could  not  be  carried  to  any  great  degree  of 
cci'tainty  without  the  compass,  which  was  unknown  to  the 
ancients.  The  wanderful  quality  by  which  a  needle  op  small 
bar  of  steel,  touched  with  a  loadstone  or  magnet,  and  turning 
freely  by  equilibration  on  a  point,  always  prcser\*cs  the  me- 
ridian, and  directs  its  two  ends  north  and  south,  was  dis- 
covered, accoi-ding  to  the  common  opinion,  in  1299,  by  John 
Gola,  of  Amalfi,  a  town  in  Italy. 

From  this  time  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  navigation 
made  continual,  though  slow  improvements,  which  the  con- 
fusion and  barbarity  of  the  times,  and  the  want  of  commani- 
cation  between  ordei*s  of  men  so  distant  as  sailors  and  monks, 
hindered  from  being  distinctly  and  successively  recorded. 

It  seems,  however,  that  the  sailoi-s  still  wanted  eitlier 
knowledge  or  courage,  for  they  continued  for  two  centuries 
to  creep  along  the  coast,  and  considered  every  headland  as. 
anpassable,  which  I'an  far  into  the  sea,  and  against  which 
the  waves  broke  with  uncommon  agitation. 

The  first  who  is  known  to  have  formed  the  design  of  new 
discoveries,  or  the  first  who  had  jmwer  to  execute  his  pur- 
poses, was  Dou  Henry  the  fifth,  son  of  John,  the  first  king 
of  Porttigal,  and  Philipina,  sister  of  Ueniy  the  fourth  of  Eng- 
land. Don  Henry,  having  attended  his  father  to  the  conquest 
of  Ceuta,  olitained,  l)y  rouversatioii  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  continent,  some  accounts  of  the  interior  kingdoms  and 
southern  coast  of  Alrica ;  which,  tliough  rude  and  indistinct, 
wei^c  sufliriont  to  raise  his  curiosity,  and  con\ince  him,  tliat 
there  ^^ere  countries  yet  unknown  and  worthy  of  discovery. 

He  therefore  equipped  some  small  vessels,  and  commanded 
that  they  should  pass  as  far  as  they  could  along  that  coast  of 
Africa  which  looked  upon  the  givat  Atlantic  ocean,  the  im- 
mensity of  which  struck  the  groSs  and  unskilful  navigators 
of  those  times  with  terror  and  amazement.  He  was  notable 
to  communicate  his  own  ardour  to  his  seamen,  who  pniceeded 
vei7  slowly  in  the  new  attempt ;  each  was  afraid  to  venture 
much  farther  than  he  tliat  went  befoi-e  him,  and  ten  years 
were  spent  before  they  had  advanced  beyond  Bajador,  so  call- 
ed from  its  progression  into  the  ocean,  and  the  circuit  by 
which  it  must  be  doubled.  The  opposition  of  this  promon- 
tory to  tlie  course  of  the  sea,  produced  a  violent  current  and 
high  waves,  into  which  they  durst  not  venture,  and  which 
they  had  not  yet  knowledge  enough  to  avoid  by  standing  off 
from  the  land  into  the  open  sea. 

The  prince  was  desirous  to  know  something  of  the  coun- 
tries that  lay  beyond  tliis  formidable  cape,  and  sent  two  com- 
manders, named  John  Gonzales  Zarco,  and  Tristran  Vaz. 
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io  1418,  to  pass  beynnd  Bajadort  and  survey  the  coa.st  ijcliinil 
it.  Thiey  were  cauglit  by  a  tempest,  which  ili*uve  thoin  out 
into  tlie  unknown  ocean,  where  they  expected  l<>  jicrish  by 
the  violence  of  the  wind,  or  perliaps  to  wander  forever  in  this 
botindlosii  deep.  At  last,  in  liie  luidMt  of  their  despair,  they 
found  a  small  island,  where  they  sheltered  thcinscives,  aud 
which  the  sense  of  their  deliverance  disposed  them  to  call 
Puerto  Santo,  or  the  Holy  Haven. 

When  they  returned  with  an  account  of  tliis  new  island, 
Ucnry  pei-fonaed  a  public  act  of  thanksgiving,  and  Kcut  them 
a^in  wiih  seeds  and  cattle;  uiid  we  arc  told  by  the  Spanish 
historian,  that  tliey  set  two  rabbits  on  shore,  w  hich  increased 
so  murh  in  a  few  years,  that  tiiey  di-ove  away  the  inhabitants, 
by  destruyine  their  corn  and  plants,  and  wei-c  suffered  to  en- 
joy the  island  without  0)))>ositiori. 

In  the  second  or  third  voyage  to  Puerto  Santo,  for  authors 
do  not  agree  which,  a  tliird  captain,  railed  Ferello,  was  join- 
etl  to  the  two  former.  As  tliey  looked  round  the  island  upon 
the  ocean,  they  saw  at  a  distance  sometliing  which  tliey  look 
lor  a  cloud,  till  they  peireived  that  it  did  not  change  its  place. 
They  directed  their  course  towards  it,  and,  in  1419.  discov- 
ered another  island  covered  with  trees,  which  they  therefore 
called  Madera,  or  the  Isle  of  Wood. 

Madera  was  given  to  Vaz  or  Zarco.  who  set  fire  to  tlie 
woods,  which  arc  reported  by  Sauza  to  haw  burnt  fur  seven 
years  togctlier,  and  to  have  wasted,  till  want  of  wood  was 
the  greatest  inconvenience  of  the  place.  But  gMcn  wood  is 
not  very  apt  to  burn,  and  the  heavy  rains  which  fell  in  thost^ 
countries  must  surely  have  extinguished  the  conflagration, 
were  it  ever  so  violent. 

There  was  yet  little  progress  made  upon  the  southern  coast, 
and  Henry's  project  was  treated  as  chimerical  by  many  of 
his  countrymen.  At  last  Gilianes.  in  1438,  passed  the  dreail- 
ful  cape,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Dajador,  and  caroe 
back,  to  the  wonder  of  the  nation. 

In  two  voyages  more,  made  in  the  two  following  years, 
they  passed  forty-two  leagues  farther,  and  in  the  latter,  twit 
men  with  horses  being  set  on  shore,  wandered  over  the  coun- 
try, and  found  nineteen  men,  whom,  according  to  the  savage 
manners  of  tliat  age,  tlicy  attacked ;  th^  natives  having  jave- 
lins, wounded  one  of  the  Portuguese,  and  rrceivea  some 
wounds  from  them.  At  the  nioutii  of  a  river  tliey  found  sea- 
wolves  in  great  numbers,  and  brought  home  many  of  their 
skins,  which  were  much  esteemed. 

Antonio  Gonzales,  who  bad  been  one  of  the  associates  of 
Oilianes,  was  seut  again,  in  1440,  to  bring  back  a  cai^  of 
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Ihc  skins  of  sea- wolves.  He  was  followed  in  another  ship  by 
Nunno  Tristan.  They  now  wero  of  strength  siifBcient  to 
vcntnro  upon  violence;  they  thci-eforo  landed,  and  without 
rithcr  right  or  provocation,  made  all  whom  tliey  seized  their 
prisoners,  and  brought  tliem  to  Portiiga],  wi^h  great  coa- 
iuendations  both  from  the  prince  and  tlie  nation. 

Henry  now  began  to  please  himself  with  the  soccess  of  his 
projects^  and  as  one  of  his  purposes  was  the  conversion  ef 
infidels,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  impart  his  nndertaking  t» 
tlie  pope,  and  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rity. To  this  end  Fernando  Lopez  d*Azvedo  was  despatched 
to  Rome,  who  related  to  the  pope  and  cardinals  the  great 
designs  of  Henry,  and  magnified  his  zeal  for  the  propagation 
of  religion.  The  pope  was  pleased  with  the  narrative,  and 
by  a  formal  bull  conferred  upon  the  crown  of  Portugal  all 
the  countries  which  should  be  discovered  as  £ar  as  India, 
together  with  India  itself,  and  granted  several  privileges  and 
indulgences  to  the  churches  which  Henry  had  built  in  his  new 
rt'gions,  and  to  the  men  engaged  in  the  navigation  for  dis- 
covery. By  this  bull,  all  other  princes  were  forbidden  to 
encroach  upon  the  conquests  of  the  Portuguese,  on  pain  of 
I  be  censures  incurred  by  the  crime  of  usurpation. 

The  approbation  of  the  pope,  tlie  sight  of  men  whose  man- 
ners and  appearance  were  so  different  from  those  of  Euro- 
peans, and  tbe  ho|)e  of  gain  from  golden  regions,  which  has 
been  always  tlie  gi*eat  incentive  to  hazard  and  rtiscovwy,  now 
began  to  opei^ate  with  full  force.  The  desire  of  riches  and  of 
dominion,  which  is  yet  more  pleasing  to  the  fancy,  filled  the 
courts  of  the  Portuguese  prince  with  innimierable  std venturers 
from  very  distant  paris  of  Eurojie.  Some  wanted  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  searcii  after  new  countries,  and  some  to  be 
>3ettled  in  those  which  lia<l  bei*n  already  found. 

Communities  now  began  to  be  animated  by  the  spirit  of 
enterprise^  and  many  associations  wei-e  formed  for  the  equip- 
me!it  of  ships,  an<l  tlie  acquisition  of  the  riches  of  distant 
regions,  which  ]>erlia]>s  wejv  always  supposed  to  be  more 
ncaltliy,  as  more  remote.  These  undertakers  agreed  to  pay 
the  prince  a  fifth  part  of  the  pi*ofit,  sometimes  a  greater 
share^  and  sent  out  the  arinam«»nt  at  their  own  expense. 

The  city  of  Lagos  was  the  first  that  carrie4l  on  this  design 
by  contribution.  The  inhabitants  fitted  out  six  vessels,  nnder 
the  command  of  Lucarot,  one  of  the  prince's  household,  and 
soon  after  fo!ii*tcen  more  wen*  furnished  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, under  the  same  commander ;  to  those  were  added  many 
belonging  to  private  men,  so  tliat  in  a  short  time  twenty-six 
sliins  put  to  sea  in  quest  of  whatever  fortune  should  present 
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The  fi]ii|is  of  Lagwj  were  snon  oepaiitted  by  Toiil  weather, 
iUid  the  rcNU  takinf;  each  its  own  ronrxe,  ntoppcd  at  diflTcrcnt 
pu'tH  of  the  Afrirau  coast,  from  Cape  Blunoo  to  Cape  Verd. 
Some  ul'  thrm.  in  1444,  ancliorrd  at  Gonirrii,  one  of  tiie 
Canaries,  where  they  were  kindly  tivateil  by  tlic  inliabitants, 
who  took  theui  into  tlicir  Ncr^icc  against  tiic  i>Pop)D  of  the 
Isle  of  Palma.  with  wlioni  tlu-y  were  at  war ;  hut  the  Portu- 
tiiguese  at  their  return  to  Goiiiera,  not  bring  made  so  rich  as 
they  expected,  fell  upon  their  friends,  in  contempt  of  all  the 
laws  of  boNpitality  and  stipulations  of  alliance,  and,  making 
serer.il  of  tlit^in  pri.sonera  and  slaveji,  set  sail  for  Lisbon. 

The  Canariesj  are  HupjKisvd  to  iiavc  been  known,  howerer 
imperfectly,  to  the  ancients ;  but  in  the  confusion  of  the  sub* 
se(]ucnt  ages  they  wciw  lost  aiwl  forgotten,  till  about  the  year 
134(1,  the  Bisrayners  found  Lucai-ot.  and  invading  it,  (for  to 
find  a  new  couiilry  and  itivado  it  has  alw  ays  been  the  same,) 
brought  away  seventy  captives  anil  some  commodities  of  the 
place.  l.ouiade  la  Cerdn.  count  of  Climnont,  of  the  blood 
royal  both  of  France  and  tipnin,  nepliew  of  Jolm  ric  la  Cerda. 
who  called  himself  the  Priii(^«  of  Fortune^  had  once  a  mind 
to  settle  in  those  islands,  andapplyingbimsclf  firatto  theking 
of  Arragon,  am)  Uien  to  Clement  VI.  was  by  the  pope  crowned 
at  Avignon,  king  of  the  Canaries,  on  condition  that  he  should 
reduce  them  to  the  true  religion  ;  but  tlte  prince  altered  his 
mind,  and  went  into  France  to  serve  against  the  English. 
The  kings  both  of  Castile  and  I'oitiigal.  though  they  did  not 
oppose  tJie  papal  grant,  yet  complained  of  it.  us  made  without 
tbeir  knowledge,  and  iu  contravention  of  their  rights. 

The  first  settlement  in  the  Cannries,  wa<t  made  by  John  de 
Betancour,  a  French  gentleman,  for  whom  liis  kinsman. 
Robin  rie  ll)-a<|uement,  adniintl  of  France,  begged  them  witli 
the  title  of  king,  from  Henry  the  magnificent  of  Castile,  to 
whom  he  bad  done  eminent  9er\-ices.  John  made  himself 
master  of  some  of  tiie  isles,  but  could  never  conquer  the  gnmtl 
Canary ;  and  liaving  spent  all  that  he  had.  went  back  to 
Kurope,  leaving  his  nephew.  Miissiot  de  Betancour,  to  take 
care  of  his  new  dominion.  Massiot  had  a  quarrel  with  the 
vicar  general,  and  was  likewise  disgusted  by  the  long  ab- 
sence of  his  uncle,  whom  the  French  king  detained  in  hi» 
iiervice,  and  being  able  to  keep  his  ground  no  longer,  he. 
transferred  his  rights  to  Don  Henr]',  in  exchange  for  some 
districts  in  the  Madera,  nhere  ho  settled  his  family. 

Don  Henry,  when  he  had  purcliased  tlioso  islands,  sent 
thither,  in  14-^4,  two  tliou sand  five  hundred  foot,  and  ui  hun- 
dred and  twenty  horse ;  but  tlie  array  wu  too  namerous  to 
be  maintained  by  the  conntrj'.    The  king  of  Cutile  after 
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wai'ds  claimed  ttiein«  as  conquered  by  his  subjects  unAtr 
Betancour,  and  under  llie  crown  of  Castile  by  fealty  and 
homage ;  bis  claim  was  allowed,  and  the  Canaries  were  re- 
signed. 

it  was  tlie  C4)nstant  practice  of  IIeni*y's  navigators,  yrhok 
they  stopped  at  a  desert  island,  to  land  cattle  upon  it  and 
leave  them  to  breed«  whei-c,  neitlior  wanting  room  nor  foody 
they  multiplied  very  fast,  and  furnished  a  very  commodious 
supply  to  those  who  came  afterwards  to  the  same  place. 
This  was  imitated  in  sonic  dogi*ee  by  Anson,  at  the  isle  of 
Juan  Femandes. 

The  islands  of  Madera*  lie  not  only  filled  with  inhabitantAt 
assisted  by  artificers  of  every  kind,  but  pi*ocured  such  plants 
as  seemed  likely  to  flourish  in  that  climate,  and  intitNiiiced 
sugar  canes  and  vines,  wliich  afterwai*ds  produced  a  very 
large  revenue. 

The  ti-ade  of  Africa  now  began  to  be  profitable,  but  a  great 
part  of  the  gain  ai*ose  fi'om  the  sale  of  slaves,  who  wei-e  an- 
nuallv  brouglit  into  Portugal,  by  hundreds,  as  Lafitau  relates, 
and  witiiout  any  appeai*ancc  of  indignation  or  compassion : 
they  likewise  imported  gold  dust  in  such  quantities,  that  Al- 
phonsus  V.  coined  it  into  a  new  sihtics  of  money,  called 
Cnisades,  which  is  sfill  continued  in  Portugal. 

In  time  they  made  their  way  along  the  south  roast  of  Af- 
rica, eastward  to  the  country  of  the  negros  wliom  they 
found  living  in  tents,  without  any  political  institutions  sup- 
poii;ing  life  witii  veiy  little  labour,  by  the  milk  of  their  kinc, 
and  millet,  to  which  those  who  inhabited  thr  coast  added  fish 
dried  in  tlie  sun.  Having  never  seen  the  natives  or  heard  of 
tlie  arts  of  Europe,  they  gazed  with  astonishment  on  the  ships 
when  they  approached  tlieir  coasts,  sometinus  thinking  them 
birds,  and  sometimes  fishes,  arconling  as  t!»cir  sails  were 
spivad  or  lowei'ed ;  and  sometimes  conceiving  them  to  be 
only  phantoms,  wliirh  played  to  and  fro  in  the  ocean.  Such 
is  the  account  given  by  the  historian,  perhaps  with  too  much 
prejudice  against  a  negro*s  understanding  ;  who,  though  be 
might  well  wonder  at  the  bulk  and  swiftness  of  the  first  ship, 
would  scarcely  conceive  it  to  be  either  a  bird  or  a  fish  :  but 
having  seen  many  bodies  floating  in  the  water,  would  think 
it,  what  it  really  is,  a  large  boat ;  and  if  he  had  no  know- 
ledge of  any  means  by  which  separate  pieces  of  timber  way 
be  joined  togetlier,  would  form  very  wild  notions  conceming 
its  construction,  or  perhaps  suppose  it  to  be  a  hollow  trunk 
of  a  tiTc  fi-om  some  country  where  trees  grow  to  a  much 
greater  height  and  thickness  than  in  his  own. 

IV hen  the  Portuguese  came  to  land,  tliey  inci-eased  the 
astonishment  of  the  poor  inhabitants^  who  saw  men  clad  in 
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imtit  with  thunder  and  lightning  in  their  hands.  They  did 
not  understand  each  otiier,  and  signn  are  a  vv^ry  imperfect 
mudeof  cammunication,  eventomen  of  more  knowledge  than 
the  negroH.  80  that  they  could  not  easily  negotiate  or  traflBc; 
at  Inst  the  Portuguese  laid  hands  on  (tome  of  them  to  carry 
them  liome  for  a  finmple ;  and  their  dre&d  and  amazement 
were  raised,  says  Lafltau,  to  the  highest  pitch,  when  the  Eu- 
ropeans fired  ther  cannons  and  muskets  among  them,  and  they 
(taw  their  companions  fall  dead  at  their  feet,  without  any 
enemy  at  hand,  or  any  visible  cause  of  their  destruction. 

On  what  occasion,  or  for  what  purpose,  cannons  and  mus- 
kets were  discharged  among  a  people  liarmless  and  secure,  by 
dtrangers  who  without  any  light  visited  their  coast,  it  is  not 
thought  necessary  to  inform  us.  The  Portuguese  could  fear 
nothing  from  them,  and  had  tlierrfore  no  adequatr  provoca- 
tion ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  believe  hut  that  tliey  mur- 
dered the  negros  in  wanton  merriment,  perhaps  only  to  try 
how  many  a  volley  would  destroy,  or  what  would  be  the  con- 
sternHtion  of  those  that  should  escape.  We  are  openly  told, 
that  they  had  the  less  scriijde  coticerning  their  treatment  of 
the  savage,  people,  because  they  scarcely  considered  them  as 
distinct  ft-om  beasti;  and  indeed  the  practice  of  all  the  Euro- 
pean nations,  and  among  others  of  the  English  barbai-ians  that 
cultivate  the  southern  islands  of  Amoriia,  proves,  that  this 
opinion,  however  absunl  andfixdish,  however  wicked  and  in- 
jurious still  continues  to  prevail.  Interest  ami  pride  harden 
the  heart,  and  it  is  in  vain  to  dispute  against  avarice  and 
power. 

By  these  practices  the  first  discoverers  alienated  the  na^ 
tires  from  tliein  :  and  whenever  a  ship  appeared,  every  one 
that  could  fly  betook  himself  to  the  mountains  and  the  woods, 
so  that  nothing  was  to  be  got  more  than  they  could  steal ; 
they  sometimes  surprised  a  few  fishers,  and  made  them  slaves, 
and  did  what  they  could  to  oBcnd  the  negros,  and  enrich 
themselves.  This  practice  of  robbery  continued  till  some  of 
the  negros  who  had  been  enslaved  learned  the  language  of 
Portu^.  so  ns  to  be  able  to  interpret  for  their  countrymen, 
and  one  John  Fernandez  applied  himself  to  the  negro  tongue. 

From  tliis  time  began  something  like  a  i-egular  traffic,  such 
as  can  subsist  between  nations  where  all  the  power  is  on  one 
side  :  and  a  factory  was  settled  in  the  isle  of  Ai-guin,  under 
the  protection  of  a  fort  Tlie  profit  of  this  new  trade  was 
assigned  for  a  certain  term  to  Fernando  Gomez  :  which  seems 
to  be  ihe  common  method  of  establishing  a  trade  that  Is  yet  too 
small  to  engage  the  care  of  a  nation,  and  can  only  be  en- 
larged by  that  attention  vfaich  u  hvatowed  bv  private  men 

Vol.  I.—*  U 
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upon  private  advantage.     Gromez  continaed  the  discoveries  19 
Cape  Catherine,  two  degrees  and  a  half  beyond  the  line. 

In  tlie  latter  part  of  the  i-eign  of  Alphonso  V.  the  ardovr  of 
discovery  was  somewhat  intermitted,  and  all  commercial  en- 
terprises were  interrupted  by  the  ^"ars  in  which  he  wa«  en- 
gaged with  >  ariou^  success.  But  John  II.  wIh>  succeeded, 
being  fully  convinced  both  of  the  lionour  and  advantage  of 
extending  his  dominions  in  countries  hitherto  unknown,  proee^ 
cuted  the  designs  of  Pi*ince  Henry  with  the  utmost  vigour, 
and  in  a  short  time  added  to  his  other  titles,  tiiat  of  king  of 
Guinea  and  of  the  coast  of  Africa. 

In  1463,  in  tiie  thii*d  year  of  the  i-cign  of  John  II.  died 
prince  Henry,  tlie  first  cncouragcr  of  remote  navigation,  by 
whose  incitemtint.  patronage,  and  example,  distant  nations 
have  been  made  acquainted  with  each  ether,  unknown  coun- 
tries have  been  brought  into  general  view,  and  the  power  of 
Europe  has  been  extt^uded  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  world. 
What  mankind  has  lost  and  gained  by  the  gei^ius  and  de- 
signs of  this  prince,  it  would  be  long  to  compare,  and 
very  difficult  to  estinuite.  Much  knowledge  has  been  ac- 
quired, and  much  cruelty  been  committed  :  tlie  belief  of  reli- 
gion has  been  very  little  peopagatcd,  and  its  laws  have  been 
outrageously  and  enormously  violated.  The  Europeans  have 
scarcely  visited  any  coast,  but  to  gratify  avarice,  and  ex- 
tend corruption ;  to  arrogate  dominion  \\  ithout  right,  and 
practice  cruelty  without  incentive.  Happy  had  it  then  been  for 
the  oppressed,  if  the  designs  of  Henry  had  slept  in  his  bosom, 
and  sui*ely  more  happy  for  the  oppressors.  But  there  is  rea- 
son to  hope  that  out  of  so  much  evil  good  may  sometimes  b^ 
produced  ;  and  that  the  light  of  the  gos]H*l  will  at  last  illumi- 
nate the  sands  of  Africa,  and  the  deserts  of  America,  though 
its  progress  cannot  but  be  slow,  when  it  is  so  much  obstructed 
by  the  lives  of  Christians. 

The  death  of  Henry  did  not  inteiTupt  the  progress  of  king 
John,  who  was  very  strict  in  liis  injunctions,  not  only  i» 
make  discoveries,  but  to  secui'c  possession  of  the  countries 
that  were  found.  The  pr.ictice  of  the  first  navigators  was 
only  to  raise  a  cross  upon  the  coast,  and  to  carve  upon  trees 
the  device  of  Don  Henry,  the  name  which  they  thought  it 

{>roper  to  give  to  the  iftw  coast<,  and  any  other  information, 
or  those  that  might  happen  to  follow  them ;  but  now  they 
began  to  erect  piles  of  stone  with  a  cross  on  tlic  top,  and  cn- 
gi-aved  on  the  stone  the  arms  of  Portugal,  the  name  of  the 
king,  and  of  tbe  commander  of  the  ship,  with  the  day  and 
year  of  the  discfivery.  This  was  accounted  sufHcient  to  prove 
their  claim  to  the  new  lands ;  which  might  be  pleaded  with 
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(iisucc  I'liDii^li  ii^:iins(  any  otlior  Riimpoans.  and  tlio  inglila 
ul'  till-  original  iiihahilaiilN  wno  never  taken  into  notice.  Of 
tlie«f  stone  tvrorih,  nine  iii«it  weiv  oiTrted  in  the  reign  of 
king  Julm,  along  tiic  coiisl  ol"  Africa,  as  far  as  the  Cape  of 
(inittl  |]it{H'. 

'I'lie  fortiTss  in  the  isle  »t  Ari^iii  was  fiiiis)ic<l.  and  it  was 
fmmd  necessary  l(»  iiiiild  another  at  S.  Ueorsrode  la  Mina.  a 
few  deRrees  north  of  llie  line,  to  si-cuiv  the  ti-ade  of  gold  liujrt, 
which  was  ciiiefly  carried  on  at  that  place.  For  tliis  pur- 
pose a  llccf  \v;\H  fitted  out  often  large  and  thi-ee  smaller  ves- 
sels, fiTij;!itcil  witli  materials  for  building  the  foi-t,  and  *ith 
pro\)sji)ns  and  nininiinition  fur  six  hnndred  men.  of  whom 
line  hitfiilivd  were  workmen  .ind  labourei-s.  Father  Lafitan 
relates,  in  very  particulate  terms  that  tliese  sUips  carried 
licwn  stones,  bricks,  and  timber,  lor  the  fort,  so  that  nothing 
ivinained  hnt  harely  to  rrri-t  it.  He  tines  nut  seem  to  consi- 
der liow  small  a  fort  could  be  made  onl  of  tbe  lading  of  ten 
ships, 

'riie  command  of  this  fleet  was  given  to  Don  Diego 
d'Azanibm-,  vihosct  sail  December  II.  l-ltil,  and  reaching  La 
Mitia.  January  I'.i.  1482,  gave  immediate  notice  of  his  ar- 
rival 1o  Caramansa,  a  [tetty  ]»ritico  of  that  part  of  the  conn- 
try,  whom  he  very  earnestly  iiniled  to  an  immediate  confer- 
ence. 

Having  receivwl  a  message  of  civilily  fnnn  the  negro  chief, 
he  landed,  and  chose  a  insing  frronnd,  jn-oper  for  liis  intended 
fortress,  on  w  hich  he  platiteil  a  banner  with  the  arms  of  Por- 
tugal, and  took  possession  in  the  name  of  bin  master.  lie 
then  raised  an  altar  at  the  foot  of  a  great  f  itc.  on  which  mass 
WAS  relebratrd,  the  whole  assembly,  say^;  Lafitau,  breaking 
out  into  tears  of  devotion  at  the  pros[N:c1  <»f  inviting  these 
barbarous  nations  to  the  profession  of  the  tnie  faith.  Being 
secure  of  the  gotidness  of  the  eml,  they  had  no  scruple  about 
the  means,  nor  ever  considerc'l  how  differently  fi-oni  the  pri- 
mitive martyrs  and  apostles  they  were  attempting  to  make 
proselytes.  The  first  propagators  of  Christianity  r»T0inmend- 
eil  their  doctrines  hy  their  sufferings  and  virtwe-j;  they  enter- 
ed no  defenceless  territories  with  swords  in  their  hamls :  tliey 
built  no  forts  upon  ground  to  whlrli  they  had  tio  right,  nor 
pollnteil  the  purity  of  ivligion  witli  the  avarice  of  trade,  or 
insolence  of  {xiwer. 

What  may  still  raise  fiisber  the  indignation  of  a  ('Iiristian 
mind,  this  piir|Hise  of  pntpi^aling  trulli  appean  never  Jo  have 
been  seriinisly  pnrHtieil  hy  any  r.uro]M'an  nation ;  no  meanfl, 
whetiier  lawful  or  unlawful.  Iiav«  been  practised  with  dili- 
gence and  perseverance  for  the  conversion  of  savages.    When 
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a  foi-t  is  built,  and  a  factory  established,  there  remains  wm 
other  care  than  to  grow  rich.  It  is  soon  found  that  ignoranee 
is  most  easily  kept  in  subjection,  and  tiiat  by  enlightening 
the  mind  with  truth,  fraud  and  usurpation  would  be  made  lew 
practicable  and  less  secure* 

In  a  few  days  an  interview  was  appointed  betwe^i  CanF 
mansa  and  Azambue.  The  Portuguese  uttered  by  his  intn^ 
preter  a  pompous  speech,  in  which  he  made  the  negro  priaoB 
large  offers  of  his  master's  friendship,  exhorting  him  to  ea- 
brace  tlie  religion  of  his  new  ally ;  and  told  him,  that  as  they 
came  to  form  a  league  of  friendship  with  him,  it  was  necei- 
ssLvy  that  Ihey  should  build  a  fort,  which  might  serve  as  a 
retreat  from  tbeir  common  enemies,  and  in  which  the  Porta- 
guese  might  be  always  at  hand  to  lend  him  assistance. 

The  negro,  who  seemed  vei^  well  to  understand  what  the 
admiral  intended,  after  a  short  pause,  returned  an  answer  foil 
of  respect  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  but  appeared  a  little  doubt- 
ful what  to  determine  with  relation  to  the  fort.  The  com- 
mander saw  Ills  diffidence,  and  used  all  his  art  of  persuasioD 
to  overcome  it  Caramansa,  either  induced  by  hope,  or  con- 
strained by  fear,  cither  desirous  to  make  them  friends,  or  not 
daring  to  make  them  enemies,  consented,  with  a  show  of  joy, 
to  that  which  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  refuse ;  and  the  new 
comers  began  the  next  day  to  break  the  ground  for  a  founda- 
tion of  a  fort. 

Within  the  limit  of  their  intended  foilification  were  some 
spots  appropi'iated  to  superstitious  practises,  which  the  nc^ 
gi-os  no  sooner  perceived  in  danger  of  violation  by  the  spade 
and  pickaxe,  than  they  ran  to  arms,  and  began  to  interrupt 
the  work.  The  Portuguese  persisted  in  their  purpose,  and 
there  had  soon  been  tumult  and  bloodshed,  had  not  the  admi- 
ral, who  was  at  a  distance  to  superintend  the  unlading  the 
materials  for  the  edifice,  been  informed  of  the  danger.  He 
was  told  at  the  same  time,  that  the  suppoH  of  their  supersti- 
tion was  only  a  pi-etcnce,  and  that  all  their  rage  might  be  ap- 
peased by  the  pi'esents  which  the  prince  expected,  the  delay 
of  which  had  greatly  offended  him. 

The  Portuguese  admiral  immediately  ran  to  his  men,  pro- 
hibited all  violence,  and  stopped  the  commotion ;  he  thea 
brought  out  the  presents,  and  spread  them  with  great  pomp 
before  the  prince ;  if  they  were  of  no  great  value^  they  were 
rare,  for  the  ncgros  had  never  seen  such  wonders  before; 
they  were  thei-efbre  received  with  ecstacy,  and  perhaps  the 
Portuguese  derided  them  for  their  foundness  of  trifles,  with- 
out considering  how  many  things  derive  their  value  only  from 
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tliFir  iicarcity;  aoit  that  gold  and  rubied  would  be  tiiflea,  if 
nature  Itad  scattered  them  with  less  frugality. 

Tiie  work  woa  iiow  peaceably  continued,  and  auch  was  the 
tliliginicc  with  which  the  strangers  hastened  to  secure  tbe  pos- 
wssiou  of  the  cfHintry,  that  in  twenty  days  thry  had  suiB' 
<:iently  fortified  theins^l  vea  against  the  hostility  of  the  negros. 
Thoy  tlicn  proceeded  to  complete  their  denigii.  A  church 
was  built  iu  tlie  place  where  tlie  first  altar  had  been  raised, 
on  which  a  inaMS  was  estiUilisbed  to  be  celebrated  for  ever, 
once  a  day,  for  the  repoae  of  the  soul  of  Henry,  the  first  merer 
<if  these  diNCDveries. 

In  this  tort  the  admiral  remained  with  sixty  soldiers,  and 
Mnt  hack  t)ie  rest  in  the  ships,  witli  gold,  slaves,  and  other 
coinmoditicH.  It  may  be  observed  that  slaves  were  never  for- 
gotten, and  tliat  wherever  they  went,  they  gratified  tiieir 
pride,  if  not  Uicir  avarice,  and  brought  some  of  the  natives, 
when  it  happened  that  they  brought  nothing  else. 

The  Portuguese  endeavoured  to  extend  their  dsminiona 
:4till  farther.  They  had  gained  some  knowledge  of  the  Ja- 
loffs,  a  nation  inhabiting  the  coa^t  of  Guinea,  between  the 
tjambia  and  Senegal.  The  king  of  the  Jaloffs  being  vicious 
aai  luxurious,  committed  the  care  of  the  government  to  Be- 
moin,  his  brother  by  the  motiier's  side,  in  preference  to  two 
other  hrotliers  by  his  father.  Bemoin,  who  wanted  neither 
liravcry  nor  prudence,  knew  that  his  station  was  invidioos 
und  dangerous,  and  tlierefore  made  an  alliance  with  the  Por- 
tuguese, and  retained  them  In  his  defence  by  liberality^  and 
kindneBS.  At  last  tbe  king  was  killed  by  the  contrivance  of 
liis  brothers,  and  Bemoin  was  to  lose  his  power,  or  maintain 
it  by  war. 

He  had  recourse  in  this  exigence  to  hia  great  ally  the  king 
tif  Portugal,  who  promised  to  support  him,  on  conditinn  that 
he  shnuld  become  a  Christian,  and  sent  an  ambassador,  ac- 
coiu|iauied  with  missionaries.  Bemoin  promised  all  that  was 
rwjuired,  objecting  only  tiiat  the  time  of  a  civil  war  was  not 
a  proper  season  for  a  change  of  religion,  which  would  alien- 
ate his  adherents ;  but  said,  that  when  he  wai  once  peaceably 
established,  he  would  not  only  embrace  the  true  religion  him' 
rielf^  but  would  endeavour  the  conversion  of  the  kingdom. 

This  excuse  was  admitted,  and  Bemoin  delayed  bin  conver- 
Mon  fur  n  year,  renewing  his  promise  from  time  to  time.  But 
the  war  «as  unsuccessful,  trade  was  at  a  stand,  and  Bemoin 
was  not  able  to  pay  the  money  which  he  had  borrowed  of  the 
Portuguese  merchants,  who  sent  intelligence  to  Lisbon  of  his 
delays,  and  received  an  onler  from  the  king,  cont 
them,  under  severe  penalties,  to  return  home. 
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Benioin  here  saw  his  ruin  approaching,  and  hoping  that 
money  would  pacify  all  resentment,  borrowed  of  his  friends 
a  sum  sufficient  to  discharge  his  debts,  and  finding  that  evea 
this  enticement  would  not  delay  the  departui*c  of  the  Pwto- 
guese,  he  embarked  his  nepliew  in  their  ships,  with  an  him- 
dred  slaves,  whom  he  presented  to  the  king  of  Portugal  to  so- 
licit his  assistance.  Tlie  effect  of  this  embassy  he  could  not 
stay  to  know ;  for  being  soon  after  deposed,  he  sought  shdter 
in  tlie  fortress  of  Arguin,  whence  he  took  shipping  for  Por- 
tugal with  twenty-five  of  his  principal  followers* 

The  king  of  Portugal  pleased  his  own  vanity  and  that  of 
his  subjects,  by  receiving  him  with  great  state  and  magnifi* 
cence,  as  a  mighty  monarch  who  had  fled  to  an  ally  for  sue* 
cour  in  misfortune.  All  the  lords  and  ladies  of  the  court 
were  assembled,  and  Bcmoin  was  conducted  with  a  splendid 
attendance  into  the  hall  of  audience,  whci*e  tlie  king  rose  iroia 
his  throne  to  welcome  him.  Bcmoin  then  made  a  speech  with 
gi*eat  ease  and  dignity^  representing  his  unhappy  state,  and 
implonng  the  favour  of  his  imwerful  ally.  The  king  was 
touched  with  liis  afllirtion.  and  struck  by  his  wisdom. 

The  conversion  of  Bcmoin  was  mucli  desired  by  the  king; 
and  it  was  thei-efore  immediately  proposed  to  him  that  he 
should  biTome  a  Cliristian.  Ecclesiastics  wei*e  sent  to  iu- 
strnct  Iiim ;  and  having  now  no  moi*e  obstacles  fi*oni  interest* 
he  was  ejisily  persuadetl  to  declare  himself  whatever  would 
]>]casc  those  on  vrhom  he  now  depended.  11c  was  baptized 
on  the  third  day  of  December.  1489,  in  the  palace  of  the 
queen,  with  great  magnificence,  and  named  .lohn,  after  the 
king. 

Some  tin;e  was  spent  in  feusts  and  sports  on  this  great  oc- 
casion, and  the  negros  signalized  themselves  by  many  feats 
fjf  agility,  far  surpassing  the  power  of  Europeans,  who  hav- 
ing iiioj-e  helps  of  art,  are  less  diligent  to  cultivate  the  quali- 
ties ol'  nature.  In  the  mean  time  twenty  large  ships  wei-c  fit- 
\ci\  out,  well  maimed,  stored  with  ammunition,  and  laden 
with  materials  necessaiT  for  the  ei'cction  of  a  fort.  With 
this  jjowerfiil  armament  were  sent  a  gi*eat  number  of  mission- 
aries imder  the  dirtTtion  of  Alvai\^z  the  king's  confessor. 
The  command  of  tliis  force,  which  filled  the  coast  of  Africa 
with  terror,  was  given  to  Pedro  vaz  d'Acugna,  sirnanied  Bi- 
sagu;  who  soon  aftiM*  they  had  landed,  not  being  well  pleased 
with  his  expedilion,  put  an  end  to  its  inconveniences  by  stab- 
bing Bemoin  suddenly  to  the  heart.  The  king  heard  of  this 
outrage  with  great  sori-ow,  but  did  not  attempt  to  punish  the 
murdei-er. 

The  king's  concern  for  the  restoration  of  Bemoin  was  not 
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the  mere  rffrct  of  kindess,  he  ho|ml  by  his  help  tn  farilitatc 
greatrr  drsigiiH.  Hi>  now  began  tn  rnnii  hopes  of  finding  a 
way  to  the  Kaat  Indies,  anil  of  enriching  his  country  by  tliat 
gainfn)  commerce;  Ihis  [ic  wa.s  encouraged  to  believe  practi- 
cable, by  a  map  which  the  Moot's  liad  given  tn  prince  Henry. 
and  «  bich  Hid)se(]iietit  discoveries  have  sliowii  to  be  sufliciently 
near  to  exactness  nheiT  a  passage  round  the  stnitlieast  |>art 
of  Africa  wiiB  evidently  described. 

The  king  had  another  scheme  jet  more  likely  to  engage 
curiosity,  and  not  ii'it  cone  liable  witli  IiIk  interest.  The  world 
lind  for  some  time  been  filled  with  the  report  of  a  powerful 
Christian  prince  called  I'l-estor  Jolin,  whose  country  was  un- 
known, and  wiiom  some,  alter  Paulus  Veiietus,  supposed  to 
reign  in  the  midst  of  Asia,  and  others  ii>  the  depth  of  Ethio- 
pia, between  the  ocean  and  Red  Sea.  The  account  of  the  Af- 
rican Christians  was  confirme<l  by  some  Abyssiiiians  who  bad 
travelled  into  Spain,  and  by  some  friars  who  had  visited  the 
holy  land :  and  tlie  king  was  extremely  desirous  of  their  cor- 
respondence and  alliance. 

Some  obscun-  intelligence  had  been  obtained,  which  made 
it  seem  probalile  Ihat  a  way  might  be  fonnd  from  the  countries 
lately  discovered,  to  Ihose  of  this  far  famed  monarch.  In 
I486,  an  ambassador  came  fittm  the  king  of  Itemin, to  desire 
tliat  preachei-s  might  be  sent  to  iustrtict  him  and  his  subjects 
in  the  true  ivligton.  He  iTlaled  ib.-tt  in  the  inland  country, 
three  hundi-eit  and  fifty  leagues  eastward  from  llemin,  was  a 
mighty  monarcli  calle<l  Ognne.  who  had  jnrisdiction  both  mi. 
ritual  and  temporal  over  otiier  kings ;  that  tlie  king  of  Be- 
min  and  his  neighbours,  at  their  acce.s>iion.  sent  amb.Ts.sadoni 
to  him  with  rrrh  pi-esents,  and  received  from  him  the  inves- 
titure of  their  dominions,  and  the  marks  of  sovei-eignty,  which 
were  a  kind  of  sceptre,  a  helmet  and  a  latten  ci'oss,  without 
vhich  tliey  could  not  be  considered  as  lawful  kings :  that  tliis 
great  prince  wits  ne\er  seen  but  on  tlie  day  of  audience,  and 
then  held  out  one  of  his  feet  to  the  ambassaidor,  who  kissed  il 
witli  great  reveirnce,  and  who  at  his  departure  had  a  cross  of 
latten  hung  on  his  neck,  which  ennoblen  him  thenceforward. 
and  ewmpted  him  from  all  servile  offices. 

Bemoin  had  likewise  tohl  the  king,  tliiit  to  the  east  of  the 
kingdom  of  Tombut,  there  was  among  other  pi-inces,  one 
that  was  neither  Mahometan  nor  idolator.  but  who  seemed  to 
profess  a  religion  nearly  resembling  the  Christian.  Thes« 
iDfurmations  compared  with  each  other,  and  with  the  current 
accounttt  of  I'rester  John,  induced  the  king  to  an  opinion, 
which,  though  formed  somewhat  at  hazard,  is  still  belici'ed 
to  be  right,  that  hy  passing  up  the  river  Senegal.  hi)»  domi- 
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nions  would  be  found.  It  was  tlierefore  ordered  that  when 
the  fortresH  was  finished,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  pa» 
upward  to  the  source  o(  the  river.  The  design  failed  tlicn. 
and  has  never  yet  succeeded. 

Otlier  ways  likewise  were  tried  of  penetrating  to  the  king- 
dom of  Prcstcr  John,  for  the  king  resolved  to  leave  neither  sea 
nor  land  unsearched  till  he  should  be  found.  The  two  mes- 
sengers who  were  sent  first  on  this  design,  went  to  Jerusakaiy 
and  tiien  returned,  being  persuaded  that,  for  want  of  under- 
standing the  languageof  the  country^it  would  be  rain  orimpos- 
sible  to  travel  fsurther.  Two  more  were  then  despatched,  one 
of  whom  was  Pedro  de  Covillan,  the  other  Alphonso  de  Pt- 
via ;  they  passed  from  Naples  to  Alexandria,  and  then  travelled 
to  Cairo,  from  whence  they  went  to  Aden,  a  tovm  of  Arabia, 
on  the  Red  Sea,  near  its  mouth.  From  Aden,  Pavia  set  sdl 
for  Ethiopia,  and  Covillan  for  the  Indies.  Covillan  visited 
Canavar,  Calicut,  and  Goa,  in  the  Indies,  and  Sosula,  in  flie 
eastern  Africa,  thence  he  returned  to  Aden,  and  then  tn 
Cairo,  where  he  had  agreed  to  meet  Pavia,  At  Cairo,  he 
was  informed  that  Pavia  Mas  dead,  but  he  met  with  two  Por- 
tuguese Jews,  one  of  whom  had  given  the  king  an  account  of 
the  situation  and  trade  of  Ormus ;  tliey  brouglit  orders  to 
Covillan,  that  he  should  send  one  of  them  home  with  the 
journal  of  his  travels,  and  go  to  Ormus  wi^h  the  other. 

Covillan  obeyed  the  onlers,  sending  an  exact  account  of  bi$ 
adventures  to  Lisbon,  and  proceeding  witli  the  other  messenger 
to  Ormus ;  where  having  made  sufficient  inquir}\  he  sent  hb 
companion  homewards  with  the  Caravans  that  wei*e  going  to 
Aleppo,  and  embarking  once  more  on  the  Red  Sea.  arrivf^  in 
time  at  Abyssinia,  and  found  the  prince  M^hom  he  had  sought 
so  long,  and  with  such  danger. 

Two  ships  wei-e  sent  out  upon  tlic  same  search,  of  which 
-Bariliolomew  Diaz  had  the  chief  command  :  they  were  at- 
tended by  a  smaller  vessel  laden  with  provisions,  that  they 
might  not  return  upon  pretence  of  want  either  felt  or  feared. 

Navigation  was  now  brought  nearer  to  perfection.  Thf 
Portuguese  claim  the  honour  of  many  inventions  by  which 
the  sailor  is  assisted,  and  >\hirh  enable  him  to  leave  sight  of 
land,  and  commit  himself  to  the  boundless  ocean.  Diaz  hid 
ordei*s  to  proceed  beyond  the  river  Zaire,  where  Diego  Caw 
had  stopped,  to  build  monuments  of  his  discoveries,  and  to 
leave  upon  the  coast  negro  i\)n\  and  women  well  instructed, 
who  might  inquire  after  Prosier  Jolin,  and  fill  the  nativw 
vith  reverence  for  the  Portuguese. 

Diaz,  with  nmch  opposition  from  his  crew,  whose  mutinies 
he  repressed,  partly  by  softness  and  partly  hy  «;teadiiieBd 
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Siuled  on  till  Ito  readied  the  utmost  point  of  A&ic*.  which 
ft-oin  tlie  bail  weatlirr  tJiat  he  met  there,  he  calteil  Caba  Tor- 
mentoso,  or  the  Cape  »t  Storinn.  He  would  have  gone  for- 
ward. Iiut  liiH  crew  forced  him  to  return.  In  his  way  back  he 
met  llic  Victualler,  from  which  he  had  been  parted  nine 
months  before  i  of  Uir  nine  men  which  were  in  it  at  the  sepa- 
ration, Hix  had  been  ki)h-d  by  the  negron,  and  of  tlie  threfi 
remaining,  one  ilied  fur  joy  at  the  sight  uf  liis  friends.  Diaz 
ivtui-nea  tii  Lisbtm  in  De<:embei-,  1487,  and  gave  an  account 
of  Mm  voyage  to  the  king,  who  onlered  tlie  Cape  of  Storms  to 
he  talleiS  ilieHcel'orn  anl  Cube,  be  Jiucim  Kx/trrama,  or  Hm 
Cape  ol'  (iood  Hope. 

Some  lime  Itcfon.-  lhc>  expeiHtinn  of  Diaz,  the  livpr  Zaire 
iini)  tlie  kingdom  of  Congo  liud  been  disrovcred  by  Diego 
Can,  who  (bund  a  nation  of  negros  w)io  sjMike  a  language 
whirh  tlioiie  that  v^n:  in  his  ships  could  not  understand. 
Jle  landed,  and  tlie  natives,  whom  he  exiH-cted  to  fly  like  the 
uther  inlmbitaiits  of  the  roast,  met  them  witti  rnnfidence,  and 
ti-eated  ihein  with  kindness ;  but  Diego  finding  that  tliey 
( uuld  not  understand  each  other,  seized  some  of  their  rhicl^ 
und  cai'vii'd  them  to  Portugal,  leaving;  some  of  his  own  peo- 
ple in  tlieir  room  to  learn  the  language  of  Congo. 

'J'lic  negros  were  soon  pacified,  and  the  Poi-tiiguesc  left  to 
their  mcrcv  were  weli  ti-eated  ;  and  ni  tliey  liy  degrees  grew 
able  to  make  themselves  understood,  rerommemled  them- 
selves, llieir  nation,  and  their  religion.  The  king  of  Portugal 
sent  Diego  baik  in  a  very  short  time  with  tiie  negros  whom 
Lc  had  IVirced  away ;  anil  when  tliey  weiv  set  safe  on  shnre* 
the  king  of  Congo  rouceived  so  much  esterni  for  Die;;o,  'that 
be  sent  one  of  thuM-  who  hail  returned  hack  again  in  the  ship 
to  Lisbon,  with  twoyonng  men  despatched  as  amhassadoi-n,  to 
desire  tnstructoi?)  to  he  sent  fur  l!ie  (ouversinii  of  hi^  king- 
dom. 

The.  amhassftflors  were  lioiiitiirahly  rereived,  and  baptized 
with  gi-eat  pomp,  and  a  fleet  was  immediately  fitted  out  for 
Congo,  under  the  command  of  Goiisalvo  Sorza,  who  dyii^ 
in  his  passage,  was  succeeded  in  authority  by  liis  nephew 
Uoderign, 

When  lliey  came  to  land,  the  king's  uncle,  who  command- 
ed the  linn  ince,  immediately  requested  to  be  solemnly  initiated 
into  the  Chiiitian  religion,  which  was  grunted  to  him  and 
bis  young  son,  an  Easter  day,  1491.  The  father  was  named 
Manuel,  anil  the  son  Antonio,  Soon  afterwards  the  king, 
i|ucen,  and  eldest  prince,  received  at  tiie  font  the  names  of 
John,  Eleanor,  and  Alphonfo,  and  a  war  breaking  out,  the 
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whole  army  was  admitted  to  the  rites  of  Christianity,  and 
then  sent  against  the  enemy.  They  returned  victorious,  but 
soon  forgot  their  faith,  and  formed  a  conspiracy  to  resUvre 
paganism  ;  a  powerful  opposition  was  raised  by  infidels  and 
apostates^  headed  by  one  of  the  king's  younger  sons ;  and  the 
missionaries  had  been  destroyed  had  not  Alphonso  pleaded 
for  tliem  and  for  Christianity. 

The  enemies  of  religion  now  became  the  enemies  of  Al- 
phonso, whom  they  accused  to  liis  father  of  disloyalty.  His 
mother,  queen  Eleanor,  gained  time  by  one  artifice  after  an- 
other, till  the  king  was  calmed ;  he  then  hcai*d  the  cause 
again,  declared  his  son  innocent,  and  punished  his  accusers 
witli  death. 

The  king  died  soon  after,  and  the  throne  was  disputed  by 
Alphonso,  supported  by  the  christians,  and  Aquitimo  his 
brother,  followed  by  tlie  infidels.  A  battle  was  fought,  Aqui- 
timo was  taken  and  put  to  death,  and  cliristianity  was  for  a 
time  establislied  in  Congo ;  but  the  nation  has  relapsed  into 
its  former  follies. 

Such  Wits  the  state  of  the  Portuguese  navigation,  wlien,  in 
1492.  Columbus  made  the  daring  and  prosperous  voyage, 
which  gave  a  new  world  to  European  curiosity  and  Euro- 
pean cruelty.  He  had  oflrej*ed  his  pro|)Osal,  and  declared  his 
expectations  to  king  John  of  Poitugal.  who  had  slighted  him 
as  a  fanciful  and  rash  pi"ojertor,  that  promised  what  he  had 
not  reasonable  lio])es  to  jterform.  Columbus  had  solicited 
other  princes,  and  had  b«M'n  repulsed  with  the  same  indignity : 
at  last  Isabella  of  Arragon  furnished  him  with  ships  and  ha- 
ving found  America,  he  enlered  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus  in  his 
return,  and  showed  tlic  natives  of  the  new  countrv.  When 
he  was  admitted  to  the  king's  presence,  he  acted  and  talked 
with  so  mucli  haughtiness,  and  reflected  on  the  neglect  which 
he  liad  undergont'  wil!i  so  much  acrimony,  that  the  courtiers 
who  saw  their  prince  insulted,  offered  to  desti-oy  him  :  but 
the  king,  who  km- w  that  he  deserved  tlie  reproaches  that  had 
been  used,  uud  wlio  now  sinrerelv  res:i'eUed  his  incredulity, 
would  suffer  no  violence  to  be  offered  him,  but  dismissed  him 
with  presents  and  with  honours. 

The  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  became  now  jealous  of  each 
other's  claim  tx»  countries  which  neither  had  yet  seen ;  and 
the  ]>ope.  to  whom  they  uppt  aled.  divided  the  new  world  be- 
•Avcen  them  by  a  line  drawn  from  north  to  south*  a  hundred 
leagues  westward  from  Ca]ie  Verd  and  the  Azoivs.  giving  all 
that  licN  v.est  Ironi  that  line  to  the  Spaniards,  and  all  that 
lies  to  the  east  t<i  the  Porti:;;tiese.     This  was  no  satisfactory 
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divisinn.  for  the  cast  and  west  must  meet  at  last,  but  that  time 
was  then  at  a  great  distance. 

Arcoiflin^  to  this  grant,  the  Portuguese  continued  their 
iliscovfi-j<<N  FusliAiin).  and  bocatnc masteL-sof  much  oftlie coast 
botli  III'  Afnia  iind  tlic  Indies;  but  tliey  seized  much  more 
ihan  they  itiuld  occiijiy.  and  while  they  were  under  the  do- 
minion ol'  Spain,  lust  titegiTaterpfti-t  of  their  Indian  territo- 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  PRECEPTOR  :* 


cosiTAiiriirA 


A  GENERAL  PLAN  OF  EDUCATION. 


The  importance  of  education  is  a  point  so  generally  nnder- 
btood  and  confessed,  that  it  would  be  of  little  use  to  attempt 
any  new  proof  or  illustration  of  its  necessity  and  advantages. 

At  a  time  when  so  many  schemes  of  education  haTC  been 
projected,  so  many  proposals  offenMl  to  the  public,  so  many 
schools  opened  for  general  knowledge,  and  so  many  lectures 
in  pai'ticular  sciences  attended ;  at  a  time  when  mankind 
seems  intent  rather  upon  familiarizing  than  enlarging  the 
several  arts :  and  every  age,  sex,  and  profession,  is  invited 
to  an  acquaintance  with  those  studies,  which  were  formerly 
supposed  accessible  only  to  such  as  had  devoted  themselves 
to  litei'ary  leisure,  and  dedicated  their  powers  to  philosophi- 
cal inquiries ;  it  seems  ratlier  requisite  that  an  apology  shoold 
be  made  for  any  fuilher  attempt  to  smootli  a  path  so  fre- 
quently beaten,  or  to  recommend  attainments  so  ardently  pur- 
sued, and  so  officiouslv  directed. 

That  this  general  desire  may  not  be  frustrated,  our  schoob 
seem  yet  to  want  some  book,  which  may  excite  curiosity  by 
its  variety,  encourage  diligence  by  its  facility,  and  rewaid 
application  by  its  usefulness.  In  examining  the  treatises 
hitherto  offered  to  the  youth  of  this  nation,  there  appeared 
none  that  did  not  fail  iu  one  or  other  of  these  essential  quali- 
ties; none  that  were  not  either  unpleasing.  or  abstinisc,  or 
ci'owded  with  learning,  very  rarely  applicable  to  the  purpo- 
ses of  common  life. 

•  Published  in  1748,  by  Dodslcy. 
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Every  mui.  who  has  been  engaged  in  tcacliing,  kno\r^  witli 
liow  much  difficulty  youthful  minds  ore  confined  tn  close  ajj- 
|>lication,  and  liow  i-radily  they  deviate  to  any  thing,  ruther 
than  uttend  to  that  nhich  ia  imposed  as  a  task.  Thai  this 
ilis|iosition,  ulicu  it  bcruiiifN  inconsistent  witli  the  r»rm»  of 
education,  IB  to  be  checked,  will  be  readily  granted  :  bntsinre. 
though  it  may  be  in  some  degree  obviated,  it  caniiiit  wholIj> 
he  suppreii.Hed,  it  is  surely  rational  to  turn  it  to  advantitge, 
by  taking  care  that  the  mind  shall  never  want  objects  on 
wliicli  its  faculties  may  be  usefully  employed.  It  is  not  ini- 
)K»utible,  that  thin  restless  desire  of  novelty,  which  gives  k» 
much  trouble  to  Uie  teacher,  may  be  often  the  stinigglc  of  the 
understanding  stai'ting  from  that  to  which  it  is  not  by  nature 
adapted,  and  travelling  in  sean;h  of  something  on  which  it 
may  fix  with  greater  satisfaction.  For  without  supiKising 
each  man  pai-ticularty  marked  out  by  his  genius  fur  particu- 
lar performauces,  it  may  be  easily  conceived,  that  when  a 
numerous  class  of  boys  is  confined  indisrriminately  to  the 
same  forms  of  composition,  the  repetition  of  the  same  wonls. 
or  the  explication  of  tiie  same  sentiments,  the  employment 
must,  either  by  nature  or  accident,  be  less  suitable  to  some 
than  others ;  that  the  ideas  to  bo  contemplated  may  be  too 
diflicult  fur  the  apprehension  of  one.  and  too  obvious  for  that 
uf  another ;  they  may  be  sucli  as  some  undci-s landings  cannot 
reach,  though  others  look  down  H|ion  them  as  below  tlieir  re- 
gard. Every  mind  in  its  progress  tbrongli  the  different  stages 
of  scholastic  learning,  must  be  often  in  one  of  tliese  condi- 
tions, must  either  flag  with  the  labour,  or  grow  wanton  with 
the  facility  of  the  work  assigned ;  and  in  either  state,  it  na- 
turally turns  aside  from  the  track  before  it.  AVearincss  looks 
out  for  relief,  and  leisure,  for  employment,  and  surely  it  is 
rational  to  indulge  the  wanderings  of  both.  For  the  facul- 
ties which  are  too  lightly  burtheiied  with  the  busini'ss  of  the 
day,  may  with  great  propriety  add  to  it  some  other  imiuiry  ; 
and  he  that  finds  himself  overwearied  by  a  task,  whh-li,  jtei*- 
hapt,  with  all  his  efforts,  he  is  not  able  to  (icrfomi,  is  iin- 
duulitedly  to  be  Justified  in  addicting  himself  rather  lo  easier 
studies,  and  endeavouring  to  quit  that  which  is  above  his  at- 
tainment, fur  that  which  nature  has  not  made  hiiii  incapable 
of  pursuing  with  advantage.  • 

That  therefore  this  roving  curiosity  may  imt  be  unsatis- 
fied, it  seems  necessary  to  scatter  in  its  way  such  alluiTments 
tta  may  withttold  it  from  an  useless  and  unbounded  dissipa- 
tion ;  such  as  may  regulate  it  Kithoiit  viotiiice,  and  direct  it 
without  restraint;  such  an  may  suit  i-'.ery  hirlinatioii,  and 
At  every  capacity  }  may  employ  the  sli-oiiger  genius,  by  ope* 
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rations  of  reason,  and  engage  the  less  active  or  forcible  niind» 
by  supplying  it  with  easy  knowledge,  and  obviating  that  de- 
simndence,  which  quickly  prevails,  when  nothing  appears  but 
a  succession  of  difficulties,  and  one  labour  only  ceases  that 
another  may  be  imposed. 

A  book  intended  thus  to  correspond  with  all  dispositions^ 
and  afford  entertainment  for  minds  of  different  powers,  is 
necessarily  to  contain  treatise^i  on  different  subjects*  As  it  is 
designed  for  schools*  though  for  the  higher  classes,  it  is  con- 
lined  wholly  to  such  parts  of  knowledge  as  young  minds  may 
compreliend ;  and  as  it  is  drawn  up  for  readers  yet  unexperi- 
enced in  life,  and  unable  to  distinguish  the  useful  from  the 
ostentatious,  or  unnecessary  parts  of  science*  it  is  requisite 
that  a  very  nice  distinction  should  be  made,  that  nothing 
unprofitable  sliould  be  admitted  for  the  sake  of  pleasure,  nor 
any  ai*ts  of  attraction  neglected,  that  might  fix  the  attention 
upon  more  important  studies* 

Those  considerations  produced  the  book  which  is  here 
offei'ed  to  the  public,  as  better  adapted  to  the  great  design  of 
pleasing  hy  instruction,  than  any  which  has  hitherto  been 
admitted  into  our  seminaries  of  literature.  There  are  not 
indeed  wanting  in  the  worh!  roinpendiums  of  science,  but 
many  weix'  writh^n  at  a  time  wlien  philosophy  was  imper- 
fect, as  that  of  G.  Valla;  many  contain  only  naked  schemes, 
or  synoptical  tables*  as  that  of  Stirrius ;  and  others  are  too 
large  and  voluminous,  as  that  of  Alstedius  ;  and,  what  is  not 
to  he  considci  I'd  as  the  least  objection,  they  aix*  generally  in  a 
language,  wiiirh,  to  buys,  isnioi*e  diHicult  than  the  subject; 
and  it  is  too  hard  a  task  to  be  condemned  to  learn  a  new  sci- 
ence in  an  unknown  tongue.  As  in  life,  so  in  study,  it  is 
dangerous  to  do  more  things  than  one  at  a  time ;  and  the 
mind  is  not  to  he  harasse<l  ^^ith  unnecessary  obstructions,  in 
a  way,  of  which  the  natural  and  unavoidable  asperity  is  such 
as  too  fi*equently  pi'oduces  despair. 

If  tlie  laijguage,  however  had  been  the  only  objection  to 
any  of  the  volumes  aire  ady  extant,  the  schools  might  have 
been  supplied  at  a  small  expense  by  a  translation  :  but  none 
ccMild  be  found  that  was  not  so  defective,  redundant,  or  erro- 
neous, as  to  be  of  more  dajiger  than  use*  It  was  necessai-y 
then  to  exaniine,<^hetherupon  every  single  science  there  was 
not  s^nneti-eatise  written  for  the  use  of  scholars,  which  might 
be  adapted  to  this  design,  so  that  a  collection  might  be 
made  fi-oni  diffei*ent  authoi-s,  without  the  necessity  of  writing 
new  systems*  This  search  was  not  whollv  without  success; 
for  two  authors  wei-e  found,  whose  performances  might  be 
admitted  with  little  alteration.     But  so  widely  does  this  plan 
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diflcr  from  all  otliora,  so  miirh  lian  tlie  statf  of  many  kinds  of 
l«aniir>g  bwn  cliangctl.  or  so  iinfoi'tiiiiHtelv  have  tliey  liitlier- 
to  bfcri  ciiltivalorl.  that  nonp  of  th«  other  subjects  were  rx- 
phiim-d  in  siirh  a  manner  as  was  now  required  ;  and  thri-rfwe 
neiihiT  cilic  ntirex|K-iisr  hnshren  siinirdtM obtain  ucw  lights, 
anil  piiicui-c  to  iIiIh  hook  the  mn-it  nf  an  nrif^inal. 

With  what  jii'lp;niciit  tlii'desi^  has  been  formed,  and  with 
wlint  skill  it  bas  hct-n  (^xeriited,  the  leariifil  world  is  now  to 
ih'tenniitc.  Hut  tK>foi>c  Hcntericc  shall  )iaKs,  it  is  projKr  to 
cx|ihiii  mciro  fully  what  has  liei'n  intended,  that  i-erisurc  may 
not  be  inrunvil  liv  (he  omission  nf  that  which  the.  original 
plan  did  not  (-nni)irehend  :  (n  decliwe  moiv  pai-licularly  vhu 
they  are  (owhos*.*  instriictinns  Itirse  treatises  prrlrnd,  that  a 
charge  of  aiTOgancc  and  preNuni))!  lot)  mar  be  obviated;  to  lay 
down  tbi*  reasons  which  dirertet)  the  thoirt^  nf  die  ftevvrdl 
snitjects :  and  to  explain  inoi-e  minutely  the  inannner  in 
which  each  particular  part  of  these  volumes  is  to  be  used. 

'I'he  title  has  already  declnivil.  that  these  volumes  are  par- 
ticularly intended  f<ir  the  use  of  schoids,  and  therefore  it  has 
been  (he  cai-c  wf  the  authoi-s  to  explain  the  several  scienres, 
of  which  they  have  tivated.  in  the  most  familiar  manner:  for 
the  mind  UHed  only  to  common  expit'ssions  and  inaccurate 
ideas,  diM>s  not  suililenly  conform  iLselT  to  nrholastic  modes 
of  reasoning,  or  conoeivc  the  nice  distinctions  of  a  subtile 
phibtsophy,  and  may  be  properly  initiaU'd  in  speculative  stu- 
dies by  an  iutntduction  like  thin,  in  which  the  grossness  of 
vulgar  cftnception  is  avoided,  without,  the  observation  of  ine- 
tapliysical  exactness.  It  is  ohsei-M<<l.  that  in  the  course  of 
the  natui-al  world,  no  change  is  instantaneous,  but  all  its 
vicissitude.^  are  gratlnal  ami  slow ;  the  motiims  of  intellect 
proceed  in  (he  like  imperce]>tihh'  pi-ogrossion,  and  proiier  de- 
grees of  tfansitioii  frnni  one  study  to  another  are  therefore 
iiecessarv' :  but  lit  it  not  he  chared  ujitm  the  writers  of  this 
book,  that  thoy  iutctiiled  to  exhibit  moi-e  than  the  dawn  of 
knowledge,  or  pretendeil  to  raise  in  the  mind  any  nobler  pro- 
duct than  the  blossiini'>  nl'  s{'ieuce,  which  more  jMwcrt'ul  in- 
stitutions may  ripen  into  liuit. 

For  this  irason  it  nnist  not  lie  expected,  that  in  the  follow- 
ing pagi's  should  lie  found  a  complete  circle  i»f  the  sciences, 
or  that  anyautlmrs.  now  desiTvedly  esteemed,  stionid  be  re- 
jected to  make  way  fui'  what  is  liere  offered.  It  was  iiitentled 
by  the  means  of  these  pi-erejds,  not  to  dcrk  the  mind  with 
ornaments,  but  to  pi-otect  it  fitnn  nakedness ;  not  to  enrich 
it  with  affluence,  but  to  supply  it  with  necessaries.  The  in- 
ftihy  tbeivfore  was  not  what  degrees  of  knowledge  are  desi- 
rable, but  what  are  in  moot  stations  of  life  indispensably 
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required ;  and  the  choice  was  determined  not  by  the  splendoor 
of  any  part  of  literatore,  but  by  the  extent  of  its  use,  and  the 
inconYcnience  which  its  neglect  was  likely  to  produce* 

«i.  The  prevalence  of  this  consideration  appears  in  the  first 
party  which  is  appropriated  to  the  humble  purposes  of  teach- 
ing to  ready  and  speak,  and  write  letters ;  an  attempt  of  little 
magnificence,  but  in  which  no  man  needs  to  blush  for  having 
employed  his  time,  if  honour  be  estimated  by  use.  For  pre- 
cepts of  this  kind,  however  neglected,  extend  their  importance 
as  far  as  men  are  found  who  communicate  their  thoughts  mie 
to  another ;  they  are  equally  useful  to  the  highest  and  the 
lowest ;  they  may  often  contribute  to  make  ignorance  less 
inelegant ;  and  may  it  not  be  obsen-^ed  that  they  are  frequently 
wanted  for  the  embellishment  even  of  learning  P 

In  order  to  show  the  proper  use  of  this  part  which  consists  of 
various  exemplifications  of  such  differences  of  style  as  require 
corresponflent  diversities  of  pronunciation,  it  will  be  proper 
to  inform  the  scholar,  that  thrive  arc  in  general  three  forms  of 
st}  Ic,  each  of  wliicii  demands  its  particular  mode  of  elocution: 
the  familiar^  the  solemn,  and  the  pathetic.  That  in  the 
familiw\  lie  that  roads  is  only  to  talk  with  a  paper  in  his 
hand,  and  to  indulge  himself  in  all  the  lighter  liberties  of 
voice,  as  when  he  reads  the  common  articles  of  a  newspaper, 
or  a  cursory  letter  of  intelligence  or  business.  That  the 
solemn  style,  such  as  that  of  a  serious  narrative,  exacts  an 
uniform  steadiness  of  speech,  equal,  clear  and  calm.  That 
for  the  pathetic^  such  as  an  animated  oration,  it  is  necessary 
the  voice  he  regulated  by  the  sense,  varying  and  rising  with 
the  passions.  These  rules,  w  hich  are  the  most  general,  admit 
a  great  number  of  subordinate  observations,  w^hich  must  be 
particularly  adapted  to  every  scholar :  for  it  is  obsenable, 
that  tliough  very  few  read  well,  yet  every  man  errs  in  a  dif- 
ferent way.  But  let  one  i*cmark  never  be  omitted  :  inculcate 
strongly  to  every  scholar  the  danger  of  copying  the  voice  of 
another ;  an  attempt  which,  though  it  has  been  often  repeated, 
is  always  unsuccessful. 

The  importance  of  writing  letters  with  propriety  Justly 
claims  to  be  considered  with  care,  since,  next  to  the  power 
of  pleasing  with  his  presence,  every  man  would  wish  to  be 
able  to  give  delight  at  a  distance.  This  great  art  should  be 
diligently  taught,  the  rather,  because  of  those  letters  which 
are  most  useful,  and  by  which  the  general  business  of  life  is 
transacted,  thei-e  are  no  examples  easily  to  be  found.  It 
seems  the  general  fault  of  those  who  undertake  this  part  of 
education,  that  they  projiose,  for  the  exercise  of  their  schdars, 
occasions  which  rarely  hap|ieii ;  such  as  congratulations  and 
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roiiiIolrnrcH,  and  neglect  thosrwilhotit  which  life  caiinot  ppo- 
rpcil.  It  is  ]iosi4iblc  to  pass  many  years  without  the  necessity 
of  uriting  panrg^riot  oi-  cpithulaniiiims ;  hut  every  man  has 
fn;»(HCnt  ocraKion  to  state  a  contract,  or  demand  a  debt,  or 
make  a  narrative  of  stHne  ininiitt;  incidents  of  common  life. 
On  Ihi'sc  Mibjwrts,  thercfoi-e,  young  persons  should  be  taught 
t')  think  jn«tly,  and  write  clearly,  neatly,  and  succincUy, 
lest  they  come  from  school  into  the  world  without  any  ac- 
({uaintance  with  common  atTairs,  and  stand  idle  spectators  of 
mankind,  in  expectation  that  some  great  event  will  give  them 
an  opportunity  to  exert  their  rhetoric. 

II.  The  second  place  is  assigned  to  geometry  ;  on  the  use- 
liilncss  of  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  expatiate  in  an  age,  when 
mathematical  studies  have  so  much  engaged  the  attention  of  alt 
classes  of  men.  This  treatiHc.  is  one  of  those  which  have 
been  borrowed,  being  a  translation  from  the  work  of  Mr.  Le 
Clerc  :  and  is  not  intended  as  more  than  the  first  initiation.  In 
■Iclivering  the  fundamental  principles  of  geometry,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  piticced  by  slow  steps,  tliat  each  proposition  may  be 
fully  understood  before  anotlier  in  attempted.  For  which 
purpose  it  is  not  sufticient,  that  when  a  ijuestion  is  asked  in 
the  words  of  the  book,  the  scholar  likeuirte  ran  in  the  words 
of  the  book  return  tlic  pi-upr.r  answers  :  for  this  may  be  only 
an  act  of  memai-}',  nut  of  understanding ;  it  is  always  proper 
to  vary  the  words  of  ttic  question,  to  place  the  proposition  in 
diBerc lit  points  of  view,  snd  to  reijuire  of  the  learner  an  ex- 
planation in  his  own  terms,  informing  him  however  when 
they  are  inipi-ciper.  By  this  method  the  scholar  will  become 
cautious  anil  attentive,  and  the  master  will  know  with  cer- 
tainty the  dcgi-ec  of  his  prolicienry.  Yet.  thougti  this  rule  is 
generally  riglit,  I  cannot  but  recommend  a  precept  of  Pardie's* 
that  when  the  student  cannot  he  made  to  comprehend  some  par- 
ticular part,  it  should  he.  for  that  time,  laid  aside,  till  new 
liglit  shall  arise  from  subsr<|uent  obser^atitin. 

>Vhen  this  compendium  is  completely  undei-stootl.  tlic  scho- 
lar may  proceed  to  tlie  jx'rusal  of  Tacquet.  afterwards  of 
Euclid  himself,  and. then  of  the  modern  impmvers  of  geome- 
try, such  as  Barrow,  Keil.  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

III.  The  necessity  of  some  arqiiaintanre  with  goKrap/u/ 
and  aslroniimy  will  not  he  disputed.  If  the  pupil  is  horn  to 
the  case  of  a  lai^  fortune,  no  part  of  learning  is  moi-e  neces- 
sary to  him  than  the  kiinu  ledge  of  the  situation  of  nations^ 
uu  which  their  interest  genenSly  depend,  if  he  is  dedicated 
to  any  of  the  learned  professions,  it  is  scarcely  imssible  that 
he  will  not  be  obliged  to  apply  liimself  in  some  part  of  his 
life  to  these  studies,  as  no  other  branch  of  literature,  can  he 
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fully  comprehended  without  them ;  if  he  is  designed  for  the 
arts  of  commerce  or  agriculture,  some  general  acquaintance 
with  these  sciences  will  be  found  extremely  useful  to  him ;  in 
a  word,  no  studies  afford  more  extensire,  more  wonderful  or 
more  pleasing  scenes ;  and  therefore  there  can  be  no  ideas 
impressed  ui>Qn  the  soul,  which  can  more  conduce  to  its 
future  entertainment. 

In  the  pursuit  of  tlicse  sciences,  it  will  be  proper  to  proceed 
with  the  same  gradation  and  caution  as  in  geometry.  And  it 
is  always  of  use  to  decorate  the  nakedness  of  science,  by  in- 
terspersing such  observations  and  narratives  as  may  amuse 
the  mind  and  excite  curiosity.  Thus,  in  explaining  the  state 
of  the  polar  regions,  it  might  be  fit  to  read  the  narrative  of 
the  Englishmen  that  wintered  in  Greenland,  which  will  maka 
young  minds  sufficiently  curious  after  the  cause  of  such  a 
length  of  night  and  intenseness  of  cold ;  and  many  stratagems 
of  the  same  kind  might  be  practised  to  interest  them  in  all 
parts  of  their  studie.s,  and  call  in  their  passions  to  animate 
tlieir  in«|uiries.  When  they  have  read  this  treatise  it  will  be 
pi'<il)er  to  recommend  to  them  Varenius's  Geography  and  Gre- 
gory's Astronomy, 

■  IV.  The  study  of  chronology  and  hisfo)y  seems  to  be  one 
of  the  most  natural  delights  of  the  human  mind.  It  is  not 
easy  to  live  without  inquiring  by  what  means  every  thing 
was  brought  into  the  state  in  which  we  now  behold  it.  or  with- 
out finding  in  tlie  mind  some  desire  of  being  informed  con- 
cerning the  generations  of  mankind  that  have  been  in  po<wes- 
sion  of  tlie  world  before  us,  wliether  they  wei-e  better  or  worse 
than  ourselves ;  or  what  good  or  evil  has  been  derived  to  us 
fi-om  their  schemes,  practices,  and  institutions.  These  are 
inquiries  wliich  history  alone  can  satisfy  :  and  history  can 
only  bo  made  intelligible  by  some  knowledge  of  chronology, 
the  science  by  which  events  are  r<ingcd  in  their  order,  and 
tlie  periods  of  computation  ai*e  settled;  and  which  therefore 
assists  the  memory  by  method,  and  enliglitens  the  judgment 
by  showing  the  dependence  of  one  transaction  on  another. 
Accordingly  it  should  be  diligently  inculcated  to  the  scholar, 
that  unless  he  fixes  in  his  mind  some  idea  of  the  time  in  which 
each  man  of  eminence  lived,  and  each  action  wsis  performed. 
with  some  part  of  the  contemporary  histoid  of  the  rest  of  the 
world,  he  will  consume  his  life  in  useless  reading,  and  darkeu 
his  mind  with  a  crowd  of  unconnected  events ;  his  memonr 
will  be  perplexed  with  distant  transactions  i-esembling  one 
another,  and  his  i-eflections  be  like  a  dream  in  a  fever,  busy 
and  turbulent,  but  confused  and  indistinct. 
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The  technical  part  of  thronolocy,  or  the  art  of  conoputing 
and  adjusting  time,  as  it  is  very  difficult  so  it  is  not  of  abso- 
lute neceRslt}',  but  nliould  however  be  taught,  ho  for  as  it  can 
be  learned  without  the  loss  of  those  hours  which  are  required 
for  attainments  of  neawr  roncem.  The  student  may  join 
nilh  this  treatise  Le  Clerc's  Compendium  of  History  ;  and 
Hftcrwards  may.  for  the  hintoriral  part  of  chronology,  pro- 
mre  Helvini»*B  and  IsaacHon's  Tables;  and,  if  he  is  desirous 
of  attaining  the  technical  part,  may  first  peruse  Holder's  Ac- 
count of  Time,  Ueame's  Ductor  Historicus,  Strauchius,  the 
first  )>ai-t  of  I'etavius's  Rationarium  Temporum :  and  at  K-nj^th 
Srnliger  de  Emrndationc  Temporum.  And  for  instruction 
in  the  method  of  his  historical  studies,  he  may  consult  Hrame'u 
Durtnr  HiKtoricus,  Wheare's  Lectures,  Rawlinson't)  Direc- 
tions for  tlie  Study  of  History  ;  and  for  ecclesiastical  liistoi^^ 
Cave  and  Dupin.  Baronius  and  Fleury. 

V.  lihftorit  unri  portry  supply  life  with  its  highest  intel- 
lertual  pleasnivs;  and  in  the  hands  of  virtue  are  of  great  use 
lor  the  impression  of  just  sentiments,  and  recommendation  of 
illustrious  examples.  In  the  practice  of  these  great  arts,  so 
much  more  is  tlie  effect  of  nature  than  the  efftct  of  education, 
that  iiotliing  is  attempted  here  but  to  teach  tlic  mind  some 
frenenil  lieails  of  ubser^'ation.  to  which  the  beautiful  passages 
of  the  t>est,  wnler»  may  commonly  be  reduced.  In  the  use  of 
this  it  is  not  proper  that  the  teacher  should  confine  himself  to 
the  examples  before  him  :  for  by  that  methotl  he  \,\\\  never 
enable  his  ])upils  to  make  just  application  of  tlie  rules ;  but, 
having  inculcated  the  true  meaning  of  each  figure,  he  should 
require  them  to  exemplify  it  by  their  ou  n  observations,  point- 
ing to  them  the  poem,  or,  in  longer  works,  the  book  or  eanto 
in  which  an  example  may  be  found,  and  leaving  them  to  dis- 
coTcr  tlie  particular  passage  by  the  light  of  the  rules  which 
tbey  have  lately  learned. 

For  a  farther  progress  in  these  studies,  tliey  may  consult 
Quintilian  and  Vossiu's  Rhetoric ;  the  art  of  poetry  will  be 
beHt  learned  from  Bossu  and  Bohours  in  French,  together 
witli  Dryden's  Essays  and  Preface),  the  cinticnl  papers  of 
Aihlisotr,  Spenre  on  I'ope's  Odyssey,  and  Trapp's  Pnelectiones 
Poeticie  :  but  a  more  accurate  and  philosophical  account  is 
expectwl  from  a  commentary  upon  Aristotle's  Art  of  Pnetry, 
niih  which  the  litcratui'e  of  this  nation  will  he  in  a  short  time 
aui^mented. 

VI.  With  regard  to  the  practice  of  drawing,  it  is  not  ne- 
.■e.'tsttry  to  give  any  directions,  the  use  of  tiie  treatise  being 
only  to  teach  the  prapermethodofimitatingthe figures whicE 
are  annexed.     It  will  be  propn-  to  incite  the  acbDlars  te  in- 
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dustiy,  by  sho^viiig  in  other  books  the  use  of  the  art,  and  in* 
forming  them  how  much  it  assists  the  appi*eliensiony  and  re- 
lie^es  the  memory ;  and  if  they  are  obliged  sometimes  to  write 
descriptions  of  engines,  utensils*  or  any  complex  pieces  of 
workmanship,  tliey  will  moi*e  fully  appi*ehend  the  necessity 
of  an  expedient  which  so  happily  supplies  the  defects  of  lan- 
guage, and  enables  the  eye  to  conceive  what  cannot  be  con- 
veyed to  the  mind  any  other  way.  When  they  have  read  this 
tivatise,  and  practised  upon  these  figui*esy  their  theory  may 
be  improved  by  the  Jesuits  Perspective,  and  their  manual 
operations  by  other  figiu'es  which  may  be  easily  procured. 

VIl.  Logic^  or  the  art  of  ari*anging  and  connecting  ideaSt 
of  forming  and  examining  arguments,  is  universally  allowed 
to  be  an  attainment  in  the  utmost  degree  woilhy  the  ambitioa 
of  tliat  being  whose  highest  honour  is  to  be  endued  with  i-cason ; 
but  it  is  doubted  whether  that  ambition  has  yet  been  gratified, 
and  whether  the  powers  of  ratiocination  have  been  much  im- 
pi-oved  by  any  system  of  art,  or  metliodical  institututions. 
The  logic  whicli  for  so  many  ages  kept  [)Ossession  of  the 
schools,  has  at  last  been  condemned  as  a  mci-e  art  of  wrang- 
ling, of  very  little  use  in  the  pursuit  of  truth  ;  and  later  wri- 
ters have  contented  themselves  with  giving  an  account  of  the 
operations  of  tlie  mind,  marking  the  various  stages  of  her 
pi'ogress,   and  giving  some  general  rules  for  the  I'egulation 
of  her  conduct.     The  method  of  these  writers  ishei-e  follow- 
ed :  but  without  a  snvile  adherence  to  any,   and  with  en- 
deavours to  nikiUe  inijii'ovemeiits  upon  all.     This  work,  how- 
ever laborious,   lias  yet  been  fruitless,  if  llieiv  be  truth  in  an 
observation  very  frtMiuently  made,  that  logii^ians  out  of  the 
school  do  not  reason  better  than  men  unassisted  by  those 
lights  which  their  science  is  supposed  to  bestow.     It  is  not 
to  be  douhted  but  thai  logicians  may  be  sometimes  overbom 
by  their  passions,  oi*  Minded  by  their  prejudices  ;  and  that  a 
man  may  roasoii  ill,  as  he  may  act  ill,   uot  because  he  does 
not  know  what  is  right,  but  because  he  docs  not  regard  it; 
yet  it  is  not  niorc  the  fault  of  his  art  that  it  does  not  direct 
him  when  his  attention  is  withdrawn   from  it,  tlian  it  is  the 
defect  of  his  sight  tlial  he  misses  his  way  wlien  he  sliuts  his 
eyes.     Against  this  cause  of  error  thertr  is  no  provision  to  be 
made,  otherwise  than  by  inculcjitiiig  tla*  value  of  truth,  and 
the  necessity  of  conquering  the  passions,     Cul   logic  may 
likewise  fail  to  produce  its  elltcts  upi)u  common  occasions, 
for  want  of  being  frequently  and  familiarly  applied,  till  its 
preci»pts  may  direct  the  mind  imperceptibly,  as  tlie  lingers  of 
a  musician  are  regulated  by  his  knowledge  of  the  tune.    This 
readiness  of  I'ccollcctimi  is  only  to  be  procured  by  frequent 
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iiiipiTssiuiiR :  nnil  tlicrpforc  it  will  be  pro]icr,  wlicii  togir  bus 
been  once  Icamnl,  tlie  tt-ucUici-  take  frequent  wcasion.  in  the 
iiiohI  I'Mty  unil  familiar  conversation,  tn  obsene  when  il'i 
mleH  are  prcseired,  anil  wiicn  tlicy  aiv  bnikcn  :  and  tbat  af- 
tPrwanlH  \w  read  no  authors,  witbuiil  exiidinj^of  bisiaipilnn 
account  <il'  every  ivmai-kable  cxeut|difi(-a1  ion,  or  bre-acb  of  llic 
laws  ufiriisoiiiiij;, 

Wlii'u  lliisH^stom  has  bii-n  di^stcil,  il'ithe  thoii;;lit  neres- 
sai-y  to  procerd  liirtber  in  the  study  ot*  uu-(hod.  it  will  be 
pi-oper  to  Vi'i'oniinend  Ci-oiioiix.  Watts.  1a.-  Clcrr.  Wolfius. 
ami  "  l^i-ki'"s  Kssay  on  tbi>  llmnan  L'nderstiiuding  :**  and  if 
tiiei-c  br  iiiiii^ined  any  ni>ct'!<sity  of  nddin;;  the  peripatetir 
lagii',  V  birh  jias  been.  )H>rbap-<,  ri>iideiiini'd  ^^  ittiout  a  randid 
trial,  it  will  Ih'  cnuvenieul  u>  pi-oceed  to  bandrrsuii,  W'alMs. 
Crarkanlboiii,  and  Arislolle. 

VIII.  To  excite  a  curiosity  after  tbe  works  of  Ood.  is  the 
chief  desi};!!  u\'  tlic  small  sperimcii  of  tiatural  hintnry  inserted 
in  this  colleciiini ;  which,  bowe\er,  may  be  suAicient  to  put 
tbe  mind  in  luotiun,  ami  in  some  m(.'asure  to  direct  its  steps  ; 
but  its  elfects  may  easily  be  impntved  by  aptnlosnphic  niiw- 
lei'.  wbo  \\\\\  e\cry  day  lind  a  Ihonsand  opportunities  of 
turning;  tbe  atlcntiimof  hit  s['holrti*s  to  the  contemplation  of 
the  oli|>rls  that  surround  lliem.  of  layini;  open  tbe  wondei-ful 
art  will)  which  every  p:ii't  of  llie  universe  is  foiiucd.  and  tbe 
prn\ideucc  which  g'tvei'nstheve^clable  and  animal  creation. 
ill'  ma}  hiy  lu'l'ijie  Ihcni  the  *■  Helij^inus  I'bilnsnplier.**  itay. 
Derhani's  ■'  I'bysico  Theology,"  tn^-tberwith  the  "  Siwcta- 
rle  (le  la  Noture ;"  and  in  time  ivcommend  to  tlieir  lunu^al 
Unndoletius  and  .\ldnnanduH. 

1  \.  Uiil  bow  much  soever  the  i-eas<m  may  be  streng(l'trn<'d 
by  hsic.  01-  the  nniceptions  of  the  mind,  enlai-gcd  by  the 
study  of  nature,  il  Ih  necessary  the  man  be  not  tiuRiered  ('• 
dwell  u|Min  Iheni  so  long  as  to  neglect  the  study  of  bimsell'. 
the  knew  ledge  of  his  own  station  in  the  ranks  of  being,  and 
his  VKi'ioris  irlations  to  itie  iimumerable  multitudes  which 
siiiTOimd  him,  and  vviili  which  his  Maker  lias  ordained  him 
to  be  united  for  the  reception  ami  communication  of  happi- 
ness. To  consider  these  ai-igbt  is  of  the  greatest  imi»oitance. 
sini-e  from  these  arise  duties  »hidi  h^  cannot  neglect.  Ethics, 
or  HHtinlilii.  tlu-11'fiii-e.  is  one  ortbe  studies  wbicli  ought  to 
begin  with  tbe  fn-st  glimpse  of  reasim.atnl  only  end  with  lifi> 
itself.  Other  acipiisilions  are  merely  temptn'ary  brnetib;, 
i'\ccjit  as  1he>  ( onlrihiite  to  illastrale  the  knowledge,  and  con- 
linn  the  practice  of  luorulity  and  lucty.  which  extend  their 
intluence  beyond  (be  grave,  and  increase  our  bappini>>s 
liirough  endles!j  duratiun. 
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This  great  science,  therefore,  must  be  inculcated 
care  and  assiduity^  sach  as  its  importance  ought  to  incite  ia 
reasonable  minds  ;  and  for  the  prosecution  of  this  design,  tt 
opportunities  are  always  at  hand.  As  the  importance  of 
logic  is  to  be  shown  by  detecting  false  argumenta,  the  eicd- 
lence  of  morality  is  to  be  displayed  by  pronng  the  deformitj, 
the  reproach,  and  the  misery  of  all  deviations  from  it^  Tet 
it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  tlie  lavrs  of  mere  morality  areiw 
coercive  power ;  and,  however  they  may  by  conviction  of 
their  fitness  please  the  rcasoner  in  the  shade,  when  the  pas- 
sions stagnate  without  impulse,  and  the  appetites  are  secluded 
from  their  objects,  they  \\\\\  be  of  little  force  against  the  ar- 
dour of  desire,  or  the  vehemence  of  rage,  amidst  the  pleasam 
and  tumults  of  the  world.  To  counteract  the  power  of  teap- 
tations,  Iiope  must  be  excited  by  the  prosiiect  of  rewards,  am 
fear  by  the  expectation  of  punishment;  and  virtue  may  owe 
her  panegyrics  to  morality,  but  must  derive  her  autliority 
from  relii^ion. 

When  thei-efore  the  obligations  of  morality  ai*c  taught,  let 
tlie  sanctions  of  Christianity  never  be  forgotten ;  by  which  it 
will  be  shown  that  they  give  strength  and  lustre  to  each 
other ;  religion  will  appear  to  be  the  voice  of  I'eason,  and 
morality  the  will  of  God.  Under  thisaHicle  must  be  i-ccom- 
mended  ''Tully's  Offices,'*  Grotius,  Puffendorf,  Cumber- 
land's ^*  Laws  of  Nature,*'  and  the  excellent  Mr.  Addison's 
"  Moral  and  Ueligious  Essays." 

X.  Thus  far  the  woi*k  is  coniposexl  for  the  use  of  scholars, 
merely  as  tliey  are  men.  But  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
introduce  something  that  might  be  particularly  adapted  to 
that  country  for  whicli  it  is  designed  ;  and  thei*efore  a  dis- 
coui*se  has  been  added  upon  trade  and  commerce^  of  which  it 
becomes  every  man  of  this  nation  to  undei'stand  at  least  the 
general  principles,  as  it  is  impossible  that  any  should  be  high 
or  low  enough  not  to  be  in  some  dcgi-ee  affected  by  tlieir  de- 
clension or  prosperity.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that  it 
should  be  universally  known  among  us,  what  changes  of  pro- 
perty are  advantageous,  or  when  the  balance  of  trade  is  oo 
our  side :  what  are  the  products  or  manufactures  of  other 
countries^  and  how  far^oi^  nation  may  in  any  species  rf 
traffic  obtain  or  preserve  superiority  over  another.  The 
theory  of  ti*ade  is  vet  but  little  understood,  and  thei-efore  the 
practice  is  often  witiiout  real  advantage  to  tlie  public  ;  but  it 
might  bo  carried  on  with  more  general  success,  if  its  princi- 
ples were  better  considered  ;  and  to  excite  that  attention  l^ 
our  chief  design.  To  the  penisal  of  this  book  may  succeed 
that  (>r  *'  Mun   upon  Foreign   Trade,'*  Sir   Josiah   Childt 
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"Locke  Upon  Coin."  "Davcnant'n  Treatises,*^  the  "British 
Mercliaiit,"  "  DirtinniiEtira  Ae  ComuiPrcr,"  and,  for  an  ex- 
tract or  cninpendiuni,  6«%  and  an  improvement  that  ma;' 
hereafter  lie  made  upon  liis  plan. 

XI.  The  prinriples  or  lawr  and  goivrnmenf  r^me  next  to 
be  cousidpi-ed ;  by  which  men  aro  taught  to  whom  obedi- 
ence is  due,  fur  what  it  is  paid,  and  in  what  degree  it  may  be 
justly  ref|uired.  This  knowledge,  by  peruliar  ne^xsHity,  con- 
■titutes  a  part  of  tlio  education  of  an  Englishman,  who  pro- 
fesses to  obey  his  prince  according  to  the  law-,  and  who  is 
himself  a  secondary  legislator,  as  ho  givea  hia  consent  by  his 
representative,  to  all  tlie  laws  by  which  he  is  hound,  and  has 
a  right  to  petition  tiie  great  council  of  the  nation,  whenever 
he  thinks  they  arc  deliberating  upon  an  art  detrimental  to  the 
interest  of  the  community.  This  is  thcrcfoi'C  a  subject  to 
which  the  Ihoughts  of  a  young  man  ought  to  bo  directed  ; 
and  tliat  he  mar  obtain  such  knowledge  ua  may  qualify  him 
to  act  and  judge  as  one  of  a  fi'ee  people,  let  him  be  directed 
to  add  to  this  inlrodiictinn,  Foi-tescuc's  "Treatises,"  N. 
Bacon's  "Historical  Discourse  on  the  Laws  and  Government 
of  England,*'  Temple's  •'Intwduclion,"  Lorko  "On  Gov- 
ernment," Zouch's**Klementa Juris  Civillis,"  "Plato Redi- 
vivuH."  Giirdon's  "  History  of  Parliaments,"  and  Hooker's 
•'Ecclesiastical  Polity." 

\II.  Having  tlms  supplied  the  young  student  witli  know- 
ledge, it  remains  now  that  he  leai-ns  its  application ;  and  that 
thus  i|ualificd  to  act  his  pari,  he  be  at  lant  taught  to  choose 
it.  For  this  purpose  a  section  is  added  upon  hwnan  lift  and 
manners;  in  which  he  is  niutinned  against  the  danger  of  in- 
dulging his  pasxions,  of  vitiating  his  habits,  and  depraving 
his  senthn^nlf^.  He  \»  instructed  in  these  points  by  tnree  fa- 
bles, two  of  which  were  of  the  highest  autlioi-ily  in  Uic  ancient 
Pag)iH  ^w\i\.  But  at  this  he  is  not  to  rest:  for  if  he  expects 
to  be  wise  and  happy,  he  must  diligently  study  the  Scrif- 
TrREs  of  God. 

Such  is  the  bonk  now  proposed,  as  the  first  initiation  into 
tlie  knowledge  of  things,  which  has  been  thought  by  many  to 
be  too  long  delayed  in  the  present  forms  of  education.  Whi-tliei- 
thc  I'cnnplaints  be  not  often  ill-grounded,  may  pcrliaps  be  dis- 
pute<l:  but  it  is  at  least  reasonable  tu  believe,  that  greater 
prtiflciciicy  intght  sometimes  be  made;  that  real  knowledge 
might  be  more  early  communicated ;  and  that  children  might 
be  alh)»ed.  without  injury  to  health,  to  spend  many  of  those 
hours  upon  useful  employments,  which  arc  generally  lost  in 
idleness  and  play :  tliercTorr  the  public  will  surely  encourage 
an  experiment  by  which,  if  it  fails,  nobody  'a  hiut;  and  if  it 
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succeeds^  all  the  future  ages  of  the  world  may  find  adTantage ; 
Avhicb  may  eradicate  or  prevent  vicot  by  turning  to  a  better 
use  those  moments  in  which  it  is  learned  or  indulged;  and  in 
some  sense  lengtlien  life,  by  teaching  posterity  to  enjoy  those 
years  which  have  hitherto  been  lost.  The  success,  and  even 
the  trial  of  this  experiment,  will  depend  upon  those  to  whom 
the  care  of  our  youth  is  committed ;  and  a  due  sense  of  the 
importance  of  their  trust  will  easily  prevail  upon  them  to  en- 
courage a  work  which  pursues  the  design  of  improving  edu- 
cation. If  any  part  of  the  following  performance  shall  upon 
trial  be  found  capable  of  amendment ;  if  any  thing  can  be 
added  or  altered,  so  as  to  render  the  attainment  of  knowledge 
more  easy ;  the  editor  will  be  extremely  obliged  to  any  gen- 
tleman, particularly  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  business 
of  teaching,  for  such  hints  or  observations  as  may  tend  to- 
wards the  improvement  of  this  book,  and  will  spare  neither 
expense  nor  trouble  in  making  the  best  use  of  their  informa- 
tion. 
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No  GvpcrliiUori  is  moi-c  fallacious  than  tliat  which  authors 
roriii  <ir  tilt:  [■ecejitiuii  wJiich  their  iahours  will  find  among 
mariliiiu).  Scarroly  any  man  publislies  a  l>ook,  whatever  it 
i>e.  without  believing  that  he  has  caught  tlie  moment  when  tlie 
public  attention  is  vacant  to  his  call,  anil  the  world  is  dispos- 
ed ill  a  particular  manner  to  learn  tlic  art  which  he  under- 
takes to  teach. 

Till'  w  i-iters  of  thia  volume  are  not  so  far  exempt  from  epi- 
deniical  prejudices,  but  that  they  likewise  please  thctuselves 
witli  iiiiaginiiig,  that  they  have  reserved  their  labours  to  a 
propitious  coiijuncture,  and  that  this  is  the  proper  time  for 
the  publication  of  a  Dictionary  of  Commerce. 

The  predictions  of  an  author  are  very  far  from  infallibi- 
lity; but  in  justification  of  some  degree  of  confidence  it  may 
be  properly  observed,  that  there  was  never  from  the  earliest 
ages  a  time  in  which  trade  so  much  engaged  tlte  attention  of 
mankind,  or  commercial  gun  was  sought  witli  aucb  general 
emulation.  Nations  which  have  hitherto  cultivated  no  art 
but  that  of  war,  norconcciredany  means  of  increasing  ricbea 
but  by  plunder,  arc  awakened  to  more  inoffensive  industry. 
Those  wliom  tlie  possession  of  subterraneous  treasures,  have 
long  disposed  to  accommodate  tbeoiselves  by  foreign  industry, 

■  A  nci*  Dictionary  oTTnde  ind  Coinii>ere«, compiled  fium  Ae  tnfbnna* 
Goii  of  the  moil  eminent  mercbBnti,  utd  from  the  «oAi  of  Ibe  beatwriten 
oil  ennimercia]  Ribjecli  in  ill  Unfiufci,  bj  Mr.  Uott.    Folio,  1757. 
VOL.  I 3  L 
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are  at  last  convinced  that  idleness  never  will  be  rich.  The 
merchant  is  now  invited  to  every  port,  manufactures  are  es- 
tablished in  all  cities,  and  princes  who  just  can  view  the  sea 
from  some  sinele  comer  of  their  dominicms,  are  enlarging 
harbours,  erecting  mercantile  companies,  and  preparing  to 
traffic  in  the  remotest  countries. 

Nor  is  the  form  of  this  work  less  popular  than  the  subject 
It  has  lately  been  the  practice  of  the  learned  to  range  know- 
ledge by  the  alphabet,  and  publish  dictionaries  of  every  kind 
of  literature.  This  practice  has  perhaps  been  carried  too  far 
by  the  force  of  fashion.  Sciences,  in  theiuselves  systematical 
and  coherent,  are  not  very  pi-opcrly  broken  into  such  fortui- 
tous distributions.  A  dictionary  of  arithmetic  or  geometry 
can  serve  only  to  confound ;  but  commerce,  considered  in  ito 
whole  extent,  seems  to  refuse  any  other  method  of  arrange- 
ment, as  it  comprises  innumerable  particulars  unconnected 
with  each  other,  among  which  tliere  is  no  reason  why  any 
should  be  first  or  last,  better  than  is  furnished  by  the  letters 
that  compose  tiieir  names. 

We  caimot  indeed  boast  ourselves  the  inventors  of  a  scheme 
80  commodious  and  comprehensive.  The  French,  among  in- 
numerable projects  for  the  promotion  of  traffic,  have  taken 
care  to  supply  their  merchants  with  a  ''  Dictionnaire  de  Com- 
merce," collected  with  great  industry  and  exactness,  but  too 
large  for  common  use,  and  adai)ted  to  their  own  trade.  This 
book,  as  well  as  others,  has  bein  carefully  consulted,  that  our 
merchants  may  not  be  ignoi*ant  of  any  thing  known  by  tlieir 
enemies  or  rivals. 

Such,  indeed,  is  the  extent  of  our  undertaking,  tliat  it  was 
necessary  to  solicit  every  information,  to  consult  the  living 
and  the  dead.  The  great  ({ualification  of  hiin  that  attempts 
a  work  thus  general,  is  diligence  of  inquiry.  No  man  baa 
op])oi'tunity  or  ability  to  ac((uaint  himself  ^ith  all  the  sub- 
jects of  a  commercial  dictionary,  so  as  to  describe  from  his 
own  knowledge,  or  assei-t  on  his  own  experience.  He  must 
therefore  often  depend  upon  the  veracity  of  others,  as  every 
man  depends  in  common  life,  and  have  no  other  skill  to  boast 
than  that  of  selecting  judiciously,  and  arranging  properly. 

But  to  him  who  considers  the  extent  of  our  subject,  limited 
only  by  the  bounds  of  nature  and  of  art,  the  task  of  selection 
and  method  will  appear  sufficient  to  overburden  industry  and 
distract  attention.  Many  branches  of  commerce  are  subdi- 
vided into  smaller  and  smaller  parts,  till  at  last  they  become 
so  minute  as  not  esisily  to  be  noted  by  obser^^ation.  Many 
intei*ests  are  so  woven  among  each  other  as  not  to  be  disen- 
tangled without  long  inquiry;  many  arts  arc  industriously 
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kept  secret,  and  many  practirefl  necesaary  to  be  known,  m 
canied  on  in  parts  tuo  remote  Tsr  intelligence. 

But  tlie  kimwlcilgc  of  trade  is  of  no  inurli  importance  to  a 
maritimp  nation,  that  no  laboui'  can  be  thought  great,  by  which 
information  may  be  obtained ;  and  therefore  we  Iiopc  the  readef 
will  not  have  reason  to  complain,  that,  of  wliat  he  might  jtiatly 
expect  to  find,  any  thing  is  omitted. 

To  give  a  detail  or  analysis  of  our  work  is  very  difficult; 
a  volume  intended  to  rontitiii  whatever  is  niuisite  to  be  known 
by  every  ti-ader,  neceAsgriiy  becomes  so  miscellaneous  and 
unconnected  as  not  to  be  easily  reducible  to  heads:  yet,  sine* 
weprctendinsomeraeasnre  totreat  of  tratKc  as  a. science,  and 
to  luakcthat  regular  and  systematical  wiiirh  has  hitherto  been 
to  a  great  degree  fortuitous  and  conjectural,  and  has  often 
auccNded  by  chance  rather  than  by  comiuct  it  will  be  proper 
tosbuw  thatadLstributiunof  pHrtshoflbcH^n  attempted,  which, 
though  rude  aiid  inadrquiitc.  will  at  least  preserve  some  or* 
der,  and  enable  the  mind  to  take  a  mctliodtcal  and  successive 
view  of  this  design. 

In  tlic  dictionary  which  we  here  offer  to  the  public,  we  pro- 
pose tu  exhibit  the  Miaterials,  the  places,  and  the  meaiu  of 
traffic. 

The  materials  or  subjects  of  traffic  are  whntntr  h  bmight 
and  sold,  an<l  include  therefoi-e  et  cry  manufacture  of  art,  and 
almost  every  production  of  nature. 

In  giving  an  accountoftliecommoditie<i  of  nature,  whether 
those  which  are  to  be  used  in  their  original  state,  as  drugs 
and  spices,  or  those  which  become  useful  when  they  receive 
a  new  form  from  human  art,  as  flax  cotttm,  and  metals,  we 
Bhnll  show  the  places  of  tlieir  production,  the  manner  in  which 
tliey  gi-ow,  the  art  of  cultivating  or  collecting  them,  their  di». 
criminations  and  varieties,  by  which  the  best  sticts  are  known 
from  the  worse,  and  genuine  from  fictitious,  the  arts  by  which 
they  are  coiiiitcrfeited,  the  casualties  by  which  they  are  im- 
pairrrl.  and  tlie  practices  by  which  the  damage  is  palliated 
or  c»ncpalo<l.  \V~e  shall  likewise  show  their  virtues  and 
uses,  and  trace  them  through  all  the  changes  which  they  un- 
dci^o. 

The  history  of  manufactures  is  likewise  deltverc<1.  Of 
every  artificial  commodity  the  manner  in  which  it  is  made 
is  in  some  measure  described,  though  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  manual  npei'ations  are  scarce  to  he  conveyed  by  anjr 
words  to  liini  tJiat  has  not  seen  tliem.  Soinf  general  notions 
may  lion  ever  be  afforded ;  it  is  easy  to  comprehend,  that  platca 
of  iron  are  formed  by  the  pressure  of  rollers,  and  bars  by  the 
strokes  of  a  hamntcr ;  that  a  cainion  is  cast,  and  that  an  anvU 
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is  forged.  But  as  it  is  to  most  traders  of  nioi-c  use  to  know, 
vlien  their  goods  are  well  wrought,  than  by  what  means,  care 
has  been  taken  to  name  the  plac^es  where  every  manufacture 
has  been  carried  furthest,  and  the  marks  by  which  its  excel- 
lency may  be  ascertained. 

By  the  places  of  trade  are  understood  all  ports,  cities,  or 
towns,  where  staples  are  established,  manufactures  are 
wrought,  or  any  commodities  are  bought  and  sold  advantage- 
ously. This  part  of  our  work  includes  an  enumeration  of 
almost  all  the  remarkable  places  in  the  world,  with  such  an 
account  of  their  situation,  customs,  and  products,  as  the  mer- 
chant would  require,  who  being  to  begin  a  new  trade  in  any 
foreign  country,  was  yet  ignorant  of  the  commodities  of  the 
place,  and  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants. 

But  the  chief  attention  of  the  merchant,  and  C4>nsequent]y 
of  the  author  who  writes  for  merchants,  ought  to  be  employ- 
ed upon  tlie  means  of  ti*adc,  which  include  all  the  knowledge 
and  practice  necessaiy  to  the  skilful  and  succes.>l'ul  conduct 
of  commerce. 

The  first  of  the  means  of  trade  is  proper  education,  which 
may  confer  a  competent  skill  in  minibers;  to  be  afterwards 
completed  in  the  counting  house,  by  observation  of  the  man- 
ner of  stating  accounts,  and  regulating  books,  which  is  one  of 
the  few  arts  which  haAing  been  studied  in  pnipoi*tion  to  its 
impoi*tance,  is  carried  as  far  as  use  can  rccjuii'e.  The  count- 
ing-house of  an  accomplished  merchant  is  a  school  of  method, 
where  the  girat  science  nia\  be  leanied  of  ranging  particulars 
under  generals,  of  bringing  the  d liferent  parts  of  a  transac- 
tion together,  and  of  showing  atone  view  a  long  series  of 
dealing  and  exchange.  Let  no  man  venture  into  large  busi- 
ness while  he  is  ignorant  of  tlie  method  of  irgulatin^  books; 
never  let  him  imagine  that  any  degi*ee  of  natural  abilities  will 
enable  him  to  supply  this  defuienry,  or  preserve  multiplicity 
of  affaii's  from  inextricable  confusion. 

This  is  tlie  study,  w  itliout  which  all  other  studies  will  be 
of  little  avail;  but  this  alone  is  not  sullirient.  It  \s\\\  be  ne- 
cessai7  to  learn  many  othci'  things,  which  however  may  be 
easily  included  in  tlie  pi^eparatory  institutions,  such  as  an  ex- 
act knowledge  of  the  tveights  and  measures  of  ditfeii^nt  coun- 
tries, and  some  skill  in  geography  and  navigation,  w  ith  which 
this  book  may  perhaps  sufliciently  supply  him. 

In  navigation,  considered  as  part  of  the  skill  of  a  merchant, 
is  included  not  so  much  the  art  of  steering  a  ship,  as  the 
knowledge  of  the  seacoast,  and  of  the  different  parts  to  which 
his  cargoes  are  sent,  the  customs  to  be  paid  ;  tlie  passes,  per- 
missions, or  certificates  to  be  procured  ;  the  hazards  of  every 
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voyage,  rimI  the  tnic  ■'ate  of  insurance.  To  lliis  must  be 
aiiiteil,  ail  acquaintanre  with  the  policies  and  art>  of  otiicr 
nations,  an  well  those  to  whom  the  commodities  arc  sold,  as 
uf  tliose  ^^  lio  carry  goods  of  the  same  kind  to  the  same  mar- 
ket; and  who  are  therefore  to  be  watched  as  rivals  endea- 
vourJDg  to  take  advantage  of  every  en-or,  iwisrarriagc,  or 
debate. 

'I'lie  chief  of  tlie  tnennsottrAAeifimimey,  of  which  our  late 
refinements  in  traffic  have  made  the  knowledj;e  exti-emely 
difficult  The  merchant  must  not  only  infurm  liimsi-lf  of  the 
various  denominations  and  value  of  foreign  coins,  together 
with  their  metlioil  of  counting  and  reducing :  such  as  the  mil- 
leries  of  Portugal  and  the  iivres  of  France;  but  he  must  learn 
what  is  of  mnre  difficult  attainment ;  the  discount  of  exchan- 
ges, the  nature  of  cuirent  pa|>er,  the  principles  upon  which 
the  several  banks  of  Europe  are  established,  the  i-eal  value 
of  funds,  tlie  true  credit  of  trading  companies,  with  all  tlie  sour- 
ces of  profit,  and  possibilitius  of  lose. 

All  this  be  must  learn  merely  as  a  private  dealer,  attentive 
only  to  hia  own  advantage ;  but  as  every  man  ought  to  con- 
sider himself  as  piu-t  of  the  community  to  which  he  belongs, 
and  while  he  prosecutes  his  own  interest  to  promote  likewise 
that  of  his  country,  it  is  necessary  for  the  trader  to  look, 
abroad  uj>on  mankind,  and  study  many  questions  which  are 
perhaps  more  properly  political  than  mercantile. 

He  ought  tliereioi-e  to  consider  very  accurately  the  balance 
of  ti-ade,  or  the  proportion  between  tilings  exported  and  im- 
ported ;  to  examine  what  kinds  of  commerce  are  unlawful, 
either  as  being  expressly  ]m>hibited,  because  detrimental  to 
tlie  manufactures  or  other  interests  of  his  country,  as  the  ex- 
portation of  sihei-to  the  East  Indies,  and  the  introduction  of 
r  i-ench  commodities :  or  unlawful  in  itself,  as  the  traffic  for 
nugros.  He  ought  to  be  able  to  stote  with  accuracy,  the 
benefiLs  and  mischiefs  of  monopolies,  and  exclusive  compa- 
nies: to  inr)uii-v  into  tlie  arts  which  have  been  practised  by 
them  to  make  themselves  necessary,  or  by  their  opponents  to 
make  them  odious.  lie  should  inform  himself  what  trades 
are  declining,  and  what  are  improveable ;  when  the  advan- 
tage is  on  our  side,  and  when  on  that  of  our  rivals. 

I'lic  stale  of  our  colonies  is  always  to  be  diligently  sur- 
veyol,  that  no  advantage  may  be  lost  which  tliey  can  aBurd, 
and  that  every  opportunity  may  be  improved  of  inn-easing 
their  wealth  and  power,  or  of  making  them  useful  to  their 
mother  <ountry. 

I'hcre  is  no  knowledge  of  more  frequent  use  than  that  of 
duties  and  impost,  whether  custonu  paid  at  Ibe  ports,  or  ex- 
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es  levied  opmi  the  manufarturer*    Much  of  the  prcMperitjr 

i  trading  nation  depends  upon  duties  properly  apportio>ied; 

that  what  is  nece.ssary  may  continue  cheap,  and  what  is  of 

B  only  to  luxury  may  in  some  measure  atone  to  the  public 

r  the  mischief  done  to  individuals.     Duties  may  often  be  so 

igulated  as  to  become  useful  even  to  those  that  pay  them ; 

rift  they  may  be  likewise  so  unequally  imposed  as  to  discou- 

age  honesty,  and  depress  industry,  and  give  temptation  to 

raud  and  unlawful  practices. 

To  teach  all  this  is  the  design  of  the  Commercial  Dictiona- 
•y ;  which,  though  immediately  and  primarily  written  for  the 
merchants,  will  be  of  use  to  every  roan  of  business  or  curi- 
osity. There  is  no  man  who  is  not  in  some  degree  a  mer- 
chant, who  has  not  something  to  buy  and  something  to  sell, 
and  who  does  not  therefore  want  such  Instroctions  as  may 
teach  him  the  true  value  of  possessions  or  commodities. 

The  descriptions  of  the  productions  of  the  earth  and  water, 
which  this  volume  will  contain,  may  be  equally  pleasing  and 
useful  to  the  speculatist  with  any  other  natural  history  ;  and 
the  accounts  of  various  manufactures  will  constitute  no  con- 
temptible body  of  experimental  philosophy.  The  descriptions 
of  ports  and  cities  may  instruct  the  geographer  as  w^ell  as  if 
they  were  found  in  books  appropriated  only  to  his  own 
science :  and  the  doctrines  of  funds,  insurances,  currency, 
monopolies,  exchanges,  and  duties,  is  so  necessary  to  the  poli- 
tician, that  without  it  he  can  be  of  no  use  either  in  the  coun- 
cil or  the  senate,  nor  can  speak  or  think  justly  either  on  war 
or  trade^ 

We  therefore  hope  that  we  shall  not  repent  the  labour  of 
compiling  this  work ;  nor  flatter  ourselves  unreasonably,  in 
predicting  a  favourable  reception  to  a  book  which  no  condi- 
tion of  life  can  render  useless,  which  may  contribute  to  the 
advantage  of  all  that  make  or  receive  laws,  of  all  that  buy  or 
sell,  of  all  that  wish  to  keep  or  improve  their  ])ossessions,  of 
all  that  desire  to  be  rich,  and  all  that  desire  to  be  wise.* 


*  of  this  preface,  Mr.  Roswell  informs  us  that  Dr.  Johnson  sai<1  he  never 
saw  Rolt,  and  never  read  the  book.  '*  I'he  booksellers  wanted  a  preface  to  a 
Dictionary  of  Trade  and  Commerce.  I  knew  very  well  what  stich  a  dic- 
tionary should  be.  and  I  wrote  a  preface  accordinftly."  This  may  be  be- 
lieved ;  but  the  book  is  a  most  wretched  farragfo  of  articles  plunderrd  with- 
out acknuwledpfment,  or  judgment,  which,  indeed,  was  the  case  with  most 
of  Rolfs  compilations.  C. 
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''J  ABYSSINIA.* 


The  following  reUtion  ia  bo  cnrioiu  and  entertuning*  and 
Ihe  diSHertationa  that  accompany  it  so  judicious  and  itiBtnic- 
tire,  that  the  tranHlattH-  is  confident  bis  attempt  stands  ia 
DMtd  of  no  apology,  whatever  censures  may  fall  on  the  per- 
formance. 

The  Portuguese  traveller,  contrary  to  the  general  run  of 
his  countrymen  has  amused  his  reader  with  no  romantic  ab- 
surdities or  incredible  fictions  ;  wbateTer  he  relates,  whether 
true  or  not.  is  at  least  probable ;  and  be  who  tells  notJunc 
exceeding  the  bounds  of  probability,  has  a  rigiit  to  demand 
that  they  should  believe  him  who  cannot  contradict  him. 

He  appears,  by  his  modest  and  unaffecting  narration,  to 
have  described  things  as  he  saw  them,  to  have  copied  natam 
from  the  life,  and  to  have  consulted  his  Bcnsrs,  not  bis  imagi- 
nation. He  meets  with  no  basilisks  that  destroy  with  their 
ryct ;  his  crocodiles  devourtbeir  prey  without  tears  ;  and  his 
cataracts  fall  from  the  rock  without  deafening  the  neighbour- 
ing inhabitants. 

The  reader  will  here  find  no  regions  cursed  with  irrem^ 
diable  bam^ness,  or  bleHsed  with  spontaneous  fecundity  ;  no 
perpetual  gloom  or  unceasing  sunshine  ;  nor  are  the  naliona 
nere  described  either  devoid  of  all  senm  of  humanity*  or  con- 
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summate  in  all  private  and  social  virtaes ;  here  are  no  Hot- 
tF^ntots  without  religiony  polity,  or  articulate  language ;  no 
Chinese  perfectly  polite,  and  completely  skilled  in  all  sciences; 
he  will  discover  what  will  always  be  discovered  by  a  diligent 
and  impartial  inquirer,  that  wherever  human  nature  is  to  be 
found  there  is  a  mixture  of  vice  and  virtue,  a  contest  of  pas- 
sion and  reason  ;  and  that  the  Creator  doth  not  appear  partial 
in  his  distributions,  but  has  balanced  in  most  countries  their 
particular  inconveniences  by  particular  favours. 

In  this  ar>count  of  the  mission,  where  his  veraciiy  is  most 
to  be  suspected,  he  neitlier  exaggerates  overmuch  the  merits 
of  the  Jesuits,  if  we  consider  the  partial  regard  paid  by  the 
Portuguese  to  their  countrymen,  by  the  Jesuits  to  their 
society,  and  by  the  papists  to  their  church,  nor  aggravates  the 
vices  of  the  Ah  vssinians  ;  but  if  the  reader  will  not  be  satis- 
lied  with  a  popish  account  of  a  popish  mission,  he  may  have 
recourse  to  the  IIistor>'  of  the  Church  of  Abvssinia.  writtea 
by  Dr.  Geddes,  in  which  lie  will  find  tlie  actions  and  sufferings 
of  the  mission  a  ries  placed  in  a  different  light,  though  tlie 
same  in  wliich  Mr.  Le  Grand,  witli  all  his  zeal  for  the  Roman 
church,  appeal's  to  liave  seen  them. 

This  1'  arncd  disseilator,  however  valuable  for  his  industry 
and  erudition,  is  yet  moi-e  to  be  esteemed  for  having  dared  so 
freely,  in  the  midst  of  France,  to  declai*e  his  disapprobation 
of  the  patriarch  Ovicdo's  sanguinary  zeal,  who  was  conti- 
nually importuning  the  Portuguese  to  beat  up  their  drums 
for  missionaries  wlio  might  preach  the  gospel  with  swords  in 
their  hands,  and  propagate  by  desolation  and  slaughter  the 
true  woi-shipof  the  God  of  jieace. 

It  is  not  easy  to  foi'bear  I'eflecting  with  how  little  reason 
these  men  profess  themselves  the  followers  of  Jescs,  who  left 
this  giTat  characteristic  to  his  disciples,  that  they  should  be 
known  by  bmnf^  one  another^  by  universal  and  unbounded 
charily  and  benevolence. 

Iict  us  su])|M)se  an  inhabitant  of  some  remote  and  su]ierior 
region,  yet  unskilled  in  tlie  ways  of  men,  having  read  and 
considere<l  tlie  precepts  of  the  gospel,  and  the  example  }of 
our  Saviour,  to  come  down  in  search  of  the  true  church  ;  if 
he  would  not  inquire  after  it  among  the  cruel,  the  insolent, 
and  the  oppressive  ;  among  those  who  are  continually  grasp- 
ing at  dominion  over  souls  as  well  as  bodies ;  among  thc^ 
who  aiT,  employed  in  procuring  to  themselves  impunity  for 
the  most^  enormous  villanies,  and  studying  metliods  of  de- 
stroying their  fellow  ci-eatures,  not  for  their  cnmes  but  tlieir 
erroi^  :  if  he  >n  ould  not  expect  to  meet  benevelence  engaged 
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ill  tnassacrea,  op  to  find  mercy  hi  a  court  of  inquisition,  he 
would  not  look  foi-  the  trtie  church  in  the  chm-cli  of  Rome. 

Mr.  Le  Grand  haa  given  in  one  diKstTtatiun  an  example  of 
great  moderation,  in  deviating  fi-om  the  temper  of  liis  religion ; 
but  in  the  others  has  left  proofs,  tliat  learning  and  honesty  arc 
sften  too  weak  to  oppose  [irejudice.  He  ha»  made  no  scru- 
ple of  prtfen-ing  the  testimony  of  father  Du  Bemat  to  the 
writings  of  all  tlie  Portuguese  Jesuits,  to  wJioin  lie  allows 
great  zeal,  hut  little  learning,  witliout  giving  any  otlier  i-ea- 
iion  than  that  his  favouritfi  was  a  Frenchman.  I'bis  is  writing 
only  to  Frenchmen  and  to  papists  ;  a  protectant  would  bo 
desirous  to  know,  why  he  must  iiuagine  that  fatlier  Du  Bcr- 
nat  had  .1  cooler  head  or  more  kmiwTedgc,  and  why  one  man, 
whose  account  is  singular,  is  not  more  likely  to  be  mistaken, 
than  many  agreeing  in  the  same  account. 

If  the  Portuguese  were  biasHed  by  any  particular  views, 
another  bias  equally  powei-ful  may  have  deflected  tlie  French- 
man from  the  truth ;  for  they  evidently  write  with  contniry 
designs  ;  the  Portuguese,  to  make  their  mission  scein  mure 
necessary,  endeavoured  tu  place  in  the  strongest  light  (he 
differences  between  the  Abyssinian  and  Roman  church  ;  hut 
the  great  Ludolfus,  laying  hold  on  the  advantage,  i-educod 
these  later  writers  to  prove  their  co»ri>i-mity. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  conti-oversy  seems  of  no  gi-eat  import- 
ance to  those  who  believe  the  Holy  Scriptures  sufficient  to 
teach  the  way  of  salvation ;  but  of  whatever  moment  it  may 
be  tlioueht.  tJierc  are  no  proofs  sufficient  to  decide  it. 

His  discourses  op  indifferent  subjects  will  divert  ob  well  as 
instruct :  and  if  either  in  ttiese,  or  in  the  relation  of  father 
Lobo,  any  argument  shall  appear  unconvincing,  or  deserip- 
tion  obscure,  they  are  defects  Incident  to  all  mankind,  which 
however  are  not  too  rashly  to  be  imputed  to  the  authors,  being 
sometimes  perliaps  more  Justly  chargeable  on  the  translator. 

In  this  translation,  if  it  may  be  so  called^reat  liberties 
have  been  taken,  which,  whether  jusliflable  or  not,  shall  be 
fairly  confessed,  and  let  the  judicious  part  of  mankind  pardon 
or  condemn  them. 

In  Uie  first  part  the  greatest  fi-eednm  has  been  used,  in 
reducing  the  narration  into  a  nan-ow  compass ;  so  that  It  Ib 
by  1^0  means  a  translation,  but  an  epitome,  in  which,  whether 
every  thing  either  useful  or  entertaining  be  comprised,  the 
compiler  is  least  qualified  to  determine. 

Ill  the  account  of  Abyssinia,  and  titc  continaation,  the  au- 
tliors  have  been  follownl  witli  more  exactness ;  and  as  a  few 
passages  appeared  either  insigniHcaiit  or  tedioiu,  few  have 
been  eitlier  shortened  or  omittM. 
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The  dissertations  are  the  only  part  in  which  an  exact 
lation  has  been  attempted ;  aiul  even  in  those,  ahetracts  an 
sometimes  giroi  instead  of  literal  qaotationSy  particalarlT 
in  the  first ;  and  sometimes  other  parts  have  been  contracted. 

Several  memorials  and  letters,  which  are  printed  at  the 
end  of  the  dissertations,  to  secure  the  credit  ofthe  foregoing 
narrative,  are  entirely  left  out 

It  is  hopedy  that  after  this  confession,  whoerer  shall  com- 
pare  this  attempt  with  the  original,  if  he  shall  And  no  proob 
of  fraud  or  paiiialitj,  will  candidly  oTerlook  any  failure  rf 
judgment 
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Though  criticism  has  be«n  cultivated  in  every  age  oT 
learning,  by  mm  oF  great  abilities  and  extrnflive  knowledge, 
till  tJir  rules  of  writing  are  become  rather  burdensome  than 
in»<trurti^'t  to  tiie  mind ;  though  almost  every  species  of  com- 
petition huH  been  the  subject  of  particular  treatists,  and 
given  liii-th  to  deRnitinns,  diatinctions,  precepts,  and  illuatnu 
tionH :  yet  no  rritir  of  note,  that  has  fallen  within  my  obaer- 
vatinn,  has  hitherto  thought  sepulchral  inscriptiona  worthy  of 
a  mimite  examination,  or  pointed  out  witii  proper  accuracy 
their  beauties  and  defects. 

The  reasons  of  this  neglect  it  is  useless  to  inquire,  and 
perhaps  imiKtssiblc  to  discover ;  it  might  be  justly  expected 
that  this  liiiid  uf  writing  would  have  been  the  favourite  topic 
of  criticism,  and  that  self  love  might  have  some  regard  for  it 
in  those  authors  that  have  crowded  libraries,  with  elaborate 
dissertations  upon  Homer ;  since  to  afford  a  subject  for  he- 
roic poems  is  the  privilege  of  very  few,  but  every  man  may 
expert  to  be  recorded  in  an  epitaph,  and  therefore  finds  some 
interest  in  providing  that  his  memory  may  not  suffer  by  an 
unskilful  panegyrir. 

ifflur  prejudices  in  favour  of  antiquity  deserve  to  liave  any 
part  in  the  regulation  of  our  studies,  bpitafbi  seem  entitira 
to  more  than  common  regard,  as  they  are  probably  of  the 
same  age  with  the  art  of  writing.  The  most  ancient  struc- 
tures in  tiic  world,  the  Pyramids,  arc  supposed  to  be  scpul' 
chral  monuments,  which  either  pride  or  gratitude  erected ; 
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:md  the  same  passions  which  incited  men  to  such  laboriow 
and  expensive  metliods  of  pi-eserving  their  own  moBoryt  or 
that  of  their  benefactors,  W9uld  doubtiess  incline  them  not  tm 
neglect  any  easier  means  by  which  the  same  ends  might  be 
obtained.  Natui'e  and  i-eason  have  dictated  to  every  natioBr 
that  to  pi*e»cr\'c  good  a(*tions  fi-oni  oblivion,  is  both  the  inte- 
rest and  duty  of  mankind  ;  and  thei-efore  we  find  no  people 
acquainted  with  the  use  of  letters,  that  omitted  to  grace  the 
tombs  of  their  iieros  and  wise  men  with  panegyrical  inscrip- 
tions. 

To  examine,  i!herefoi*e«  in  what  the  perfection  of  epitaphs 
consists,  and  what  rules  are  to  be  observed  in  composing 
tliem,  will  be  at  least  of  as  much  use  as  other  critical  inqui- 
ries ;  and  for  assigning  a  few  hours  to  such  Aisqoisitions, 
great  examples  at  least,  if  not  strong  reasons,  may  be  pleaded. 

An  epitapli,  as  the  word  itself  implies,  is  an  inscription  on 
the  tomb,  and  in  its  most  extensive  import  may  admit  indis- 
criminately satii'c  or  praise.  But  as  malice  has  seldom  pro- 
duced monuments  of  detVimation,  and  the  tombs  hitherto 
i-aised  have  been  the  work  of  friendship  and  benevolence* 
custom  has  contracted  the  original  latitude  of  tlie  loord^  so 
that  it  signifies  in  the  general  arcrptation,  an  inscription  en- 
graven  on  a  tomb  in  Iwuonr  of  the  person  deceaseds 

As  honours  are  paid  to  the  dead  in  order  to  incite  others 
to  the  imitation  of  their  excellences,  the  principal  intention 
of  epitaphs  is  to  perpetuate  the  examples  of  virtue,  that  tiie 
tomb  of  a  good  man  may  supply  the  want  of  his  presence,  and 
veneration  for  his  nicnior\  produce  tlie  same  eflect  as-  the 
obser\  ation  of  his  life.  Those  epitaphs  ai-e,  therefore,  the 
roost  {lerfect,  which  set  virtue  in  the  strongest  light,  and  are 
best  adapted  to  exalt  the  reader's  ideas,  and  i*ouse  his  emula- 
tion. 

To  this  end,  it  is  not  always  necessary  to  recount  the  ac- 
tions of  a  hero,  or  enumerate  tin*  writings  of  a  philosopher; 
to  imagine  such  informations  necessary,  is  to  detract  from 
their  charactei*s,  or  to  sup])ose  their  works  mortal,  or  their 
achievements  in  danger  of  beinp;  forgotten.  The  bare  name 
of  such  men  answers  every  purpose  of  a  long  incription. 

Had  only  the  name  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  been  subjoined 
to  the  design  upon  his  monument,  instead  of  a  long  detail  of 
his  discoveries,  which  no  ])hiloso])her  can  want,  and  which 
none  but  a  philosopher  can  understand,  those,  by  whose  di- 
rection it  was  raised,  had  done  moie  honour  both  to  him  and 
to  themselves. 

Tliis  indeed  is  a  commendation  wiiich  it  requires  no  genius 
to  bestow,  but  which  can  never  become  vulgar  or  contempt- 
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ibie,  ir bestowed  with  Judgment;  bccaiiw  no  single  age  pro- 
duces many  men  of  merit  superior  to  panegyric.  None  but 
the  first  names  ran  stand  nnassiated  agninst  the  attacks  of 
time  :  and  if  men  raised  to  reputation  by  accident  or  caprice, 
have  nothing  but  their  names  engraved  on  their  tombs,  there 
is  danger  le.st  in  a  few  years  the  inscription  require  an  intcr- 

Ereter.  Thus  hate  tttrir  expectations  been  disappointed,  who 
onourcd  I'icus  ofMiniudola  with  this  pompous  epitaph  : 


£l  TiijTHi  el  Gange;Jor*an  el  Jntipnda. 

His  name,  then  celebrated  in  the  remotest  corners  of  the 
earth,  is  now  almost  forgotten ;  and  his  works,  tiien  studied,, 
admired,  aiid  applauded,  ure  now  mouldering  in  obscnrity. 

Next  in  dignity  to  t)ie  hare  name,  is  a  short  character, 
Himplc  and  unadoi-neil,  \tithout  exaggeration,  superlatives,  or 
rhetoric  Siirli  were  the  inscriptions  in  use  among  the  Ro- 
mans, in  which  the  victories  gained  by  their  eniperors  were 
commemorated  by  a  single  epithet ;  as  Cesar  OermanicuSy 
Cesar  lJ<ic;riis,  Germanhiis,  lUyricus.  Surh  would  be  this 
epitaph,  Isaac  Nkwtoi^l's,  naturx  legibvs  invMtigatit,  Air 
qiiiescit- 

Bui  to  fur  the  gi-eatest  pai-t  of  mankind  a  longer  encomium 
is  necessary  for  the  publication  of  their  virtues,  and  the  pre- 
sei'\'atiou  of  their  memories  ;  and  in  the  composition  of  these 
it  is  that  ai-t  is  principally  reipiiiTd,  and  precepts  therefore 
may  be  useful. 

In  writing  epitaphs,  one  circumstance  is  to  be  considered, 
which  aflects  no  otiier  compositions  :  the  place  in  which  they 
ai-c  now  commonly  found,  i-cstrains  tliem  to  a  particular  air  of 
solemnity,  and  debars  them  fi-omtlie  admission  of  all  lighter 
or  gayer  ornaments.  In  tliis  it  is,  that  the  style  of  an  epitaph 
nccosNarily  differs  from  that  of  an  elegy.  The  custom  of 
burning  our  dead  either  in  or  ncai'  our  churches,  periiaps 
originally  founded  on  a  rational  design  of  fitting  the  mind 
fur  religious  exei'ciscs.  by  laying  before  it  the  moMt  affecting 
proof  ul'  the  unccrtuinty  of  life,  makes  it  proper  to  exclude 
from  our  epitaphs,  ull  such  allusions  as  arc  contrary  to  the 
doctrines,  for  the  propagation  of  which  the  ihurclies  are 
ei'ecti.'d,  and  to  the  end  fur  which  those  who  peruse  the  monu- 
ments must  be  supposed  to  come  thither.  Nothing  ia,  tliercfore, 
more  ridiculous  than  to  copy  the  Kouian  ins<.'riptions,  which 
weiv  engraven  on  stones  by  the  highway,  and  runiposed  by 
tliose  uho  generally  reflected  on  mortaiity.  only  to  excite  in 
themselves  and  others  a  quicker  relisli  of  pleasure,  and  a 
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more  luxurious  enjoyment  of  life,  and  whose  regflM  for  thi 
dead  extended  no  farther  than  a  wish  that  the  earth  migki  it 
light  upon  them. 

All  allusions  to  the  heathen,  mvthologj  are  therefore  ah- 
siurd,  and  all  regard  for  the  senseless  remains  of  a  dead  maor 
impertinent  and  superstitious.  One  of  the  first  distinctiofla 
of  the  primitive  Christians,  was  their  neglect  of  bestowing 
gai'landa  on  the  dead,  in  which  they  are  very  rationally  de» 
fended  by  their  apologist  in  "  Minutius  Felix/'  "We  lavi* 
no  flowers  nor  odours  on  the  dead,"  says  he,  **  because  they 
have  no  sense  o(  fragrance  or  of  bea.uty.**  We  profess  to  re- 
verence the  dead,  not  for  their  sake  but  for  our  own*  It  is 
therefore  always  with  indignation  or  contempt  that  I  retd 
the  epitaph  on  Cowley,  a  man,  whose  learning  and  poetry 
were  his  lowest  merits  ; 

Aurea  dum  late  volitant  tua  scripta  per  orbem^ 
£t  fama  etemum  itviV,  ffivine  Po'ita^ 
Hie  placida  jaccat  regttie,  ciutodiat  itmam 
Carta  Fidet,  vigilentque  perenni  lampade  J^luta  ! 
Sit  sacer  ille  locus,  nee  quit  temerarius  auait 
Sacrilega  titrbare  manu  venerabile  buttum, 
Intacti  rnaneantf  maneant  per  sjecitla  dulees 
C/OWLEii  cineres,  9crventqne  immobile  saxwn. 

To  pray  that  tlie  aslies  of  a  friend  may  lie  undisturbed,  and 
?Iiat  the  divinities  that  favoured  him  in  his  life,  may  watch 
for  ever  round  him  to  preserve  his  tomb  from  violation,  and 
drive  sacrilege  away,  is  only  rational  in  liim  who  believes  the 
soul  intei*ested  in  the  repose  of  the  body,  and  the  powers 
which  he  invokes  for  its  pi-otcction  able  to  prescribe  it  To 
rensure  such  expressions  as  contrary  to  religion,  or  as  re- 
mains of  heathen  su]iei*8tition,  would  be  too  gi*cat  a  degree  of 
severity.  J  condemn  them  only  as  uninstructing  and  unaffect- 
ing,  as  too  hidiri*ous  for  reverence  or  grief,  for  Christianitv 
and  a  temple* 

That  the  designs  and  decorations  of  monuments  ought  like- 
wise to  be  formed  with  the  same  i*egard  to  the  solemnity  of 
the  place,  cannot  be  denied ;  it  is  an  established  principle, 
that  all  ornaments  owe  their  beauty  to  their  propriety.  The 
saujc  glitter  of  dress  that  adds  graces  to  gaiety  and  youth* 
would  make  age  and  dignity  contemptible.  Chai*on,  with 
his  boat,  is  far  from  heightening  the  awful  grandeur  of  the 
iniivei*sal  judgment,  though  drawn  by  Angelo  himself:  nor 
is  it  easy  to  imagine  a  gi-eater  absurdity  than  that  of  gracing 
ihe  walls  of  a  Christian  temple  with  the  figui*e  of  Mar.*  lead- 
in;^  a  horo  tci  battle,  or  Cupids  sporting  i*ound  a  virgin.     Th*^ 
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pope  who  deftced  the  statues  of  the  deitiM  at  the  tomb  of  .San- 
nazarius,  is,  in  my  ojiinion,  more  easily  to  be  defended,  than 
he  that  erected  them. 

It  is,  for  the  same  reason,  improper  to  address  the  epitaph 
to  the  passenger,  acuntomvhichanhijudicioiisrencrationfor 
antiquity  introduced  again  at  the  revival  of  letters,  and 
whicii,  among  many  otlicrs,  Passeratius  suffered  to  mislead 
him  in  his  epitaph  upon  the  heart  of  Henry  king  of  France, 
who  was  stabbed  by  Clement  the  monk,  which  yet  deserves 
to  be  inserted,  for  the  sake  of  showing  how  beautiful  even 
improprieties  may  become,  in  the  hands  of  a  good  writer  : 

,4(fala,  vialT,  tl  dait  rtgMm  k'ki. 
Csr  Rrgit  ill*  cuiditur  tub  manmarr, 
Qui  jura  GafHi.jura  SarmoHt  dtdil. 
I'tcltit  mcMlla  htmc  tuitfiht  meariu: 

Abi,  Tiialer,  e(  Mt  njum  vicet. 

In  the  monkish  ages,  however  ignorant  and  unpolished, 
the  epitaphs  were  drawn  up  with  far  greater  propriety  than 
Can  be  shown  in  those  which  more  enlightened  times  have 
produced. 

Orate pr»  .Auma...  .imuerrimi  Ptccatari; 

was  an  address  to  the  last  degree  striking  and  solemn,  as  it 
flowed  naturally  from  the  religion  then  believed,  and  awak- 
ened in  the  reader  sentiments  of  benevolence  for  the  deceased, 
and  of  concern  for  hia  own  happiness.  There  was  nothing 
trifling  or  ludicrous,  nothing  that  did  not  tend  to  the  noblest 
end.  the  propagation  of  piety,  and  the  increase  of  devotion. 

It  may  seem  very  superfluous  to  lay  it  down  as  the  first 
rule  for  writing  Epitaphs,  that  the  name  of  the  deceased  is 
not  to  be  omitted  ;  nor  should  I  have  thought  such  a  precept 
necessary,  bad  not  tlie  practice  of  the  greatest  writers  shown, 
that  it  has  not  been  suffidently  rcganwd.  Inmostofthepo- 
ettcal  Epitaphs,  the  names  for  wiiom  ttey  were  composed, 
may  be  sought  to  no  purpose,  being  only  prefixed  oii  the  mon- 
ument To  expose  the  absurdity  of  this  omission,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  ask  how  the  Epitaphs,  which  have  outlived  the 
stones  on  which  they  were  inscribed,  would  have  contributed 
to  the  information  of  posterity,  had  tliey  wanted  the  nainen 
of  those  whom  titey  celebrated. 

In  drawing  the  characters  of  the  deceased,  tliere  are  no 
rules  to  be  observed  which  do  not  equally  relate  to  other  com- 
positions. The  praise  ought  not  to  be  general,  because  the 
mind  is  lost  in  the  extent  of  any  indefinite  idea,  and  cannot 
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be  effected  vifh  what  it  cannot  compreliend.  When  we  hear 
only  of  a  good  or  gpreat  man,  we  know  not  in  what  class  to 
place  him,  nor  have  any  notion  of  his  character,  distinct  from 
that  of  a  thousand  others ;  his  example  can  have  no  eflfiBct 
upon  our  conduct,  as  we  have  nothing  remarkable  or  cni* 
nent  to  propose  to  our  imitatjpn.  The  Epitaph  composed  by 
Ennius;  for  his  own  tomb,  has  both  the  faults  last  mentioned : 

^"emo  me  decoret  laatimis,  nee  funera  ^flettt, 
Faxii,     Cur?  volito  vivi^ per  ora  virum. 

The  reader  of  this  epitaph  i*cceivcs  scarce  any  idea  from 
it ;  he  neither  conceives  any  veneration  for  the  man  to  whou 
it  belongs,  nor  is  instructed  by  what  methods  this  boasted 
i*eputation  is  to  be  obtained. 

Though  a  sepulchral  inscription  is  professedly  a  panegyric, 
and,  therefore,  not  confined  to  historical  impartiality,  vet  it 
ought  always  to  be  written  with  iTgawl  to  truth.  No  man 
ought  to  be  commended  for  virtues  which  he  never  possessed, 
but  whoever  is  curious  to  know  his  faults  must  inquire  after 
them  in  other  places ;  the  monuments  of  the  dead  are  not  in- 
tended to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  crimejs,  but  to  exhibit 
patterns  of  virtue.  On  the  tomb  of  Mccenas.  his  luxury  is 
not  to  be  mentioned  with  his  munificence,  nor  is  the  proscrip- 
tion to  find  a  place  on  the  monument  of  Augustus. 

The  best  subject  for  epitaphs  is  private  virtue  ;  vii-tue  ex- 
erted in  the  same  circumstances  in  whirli  the  bulk  of  man- 
kind are  placed,  and  which,  therefoiT.  may  admit  of  many 
imitators.  He  tliat  has  delivei*ed  his  couutiy  from  oppres< 
sion,  or  freed  the  world  from  ignorance  and  error,  can  excite 
the  emulation  of  a  very  small  number  ;  but  he  that  has  re- 
pelled the  temptations  of  poverty,  and  disdained  to  fi*ee  iiim- 
self  from  distress  at  the  expense  of  his  virtue,  may  animate 
multitudes,  by  his  example,  to  the  same  firmness  of  heart  and 
steadiness  of  resolution. 

Of  this  kind  I  cannot  forbear  the  mention  of  two  Greek 
inscriptions ;  one  upon  a  man  whose  writings  aro  well  known, 
the  other  upon  a  jierson  whose  memory  is  preserved  only  in 
her  epitaph,  who  both  lived  in  slavery,  the  most  calamitous 
'*state  in  human  life  : 

ZttTifUi  n  v^t*  tUTx  fMVAf  rsit  ca/fietrt  J^UA^.  • 

Znsima,  qua  solofuit  olim  c9rpore  eer^vu^ 
Corpore  mate  etiam  libera  facta  fuit. 

**  ZosiMi,  who  in  her  life  could  only  have  her  body 
enslaved,  now  finds  her  body  likewise  set  at  liberty/' 
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It  is  impossible  to  read  this  Epitaph  without  bnitg  ani- 
mated  to  bear  the  evils  of  life  with  constancy,  and  to  support 
the  dignity  of  human  nature  under  the  most  pressing  afflic- 
tions, both  by  the  example  of  the  heroine,  whose  grave  we  he- 
hold,  and  the  prospect  of  that  state  in  wliich,  to  use  the  Ian- 
Eiage  of  the  inspired  writers,  "The  poor  cease  from  their 
hwirs,  and  the  weary  l»e  at  rest." 
The  otiier  is  upon  Epictetus,  the  Stoic  philosopher : 


In  this  distich  is  comprised  the  noblest  panegyric,  and  the 
most  inhportant  instruction.  AVc  may  learn  from  it,  that  vir- 
tue is  impracticable  in  no  condition,  since  Epictetus  could 
recommend  himself  to  the  regard  of  Heaven,  amidst  the 
temptations  of  poverty  and  slavery;  slavery,  which  has  al- 
ways been  found  so  destructive  to  virtue,  that  in  many  lan- 
guages a  slave  and  a  thief  arc  expressed  by  the  same  word. 
And  we  may  be  likewise  admonished  by  it,  not  to  lay  any 
stress  on  a  man's  outward  circumstances,  in  making  an  esti- 
mate of  his  real  value,  since  Epictetus,  the  beggar,  the  crip- 
ple, and  the  slave,  was  the  favourite  of  Heaven. 
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rue  time  is  luiw  v  onie  in  which  every  Englishman  expects 
to  be  informed  of  the  national  affairs,  and  in  which  he  has  a 
right  to  have  that  expectation  gratified.  For  whatever  maj 
be  urged  by  ministers,  or  those  w  liom  vanity  or  interest  make 
the  followers  of  ministers,  concerning  the  necessity  of  confi- 
dence in  our  governors,  and  the  presumption  of  prying  witli 
profane  eyes  into  the  i^ecesses  of  policy,  it  is  evident,  that 
this  i-everence  can  be  claimed  only  by  counsels  yet  unex- 
ecuted, and  pi'ojects  suspended  in  deliberation.  But  when  a 
design  has  ended  in  miscarriage  or  success,  when  every  eye 
and  every  ear  is  witness  to  general  discontent  or  general  satis- 
faction, it  is  then  a  proper  time  to  disentangle  confusion,  and 
illustrate  obscurity,  to  show  by  w  hat  causes  every  event  was 
produced,  and  in  what  effects  it  is  likely  to  terminate  ;  to  lay 

•  Pablished  first  in  the  J.it<^rary  Magazine,  No.  IV.  from  July  15,  to 
Auj^st  15,  1756.  This  periodical  u'ork  was  published  by  liichardson, 
in  Paternoster  Row,  but  was  discontinued  about  two  years  after.  l>r.  Jobii- 
aon  wrote  many  articles,  which  huvc  been  enumerated  by  Mr.  Boswell,  and 
there  are  others  which  I  should  be  inclined  t-j  attribute  to  him  from  inter- 
nal evidence.  C. 
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tlown  with  flistinct  particiitarity  what  i-uinour  aln'ays huddles 
ill  general  exclamations,  or  pei-plcxes  by  undigested  narra- 
tives ;  to  show  whence  happinesss  or  calamity  is  deiived,  and 
whriire  it  may  be  expected.;  ami  honestly  to  lay  before  the 
people  ^vhat  int|iiiry  can  gather  of  the  past,  and  conjecture 
canrHtimateof  the  future. 

The  general  subjectof  the  present  war  is  sufficiently  known, 
tt  is  allowed  on  both  sides,  that  hostilities  began  tn  America, 
and  that  the  Fi-ench  and  English  quaiTcUed  about  the  bound- 
aries of  their  settlcmetits.  about  grounds  and  rivers  to  which^ 
I  am  nfriiid.  neither  can  show  any  other  right  than  that  of 
power,  and  which  neither  can  orcujiy  but  by  usurpation,  and 
the  dispossession  of  the  natural  lords  and  original  inhabi- 
tants. Such  is  the  contest,  thut  no  honest  man  can  heartily 
w  ish  surcGss  to  cither  party. 

It  may  indeed  be  alleged,  that  tlie  Indians  have  granted 
large  tracts  of  land  both  to  one  and  the  other ;  but  these 
gi-aiits  can  add  little  to  the  validity  of  our  titles,  till  it  be 
t'xperienred  how  tliey  wei-e.  obtained  j  for  if  they  were  extorted 
by  violence,  or  induced  by  fraud  ;  by  thrcuts,  which  the 
miseries  of  other  nations  had  shown  not  to  be  Tain,  or  by 
promises  of  which  no  pei-formanc  was  ever  intended,  wliat 
are  Ibey  but  new  modes  of  usurpation,  but  new  instances  of 
rnielty  and  treachery! 

And  indeed  what  but  false  hope  or  resistless  terror  can 
prevail  upon  a  weaker  nation  tn  invite  a  stronger  into  their 
country,  to  give  their  lands  to  strangers  whom  no  affini^  of 
manners,  or  similitude  of  opinion,  can  be:  said  tn  recommend, 
to  permit  them  tn  build  towns,  from  which  the  natives  are 
excluded,  to  raise  fortresses  by  which  tlicy  are  iutiinidatcd, 
to  settle  themselves  with  such  strength,  that  they  cannot 
afterwards  bo  expelled,  but  ai-c  foi-evcr  to  remain  the  masters 
of  the  original  inhabitants,  the  dictators  of  their  conduct,  and 
rhe  arbiters  of  their  fate  ? 

When  we  see  men  acting  thus  against  the  precepts  of  rea- 
son, and  the  instincts  of  natuiti.  we  cannot  hesitate  to  deter- 
mine, that  by  some  means  or  other  they  were  debarred  from 
choice  ;  that  they  were  lured  or  frighted  into  compliance ; 
that  tliey  either  gi-anle<l  only  what  they  found  imiwssible  to 
keep,  or  expected  advantages  u]inn  the  faith  of  their  new  in- 
mates, u  hich  tlieve  was  no  purpose  to  confer  upon  them.  It 
cannot  be  said,  that  the  Indmns  originally  invited  us  to  their 
coasts ;  we  went  uncalled  and  unexjiected  to  nations  who 
liad  nu  imagination  that  the  earth  contained  an^  inhabitanta 
so  distant  and  w  different  fi-om  themselves.  AVe  astonuhed 
them  with  onr  ship)*,  with  onr  arms,  and  with  onr  genertl 
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superiority.  They  yielded  to  us  as  to  beings  of  another  and 
higher  race,  sent  among  them  from  some  unknown  regions, 
with  power  which  nakea  Indians  could  hot  I'esist*  and  wliich 
tlicy  were  tjierefore,  by  every  act  of  humility,  to  propitiate, 
tiiat  they,  who  could  so  easily  desU*oy,  might  be  induced  ta 
spare. 

To  tliis  influence,  and  to  this  only,  are  to  be  attributed  all 
the  cessions  and  submissions  of  the  ludian  princes,  if  indeed 
any  such  cessions  were  ever  made,  of  which  we  have  no  wit- 
ness but  those  who  claim  from  them  ;  and  there  is  no  great 
malignity  in  suspecting,  that  those  who  have  ix>bbed  have 
also  Tied. 

Some  colonies  indeed  have  been  established  more  peaceably 
than  others.  The  utmost  extremity  of  wrong  has  not  always 
been  practised  ;  but  those  that  have  settled  in  the  new  worid 
on  the  fairest  terms,  have  no  other  merit  than  that  of  a  scrive- 
ner who  ruins  in  silence,  over  a  plunderer  that  seizes  by 
force ;  all  have  taken  what  had  other  owners,  and  all  have 
had  recourse  to  arms,  rather  than  quit  the  prey  on  which  they 
had  fastened. 

The  American  dispute  between  the  French  and  us,  is,  there- 
fore, only  the  quari'el  of  tw  o  robbers  for  the  spoils  of  a  passen- 
ger ;  but  as  robbers  have  terms  of  confederacy  w  hich  they  are 
obliged  to  observe  as  members  of  the  gang,  so  the  English 
and  French  may  have  relative  rights,  and  do  injustice  to 
each  other,  while  each  are  injuring  the  Indians.  And  such, 
indeed,  is  the  present  contest ;  they  have  parted  the  northern 
continent  of  America  between  them,  and  are  now  disputing 
about  their  boundaries,  and  each  is  endeavouring  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  other  by  the  help  of  the  Indians,  whose  interest  it 
is  that  both  should  be  desti'oyed. 

Both  nations  clamour  with  great  vehemence  about  infrac- 
tions of  limits,  violation  of  treaties,  open  usurpation,  insi- 
dious artifices,  and  biTarh  of  faith.  The  English  rail  at  the 
perfidious  French,  and  the  French  at  the  encroaching  English : 
they  quote  ti-eaties  on  each  side,  charge  each  other  with 
aspiring  to  universal  monarchy,  and  complain  on  either  part 
of  tlie  insecurity  of  possession  near  such  turbulent  neigh- 
bours. 

Through  this  mist  of  controversy  it  can  raise  no  wonder 
that  the  truth  is  not  easily  disroveiTcl.  When  a  quarrel  ha*i 
been  long  carried  on  between  individuals,  it  is  often  very  hard 
to  tell  by  whom  it  was  begun.  Every  fact  is  darkened  bj 
distance,  by  interest^  and  by  multitudes.  Information  is  not 
easily  procured  from  far ;  those  whom  tlie  truth  will  not  fa- 
vour, will  not  step  voluntarily  forth  to  tell  it;  and  where  thews 
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ai-c  many  ugrjits,  it  tu  cjisy  for  every  single  action  to  be  con- 
tealcil. 

All  tht-Hf  (-ii(i8es  cuucur  to  the  obscurity  of  the  question, 
**  By  ulioiii  wei-e  lioslilities  in  Ainerira  rommenrpil;"  Pcr- 
liiilis  tiieit'  never  can  Ik'  ivnicnibcivd  »  time  in  wliirb  boittili- 
lii<^  ba<l  TL-used.  Tu«»  jiowoHiil  colnnics.  inflanied  with  im- 
ninnorial  rivalry,  and  fiiaced  out  of  the  snpcrintendcncc  of 
tJK'  inotlif  r  nutionit,  were  not  likely  to  be  long  at  rest.  Some 
t)|i]iositi(ni  uas  always  going  forward,  sonic  niiscbief  wan 
every  day  (loiii!  or  meditated,  and  tbe  borderers  wri-c  always 
better  pleaded  witli  nliat  tliry  could  siiatrb  fi-om  their  neigh- 
bours. tli.in  what  tbey  bud  uf  their  own. 

In  thin  clispoKilian  to  rertpnxal  invasinn  a  cause  of  dispute 
net  L'l-  could  he  wuiiting.  Tito  I'orestH  and  de.sei'ts  of  America 
are  uitliiuit  InndniarkM,  and  tliei-efore  cannot  be  iwrticularly 
sperified  in  stipulalionH;  tlie  upiiellatioim  of  those  wide  ex- 
tended iTgions  lia\e  in  every  nioutli  a  different  meaning,  and 
niT  iindei-stood  on  either  side  as  inclinalion  happens  to  ctui' 
tract  or  extend  them.  Vlio  has  pretendeil  to  delinr  how 
nnirh  of  America  is  included  in  Rrazil.  Mexico,  or  Fei-uf  It 
is  »lniost  as  easy  to  divide  the  Atlantic  ocean  by  a  line,  as 
clearly  to  ascertain  tlie  limits  uf  those  nncultivated,  uninha- 
bitable, unmcasuiTt]  regions. 

It  is  likewise  to  be  consldriTd,  that  contracts  ronreming 
bnnndaries  are  often  left  vague  and  indefinite  without  neces- 
sity, by  the  desire  of  each  pai-ly,  to  interpret  the  ambiguity 
to  its  own  advantage  when  a  fit  opportunity  shall  be  found. 
In  t'orniing  stipulations,  the  commissaries  arc  often  ignorant, 
and  ol'ten  negligent:  they  iire  sometimes  weary  with  dehate, 
Lind  niiiti-act  a  tedious  discussion  into  general  terms,  or  refer 
it  to  u  Ibrmer  liTaty.  which  was  never  understtHid.  The 
weaker  part  is  always  afraid  of  retpiiring  explanations,  and 
the  stron};er  always  hits  an  interest  in  leaving  the  (|uestioii 
niidecidnl :  thus  it  will  happen,  without  great  caution  on  either 
side,  tliat  after  long  treaties  solemnly  ratified,  the  nghts  tliat 
bad  been  disputed  ai-e  still  e(|uu[ly  open  to  controversy. 

In  \nieri<'a.  it  may  easily  besiippnsed.  that  there  arc  tracts 
of  land  not  jet  claiined  by  either  pai-ty.  and  ihei-efoiv  men- 
tioiit'd  in  notn'alics,  which  yet  one  or  tlie  other  may  be  afler- 
wank  inclineil  to  occupy:  but  to  these  vacant  and  unsettled 
.-oiMiti'ieH  rarh  nation  may  pretend,  as  each  conceives  itself 
•■iilillnl  to  all  that  is  nut  expi-essly  granted  to  the  other, 

lleiv  then  is  a  [H-rpetual  fcifiund  of  contest;  every  enlarge- 
ment of  the  {Hissi'ssions  of  ett'ier  will  be  considered  as  sonie- 
-hing  taken  I'l'um  the  other,  and  each  will  endeavour  to  re* 
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gain  livliat  had  never  been  claimed^  but  that  the  otlier  occupied 
it 

Tims  obscure  in  its  original  is  the  American  contest  It 
is  difficult  to  find  the  first  invader,  or  to  tell  where  invasion 
proi)erly  begins ;  but  I  suppose  it  is  not  to  be  doubted^  that 
after  the  last  war,  when  the  French  had  made  peace  with  such 
apparent  superiority,  they  naturally  began  1o  treat  us  with 
less  respect  in  distant  parts  of  the  world,  and  to  consider  us 
as  a  people  from  whom  they  had  nothing  to  fear,  and  who 
could  no  longer  presume  to  contravene  tlieir  designs,  or  to 
check  their  progress. 

The  power  of  doing  wrong  with  impunity  seldom  waits 
long  for  the  will ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  believe,  that,  in  Ame- 
rica, the  French  wonhl  avow  their  purpose  of  aggrandizing 
themselves  with  at  least  as  little  i-eserve  as  in  £urope.  We 
may  therefore  readily  believe,  that  they  were  unquiet  neigh- 
boui-s,  and  had  no  great  regard  to  right,  which  they  believed 
us  no  longer  able  to  enforce. 

That  in  forming  a  line  of  forts  behind  our  colonies,  if  in  no 
other  part  of  their  attempt,  they  had  acted  against  the  gene- 
ral intention,  if  not  against  tlie  literal  terms  of  treaties,  can 
scarcely  br  denied  ;  for  it  never  can  be  supposed  that  we  in- 
tended to  be  enclosed  between  the  sea  and  the  French  garri- 
sons, or  pi*ec]ude  ourselves  fi'om  extending  our  plantations 
backwards  to  any  length  that  our  convenience  should  require. 

With  dominion  is  conferred  everything  that  can  secure  do- 
niinioii.  lie  that  has  the  coast,  has  likewise  the  sea  to  a  cer- 
tain distance:  he  that  jwssesses  a  forti*ess,  has  the  right  of 
proliibiting  another  foi-tress  to  be  built  within  the  command 
of  its  cannon.  When  thei-efore  we  planted  the  coast  of  North 
America,  we  supposed  the  possession  of  the  inland  region 
c;i\Tnted  to  an  indefinite  extent,  and  every  nation  that  settled 
*'!i  tl;iit  j):n't  of  the  world,  seems,  by  the  peimiission  of  every 
oihor  ihiiioiij  to  have  mad»^  the  same  supposition  in  its  own 

lleiT  then,  perhaps,  it  will  be  safest  to  fix  the  justice  of 
■uv  cause;  hei^e  we  are  apparently  and  indisputably  injured, 
and  this  injury  may,  accomling  to  the  practice  of  nations,  be 
.Justly  resented.  Wliether  we  have  not  in  return  made  some 
oncn>acijin(':its  upon  them,  must  be  left  doubtful,  till  our  prac- 
tices Dii  the  Ohio  shall  be  stated  and  vindicated.  There  are 
no  two  nations  confining  on  each  other,  between  whom  a  war 
may  not  always  be  kindled  with  plausible  pretences  on  either 
part,  as  then^  is  ahvay^i  })a-'sing  between  them  a  reciprocation 
of  injuries,  and  fluctuution  of  encroachments. 
Fn)ni  th^M.onrla-ion  of  the  hist  peace  perpetual  complaints 
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of  tlifi  supplantations  and  invasLuns  or  tlie  French  have  be«ii 
sent  to  Euroi>c  from  our  colonies,  aiid  trannmitted  to  our  lui- 
oistei-s  at  Pari-H,  ^^  licrc  good  -words  wore  sometimes  given  us, 
uid  the  practices  of  tlio  American  commanders  were  some* 
times  disowned,  but  no  redress  was  ever  obtained,  nor  is  it 
probable  tliat  any  pi-oliibitiott  wan  sent  to  America.  Wewerv 
still  amused  with  siicli  doubllul  prumi!>es  as  those  who  are 
■Ik-aid  of  war  arc  roaily  to  intrriirct  in  their  own  favour,  and 
the  French  pushed  forward  their  line  of  fortresses,  and  seemed 
to  resohc  tliat  before  our  complaints  wei-e  finally  dismisse<l, 
all  remedy  shnultl  he  hopeless. 

We  likewise  endea^'onrcd  at  the  same  time  tn  foi-m  a  bar- 
rier against  the  Canadians  by  sending  a  colony  to  New  Scot- 
land, a  cold  uncnmfortahte  tract  of  gnmnd,  of  whicli  we  had 
long  the  nominal  ixissesHion  befoi-e  wc  really  began  to  occupy 
it.  To  this  tlinse  weiT  invited  whom  tlie  cessation  of  war  de- 
prived of  employment,  and  made  burdensome  to  their  coun- 
try ;  and  settlers  were  allured  tliitlier  by  many  fallacious  de- 
scriptions of  fertile  vallics  and  clear  skies.  What  cflects 
tliese  pirtures  of  American  liuppineKs  had  upon  my  country- 
men, 1  was  never  informed,  but  I  suppose  very  few  sought 
provision  in  tiiosc  frozen  regions,  «hom  guilt  or  poverty  did 
not  dnve  from  their  native  country.  About  the  boundaries 
of  this  ne»'  colony  there  were  some  disputes,  but  as  there  was 
nothing  yet  worth  a  contest,  the  power  of  the  French  was  noi 
much  exerted  on  that  side ;  some  disturbance  was  however 
given.  and  some  skirmishes  ensued.  But  perhaps  being  \)ea~ 
pled  chiefly  with  soldiers,  who  would  rather  live  by  plunder 
thai)  by  agriciiltui-e,  and  v  ho  consider  war  as  their  best  trade. 
New  Scotland  uonld  be  more  obstinately  defended  than  some 
setllements  of  far  greater  ^aluc ;  and  the  F'rencii  arc  too  well 
informed  of  tlicir  own  interest,  to  provoke  hostility  for  nn 
advantage,  or  to  select  tliat  country  for  invasion,  where  tlicy 
must  lia/artl  mtich,  and  can  win  little.  They  theiTforc  press- 
ed on  southward  behind  our  ancient  and  wealthy  settlements, 
and  built  fort  after  fort  at  such  distanccsthatthey  might  con- 
veniently relieve  one  another,  invaiie  our  colonies  with  sudden 
incursions,  and  retire  to  places  of  safety  before  our  {leoplr 
could  unite  to  oppose  them. 

This  design  of  the  French  has  been  long  formed,  and  long 
known,  botli  in  -America  and  Europe,  and  might  at  tirst  have 
been  easily  repn-ssed.  had  force  been  used  instead  of  expon> 
tulatinn.  When  the  English  attempted  a  settlement  upon  the 
island  of  St  Lnria,  the  French,  whether  justly  or  not,  con- 
udering  it  as  neutral,  and  forbidden  to  be  occupied  by  either 
nation,  immediately  landed  upoa  it,  and  destroyed  the  houses, 
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wasted  the  plantations,  and  drove  or  carried  away  the  inha- 
bitants. This  was  done  in  the  time  of  peace,  when  mutual 
professions  of  friendship  were  daily  exchanged  by  the  two 
courts,  and  was  not  considered  as  any  violation  of  treaties^ 
nor  was  any  more  than  a  very  soft  i*emonstranco  made  oa 
our  part. 

The  French  therefore  taught  us  how  to  act ;  but  an  Hano- 
verian quarrel  with  the  house  of  Austria  for  some  time  in- 
duced us  to  court,  at  any  expense,  the  alliance  of  a  natioa 
whose  very  situation  makes  them  our  enemies.  'We  suffered 
them  to  de8ti*oy  our  settlements,  and  to  advance  tlieir  own, 
>viiich  we  had  an  equal  right  to  attack.  The  time  however 
r.anie  at  last,  wlien  we  ventured  to  (|uarrel  with  Spain,  and 
then  France  no  longer  suffei*ed  the  appearance  of  peace  to 
subsist  between  us,  but  armed  in  defence  of  her  ally. 

TIic  events  of  the  war  arc  well  known ;  we  pleased  our- 
selves witli  a  victory  at  Dettingen,  where  we  left  our  wounded 
men  to  the  ruiv.  ufoiir  enemies,  but  our  army  was  broken  at 
Fnntenoy  unci  Val  :  and  though  after  the  disgrace  which  we 
suiTfi'cd  in  the  Mediterranean,  we  had  some  naval  success, 
and  an  accidental  dearth  made  peace  necessary  for  the  French, 
yet  they  prescribed  the  conditions,  obliged  us  to  give  hosta- 
ges, and  acted  as  cunquei*oi*s,  though  as  conqueroi*s  of  mode- 
ration. 

In  this  war  the  Americans  distinguished  themselves  iu  a 
ni:iijnrr  unkiiowvi  and  unexpected.  The  New  English  raised 
;in  army,  and  under  the  command  of  Peppei-cl,  took  Cape 
HiTtov.  A\  ith  the  assistance  of  the  fleet.  This  is  the  most  im- 
jKiiti  Ml  forhvss  in  Americsu  We  pleased  ourselves  so  much 
with  tiie  acquisition,  that  we  could  not  think  of  i*estoring  it; 
and,  among  the  arguments  used  to  inflame  the  |)eople  against 
Cliarlos  Sluai't.  it  was  very  clamorously  urged,  that  if  he 
gained  the  kingdom,  he  would  give  Cape  Breton  back  to  the 
Fi'encli. 

l^he  Fn*nch  however  had  a  more  easy  expedient  to  regain 
Cafie  Bi'eton  than  by  exalting  Charles  Stuart  to  the  EngUsh 
thi'uiu'.  They  took  in  tlieir  turn  fort  St.  George,  and  had 
our  Fast  India  Comp;;ny  v holly  in  their  power,  whom  they 
restored  at  the  peace  to  their  former  possessions,  that  they 
may  continue  to  exjwrt  our  silver. 

Cape  Breton  tliercfore  was  restored,  and  the  French  were 
reestablished  in  America,  with  equal  power  and  greater 
spirit,  having  lost  nothing  by  the  war  which  they  had  before 
gaMied. 

To  the  general  reputation  of  their  arms,  and  that  habitual 
sujieriority  which  they  derive  from  it,  they  owe  their  po^"er 
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i  Aiiici'iciu  i-allitT  tlmii  tn  any  real  stiviigUi,  ur  circuiustuii- 
ts  «>r  mlvHiiliif^e.  'riii'ir  hhiiiWi-s  hk  yet  not  great ;  tlieir 
tmile,  tlinu^^li  tliiily  iriim'oveil.  is  not  lorj  extciinivcj  tiieir 
<-ouiiti-y  it  bnnvii :  tlieir  iHi-treRHea,  tliougli  numei-aiifl,  are 
wvak.  and  ratiier  sheitei>»9  li-oui  wild  beastii,  or  suvagc  iikitiuiis^ 
ihaii  |)laceH  built  fur  defence  against  boiiibi)  or  cannons. — 
CajH:  Bit'ton  has  been  found  not  to  be  impregnable ;  itor,  if 
we  cnniiider  Ibe  fltiitc  of  tbe  places  [rasseiiHed  by  tlie  two  na- 
tions ill  Aniei-ira,  h  tliei-c  any  i-eason  u[>on  wliirb  the  Pivncb 
tibnulil  liavc  pi-esnmed  to  molest  us,  hut  tbattbey  tbuiight  uuv 
hpii'il  SI)  broken  tbut  wo  durst  not  i-esist  tlieni ;  and  in  this 
u|)iniaH  our  long  forbearance  easily  cniiRrnicd  tlicin. 

^Ve  forgot,  ur  rather  nvoiilcri  to  tliink,  that  uhat  we  de- 
layed to  ilu  must  be  tloni;  at  luat,  and  done  with  uiuro  difK- 
rulty.  as  it  was  delayed  longer ;  that  while  we  were  coiU' 
plaining,  and  tliey  ucrc  eluding,  or  answering  our  ruui- 
plaintf),  fort  was  rising  upon  fort,  and  one  invimion  ninile  a 
precedent  for  anotlier. 

Tbis  roiifiilenrc  of  the  French  is  exalted  by  some  real  ad- 
vantages. If  Ibey  |H)HHess  in  tbose  cuuntrieN  less  than  we. 
rliey  ha\e  more  to  gain,  and  less  to  hu'/ard  :  if  they  ai*e  less 
inimeroHs.  they  ai-e  better  uniteil. 

The  Firnrh  romposc  one  body  with  on*'  bend.  They  have 
.ill  tliG  same  inteivst,  and  agree  to  pursue  it  by  tbe  same 
meann.  Tliey  are  subject  to  a  governor  commissioned  by  an 
absolute  monarch.  »ud  participating  the  authority  of  his  mas- 
ter. Designs  are  therefore  formed  without  debate,  and  exe- 
cnfcd  without  impediinenl.  They  have  yet  more  mnrtial  than 
nieirantilc  ambition,  and  seldom  suffer  tlieir  military  schemes 
to  be  entanghil  with  collateral  projects  of  gitiii ;  they  have 
no  wish  but  for  conquest,  of  which  tbcy  .pinlly  consider  riches 
as  the  conseiiuence. 

Some  advantages  they  will  :ilwa}.s  have  as  invadeiit.  They 
make  war  :it  the  hazard  of  their  eiiemieH ;  the  contest  being 
carried  on  in  nui-  territories,  we  iiiusl  lose  moi-r  by  a  victory, 
than  Ibey  uilt  sufTer  by  a  defeat.  They  will  subsist,  while 
they  stay,  n|K>n  our  plantations ;  and  perhaps  destroy  them 
uhen  Ibey  can  stay  no  longer.  If  we  pursue  them,  and  carry 
the  war  into  their  donihiiuns.  our  difltciiltics  will  increase 
•-\ery  step  as  we  advance,  foi-  we  shall  leave  plenty  tiehind 
•IS.  and  find  nothing  in  Canada  but  lakes  and  fonsts  barren 
And  IracklesH  :  our  enemies  will  shnt  themHel\es  up  in  their 
forts,  against  which  it  is  ditKcult  to  bring  cannon  Ibtoiigh  so 
i-uugh  a  rountry,  and  which,  if  they  aiv  proviiled  with  jjood 
iiiaga'/.inps.  will  soon  stane  tliose  who  besiege  thcni. 

\ll  these  arc  tlic  natnral  eflferts  of  their  government  and 
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situation  ;  they  are  accidentally  more  formidable  as  they  are 
less  happy.  But  the  favour  of  the  Indians,  which  tiiey  enjoy, 
with  a  very  few  exceptions,  among  all  tiie  nations  of  the 
northern  continent,  we  ought  to  consider  with  other  thoughts ; 
this  favour  we  might  have  enjoyed,  if  we  htd  been  care- 
ful to  deserve  it  The  French,  by  having  these  savage 
nations  on  their  side,  are  always  supplied  with  spies  m 
guides,  and  with  auxiliaries,  like  the  Tartars  to  the  Turks, 
or  the  Hussars  to  the  Germans,  of  no  great  use  against 
troops  ranged  in  order  of  battle,  but  very  well  qualified  \» 
maintain  a  war  among  woods  and  rivulets,  wh«*e  much 
mischief  may  be  done  by  unexpected  onsets,  and  safety  be 
obtained  by  quick  retreats.  They  can  waste  a  colony  by  sad- 
den inroads,  surprise  the  straggling  planters,  frighten  the 
inhabitants  into  towns,  hinder  tibe  cultivation  of  lands,  a«d 
starve  those  whom  they  are  not  able  to  conquer. 
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rrinted  in  the  j«»r  17S6." 


Tiir.  liresi'nt  system  of  English  politics  may  properly  bo 
said  to  have  taken  rise  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  At 
thi»  time  tlic  Protestant  religion  was  established,  which 
naturally  allied  u3  to  tlie  reformed  state,  and  made  all  the 
popish  powers  our  enemies. 

We  began  in  tlic  same  reign  to  extend  our  trade,  by  which 
wc  made  it  necessary  tu  ourselves  to  watch  the  conimei*cial 
pi-ogress  of  our  neighbours,  and  if  not  tu  incommode  and  ob- 
struct their  traffic,  tu  hinder  them  from  impairing  ours. 

We  Uien  likewise  settled  colonies  in  America,  which  was 
herome  the  great  scene  of  European  ambition;  for,  seeing 
with  what  treasures  the  Spanianls  were  annually  enriched 
from  Mexico  antt  Peru,  every  nation  imagined,  that  an  Ame- 
lican  contjucst  or  plantation  would  certainly  All  the  mother 
country  with  gold  and  silver.  This  produced  a  large  extent 
of  very  distant  dominions,  of  which  we,  at  this  time,  neither 
knew  nor  foresaw  tlic  advantage  or  incumbrance  ;  we  seem 
tuhave  sualched  them  into  our  hands,  upon  no  very  just  prin- 
.-iples  of  policy,  only  because  every  state,  accormng  to  a 
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prejudice  of  long  continuance,  concludes  itself  more  ponirerfid 
as  its  territories  become  larger. 

The  discoveries  of  new  i-egions,  which  were  then  every 
day  made,  the  profit  of  remote  traffic,  and  the  necessity  of 
long  voyages,  produced,  in  a  few  5'ears,  a  great  multiplica- 
tion of  shipping.  The  sea  was  considei'ed  as  the  wealth) 
element ;  and  by  degrees  a  new  kind  of  sovereignty  arose^ 
called  naval  dominion. 

As  the  chief  trade  of  the  world,  so  the  chief  inai*itime  power 
was  at  first  in  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards, 
who,  by  a  compact  to  which  the  consent  of  other  princes  was 
not  asked,  had  divided  the  newly  discovered  countries  be- 
tween them  ;  but  the  crown  of  Portugal  having  fallen  to  the 
king  of  Spain,  or  being  seized  by  him,  he  was  master  of  the 
^hips  of  the  two  nations,  with  which  he  kept  all  the  coasts  of 
£ui*ope  in  alarm,  till  tlie  Armada^  which  lie  had  i*aised  at  a 
vast  expense  for  the  conquest  of  England,  was  destroyed, 
which  put  a  stop,  and  almost  an  end,  to  the  naval  power  of 
the  Spaniards. 

At  this  time  the  Dutch,  wlio  were  oppressed  by  the  Spani- 
ai^ds,  and  feared  yet  greater  evils  than  they  felt,  resolved  no 
longer  to  enduiv.  the  insolence  of  their  mastoids  ;  they  therc- 
Ibi^e  revolted ;  and  after  a  struggle,  in  which  they  were 
assisted  by  the  money  and  forces  of  Elizabetli,  erected  an 
independent  and  powerful  commonwealth. 

When  the  inhabitants  of  the  Low  Countries  had  formed 
their  system  of  go\  eninient,  and  some  remission  of  war  gave 
iheui  leisure  to  form  scliemes  of  future  prosperity,  they  easily 
pci'ceived,  that,  as  their  territories  were  nariM)w,  and  their 
nuni'iers  small,  they  could  pi'cservc  themselves  only  by  that 
power  wliich  is  the  consequence  of  wealth  ;  and  that,  by  a 
peo])Ie,  whose  country  produced  only  the  necessaries  of  life, 
wealth  was  not  to  be  acquired,  but  fi'om  fomgn  dominions, 
and  by  the  transportation  of  the  products  of  one  country  into 
another. 

From  tliis  necessity,  thus  justly  estimated,  arose  a  plan  of 
commerce,  which  was  for  many  yeai\s  ])rosecnted  with  indus- 
try and  success,  perhaps  never  seen  in  the  world  before,  and 
by  which  the  poor  tenants  of  mud  walled  villages  and  impas- 
sable bogs,  erected  themselves  into  high  and  might}'  states, 
who  put  the  greatest  monarchs  at  defiance,  whose  alliance  was 
courted  by  the  pi*oude.st,  and  whose  power  was  dreaded  by 
the  fiercest  nation.  By  the  establisiunent  of  this  state  thcii 
ai'osc  to  England  a  new  ally,  and  a  new  rival. 

At  this  time,  which  seems  to  be  tlie  period  destined  for  the 
change  of  the  face  of  Eui*ope,  France  began  first  to  rise  into 
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powci- ;  aii<).  from  defending  lier  own  provinces  with' difficult 
und  flucluKting  huccgss,  to  titrcatrn  Iter  neighbours  witli  en- 
rnmcliniciitfl  and  devastations.  Henry  tlic  fourth,  having, 
al'tor  a  Inng  Kti-uggle,  ubtaincd  the  crowiit  found  it  easy  to 
Rovem  nolilt-s  rxliaustcO  and  wearied  with  a  long  civil  wai-, 
tintl  having  com])ORcd  the  ilisjtutcs  betwi'cn  IIk'  Protestanti  aud 
I'iipistfl,  Hi>  an  to  obtain  at  least  a  tnicc  for  botli  parties,  wait 
at  leisure  to  arrumulatc  tiTUHurc.  and  rainc  fnrce>i,  wliidi  ho 
purp«>He(1  to  tinvc  rniployed  in  a  design  of  settling  forever  the 
balanre  of  Kuntpe.  Of  this  srfacme  he  lived  not  to  see  the 
vanity,  ur  to  feel  the  disappnintinetit ;  for  he  waa  munlerfxl  in 
the  midst  of  his  mighty  pivjiarations. 

The  Fii'iidi,  however,  were  in  this  reign  taught  to  know 
their  own  jiower ;  and  the  great  designs  of  a  king,  whose 
wisdom  they  had  so  long  e\])ericnced,  even  though  tl>ey  were 
not  brought  to  artnal  exjieriment,  disposed  them  to  considei* 
themselves  as  masters  of  the  destiny  of  their  neiglibours ;  and 
fmm  that  time,  he  that  iiitely  examines  their  schemes  and 
roudiict,  will.  I  believe,  liiid  that  itiey  began  to  take  an  air 
of  su|ieriority  to  which  they  bad  never  )>retcnded  before: 
and  that  lliry  have  been  always  employed  more  or  less  openly 
upon  M-hemrs  of  dominion.  Ibough  witli  frequent  interruptions 
fi-oni  domesti<'  troubles,  and  with  tboM^  intermissions  which 
human  counsels  must  always  suffer,  as  men  entrusted  with 
great  affairs  are  dissipated  in  youth,  and  languid  in  age,  are> 
embarrassed  by  coni{M<titors,  or,  withont  any  external  reason, 
change  their  mindN. 

France  was  now  no  longer  in  dread  of  iiisnlts  and  inrasions 
from  Kngland.  She  was  not  only  able  to  maintain  her  own 
'  territoriea.  but  prejiared,  on  all  occasions,  to  invade  others; 
and  we  hitd  now  a  neighbour  whose  interest  it  was  to  be  an 
enemy,  and  nlin  hits  disturbed  us,  from  that  time  to  this,  witli 
open  hostility  or  sixret  machinations. 

Such  was  tlic  state  of  England  and  its  neighbours,  when 
Kli'/ubelh  left  the  crown  to  James  of  Scotland.  It  has  not. 
I  think.  Iieen  frequently  observed  by  historians,  at  how  critical 
a  time  the  union  of  the  two  kiogdoms  happened.  Had  Eng- 
land and  St-otland  continued  separate  kingdoms,  when  France 
was  cKtablished  in  the  full  possession  of  her  natural  power, 
the  Scots,  in  continuance  of  the  league,  which  it  would  now 
have  been  more  than  ever  tlieir  interest  to  ob8er^'e,  would, 
upon  every  instigation  of  the  French  court,  have  raised  an 
army  with'  French  money,  and  harassed  us  with  an  inva- 
sion, in  vhicli  they  would  have  thought  themselves  success- 
ful, wliatcver  numbers  they  m^t  have  left  behind  them. 
To  a  people  varlike  and  indigent,  an  incursion  into  a  rich 
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country  is  never  hurtful.  The  pay  of  France  and  the  plan- 
dcr  of  the  nortlicrn  counties,  would  always  have  tempted 
them  to  hazard  tlieir  lives,  and  we  should  have  been  undkr  a 
necessity  of  keeping  a  line  of  garrisons  along  our  border* 

This  trouble,  however^  we  escaped  by  the  accession  of 
king  Jaines ;  hut  it  is  uncertain  whether  his  natural  dispo- 
sition did  not  injure  us  nioi*e  than  this  accidental  conditMNi 
happened  to  benefit  us.  He  was  a  man  of  great  theoretical 
knowledge,  but  of  no  practical  wisdom ;  he  was  very  well 
able  to  discern  the  true  interest  of  himself,  his  kingdom^  and 
his  posterity,  but  sacrificed  it,  upon  all  occasions^  to  his  pre^ 
sent  pleasure  or  his  present  ease ;  so  conscious  of  his  own 
knowledge  and  abilities,  that  he  would  not  suficr  a  minister 
to  govern  ;  and  so  lax  of  attention,  and  timorous  of  opposi- 
tion, that  he  was  not  able  to  govern  for  himself.  With  this 
character  James  quietly  saw  the  Dutch  invade  our  com- 
merce :  tlie  French  grew  every  day  stronger  and  stronger; 
and  tlic  protcstant  interest,  of  which  he  boasted  liimaelf  the 
head,  was  oppressed  on  every  side,  while  lie  writ  and  hunted, 
and  despatclied  ambassadors,  who,  when  tlieir  master's  weak- 
ness was  once  known,  were  treated  in  foreign  courts  with 
very  little  cei*emony.  James,  however,  took  care  to  be  flat- 
tered at  home,  and  was  neither  angry  nor  ashamed  at  the 
appearance  that  he  made  in  other  countries. 

Thus  England  grew  weaker,  or,  what  is  in  political  esti- 
mation the  same  thing,  saw  her  neighbours  grow  stronger, 
without  n*reiviiig  proportionable  additions  to  her  own  power- 
Not  -that  the  mischief  was  so  great  as  it  is  generally  con- 
ceived or  i-cpresented  ;  for,  I  believe  it  may  be  made  to  ap- 
pear, that  the  wealth  of  the  nation  was,  in  this  reign,  very 
much  increased,  though  that  of  the  crown  was  lessened* 
Our  reputation  for  war  was  impaired  ;  but  commerce  seems 
to  have  been  carried  on  with  great  industry  and  vigour,  and 
nothing  was  w^anting,  but  that  we  sliould  have  defended  our- 
selves from  the  enci'oachmenls  of  our  neighbours. 

The  inclination  to  plant  colonies  in  America  still  continu- 
ed, and  this  being  the  only  pi*oject  in  which  men  of  adventure 
and  enterprise  could  exert  their  c|ualities  in  a  pacific  reign, 
multitudes,  who  were  discontented  with  their  condition  in 
their  native  country,  and  such  multitudes  there  will  always 
be,  sought  relief,  or  at  lea.st  a  change,  in  the  western  regions, 
w  here  they  settled  in  the  noKhern  part  of  tlie  continent,  at  a 
distance  from  the  Spaniards,  at  that  time  almost  the  only 
nation  that  liad  any  power  or  will  to  obstruct  us. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  this  country  when  the  unhappy 
Cliaiies  inherited  the  ci*own.     He  had  seen  the  errors  of 
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Tatlier,  witlioiit  being  able  to  prevent  them,  anil,  when  h»- 
began  his  reign,  rnilcaronrcd  to  raise  the  nation  to  its  former 
dignity.  The  French  papists  had  begun  a  new  war  upon 
the  proteMtantR :  Charles  »ent  a  fleet  to  invade  Rhee  and  re- 
lieve Itochclle,  but  his  attempt))  were  defeated,  and  the  pro- 
testants  were  subdued.  Tlie  Dutch,  grown  wealthy  and 
Strong,  claimed  the  right  of  fishing  in  the  Britiah  seas ;  Ibin 
claim  tlic  king,  wlio  saw  the  increaHing  power  of  the  states  oi' 
Holland,  resolved  to  contest.  But  for  this  end  it  was  oeccs- 
Bary  to  build  a  Qcet.  and  a  fleet  could  not  be  built  without 
expense ;  lie  was  advised  to  levy  ship  money,  which  gave 
occasion  to  the  civil  war,  of  which  the  events  and  concln- 
»ion  arc  too  well  known. 

While  the  inhabitants  of  this  island  Were  embroiled  among 
themselves,  tlie  power  of  Frani'c  and  Holland  wa^  ever>'  day 
increasing.  The  Dutch  bad  overcome  tlie  ditticulties  of  their 
infant  commonwealth ;  and  as  they  still  retained  their  vif^our 
and  industry,  from  rich  grew  continually  richer,  and  (rom 
powerful,  more  powerful.  They  cxlen.iMl  their  traffic,  and 
tuul  not  yet  admitted  luxury  ;  so  that  they  liud  the  means  and 
the  will  to  accumulate  wealth,  witlintti  any  incitement  to 
spend  it  The  French,  who  wanted  nothing  to  make  then 
powerful,  but  a  pnident  regulation  of  their  revenues,  and  a 
proper  use  of  their  natural  advantages,  by  the  successii'o 
4:are  of  skilful  ministers,  became  every  day  stronger,  and 
more  conscious  of  their  strength. 

About  this  time  it  was  that  the  French  first  began  to  tnni 
their  thoughts  to  traffic  and  navigation,  and  tn  desire  like 
other  nations  an  American  territory'.  All  the  fniitful  and 
valuable  parts  of  the  western  world  were  already  citlier  oc- 
cupied or  claimed,  and  notiiing  remained  for  Prance  hut  the 
leavings  of  other  navigators,  I'or  she  was  not  yet  haughtf 
enough  to  seize  what  the  neighbouring  powers  bad  already 
appropiiated. 

The  French  therefore  contented  themselves  with  sending  a_ 
colony  to  Canaila,  a  culd,  uncomlortable,  uninviting  region, 
from  which  nothing  but  furs  and  fish  were  to  be  had,  and 
where  the  new  inhabitants  could  only  pass  a  lidtorious  and 
necessitous  life,  In  perpetual  regret  of  the  deliciousness  and 
plenty  of  llieir  native  country. 

Notwithstanding  the  opinion  which  our  countrymen  have 
been  taught  to  entertain  of  the  comprehension  and  foresight 
of  Frencli  politicians,  I  am  not  able  to  persuade  myself,  that 
when  this  colony  was  first  planted,  it  was  thought  of  much 
▼aloe,  even  by  tliose  that  encourageil  it ;  tliere  was  probably 
nothing  more  intended  than  to  provide  a  drain  into  which 
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the  waste  oi'  an  exuberant  nation  might  be  tliruwn.  a  plaiv' 
where  those  who  could  do  no  good  might  live  witliout  the 
power  of  doing  mischief.  Some  new  advants^c  they  undoubt- 
edly saw,  or  imagined  tlicmsclvcs  to  see»  and  what  more  was 
necessary  to  the  establishment  of  the  colony  was  supplied  by 
the  natural  inclination  to  experiments,  and  that  impatiena- 
of  doing  nothine,  to  which  mankind  perhaps  owe  much  of 
what  is  imagined  to  be  effected  by  more  splendid  motives. 

In  this  region  of  desolate  sterility  they  settled  themselves, 
upon  whatever  principle ;  and  as  they  have  from  that  time 
had  the  happiness  of  a  government  by  which  no  interest  has 
been  negledied,  nor  any  part  of  their  subjects  overlooked, 
they  have,  by  continual  encouragement  and  assistance  {rom 
France,  been  perpetually  enlarging  their  bounds  and  increas- 
ing their  numbers. 

Theiie  were  at  first,  like  otlier  nations  who  invaded  Anic* 
rica,  inclined  to  consider  the  neighbourhoo<l  of  the  natives, 
us  ti'fuiblesomc  and  dangerous,  anfl  are  charged  with  liavinj? 
destn>ye<l  great  numbers ;  but  they  ait?  now  grown  wiser,  it' 
not  honester,  and  instead  of  endeavouring  to  fngliten  the  In- 
dians away,  they  invite  them  to  intermarri<ige  an^l  cohabita- 
tion, and  allure  tliem  by  all  practicable  methods  to  becuniii 
ihc  Kubjccts  of  the  king  of  France. 

If  tlic  Spanianls.  when  tliey  first  took  ]KiSsession  of  thi- 
newly  disrovei-ed  world,  instead  of  destroying  the  inhabit- 
ants by  thousands,  had  eitlier  had  the  uriianity  or  the  policy 
to  have  conciliated  them  by  kind  treatment,  and  to  have  unil- 
i*d  them  grathially  to  their  own  people,  such  an  accession 
might  have  been  made  to  tlie  iH)wer  oi  the  king  of  Spain,  as 
would  have  made  him  far  the  gi*eatest  uionarcii  tliat  ever  ve? 
ruled  in  the  globe;  but  the  opiKjrtuniiy  was  lost  by  fjollsh* 
ness  and  cruelty,  and  now  can  never  In:  n-rovered. 

When  the  parliament  had  fnially  pi*e\  ailed  over  our  kiug, 
and  the  army  over  the  parliament,  the  intei-est  of  the  t^o 
connnonwcalths  of  England  and  UoUand  soon  ap|)eared  to 
he  opposite,  and  a  new  government  declared  \\  ar  against  llie 
Dutch.  In  this  contest  was  exerted  the  utmost  ]>ower  of  the 
two  nations,  and  the  Dutch  were  finallv  defeaied,  vet  nut 
with  such  evidence  of  superiority  as  left  us  much  i-easou  to 
boast  our  victory :  they  were  obliged  however  to  solicit  peace, 
which  was  granted  them  on  easy  conditions:  and  Cromwell, 
who  was  now  jiossessed  of  tlic  supreme  power,  was  left  at 
leisure  to  pursue  other  designs. 

The  European  powers  had  not  yet  ceased  to  look  with  envj 
on  the  Spanish  acquisitions  in  America,  and  therefore  Crom- 
well thought,  that  if  he  gained  any  part  of  these  celebrated 
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iTgions  ^ic  should  exalt  his  own  reputation  and  enrich  the 
rnuntiy.  He  therefore  quarrelied  with  the  Spaniarda  upon 
some  !iticli  subject  of  contention  aa  he  that  ia  resolved  upon 
liuhtility  may  always  find,  and  sent  Pcnn  and  Venohles  into 
the  western  seas.  They  first  landed  in  HiHpaniola,  whence 
lliey  were  driven  off  with.no  gi-eat  i-epKtation  to  themselves; 
an<l  that  tlicy  might  not  return  without  having  done  somc- 
Thing,  tliey  afterwards  invaded  Jamaica,  where  they  found 
less  resistance,  an<l  obtained  that  inland,  which  was  after- 
wanls  consigned  to  us,  being  probably  of  little  value  to  the 
Spaniards,  and  continues  to  this  day  a  place  of  great  wealth, 
and  dreadful  wickedness,  a  den  of  tyrants,  and  a  dnngeon  of 
Hiavcs. 

Cromwell,  who  perhaps  had  not  leisure  to  study  foreign 
politics,  was  very  fatally  niiHlakcn  with  regard  to  Spain  and 
France.  Spain  had  been  the  last  power  in  Europe  which 
had  openly  pretended  to  give  law  to  other  nations  and  the 
memory  of  this  terror  remained  when  the  real  cause  was  at 
an  end.  Wc  ha<l  more  lately  been  frighted  by  Spain  than  by 
France,  and  though  very  few  were  tlien  alive  of  the  genera- 
tion that  had  their  sleep  broken  by  the  Armada,  yet  the  name 
nf  tJie  Spaniards  was  still  terrible,  and  a  war  against  tlicm 
was  pleaiiing  to  the  pettple. 

Our  own  troublea  had  left  us  very  little  desire  to  look  out 
upon  tlie  continent,  an  inveterate  prejudice  hindered  us  from 
perceiving,  that  for  more  than  half  a  century  the  power  of 
France  had  been  increasing,  and  tliat  of  Spain  had  been  grow- 
ing less :  nor  does  it  seem  to  have  been  remembered,  which 
ret  required  nn  great  depth  of  policy  to  discern,  that  of  two 
monarchs,  neitlier  of  wliich  could  be  long  our  friend,  it  was 
uur  interest  to  liave  tlie  weaker  near  us:  or  that  if  a  war 
should  happen,  Spain,  however  wealthy  or  strong  in  herself, 
was,  by  tlic  dispersion  of  her  territories,  more  obnoxious  to 
the  attacks  of  a  naval  power,  and  consequently  had  more  to 
fear  from  us,  and  had  it  less  in  her  power  to  hurt  us. 

All  these  considerations  were  overlooked  by  the  wisdom  of 
that  age,  and  Cromwell  assisted  the  French  to  drive  the  Spa- 
niards out  of  Flanders,  at  a  time  when  it  was  our  interest  to 
have  supported  the  Spaniards  against  France,  as  formerly 
the  Hollanders  against  Spain,  by  which  we  might  at  least 
have  retarded  the  growth  of  the  French  power,  though  I  think 
it  must  have  finally-  prevailed. 

During  this  time  our  colonies,  which  irere  less  disturbed 
by  our  commotions  than  the  mother  country,  naturally  in- 
creased ;  it  ia  probable  that  many  who  were  uniiappy  at  home 
took  shelter  in  those  remote  regloDs,  where,  for  the  sake  of 
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inviting  greater  numbers,  every  one  was  allowed  to  think  and 
live  his  own  way.  The  French  settlement  in  the  mean  time 
^ent  slowly  forward,  too  inconsiderable  to  raise  any  jealensj, 
and  too  weak  to  attempt  any  encroachments. 

When  Cromwell  died,  the  confusions  that  followed  produced 
the  restoration  of  monarchy,  and  some  time  was  employed 
in  repairing  the  ruins  of  our  constitution,  and  restoring  the 
nation  to  a  state  of  peace.  In  every  change  there  will  be 
many  that  suffer  real  or  imaginary  grievances,  and  therefore 
many  will  be  dissatisfied.  1  his  was  perhaps  the  reason  why 
several  colonics  had  their  beginning  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Second.  The  Quakers  willingly  sought  refuge  in  Penn- 
sylvania ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  Carolina  owed  its 
inhabitants  to  the  remains  of  that  restless  disposition  which 
had  given  so  much  disturbance  to  our  country,  and  had  now 
no  opportunity  of  acting  at  home. 

The  Dutch,  still  continuing  to  increase  in  wealth  and 
power,  citlicr  kindled  the  resentment  of  their  neighbours  by 
their  insolence,  or  raised  their  envy  by  their  prosperity. 
Charles  made  war  upon  them  without  much  advantage  ;  but 
they  were  obliged  at  last  to  confess  him  the  sovei-eign  of  tin- 
narrow  seas.  They  were  reduced  almost  to  extremities  by 
an  invasion  from  France  ;  but  soon  ivrovcred  from  their  con- 
sternation, and,  by  the  fluctuation  of  war,  regained  their 
<'ities  and  provinces  with  the  same  speed  as  they  had  lost 
tliem. 

During  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second  tlie  jiower  of  Fraiict* 
was  every  day  inci*easing  ;  and  Charles,  who  never  disturbed 
himself  with  i*emote  consequences,  saw  the  progi"css  of  her 
arms,  and  the  extension  of  her  dominions,  with  very  little 
uneasiness.  He  was  indeed  sometimes  driven  by  the  prevail- 
ing faction  into  confederacies  against  her ;  but  as  he  had, 
probably,  a  secret  partiality  in  her  favour,  he  never  perse- 
vered long  in  acting  against  her,  nor  ever  acted  with  much 
vigour;  so  that,  by  his  feeble  i-esistancc,  he  rather  raised  her 
confidence  than  hindei-ed  her  designs. 

About  this  time  the  French  first  began  to  perceive  tlie  ad 
vantage  of  commerce,  and  the  importance  of  a  naval  force : 
and  such  encouragement  was  given  to  manufactures,  and 
so  eagerly  was  every  project  received  by  which  trade  could  be 
advanced,  that,  in  a  few  years,  the  sea  was  filled  vgith  their 
ships,  and  all  parts  of  the  world  crowded  with  their  mer- 
chants. Thci'e  is,  perhaps,  no  instance  in  human  st4)ry  of 
such  a  change  produced,  in  so  short  a  time,  in  the  schemet; 
and  manners  of  a  people ;  of  so  many  new  sources  of  wealtL 
opened^  and  such  numbers  of  ai'tificers  and  merchants  made 
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to  start  out  of  the  ground,  as  was  seen  in  the  ministry'  of 
Colbert 

Now  it  was  that  the  power  of  France  became  formiilablr  to 
England.  Her  doiuinions  were  large  before,  and  her  armies 
numerous :  but  her  operations  were  neceH»arilj  confiiitit  lo 
the  continent.  She  had  neither  ships  for  the  transportation 
of  hertroopR,  nor  money  for  their  support  in  distant  cxjiedi- 
tions.  Colbertsaw  both  tliese  wants,  and  saw  that  connneire 
only  would  nupply  them.  The  fertility  of  their  country  fur- 
nishes thcFiTucb  with  commodities;  thepoveriy  of  the  com- 
mon people  keeps  the  price  of  labour  low.  By  the  obvious 
pi-actire  of  selling  much  and  buying  little,  it  was  app^irent 
that  they  would  soon  draw  the  wealth  of  other  countries 
into  their  own;  and  by  carrying  out  their  merchandize  in 
their  own  vesseb,  a  numerous  body  of  sailors  would  quickly 
be  raised. 

This  was  projected,  and  this  was  perftirmed.  The  king 
of  France  was  soon  enabled  to  bribe  those  whom  he  could  noi 
conquer,  and  to  terrify  with  his  fleet.s  those  whom  his  armies 
could  not  have  approached.  The  influence  of  France  was 
suddenly  diffused  all  over  the  globe  ;  her  arms  were  di-eaded. 
and  licr  pensions  received  in  i-cmote  regions,  and  those  weie 
almost  ready  to  acknowledge  her  sovereignty,  who,  a  few 
years  before,  had  scarcely  heard  her  name.  She  thnnden'il 
on  the  coasts  of  Africa,  and  received  ambassadors  from 
Siam. 

So  much  may  be  done  by  one  wise  man  endeavouring  with 
honesty  the  advantage  of  the  public.  But  that  we  may  not 
I'ashly  condemn  all  ministei-s  as  wanting  wisdom  or  integrity, 
whose  counsels  have  produced  no  such  apparent  benefits  to 
llieir  country,  it  must  be  considered,  that  Colbert  had  means 
of  acting  which  our  government  does  not  allow.  He  could 
enforce  all  liis  orders  by  the  power  of  an  absolute  monarch  ; 
lie  could  compel  individuals  to  sacrifice  their  private  j)rnfit  to 
the  general  good  ;  he  could  make  one  understanding  preside 
over  many  hands,  and  removedifficulties  by  quick  and  vinh-nt 
ex|>cdients.  Where  no  man  thinks  himself  under  any  obli< 
gation  to  submit  to  another,  and  instead  of  cooperating  in  one 
great  scheme,  every  one  hastens  through  bypaths  to  private 
profit,  no  great  change  can  suddenly  be  made :  nor  is  su)ierior 
knowledge  of  much  effect,  where  every  man  resolves  to  use 
his  own  eyes  and  his  own  judgment,  and  every  one  applauds 
bis  own  dexterity  and  diligence,  in  proportion  as  lie  becomes 
rich  sooner  than  hia  Deighbour. 

Colonies  arc  always  the  effects  and  causes  of  navigation. 
They  who  visit  many  countries  6nd  some  in  which  pleasure. 
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profit,  or  safety  invite  them  to  settle ;  and  Ibcse  settlemeoEls^ 
>vhen  they  are  once  made,  must  keep  a  perpetual  correspond- 
ence witli  the  original  country  to  which  tliey  arc  subjects  and 
on  which  they  depend  for  protection  in  danger,  and  supptiM 
in  necessity.  So  that  a  country  once  discovered  and  planted, 
must  always  find  employment  for  shipping,  more  eertainly 
than  any  foreign  commerce,  which,  depenuing  on  casualties* 
may  be  sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less,  and  which  other 
nations  may  contract  or  suppress.  A  trade  to  colonies  can 
never  be  much  impaired,  being,  in  reality,  only  an  inter- 
course between  distant  provinces  of  the  same  empire,  from 
which  intruders  are  easily  excluded  ;  likewise  the  interest 
and  affection  of  the  correspondent  parties,  however  distant, 
is  the  same. 

On  this  reason  all  nations,  whose  power  has  been  exerted 
on  the  ocean,  have  fixed  colonics  in  remote  parts  of  the 
world ;  and  while  those  colonies  subsisted,  navigation,  if  it 
did  not  increase,  was  always  presened  from  total  decay. 
"With  this  policy  the  French  were  well  acquainted,  and  there- 
fore improved  and  augmented  the  settlements  in  America,  and 
other  i-egions,  in  proportion  as  they  advanced  their  sch^nes 
of  naval  greatness. 

Tlic  exact  time  in  which  they  made  their  acqusitions  in 
America,  or  otiier  quai-tcrs  of  the  globe,  it  is  not  necessary' 
to  collect  It  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  their  trade  aiul 
their  colonies  increased  together:  and,  if  their  naval  arma- 
ments were  carried  on,  as  they  really  were,  in  greater  pro- 
portion to  tlieir  commerce,  than  can  be  practised  in  other 
countries,  it  must  be  attributed  to  the  mailial  disposition  at 
that  time  prevailing  in  the  nation,  to  the  frequent  wars  which 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth  made  upon  his  neighbours,  and  to  the 
extensive  commerce  of  the  English  and  Dutch,  which  afford- 
ed so  much  plunder  to  privateers,  that  war  w  as  more  lucra- 
tive than  traffic. 

Thus  the  naval  power  of  France  continued  to  increase  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  who,  between  his  fond- 
ness of  ease  and  pleasui*e«  the  struggles  of  faction  which  he 
could  not  suppress,  and  his  inclination  to  the  friendship  of 
absolute  monarchy,  Kad  not  much  power  or  desire  to  repress 
it  And  of  James  the  Second,  it  could  not  be  expected  that 
he  should  act  against  his  neighbours  with  great  vigour,  hav- 
ing the  whole  body  of  hU  subjects  to  oppose.  He  was  not 
ignorant  of  the  n*al  interest  of  his  country ;  he  desired  it*; 
power  and  its  happiness,  and  tliought  rightly,  that  lliei-e  is 
no  happiness  without  religion  :  but  he  thought  very  eiTO- 
neously  and  absurdly,  that  there  is  no  religion  without  popery. 
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When  the  necessity  of  aeiir-preserration'  htd  impelled  the 

subjects  ofJamosto  drive  liim  from  thf  throne,  there  came  a 
time  ill  nhich  the  possionti  as  wfU  as  interest  of  th«  gorern- 
ment  acted  against  the  French,  and  in  which  it  may  perhaps 
he  reasonably  doubted,  whether  the  (Ip^sirBofhumbling  France 
was  not  stronger  than  that  of  exalting  England  ;  of  tliis, 
however,  it  is  not  neccssaiy  to  inquire,  since,  though  the  in- 
tention may  be  different,  the  event  will  be  the  same.  All 
mouths  were  now  open  to  declare  what  every  eye  bad  obserT- 
e<l  before,  that  the  arms  of  France  were  become  dangerous  to 
Europe ;  and  that,  if  her  encroachments  were  suflei-ed  a  lit- 
tle longer,  resistance  would  be  too  late. 

It  was  now  dotormined  to  reassert  the  empire  of  the  sea ; 
but  it  wat  more  easily  dctcrniinod  tlian  performed  ;  the  French 
made  a  vigorous  defence  against  the  united  power  of  Eng- 
land and  Holland,  and  wore  sometimes  masters  of  the  ocean, 
though  the  two  maritime  powers  were  united  against  them. 
At  length,  however,  they  were  defeated  at  La  Hogue ;  a  great 
part  of  their  fleet  was  destroyed,  and  they  were  reduced  to- 
carry  on  the  war  only  with  their  pi-ivatccrs,  from  whom  there 
was  suffered  much  petty  mischief,  though  there  was  no  dan- 
ger of  conquest  or  invasion.  They  ditstressed  our  merchants, 
and  obliged  us  to  the  continual  expense  of  convoys  and  fleets 
of  observation ;  and,  by  skulking  m  little  coves  and  shallow 
waters,  escaped  our  punuit. 

In  this  reign  began  our  confederacy  with  tJie  Dutch,  whicb 
mutual  interest  has  now  impro\'cd  into  friendship,  conceived 
by  some  to  be  inseparable ;  and  from  that  time  the  States  be- 
gun to  be  termed,  in  the  style  of  politicians,  our  faithful 
Iriends,  tJie  allies  which  nature  has  given  us,  our  protestant 
confederates,  and  by  many  other  names  of  national  endear- 
ment We  have,  it  is  ti-uc,  the  same  interest,  as  opposed  to 
France,  and  some  resemblance  of  religion,  as  opposed  to  po- 
pei-y  ;  but  we  hate  sucli  a  rivalry,  in  respect  of  commerce,  as 
will  always  keep  us  from  very  close  adherence  to  each  other. 
No  mpreantile  man,  or  mercantile  nation,  has  any  friendship 
but  for  money,  and  alliance  between  them  will  last  no  longer 
than  tlieir  common  safety  or  common  profit  is  endangered  ;  no 
longer  than  they  have  an  enemy,  who  threatens  to  take  from 
each  more  than  citlier  can  steal  ttom  tite  other. 

Wc  were  both  sufficiently  iotereatcd  in  repressing  the 
iraibition,  and  obstructing  the  commerce  of  France ;  and  Uiere- 
fore  we  concurred  with  as  much  fidelity  and  as  regular  co- 
operation as  is  commonly  found.  Tiie  Dutch  were  in  imme- 
diate danger,  ihe  armies  of  their  enemies  hovered  over  tiieir 
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comiti*yy  and  therefore  they  were  obliged  to  dismiss  for  a 
time  their  loye  of  money,  and  their  narrow  projects  of  pri- 
vate profit,  and  to  do  what  a  trader  does  not  willingly  at  any 
time  believe  necessary,  to  sacrifice  a  pail  for  the  preservation 
of  the  whole. 

A  peace  was  at  length  made,  and  the  French  with  their 
usual  vigour  and  industry  rebuilt  their  fleets,  restored  their 
commerce,  and  became  in  a  very  few  years  able  to  contest 
again  the  dominion  of  the  sea.  Their  ships  were  well  built, 
and  always  very  numerously  manned;  their  commanders, 
having  no  hopes  but  from  their  bravery  or  their  fortune,  were 
resolute,  and  being  very  carefully  educated  for  the  sea,  were 
eminently  skilful. 

All  this  was  soon  perceived,  when  queen  Anne,  the  then 
darling  of  England,  declared  war  against  France.  Our  suc- 
cess by  sea,  though  sufficient  to  keep  us  from  dejection,  was 
not  such  as  dejected  our  enemies.  It  is,  indeed,  to  be  con- 
fessed, tliat  we  did  not  exert  our  whole  naval  strength ;  Marl- 
boi*ough  was  the  governor  of  our  counsels,  and  the  great  view 
of  Marlborough  was  a  war  by  land,  which  he  well  knew  how 
to  conduct,  both  to  the  honour  of  his  country,  and  his  own 
profit.  Tlie  fleet  was  therefore  starved  that  the  army  might 
be  supplied,  and  naval  advantages  were  neglected  for  the 
sake  of  taking  a  town  in  Flanders,  to  be  garrisoned  by  our 
allies.  The  French,  however,  were  so  weakened  by  one  de- 
feat after  another,  that,  though  their  fleet  was  never  destroyed 
by  any  total  overthrow,  they  at  last  retained  it  in  their  har- 
bours, and  applied  their  whole  force  to  the  resistance  of  the 
confederate  army,  that  now  began  to  approach  their  frontiers, 
and  threatened  to  lay  waste  their  provinces  and  cities. 

In  the  latter  yeai's  of  this  war,  the  danger  of  their  neigh- 
bourhood in  America  seems  to  have  been  considered,  and  a 
fleet  was  fitted  out  and  supplied  with  a  proper  number  of  land 
forces  to  seize  Quebec,  the  capital  of  Canada,  or  New  France: 
but  this  expedition  miscarried,  like  that  of  Anson  against  the 
Spaniards,  by  the  lateness  of  the  season,  and  our  ignorance 
of  the  coasts  on  whicli  we  were  to  act.  We  returned  with 
loss,  and  only  excited  our  enemies  to  greater  vigilance,  and 
perliaps  to  sti^onger  foi*tifications. 

When  the  peace  of  Utredit  was  made,  which  those  who 
clamoured  among  us  roost  loudly  against  it,  found  it  their  in- 
terest to  keep,  the  French  applied  tliemselves  with  the  utmost 
industry  to  the  extension  of  tlieir  trade,  which  we  were  s« 
far  ivoiQ  hindering,  that  for  many  years  our  ministry  thought 
iheir  friendship  of  such  value,  as  to  be  cheaply  purchased  by 
whatever  conceseiou.  *    ' 
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Instead  therefore  of  opposing,  as  wc  bad  bHIierto  profeaiicd  ' 
to  do,  tlie  boun<1lm  €iinhitioii  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  wn 
berame  on  a  Biiddpn  solicitous  for  its  exaltation,  and  studious 
of  its  interest  We  assisted  the  schemes  of  France  and  Spain 
with  our  fleets,  and  endeavoured  to  make  those  our  friends 
by  servility,  whom  nothing  but  power  will  keep  quiet,  and 
who  must  always  be  our  enemies  w  bile  iliey  are  endcavonr- 
ingto  grow  greater,  and  we  determine  to  remain  fi-ce. 

That  nothing  might  be  omitted  which  conld  testify  our 
willingness  to  continue  on  anj'  terms  the  good  friends  of- 
France,  we  were  content  to  assist  not  only  their  conquifstR 
but  their  traffic  J  and  though  wc  did  not  openly  repeal  the 
prohibitory'  laws,  we  yet  tanieJy  sulfcped  commerce  to  be  car- 
ried on  between  the  two  nations,  and  wool  was  daily  im- 
ported, to  enable  them  to  make  cintli,  which  they  carried  to 
our  markets,  and  sold  cheaper  than  wc. 

During  all  this  time,  they  were  extending  and  strength- 
ening their  settlements  in  America,  contriving  new  modes  of 
traffic,  and  framing  new  alliances  with  the  Indian  nations. 
They  began  now  to  find  these  northern  regions,  barren  and 
desolate  as  they  are,  sufficiently  valuable  to  desire  at  least  a 
nominal  possession,  that  might  furnish  a  pretence  for  the  ex- 
clusion of  others ;  they  therefore  extended  their  claim  to  tracts 
of  land,  which  they  could  never  hope  to  occupy,  took  care  to 
give  their  dominions  an  unlimited  magnitude,  have  given  in 
their  maps  tlie  name  of  Louisiana  to  a  country,  of  which  part 
is  claimed  by  the  Spaniards,  and  part  by  the  English,  with- 
out any  regard  to  ancient  boundaries,  or  prior  discovery. 

■\Vhen  the  return  of  Columbus  from  his  great  voyage  had 
filled  all  Europe  with  wonder  and  curiosity,  Henry  the 
Seventh  sent  Sebastian  Cabot  to  try  what  could  be  found  for 
the  benefit  of  England ;  he  declined  the  track  of  Columbus,' 
and  steering  to  the  westward,  fell  upon  the  island,  which, 
from  that  time,  was  called  by  the  English,  Newfoundland. 
Our  princes  seem  to  have  considered  themselves  as  entitled 
by  their  right  of  prior  seizure  to  the  northern  parts  of  Ame- 
rica, as  the  Spaniards  were  allowed  by  universal  consent  their 
claim  to  the  southern  region  for  the  same  reason ;  and  we 
accordingly  marie  our  principal  settlements  within  the  limits 
of  our  own  discoveries,  and,  by  degrees,  planted  the  eastern 
roast  from  Newfoundland  to  Georgia. 

As  we  bad,  according  to  the  European  principles,  which 
allow  nothing  to  the  natives  of  these  regions,  our  choice  of 
situation  in  this  extensive  country,  we  naturally  fixed  our 
habitations  along  the  coast,  for  Uie  sake  of  traffic  and  cor- 
lespondcncc,  and  all  the  conveniences  of  navigable  rivers. 
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\n(I  wlien  one  port  or  river  was  occupied,  tbc  next  colony, 
'.nstciicl  of  Tixing  Ihemsclves  in  the  inland  parts  behind  tbe 
ibrmer,  went  on  soutUwai-d  till  they  pleased  themselves  with 
another  maritime  situation.  For  this  reason  our  colonies 
have  more  length  than  dej)th ;  their  extent  from  east  to  west, 
or  fi*om  the  sea  to  tlie  interior  country,  bears  na  proportion 
to  their  reach  along  the  coast  from  north  to  south. 

It  was,  however,  understood,  by  a  kind  of  tacit  compact 
amon^  the  commercial  powers,  that  possession  of  the  coast 
included  a  right  to  the  inland  ;  and,  therefore,  the  charters 

f granted  to  the  several  colonies  limit  tlieir  districts  only 
rom  north  to  south,  leaving  their  possessions  from  east  to 
west  unlimited  and  discretional,  supposing  that,  as  the  colony 
increases,  they  may  take  lands  as  they  shall  want  them, 
tlie  possession  of  the  coasts  excluding  otfier  navigators, 
and  the  unhappy  Indians  having  no  right  of  nature  or  of 
)iations. 

This  right  of  the  first  European  possessor  was  not  disput- 
ed till  it  became  tlie  interest  of  the  French  to  question  it 
Caimd'a,  or  New  France,  on  which  they  made  their  first  set- 
tlements, is  situated  eastward  of  our  colonies,  between 
which  they  pass  up  the  gi-eat  river  of  St  Laurence,  with 
Newfoundland  on  the  north,  and  Nova  Scotia  on  tlie  south. 
Their  establishment  in  this  country  was  neither  envied  nor 
hindei'cd :  and  they  lived  here,  in  no  great  numbei's,  a  long 
time,  neither  molesting  tlieir  £uro{)ean  neighbours,  nor  mo- 
lested bvthem. 

But  when  they  grew  stronger  and  more  numerous,  they 
began  to  extend  their  territories ;  and,  as  it  is  natural  for 
men  to  seek  their  own  convenience,  the  desire  of  more  fertile 
Jind  agi-eeable  habitations  tempted  tliem  southward.  Thercis 
land  enough  to  thenoilh  and  west  of  their  settlements,  which 
they  may  occuj)y  with  as  good  right  as  can  be  shown  by  the 
other  European  usurpei-s,  and  which  neither  the  English  nor 
Spaniards  will  contest:  but  of  this  cold  region  they  had 
enough  ali*eady,  and  their  I'esolution  wasto  get  a  better  coun- 
try. This  was  not  to  be  had  but  by  settling  to  the  west  (rf 
our  plantations,  on  ground  wliich  has  been  hitherto  supposed 
to  belong  to  us. 

Hither,  thei^efore,  they  resolved  to  i^emove,  and  to  fix,  at 
their  own  discretion,  the  western  bonier  of  our  colonics, 
which  was  heiTtofore  considered  as  unlimited.  Thus  by 
forming  a  line  of  forts,  in  some  measure  parallel  to  the  coast. 
they  cndose  us  betvvccn  their  parrisons  and  the  sea,  and 
not  only  hinder  our  extension  westwai'd,  but,  whenevcr 
thry  ha'^e  a  sufficient  naw  in  Th,e  sen.   can  harass  us  en 
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PHcli  flide,  as  Uicv  can  jiivadc  us  at  pleasure  from  one  or  other 
of  tlicir  tbi'Is. 

Tiiis  design  waa  nut  pei-lia)ts  iliHCuvcrcil  an  noon  as  it  was 
formed,  and  was  rert^tinly  not  ogijiosed  so  suon  us  it  was  dis* 
covered ;  we  fuolislily  hoped,  thut  their  encroachments  would 
stop,  tliat  they  would  be  piwiuled  on  by  treiity  and  rtmion- 
Htrance,  to  give  up  what  tliey  had  token,  nr  to  put  limits  to 
themselves.  "Vie  sufTereit  them  to  establish  one  settlement 
after  anutlicr.  to  paxs  huundaiy  after  boundary,  and  add  fort 
tn  foH,  till  ut  last  they  grew  strong  enongh  to  avow  ttieir  de- 
signs, iind  defy  us  to  obuti-uct  them. 

By  these  jirovoc.ationa  long  continued,  wc  are  at  length 
forced  into  a  war,  in  whicli  we  have  had  hitlirrta  very  ill  for- 
tune. Our  troops  under  Bruddork  were  di^sliououi-akly  de- 
feated ;  our  Ueots  have  yet  done  nothing  more  than  taken  a 
few  merchant  ships  and  have  distressed  some  piivate  fami- 
lies, but  have  very  little  weakened  the  power  of  France  The 
detention  of  their  seamen  makes  it  indeed  less  easy  for  titem 
to  fit  out  their  navy;  but  this  defifiency  will  he  easily  sup- 
plied by  tlie  alacrity  of  the  nation,  which  is  always  cugcr  for 
war. 

It  is  nnpleasing  to  represent  our  affairs  to  our  own  disad- 
vantage ;  yet  it  is  necessary-  to  show  the  evils  which  we  desire 
to  he  it'Hiuved;  and,  tlienfuiT,  some  uccount  may  ver}'  pro- 
pei-ly  be  given  i>f  the  measures  which  have  given  them  iJietr 
present  supeiiority. 

They  arc  said  to  be  supplied  fi-«ra  France  with  better  go- 
vernoi-s  than  our  colonies  have  the  fate  to  obtain  fi'om  Eng- 
land. A  French  governor  is  seldom  chosen  for  any  other 
reason  than  his  i]ualil!cutions  for  his  trust.  To  be  a  bank- 
rupt at  home,  or  to  be  so  infamously  vicious  tliat  he  cannot 
be  decently  protected  in  his  own  cotmti'j',  seldom  recommends 
any  man  to  the  go\ei'nroeut  of  a  Ki-cuch  colony.  Tlieir  of- 
ficers  are  commonly  skilful  either  in  war  or  commerce,  and 
are  taught  to  have  no  expectation  of  honour  or  preferment, 
but  from  the  justice  and  vigour  of  tlieir  administration. 

Their  great  security  is  the  friendship  of  the  natives,  and  to 
this  advantage  tliey  have  certainly  an  indubitable  right :  be- 
cause it  h  the  consequence  of  their  virtue.  It  is  ridiculous 
to  imagine,  tliat  the  friendship  of  nations,  whether  civil  or 
barbarous,  cnn  be  gained  and  kept  but  by  kind  treatment; 
and  sun^ly  they  who  intrude,  uncalled,  upon  the  country  of  a 
distant  jx-ople,  ought  to  consider  tiie  natives  as  wortliy  of 
i;ommon  kindness,  and  content  themselves  tn  i-ob  witliout  in- 
■•ulting  them.  The  French,  as  has  been  already  observed, 
admit  tlic  Indians  by  inlennarriagc,  to  an  et^uality  with  them- 
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selves ;  and  those  uations,  with  \Fhich  they  have  no  such  near 
intercourse^  they  gain  over  to  their  interest  by  honesty  in 
their  dealings.     Our  factors  and  traders^  having  no  other 

Sirpose  in  view  than  immediate  profit,  use  all  the  arts  of  tn 
uropean  counting-house,  to  defraud  the  simple  hunter  of  his 
furs. 

Those  are  some  of  the  causes  of  our  present  weakness ;  oar 
planters  are  always  quarrelling  with  their  governor,  whom 
tiiey  consider  as  less  to  be  trusted  than  the  French ;  and  our 
traders  hourly  alienate  the  Indians  by  their  tricks  and  op- 
pressions, and  we  continue  every  day  to  show  by  new  proofs, 
tiiat  no  people  can  be  great  who  have  ceased  to  be  virtuous. 


mSCELLANEOUS  ESSAYS. 


REVIEW 


"MEMOIRS  OF  THE  COUET  OP  AUGUSTUS  ; 

BY  THOMAS  DLACKWELL.  J.  U.  D. 


The  first  effect  whirh  this  book  has  upon  the  reftder  ta  that 
nf  disgusting  him  with  the  author's  vanity.  He  endeavours 
ti)  ptmuadc  the  vorld.  that  here  are  some  new  treasures  of 
literature  spread  beforo  his  eyes;  that  something  is  disco- 
vrrcd.  wliich  to  this  happy  day  had  been  concealed  in  dark- 
ness ;  that  by  bis  diligence  time  had  been  robbed  uf  some 
Taluabic  monument  which  he  was  on  the  point  of  devouring ; 
and  that  names  and  facts  doomed  to  oblivion  are  now  re- 
stored to  fame. 

How  must  the  unlearned  reader  be  sarpriaed,  when  he 
shall  be.  told  that  Mr.  Blackw^  has  neitlier  digged  io  tbe 
ruins  of  any  demolished  city,  nor  found  out  the  way  to  the 
library  of  Fez  ;  nor  had  a  single  book  in  hia  hands,  that  has 
not  been  in  the  possession  of  every  man  that  was  inclined  to 
it,  for  years  and  ogos;  and  that  bis  book  relates  to  a  people. 
who,  above  all  others,  have  furnished  employment  to  the 
studious,  and  amusements  to  Uie  idle,  who  have  scanty  left 
behind  a  coin  or  a  stone  which  hns  nol  been  examined  and 
explained  a  thousand  timet),  and  whose  dress,  and  food»  ami 
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household  stuff,  it  has  been  the  pride  of  learning  to  under- 
stand. 

A  man  need  not  fear  to  incur  the  imputation  of  vicious 
diffidence  or  affected  humility*  who  should  have  forborn  to 
promise  many  novelties,  when  he  perceived  such  multitudes 
of  writers  ]K)ssesscd  of  the  same  materials,  and  intent  upon 
the  same  purpose.  Mr*  filarkwcll  knows  well  the  opinion 
of  Horace,  concerning  those  that  open  tlieir  undei'taking* 
with  magnificent  promises ;  and  he  knows  likewise  the  dic- 
tates of  common  sense  and  common  honesty,  names  of  greater 
authority  than  that  of  Horace,  who  direct  that  no  man  should 
promise  what  he  cannot  perform. 

I  do  not  mean  to  declare  tiiat  this  volume  has  nothing  new, 
or  that  the  labours  of  those  who  liave  gone  before  our  author^ 
have  made  his  performance  an  useless  iiddition  to  the  burden 
of  literature.  New  works  may  be  constructed  witli  old  ma- 
terials, the  disjiosition  of  the  parts  may  show  contrivance, 
the  ornaments  intci-spersed  may  discover  elegance. 

It  is  not  always  without  good  effect  tliat  men  of  proper 
qualifications  write  in  succession  on  the  same  subject,  even 
when  the  latter  add  nothing  to  the  information  given  by  the 
former ;  for  the  same  ideas  may  be  delivered  more  intelligi- 
bly or  more  delightfully  by  one  than  by  another,  or  with 
attractions  that  msiy  lure  minds  of  a  different  form.  No 
writer  pleases  all,  and  every  writer  may  please  some. 

But,  after  all.  to  inherit  is  not  to  acquire  ;  to  decorate  is 
not  to  make ;  and  the  man  who  had  notliiug  to  do  but  to  read 
the  ancient  authors,  who  mention  the  Uoman  affairs,  and 
reduce  them  to  coumion  places,  ought  not  to  boast  himself  as 
a  great  henefactor  to  the  studious  world. 

After  a  preface  of  boast,  and  a  letter  of  flattery,  in  which 
he  seems  to  imitate  the  address  of  Horace  in  his  vile  potabis 
modicis  Sablnum  ;  lie  ojK-ns  his  book  with  telling  us,  that  the 
<^  Roman  republic,  after  the  liorrible  proscription,  was  no 
more  at  bleeding  Rome,  The  regal  power  of  her  consuls,  the 
authority  of  her  senate,  and  the  majesty  of  her  people,  were 
now  trampleil  under  foot  ^  tliese  [for  those]  divine  hwi-s  and 
hallowed  customs,  that  had  been  the  essence  of  her  constitu- 
tion, were  set  at  naught,  and  her  best  friends  were  lying  ex- 
posed in  their  blood.*' 

Tiiese  were  suivly  very  <lismal  times  to  tliosc  who  suffered ; 
but  I  know  not  why  any  one  hut  a  schoolboy  in  his  declama- 
tion should  whine  over  the  commonwealth  of  Rome,  which 
grew  great  only  iiy  the  nusery  of  the  lest  of  mankind.  The 
Uoiiians.  like  others,  as  soon  as  they  grew  rich,  grew  cor- 
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rupt,  and  in  their  corruption,  mid  tho  lives  and  freedoms 
(if  tliemselvest  and  of  one  anothei*. 

"  Altoiil  this  time  Drutun  had  his  patience  put  to  tlic  high- 
tat  trial ;  ho  had  been  married  to  Clndia  ;  but  whether  the 
family  did  not  jiIcem:  him,  or  whether  he  was  dinsatisficd 
with  the  lady's  behaviour  during  his  absence,  he  soon  enter- 
tained thoughts  of  a  separation.  Tfiis  raised  n  go'xi  deal  of 
tath,  and  the  women  of  the  Clodian  family  invciglied  bitterly 
against  Urutus;  but  he  married  Portia,  who  was  worthy  of 
such  a  father  as  M.  Cnto,  and  such  a  hiishand  as  M. 
Brutus.  She  had  a  soul  capable  of  an  exalteJ  passion,  and 
found  a  proper  object  to  raise  and  give  it  a  sanction;  she  did 
not  only  love  but  adored  her  husband  :  his  worth,  his  truth* 
his  e^ery  shining  and  heroic  quality,  made  her  gazo  on  him 
like  a  god,  while  the  endearing  returns  of  esteem  and  tender- 
ness she  met  with,  brought  her  joy,  her  pride,  her  every  wish 
to  centre  in  her  beloved  Brutus." 

\Vhen  the  reader  has  been  awakened  by  tliin  raptoroua 

fireparation,  lie  lioars  tlic  whole  story  uf  Portia  in  tlie  same 
uxuriant  style,  till  she  breatlicd  out  lier  last,  a  little  beFore 
the  hlaodtf  ftnacrifitian,  and  **BmtuK  complained  heavily  of 
his  friends  at  Rome,  as  not  having  paid  duo  attention  to  bis 
/adi/  in  the  declining  state  of  her  hcnlth." 

He  is  a  great  lover  of  modern  terms.  His  senators  and 
their  wives  lue  ffentfemen  and  ladies.  In  this  review  of  Bru- 
tus's  amiYi  who  -wis  undfr  the  command  of  gallant  men,  not 
braver  offcrrn  than  true  patriots,  he  tells  us,  "that  Sextus 
the  queator,  was  paymaster,  secretary  at  -war,  and  commis- 
sary general,  and  that  the  sacred  discipline  of  tlie  Romans 
refjuired  the  closest  connection,  like  that  of  father  and  son, 
to  subsist  between  the  general  of  an  army  and  bis  questor. 
Cicero  was  general  of  the  cavalry,  and  the  next  general 
officer  was  Flavius.  master  of  the  artillery,  the  elder  Lentulus 
was  admiral,  and  the  younger  rode  in  the  band  of  volunteers ; 
under  tttese  the  tribunes,  tuith  maiitf  others  too  tedious  to  name,^' 
Lentulus,  however,  was  but  a  subordinate  officer :  for  we  are 
informed  afterwards,  tliat  tiie  Romans  had  made  Sextus  Pom- 
peius  lord  high  admiral  in  ail  the  teas  of  their  dominions. 

Among  other  affectatiuns  of  this  writer,  is  a  furious  and 
unnecessary  zeal  for  liberty,  or  rather  for  one  form  of  go- 
vemment  as  preferable  to  another.  This  indeed  might  be 
suifered,  because  political  institution  is  a  subject  in  which 
Ben  have  always  differed,  and  if  they  continue  to  obey  their 
lawful  governora,  and  attempt  not  to  make  innovations  for 
the  sake  of  their  favourite  schemes,  they  may  differ  for  ever 
without  any  just  reproach  tnm  one  another.    But  who  can 
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bear  the  hardy  champion  who  ventures  nothing  ?  Wbo  iii 
full  security  undertakes  the  defence  of  the  assassination  of 
Cesar,  and  deciai-es  his  i*esolution  to  speak  plain  ?  Tet  let 
not  just  sentiments  be  overlooked  ;  he  has  justly  observedi 
that  the  greater  part  of  mankind  will  be  naturally  prejudiced 
against  Brutus ;  for  all  feel  the  benefits  of  private  friend- 
ship^  but  few  can  discern  the  advantages  of  a  well  constituted 
govcmniipnt.* 

>Ve  know  not  whether  some  aiK>Iogy  may  not  be  necessary 
for  tlie  distance  between  the  first  account  of  this  book  and  its 
continuation.  The  truth  is,  that  this  work,  not  being  forced 
upon  our  attention  by  much  public  applause  or  censure,  was 
sometimes  neglected,  and  sometimes  forgotten  ;  nor  would  it, 
perhaps,  have  been  now  resumed,  but  that  we  might  avoid  to 
disappoint  our  readers  by  an  abrupt  desertion  of  any  subject 

It  is  not  our  design  to  criticise  the  facts  of  this  hlstoiy, 
but  the  style ;  not  the  veracity,  but  the  address  of  the  writer; 
for,  an  account  of  tlic  ancient  Romans,  as  it  cannot  nearly 
iutei-cst  any  present  i-eadcr,  and  must  be  drawn  from  writ- 
ings that  have  been  long  known,  can  owe  its  value  only  to 
the  language  in  which  it  is  delivei*ed,  and  the  reflections  with 
which  it  is  accompanied.  Dr.  Blackwell,  however,  seems  to 
have  heated  his  imagination  so  as  to  be  much  affected  with 
every  event,  and  to  believe  that  he  can  affect  others.  Entliu- 
siasm  is  indeed  sufficientiy  contagious ;  but  1  never  found 
any  of  his  i*eaders  much  enamoured  of  the  glorious  Pompey, 
the  patriot  approved^  or  much  incensed  against  the  lawless 
Cesar,  whom  this  author  probably  stabs  every  day  and  night 
in  his  sleeping  or  waking  dreams. 

He  is  come  too  late  in  the  world  with  Ids  fury  for  freedom, 
with  his  Brutus  and  Cassius.  We  have  all  on  this  side  of 
the  Tweed  long  since  settled  our  opinions  ;  his  zeal  for  Ro- 
man liberty,  and  declamations  against  the  violators  of  the 
republican  constitution,  only  stand  now  in  the  readei-'s  way, 
wlio  ^\^shes  to  proceed  in  the  narrative  without  the  interrup- 
tion of  epithets  and  exclamations.  It  is  not  easy  to  forbear 
laughter  at  a  man  so  bold  in  fighting  shadows,  so  busy  in  a 
dispute  two  thousand  years  past,  and  so  zealous  for  the  ho- 
nour of  a  people,  who  while  they  were  poor  robbed  mankind, 
and  as  soon  as  they  became  rich,  robbed  one  another.  Of 
these  robberies  our  author  seems  to  have  no  very  quick  sense, 

•The  first  part  of  Ihisnevicw  closed  here.  What  follows  did  not  apprar 
':mil  scvirn  months  after.     To  which  delay  the  writer  alludct  with  proTok- 

:ng  severity,  '     '  (\ 
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except  when  they  aiv  coininittetl  fey  Cesar's  part}')  for  every 
act  13  sanctified  by  the  name  at  a  patriot. 

If  this  aiithiir's  skill  in  ancient  literature  were  lesA  gene- 
rally acknuwicdgcil,  one  might  Honictimua  suspect  that  he 
had  too  frequently  consulted  the  French  writi-m.  He  tells 
us  that  Archclaus  Uic  Rhodian  made  a  sitcftcJi  to  Cassiun,  and 
in  so  sayinff  dropt  some  tears,  and  that  Cassiiis  after  the  re- 
duction of  Rhodes  was  cwercd  with  glory,  Deiotanis,  was  a 
keen  and  happy  spirit.     The  ingrate  Castor  kept  his  court 

His  ^reat  delight  is  to  show  his  universal  arqiitdntanm 
with  terms  c»f  art,  witli  words  tliat  every  other  polite  writer 
has  avoided  and  despised.  When  Pompey  conquered  thcin- 
rates,  he  destroyed  fifteen  hundred  sliijis  of  the  line.  The 
Xuuthian  parapets  were  tore  down.  Brutus,  suspecting  that 
bis  troops  were  plundering,  commanded  tlie  trumpets  to  sound 
to  tlicir  colours.  Most  i>eople  iinderNtood  the  act  of  attain- 
der passed  by  the  senate.  The.  Nninidian  troopers  were  un- 
likely ill  their  appearance.  The  Numidians  beat  up  one 
quarter  after  another.  Salvidienus  resolved  to  pass  liis  meii 
over  in  boats  of  leatlier,  and  he  gave  onlers  for  equipping  a 
sufficient  number  of  that  sort  of  small  craft.  Pompey  had 
light  agile  frigates,  and  fought  in  a  strait  where  the  current 
and  caverns  occasion  swirls  and  a  roll.  A  sharp  out  look 
was  kept  by  the  ailmiral.  It  is  a  nin  of  about  fifty  Roman 
miles.  Brutus  broke  Lipella  in  the  sight  of  the  army.  Mark 
Antony  garbled  tlie  senate.  He  was  a  brave  man,  well  qna- 
lified  for  a  commodore. 

In  his  cliwice  of  phrases  he  frequently  uses  words  with 
great  solemnity,  which  every  other  mouth  and  pen  has  ap- 
propriated to  jocularity  and  levity!  The  Rhodians  gave 
lip  the  contest,  and  in  {toor  plight  fled  back  to  Rhodes^— 
Boys  and  girls  were  easily  kidnapped.  Deiotanis  was  m 
mighty  believer  of  augury.  Deiotanis  destroyed  his  ungra- 
cious progeny.  The  regularity  of  the  Romans  was  thrir 
mortal  aversion.  They  desired  the  consuls  to  curb  such 
heinous  doings.  He  had  such  a  shrewd  invention,  that  no 
side  of  a  question  came  amiss  to  liim.  Brutus  found  his 
mistress  a  coquettish  creature. 

He  sometimes,  with  most  unlucky  dexterity*  mixes  the 
grand  and  the  burlesque  together ;  tAf  violafioa  qffailh,  sir. 
Hays  Cassias,  ties  at  tht  door  of  the  Rhodians,  by  reiterated 
aria  ef  perfidy .  The  iron  grate  fell  down,  crushed  those 
under  it  to  death,  and  catcheil  the  rest  as  in  a  trap.  When 
the  Xanthians  heard  the  military'  shout,  and  saw  the  flame 
mount,  they  concluded  there  would  he  no  mercy.  It  was 
now  about  sunset,  and  thry  had  liern  at  hot  work  aince  noon. 
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He  has  often  words  or  jArases  with  which  cur  language 
has  hitherto  had  no  knowledge.  One  was  a  heart  friend  to 
the  republic.  A  deed  was  expeded.  The  Numidians  begun 
to  reefy  and  were  in  hazard  of  falling  into  confusion.  The 
tutor  embraced  his  pupil,  close  in  his  arms.  Four  hundred 
women  were  taxed,  who  have  no  doubt  been  the  wives  of  the 
best  Roman  citizens.  Men  not  born  to  action  are  inconse- 
quential in  government ;  coUcctitious  troops.  The  foot  by 
their  violent  attack  began  the  fatal  break  in  the  Pharsaliac 
field.  He  and  his  brother,  with  a  politic  common  to  other 
countries,  had  taken  opposite  sides. 

His  epithets  are  of  toe  gaudy  or  hyperbolical  kind.  The 
glorious  news.  Eager  hopes  and  dismal  fears.  Bleeding 
Rome;  divine  laws  and  hallowed  customs;  merciless  war; 
intense  anxiety. 

Sometimes  the  reader  is  suddenly  ravished  with  a  sonorous 
sentence,  of  which  when  the  noise  is  past  the  meaning  does 
not  long  remain.  When  Brutus  set  his  legions  to  fill  a  moat, 
instead  of  heavy  dragging  and  slow  toil,  they  set  about  it  with 
huzzas  and  racing,  as  if  they  had  been  striving  at  the  Olym- 
pic games.  They  hurled  impetuous  down  the  huge  trees  and 
stones,  and  with  shouts  foixed  them  into  the  water;  so  that 
tlie  work,  expected  to  continue  half  the  campaign,  was  with 
i*apid  toil  completed  in  a  few  days.  Brutus*s  soldiers  fell  to 
the  gate  with  i-esistless  fury,  it  gave  way  at  last  with  hideous 
crash.  This  great  and  good  man,  doing  his  duty  to  his  coon- 
try,  received  a  mortal  wound,  and  glorious  fell  in  the  cause 
of  Rome;  may  his  memory  be  ever  dear  to  all  lu\ers  of  li- 
berty, learning,  and  humanity !  This  promise  ought  ever  to 
embalm  his  memory !  The  queen  of  nations  was  torn  by  no 
foreign  invader.  Rome  fell  a  sacrifice  to  her  own  sons,*and 
was  ravaged  by  Iter  unnatural  offspring ;  all  the  great  men 
of  the  state,  all  the  good,  all  the  holy,  were  openly  munlered 
by  the  wickedest  and  worst.  Little  islands  cover  the  har- 
bour of  Brindisi,  and  form  the  narrow  outlet  from  the  nume- 
rous ci*ceks  that  compose  its  capacious  port  At  the  appear- 
ance of  Brutus  and  Cassius  a  shout  of  joy  i*ent  the  heavens 
from  the  surrounding  multitudes. 

Such  are  the  flowers  which  may  be  gathered  by  evei-y  hand 
in  every  part  of  this  garden  of  eloquence.  But  having  thus 
fi*eely  mentioned  our  author's  faults,  it  remains  that  we  ac- 
knowledge his  merit ;  and  confess  that  this  book  is  the  work 
of  a  man  of  letters,  that  it  is  full  of  events  displayed  with 
accuracy,  and  related  with  vivacity ;  and  tliough  it  is  suffi- 
ciently defective  to  crush  the  vanity  of  its  author,  it  is  suffi- 
ciently cntei*taining  to  invite  reader^. 


"  FOUR  LETTERS 


It  win  rrrtaitily  be  requiirtl,  that  notire  nhould  be  taken 
*f  a  book,  however  small,  written  on  such  a  subjerL  by  Huch 
an  author.  Yrt  1  know  not  wliethcr  these  Letten  will  bo 
Terj-  sati»rart(iry,  for  they  are  answers  to  iniiuirieN  not  pub^ 
lishpft ;  anil,  therefore,  though  th«y  contain  iiiatiy  pmitions  of 
gr<*at  importanrc.  are.  in  ^inc  parts,  imperfect  and  obacurs, 
by  their  reference  to  Dr.  Bentley'n  Letters. 

Sir  Isaac  declares,  that  what  he  has  done  is  due  In  nothing 
b'l  inttustri/  tind  patient  IhoHi^kl ;  ami  indeed  long  consider- 
ation is  BO  nrcessary  in  such  abstruse  intjuiries,  that  it  is  ij- 
w:ivs  (langemus  to  publish  the  productions  of  great  men, 
which  are  not  known  to  have  been  designed  for  the  press,  and 
of  which  it  is  uncertain,  whether  much  patience  and  thought 
have  been  bestowed  upon  them.  The  principal  quetitton  of 
these  Lcttcr-s  gives  occasion  to  observe  how  even  tlie  mind  of 
?«cwtoii  gains  ground  gradually  u|M>n  darkness. 

•'  A•^  to  your  first  query."  says  he,  "it  seems  to  me.  that 
if  the  matter  of  nur  sun  and  planets,  and  all  the  matter  of  the 
universe,  were  evenly  scnttorcd  throughout  all  the  heavens, 
anil  every  pariicle  had  an  innate  gravity  towartls  all  the  rest, 
and  the  whole  space  throughout  which  this  matter  was  scat- 
lertH).  was  but  finite :  the  matter  on  the  outside  of  this  space 
would  by  its  gravity  tend  towards  all  the  matter  on  the  in- 
side, and  by  ronsequenre  fall  down  into  the  middle  of  the 
whole  space,  and  there  compose  one  great  spherical  nuua. 
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But  if  the  matter  was  evenly  di«T)osed  throughout  an  infinitB 
space,  it  could  never  convene  into  one  mass ;  but  some  of  it 
would  convene  into  one  mass,  and  some  into  another,  so  as 
to  make  an  infinite  number  of  great  masses,  scattered  at  great 
distances  fn)m  one  to  another  throughout  all  that  infinite 
space.  And  thus  might  the  sun  and  fixed  stars  be  formed. 
Supposing  the  matter  were  of  a  lucid  nature.  But  how  the 
matter  should  divide  itself  into  two  sorts,  and  that  part  of  it 
wliich  is  fit  to  compose  a  shining  body,  should  fall  do^-n  into 
one  mass  and  make  a  sun,  and  the  rest,  which  is  fit  to  com- 
pose an  opaque  body,  should  coalesce,  not  into  one  great  body 
like  the  shining  matter*  but  into  many  little  ones ;  or  if  tlie 
sun  at  first  were  an  opaque  body  like  the  planets,  or  the  pla> 
nets  lucid  bodies  like  the  sun,  how  he  alone  should  be  changed 
into  a  shining  body,  whilst  all  they  continue  opaque,  or  all 
they  be  changed  into  opac|ue  ones,  whilst  he  remains  unchang- 
ed,  I  do  not  think  moi-e  explicable  by  mere  natural  causes, 
but  am  forced  to  ascribe  it  to  tlie  counsel  and  contrivance  of 
a  voluntary  agent." 

The  hypothesis  of  matter  evenly  disposed  through  infinite 
space,  seems  to  labour  with  such  difficulties,  as  makes  it  al- 
most a  contradictory  supposition,  or  a  sup]M>sition  destructive 
of  itself. 

Matter  eA-cnfy  disposed  throus^h  infinite  spactn  is  either  cre- 
ated or  eternal :  if  it  \>as  ci-eated,  it  infers  a  Creator;  if  it 
was  eternal,  it  had  been  from  eternity  evenb/  .spread  through 
infinite  space ;  or  it  had  been  once  coalesced  in  masses^  and 
afterwards  diffused.  Wliatever  state  was  first,  must  have 
been  from  etornity,  and  wliat  had  been  from  eternity  could 
not  be  changed,  but  by  a  cause  beginning  to  jict  as  it  had 
never  acted  before,  thut  is,  by  the  voluntary  act  of  some  ex- 
ternal power,  if  matter  infinitely  and  evenly  diffused  was  a 
moment  witliout  coalition,  it  could  never  coalesce  at  all  by  its 
o\N  n  power.  If  matter  'H-iginally  tended  to  coalesce,  it  cwiM 
never  he  evenly  diftused  through  infinite  space.  Matter  be- 
ing siipp(»sod  eterniil,  ihei*e  never  was  a  time  when  it  could  be 
diirt»st'd  before  its  conglobation,  or  conglobated  before  its 
ditfusion. 

This  Sir  ^saac  seems  by  degrees  to  have  understood ;  for 
he  siiys  in  his  Second  Letter.  *'The  i^eason  why  matter 
evenly  scattered  t'on^iigli  a  finite  space  would  convene  in  the 
midst,  you  conceive  the  same  with  me  :  but  that  there  should 
be  a  central  particle,  so  accurately  placed  in  the  middle,  as 
to  be  always ef|ually  attracted  on  all  sides,  and  thereby  con- 
tinue without  motion,  seems  to  me  a  sup(M)sition  fully  as  hard 
as  to  make  the  sharpest  uecdie  stand  upright  upon* its  point 
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•n  ft  looking  glass.  For  if  the  very  matlicmatical  centre  of 
the  central  particle  be  not  accurately  in  the  very  niathernati- 
cal  centre  uf  the  attractive  power  of  the  whole  mass,  tlie  ]>ar- 
tide  will  not  be  aArarteil  (Hftmlly  on  all  Hulftt.  Ami  much 
harder  i«  it  to  xiippose  all  the  parlicK'H  in  an  inftnite  space 
sliouirl  be  ho  arrurately  jwisecl  one  anong  aiiotlier.  as  to 
fltanil  Htill  in  a  perfect  e({uiiibriiim.  P'ln-  I  nvkoii  this  as 
hard  an  to  make  not  one  neetlle  only,  but  an  infiiiile  number 
of  tboin.  so  many  as  theiT  are  particles  in  an  infinite  space, 
st4iH«i  acrnrati-ly  piiJHed  upon  their  points.  Vet  I  grant  it 
possible,  at  least  by  a  ilivine  ]H)wer ;  ami  if  they  were  once  to 
be  pliu:e(l.  lagi-eewith  you  that  they  wouKI  continue  in  that 
posture,  witliont  nn)tion  for  ever,  unless  tml  into  new  motmn 
hy  thesame  power.  ^V'hen  theirlbre  I  said,  that  matter  evenly 
npreail  thitnigli  all  space,  would  convene  by  its  gravity  into 
one  or  more  great  masses.  I  uiiderstanil  it  of  malt4:r  not  last- 
ing in  an  accurate  poise." 

Let  not  it  be  tlinught  irreverence  to  this  great  name,  if  1 
observe,  that  by  matter nvtUi/  npfeaJ  tlii-nugli  infinite  spate, 
he  now  finds  it  necessary  \n  mean  mallsr  nai  ewnlf/  yireaJ, 
Matter  not  tvenly  apreuU  will  indet'd  convene,  but  it  will  con- 
vene assoon  a»  itexists.  And.  in  my  opinion,  this  puzzling 
^iiejition  about  m:ittcr  is  only  how  tlial  could  be  thai  never 
could  /tare  lieen,  or  what  a  man  tlilnks  on  when  he  thinks  of 
notliing. 

1'urn  matter  on  all  sides,  make  it  eternal,  or  of  late  pro- 
duction, finite  or  infinite,  there  can  be  no  regular  system  pro- 
duced hut  by  a  voluntary  and  me-aniiig  agent  This  the  great 
Newton  always  asserted,  and  tliis  he  asserts  in  the  third  let- 
ter; but  pi-oves  in  another  manner,  in  a  manner  pcrbajts 
more  happy  and  conclusive. 

"  The  hj  (lolhesis  of  deriving  tlie  frame  of  the  world  by  me- 
chanical principles  Irom  matter  evenly  spix-ail  through  the 
heavens  being  inconsistent  with  my  system.  I  had  considered 
it  \fry  little  bcfoix>  your  letter  put  me  upon  it,  and  therefor* 
trouble  you  with  a  line  or  two  more  about  Jt^  if  tliis  cornea 
not  too  lat«<  for  your  use. 

*'  In  my  rormer  I  represented  tliat  the  diurnal  mtations  of 
tlie  planets  could  not  be  derived  from  gi-avity,  but  re(|uired 
a  divine  arm  to  impress  them.  And  tliough  gravity  might 
give  the  planets  a  motion  of  descent  towards  the  sun.  eitlier 
directly,  or  with  some  little  obliquity,  yet  the  tran-iverse  mo- 
tions by  which  they  revolve  in  tlieirse»eralnrbs,  reijuired  the 
divine  arm  to  impress  them  according  to  the  tuiigent-<  uf  their 
orbs.  1  would  now  aild,  that  the  hypiitlicnis  of  maltiT's  be- 
ing at  first  evenly  spread  tltrough  tbe  heavcus,  i«,  in  my 
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opinioiif  inomnstent  ^itfa  the  hypotiiesis  of  iniiate  Rmvityf 
witboat  a  supcmatxiral  power  to  reooncik  theB,  and  thm- 
fiire  it  infers  a  Deity.  For  if  there  be  inoate  gntTilj  it  is 
impossible  now  for  the  matter  <tf  the  eartH^  and  autheplaMli 
and  stars,  to  fly  up  from  them,  and  become  erenhr  spmuk 
throughout  all  the  heavens  without  a  supernatnral  power; 
and  certainly  that  which  can  never  be  hereaAer  witlMMt  a 
supernatural  power,  could  never  he  heretofore  without  Urn 
same  power. 


BEVTEW 
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YROM  PORTSMOUTH  TO  KTITOSTOV   VPOV  THAMES,    THBOUGH 

SOUTHAMPTON,    WILTSHIRE,    fyc. 

*■  With  Miscelltneous  Thoughts,  Moral  and  Religfious ;  in  Sixty -Four  Let- 
ters ;  addressed  to  l*wo  Ladies  of  the  Partie.  Vo  which  is  added,  an 
F.8say  on  Tea«  considered  as  pernicious  to  health*  obstructing  industry, 
and  impoverishing  the  nation;  with  an  account  of  its  growth,  and  great 
consumption  in  these  kingdoms;  with  several  Political  Reflections;  and 
Thoughts  on  Public  Love  ;  in  Thirty-Two  Letters  to  Two  Ladies.  By 
Mr.  H**." 

From  the  Literary  Magrazine,  Vol.  IL  No.  ziii.  1757. 

OuH  readers  may  perhaps  remember,  that  we  gave  them 
a  short  account  or  this  book,*  with  a  letter  extract^  from  itf 
in  November,  1756.  The  author  then  sent  us  an  injunction 
to  forbear  his  work  till  a  second  edition  should  appear ;  this 

{prohibition  was  rather  too  magisterial ;  for  an  author  is  no 
onger  the  sole  master  of  a  book  which  he  has  given  to  the 
public ;  yet  he  has  been  punctually  obeyed  ;  we  had  no  desire 
to  offend  him,  and  if  his  character  may  be  estimated  by  his 
book,  he  is  a  man  whose  failings  may  well  be  pardoned  for 
his  virtues. 

*  The  short  account  is  in  these  words.  *'  This  book  is  generally  known 
to  be  the  wo*>k  of  Mr.  Hanway,  a  man  who  has  formerly  travelled  to  a 
rreater  distance,  and  whose  travels  have  been  for  several  years  in  the 
bands  of  the  public.  The  author  has  not  printed  it  for  sale,  but  distributes 
it  among  his  acquaintance.  It  may  be  wondered  bow  a  Urge  quarto  should 
artae  (rom  a  ramble  of  eight  days.  The  account  of  what  he  has  seen  6Ui 
but  a  small  part.  We  are  told  much  that  might  have  been  as  well  tdd 
without  the  ioumey.  Digression  starts  from  digression,  and  one  subject 
follows  another  with  or  without  connexion.  It  is  said  that  those  letters 
w**re  not  written  to  be  printed:  they  were  printed,  perhaps,  only  because 
tbey  had  been  written.  Of  such  a  book  it  imports  little  which  part  is  first 
lead,  or  first  examined.  For  the  entertainment  of  the  present  month,  #e 
have  selected  letters  from  a  long  and  vehement  invective  against  tea.  Per? 
baps  we  may  hereafter  exhibit  some  of  hb  descriptions,  for  we  are  te 
from  thinking  the  relation  leM  curiom  or  useful,  for  being  ceofined  to  our 
•va  oountry?*  O, 
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The  second  edition  is  now  sent  into  the  world,  corrected 
and  enlarged,  and  yielded  up  by  the  author  to  the  attacks  of 
criticism.  But  he  shall  find  in  us  no  malignity  of  censure. 
We  wish,  indeed,  that  among  other  corrtMtions  he  had  sub- 
mitted  his  pages  to  the  inspection  of  a  grammarian,  that  the 
elegances  of  one  line  might  not  have  been  disgi*ared  b}  the 
improprieties  of  another ;  but  witli  us  to  mean  well  is  a  de- 
gree of  merit  which  overbalances  much  greater  errors  thai 
impurity  of  style. 

We  have  already  given  in  our  collections,  one  of  the  letten^ 
in  which  Mr.  Hanway  endeavoui*s  to  show,  that  the  c6nsuni|p- 
tion  of  tea  is  injurious  to  tlie  interest  of  our  country.  \^t 
shall  now  endeavour  to  follow  him  regularly  thi'ough  his  obser- 
vations on  tliis  modem  luxury  ;  but  it  can  scairely  be  candid, 
not  to  make  a  previous  declai*ation,  tliat  he  is  to  expect  little 
justice  from  tlie  author  of  this  extract,  a  hardened  and 
shameless  tea  drinker,  who  has  for  twenty  yeai*s  diluted  his 
meals  with  only  the  infiLsion  of  this  ta.scinating  plants  whose 
kettle  has  scarcely  time  to  cool,  who  with  tea  amuses  the  even- 
ing, with  tea  solaces  the  midnight,  and  with  tea  welcomes  the 
morning. 

He  begins  by  refuting  a  popular  notion,  that  bohea  and 
green  tea  are  leaves  of  the  same  shrub,  gathered  at  difierent 
times  of  the  year.  He  is  of  opinion,  that  they  are  produced 
by  different  shrubs.  The  leaves  of  tea  are  gathered  in  dry 
weather :  then  dried  and  curled  over  the  fii-e  in  copper  pans. 
The  Chinese  use  little  green  tea,  imagining  that  it  hinders 
digestion,  and  excites  fevei-s.  How  it  should  have  either 
effect  is  not  easily  discoveivd  ;  and  if  we  consider  the  innu- 
merable prejudices  which  prevail  concerning  our  own  plants, 
we  shall  very  little  regard  these  opinions  of  the  Chinese  vul- 
gar, which  experience  does  not  confirm. 

When  the  Cliincse  drink  tea,  they  infuse  it  slightly,  and 
extract  only  the  more  volatile  part;  but  though  this  seems  to 
require  great  (|uantities  at  a  time,  yet  the  author  believes, 
perhaps  only  because  he  has  an  inclination  to  believe  it,  that 
the  English  and  Dutch  use  moi*e  than  the  inhabitants  of  that 
extensive  empii*c.  The  Chinese  di*ink  it  soiuetimes  with 
acids  seldom  with  sugar;  and  this  practice,  our  author^ 
who  has  no  intention  to  find  any  thing  right  at  home,  recom- 
mends to  his  counti*^'men. 

The  history  of  the  rise  and  pi-ogi-ess  of  tea  drinking  is 
truly  curious.  Tea  was  first  imported  from  Holland  by  the 
earls  of  Arlington  and  Ossory,  in  1666 ;  from  their  ladies  the 
women  of  quality  learned  its  use«  Its  price  was  theji  three 
pounds  a  pound,  and  continued  the  same  to  1707.     In  1715^ 
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we  began  tn  usr  green  tra.  and  the  practice  of  drinking  it 
deflcer)<le<l  tu  the  lowci-  cltttui  of  the  peopl<-.  In  1720,  the 
Frenr-li  began  tu  send  it  hither  by  a  clandestine  commerce. 
Prom  1717  to  1726.  wc  iniporteil  uunuiilly  seven  buiidi-ed 
thousand  pounils.  Fnnn  1733  to  1742.  a  million  and  two 
hundred  thousand  ixtiiiids  were  every  yeur  brought  to  Ixm* 
don  :  in  some  years  aftcrwanls  three  millions  ;  and  in  1753, 
near  four  millions  of  pounds,  or  two  thousand  tons,  in  which 
wc  arc  not  to  reckon  th»t  which  is  surreptitiously  introduced, 
which  gierhaps  is  nearly  as  much.  Such  <|uuntities  are  indeed 
sufficient  to  alarm  us ;  it  is  at  least  worth  inquiry,  to  know 
what  are  the  qualities  of  such  a  plant,  and  what  the  consc- 
quenres  uf  such  a  tra<lc. 

He  Uien  proceeds  tu  enumerate  tlio  mischiefs  of  tea,  and 
seems  willing  to  charge  npon  it  every  mischief  that  be  can 
find.  He  begins,  however,  by  questioning  the  virtues  ascrib' 
ed  to  it,  and  denteN  that  the  crews  of  the  Chinese  ships  ars 
preserved  in  their  voyage  homewards  from  the  »cur\-y  by  tea. 
About  tliis  re|K>rt  I  have  made  some  inquiry,  and  though  I 
cannot  find  that  these  crews  are  wholly  exempt  from  scorbu- 
tic maladies,  they  seem  to  suffer  them  less  tlian  otlier  mari- 
ners in  any  roursc  of  equal  length.  This  lascribetothe  tea, 
not  as  possessing  any  medicinal  qualities,  but  as  tempting 
titem  to  drink  mni-e  water,  to  dilute  their  salt  food  more  co- 
piously, and  |icrhai)s  to  foi'bcar  punch,  or  other  strong  li- 
quors. 

He  then  proceeds  in  the  pathetic  strain,  to  tell  the  ladies 
how,  by  drinking  tea.  they  injure  their  health,  and,  what  is 
yet  m'H-e  deai\  tlioir  beauty. 

"To  what  can  we  describe  the  numerous  complaints  which 
jirrvail !  How  many  sweet  crealures  of  your  sex  languish 
nil!)  nweuii/ij^istion,  hw  spirits,  lassitudes,  tnelancboly,  and 
twenty  disorders,  which  in  spite  of  the  faculty  have  yet  no 
numes.  except  tlie  general  one  of  nervous  complaints  }  Let 
them  change  their  diet,  and  among  other  articles,  leave  off 
drinking  tea.  it  is  more  than  probable  the  greatest  |tai*t  of 
them  will  he  restored  tu  healtli. 

"  Hot  water  is  also  very  hurtful  to  the  teeth.  The  Chinese 
do  not  drink  tlieir  lea  so  hot  as  we  do,  and  yet  they  have  bad 
teeth,  'i'his  cannot  be  ascribed  entirely  to  sugar,  for  they 
use  very  little  as  already  ohserved  ;  but  we  all  know  thathot 
or  cold  tilings  which  pain  the  teeth,  destroy  them  also.  If 
we  drank  less  tea,  and  used  gentle  acids  for  the  gums  and 
teeth,  particularly  sour  oranges,  though  we  had  a  less  num- 
ber of  French  dentists,  1  fancy  this  essential  part  of  beauty 
wuiild  be  much  better  jirescrvcd. 
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<<The  women  in  tbe  United  Provinces,  who  sip  tea  from 
morning  till  night,  are  also  as  remarkable  for  bad  leeth. 
Tbey  also  look  pallid,  and  many  are  troubled  with  certaiii 
feminine  disoinlers  arising  from  a  relaxed  habit.  The  Portu* 
guese  ladies,  on  the  other  liamt.  entertain  with  sweetmeati^ 
and  yet  tliey  have  very  gocul  teeth  ;  but  their  food  in  general 
is  more  of  a  farinaceous  vegetable  kind  than  ours.  They 
also  drink  cold  wcter  instead  of  f'pphifi^  hot^  and  never  tasti 
any  feimented  liquoi's  ;  for  these  reasons  the  use  of  sugar 
does  not  seem  to  be  at  all  ))eriii(  ious  to  them. 

**  Men  seem  to  have  lost  tlieir  stature  and  comeliness^  and 
women  their  beauty.  I  am  not  youngs  but  methinks  tbm 
is  not  quite  so  much  heaiity  in  this  land  as  there  was.  Tour 
very  chambcmiaids  have  lost  their  bloom,  I  suppose  by  np' 
ping  tea.  Even  the  agitations  of  the  passions  at  atrds  an 
not  so  great  enemies  to  female  charms.  What  Shakspeare 
ascribes  to  the  concealment  of  love,  is  in  this  age  more  fre- 
quently occasioned  by  the  use  of  /tY/.** 

To  raise  the  fright  still  higher,  he  quotes  an  account  of  t 
pig's  tail  scalded  with  tea,  on  which  however  he  does  not 
much  insist. 

Of  these  di'eadful  eflTects,  some  are  perhaps  imaginary,  and 
some  may  have  another  cause.  That  tliere  is  less  beauty  in 
the  pri'sent  race  of  feiiiales,  than  in  tliose  who  entered  th« 
world  with  us,  all  of  us  an^  inclined  to  think  on  whom  beau- 
ty  has  ceased  to  smile  ;  but  our  fathers  and  grandfathers  made 
the  ^ame  complaint  before  us  ;  and  our  posterity  will  still  find 
beauties  irresistihiy  poNverful. 

Tiuit  the  diseases  commonly  called  nervous  ti-emors,  fitSy 
habitual  depression,  and  all  the  maladies  which  proceed  from 
la.vity  and  (lehility,  ai-e  more  frecpient  than  in  any  former  time, 
is,  I  believe,  true,  however  deplorable.  But  this  new  race  of 
CA ils  will  not  be  expelled  by  the  prohibition  of  tea.  This 
general  languor  is  the  effect  of  general  luxury,  of  general 
idleness.  If  it  he  most  to  be  found  among  tea  drinkers,  the 
reitson  is,  that  tea  is  one  of  the  stated  amusements  of  the  idle 
and  luxurious.  Tlie  whcde  mode  of  life  is  changed  ;  every 
kind  of  voluntarv  labour,  every  exercise  that  strengthentfd 
the  nerves*  anfl  hardened  the  muscles,  is  fallen  into  disuse^ 
The  inhabitants  are  ci-owded  together  in  populous  cities,  so 
that  no  occasion  of  life  requires  much  motion  :  every  one  in 
near  to  all  that  he  wants;  and  the  rich  and  delicate  seldom 
pass  fi-oin  one  street  to  anotlier.  but  in  carriages  of  pleasure. 
Vet  wo  eat  and  drink,  or  sti'ive  to  eat  and  drink,  like  the 
hunters  and  huntresses,  the  farmers  and  the  housewives  of  the 
former  generation  i  and  they  that  pass  ten  hours  in  heiK  and 
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eight  at  canis,  aiul  the  greater  part  of  the  otiier  six  at  tlie  ta- 
ble«  are  tauglit  to  impute  to  tea  all  the  diseases  which  a  life 
unnatural  in  all  its  parts  may  chance  to  bring  upon  them. 

Tea,  among  the  gi^eutei*  part  of  those  who  use  it  most,  is 
drunk  in  no  great  fpiaiitity.  As  it  neither  exhilarates  the 
hcaii:,  nor  stimulates  the  palate^  it  is  commonly  an  entertain- 
ment  mei*ely  nominal,  a  ]irotence  for  assembling  to  prattle,  for 
intorrupling  husiness,  or  diversifying  idleness.  TJiey  who 
drink  one  cup,  and  who  drink  twenty,  are  equally  punctual 
in  nreparing  or  partaking  it:  and  indeed  there  are  few  but  dis- 
co ».m\  by  their  indiiferenci*.  about  it.  that  they  are  hi*oughtto- 
f;vr -J.*  not  by  the  tea,  but  the  tea  t^ible.  Three  cups  make 
tin  r>'non  quantity,  so  slightly  impregnated,  that  |)erhaps 
t«:  •;  ;lit  be  tinged  with  the  Jllhcnian  cicuiaj  and  produce 
1  .'U  t!ian  these  lettei's  charge  upon  tea. 

* '  !/  .iuthor  ])roceeds  to  show  yet  other  bad  qualities  of  this 

'^'\'^\\  tea.  when  made  stronff  even  bv  infusion*  is  an 
etfijn\' :  *i:t>,  1  am  loid  it  is  used  as  such  in  China ;  a  decoc- 
tit-n  ol"  it  (vi'tainly  ]>erfornis  this  operation ;  yet  by  long  us«' 
it  is  .'inuik  h\  manv  without  such  an  effect.  The  infusion 
al.-rtt.  \\  ho!i  it  is  made  strong,  and  stands  long  to  draw  the 
gr«)-ist'r  p;».  ti'.'les.  will  convulse  tlie  bowels  ;  even  in  the  man- 
ner c.))>i>»H>M!v  Msedy  it  has  this  effect  on  some  constitutions,  as 
I  havo  r;lif;ii!y  remarked  to  you  fi-oin  my  own  experience- 

•*  >  oil  s«\'  1  confess  mv  weakness  without i-escrvc ;  but  those 
who  are  very  fond  of  tea,  if  their  digestion  is  weak,  and  they 
fi!!d  thenisrives  disordered  ;  tliey  generally  ascribe  it  to  any 
caa^f  r\ro|)t  the  fnie  one.  I  am  aware  that  the  effect  just 
meiitioiteri  is  imputed  to  the  iiot  water ;  let  it  be  so,  and  my 
ai'gutiKMii  is  still  goo«l :  but  who  pretends  to  say  it  is  uotpart- 
ly  <»\vi<ig  to  ]iiirticular  kinds  of  tear  {lerhaps  such  as  partake 
of  coj)jir-(r^9  which  there  is  cause  to  appixhend  is  sometimes  the, 
case  :  if  wo  judge  fi-om  the  manner  in  which  it  is  said  to  be 
cured,  together  with  its  ordinary  effects,  there  is  some  foun- 
dation foi*  ♦his  opinion.  Put  a  drop  of  strong  tea,  either  Gn!«n 
or  Bohea,  but  chiefly  the  former,  on  the  blade  of  a  knife, 
thoii-Th  it  is  not  corrosive  in  the  same  manner  as  vitriol,  yet 
thrir  ajijioars  to  be  a  coriHisive  quality  in  it,  very  different 
from  tlrat  of  fruit  which  stains  the  knife.'' 

He  afVrwards  quotes  Paulli  to  prove  that  tea  is  a  desicca- 
the.  ai}doHi[ht  not  to  be  used  (rfter  the  fortieth  year.  I  hav« 
then  long  exceeded  the  limits  of  permission,  but  I  comfort  my- 
self tiiat  all  the  enemies  of  tea  cannot  be  in  tlie  right.  If  tea 
be  disircative,  according  to  Panlli.  it  cannot  weaken  the 
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fibres,  as  our  author  imagines ;  if  it  be  emelh;  it  miwl  cm 
stringo  tlie  sloiiiarli,  rather  than  relax  it.  ' 

'I'be  formidable  quality  of  tinF;in!;  the  knife,  it  lia-*  in  cirni- 
mon  with  acorns,  the  bark  and  leaves  of  oak,  anil  every  as- 
tringent bark  or  leaf;  the  copperas  which  is  given  to  the  tea, 
is  really  in  the  knife.  Ink  may  be  made  of  any  femiginom 
matter  and  a-'tringent  vcgctahle,  aa  it  is  generally  made  of 
gulls  and  copperas. 

From  lea  the  writti-  digresses  to  spirituous  liquors,  about 
which  he  will  have  no  controversy  with  the  Litprary  Maga- 
zine; we  shall  therefore  insert  aJmost  his  whnic  letter,  awl 
add  to  it  one  testimony,  that  the  mischiefs  arising  on  «v«ry 
side  from  this  rompendious  mode  of  dninkenness,  arc  enor- 
mous and  insupjiortable;  etiuallytn  be  found  among  tbe  great 
and  the  mi'itii ;  filling  palaces  with  disquiet  and  distraction ; 
harder  to  be  born  as  it  cannot  be  mcnliuned ;  and  overwhelm- 
ing niiiltiliideB  with  incm-able  diseases  and  iinpitied  poverty. 

'  'Tbough  tea  and  gin  have  spread  their  baneful  infliienre  over 
Ilii)4  island  and  hi»  majesty's  other  dominions,  yet  you  maybe 
well  assured,  that  the  governors  of  the  foundling  hospital  will 
exert  theirutmost  skill  and  vigilance,  to  prevent  the  children 
r  their  care  from  bcins  poisoned,  or  enervated  by  t 
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dcr  titesc  nielanrlioly  trircuinstaiices  >  Shall  we  still  countc* 
iMiicr  tlie  f//slii/ei\i/,  for  tlic  sake  ol'  tlie  receiiiie;  out  of  tcn- 
i]i:r;u'.s.s  tii  ihe/ea.'  uli»  will  siifTur  Ly  its  being  abolishi^il ;  for 
ft'i'.r  ol'  ih^  madness  of  llic  |ieo))li' ;  or  tliat  fnreignrrs  will  run 
it  ill  iiiKiii  us  ?  Tlirri:  ran  be  no  ei-ii  so  great  as  tliat  we  now 
tiiifrer,  cxLTpt  tlie  making  the  same  consumption,  and  paying 
for  it  to  fureiguers  iu  monej/,  which  I  hope  never  will  be  tlie 
cast'. 

"An  to  tliG  revenue,  it  certainly  may  be  replaced  by  taxes 
upon  tlic  net  exsaries  of  life,  even  ujion  tlie  /rreiii/  wc  eat,  or  in 
etlirr  wonls,  upon  the /mid,  which  is  the  great  Bourre  of  sup- 
ply to  lliepufiiic  and  to  individuals,  Noi-  can  I  persuailc  my- 
wlf,  but  that  the  people  may  be  iveaned  from  the  habit  of 
poisoniiij;  themselves.  The  difficulty  oi  .smuifglinff  a  bulky 
iiqtiid.  Joined  to  the  severity  which  nui^kt  to  be  exercised  to- 
wartls  smugglers,  whose  iHeirat  commerce  is  of  so  injirnal  a 
nature,  must  in  time  pi-oiliice  the  effect  desired.  Spirituous 
liquors  being  abolished,  instead  of  having  the  most  nndisci- 
pliiiod  and  abanU'jni;d  poor,  we  ini;;lit  soon  boast  a  race  of 
men,  teinpemto.  ivligious,  and  iitdutitriousi  even  toa^rocA-A. 
We  fthould  soon  see  the  ponderous  burden  of  the  poor's  rate 
decrease,  and  tlie  beaut)/  and  strength  of  the  laud  rejuvenate. 
Schwih.  workhouses,  and  liospitaH  might  then  be  sufficient 
to  rleai'  our  sti*c*'la  of  distress  and  misery,  which  never  will 
be  tlie  case  whilst  the  love  of  poison  prevails,  and  the  means 
of  ruin  is  sold  in  above  one  thousand  houses  in  tlic  city  of 
Ijonilou,  two  thousand  two  hundi-ed  in  Westminster,  ami  one 
thousand  nine  hundreil  and  thirty  in  Ilolburn  and  St  Giles's. 

'"  But  if  other  uses  still  demand  liquid frr,  I  would  really 
pi'opo.te.  that  it  should  be  sold  only  in  iiuart  bottles,  sealed  up 
with  tlic  king's  seal,  with  a  very  high  duty,  and  none  soltl 
without  being  mixed  with  a  strung  emetic. 

Many  become  objects  of  charity  by  tlieir  iiitcmpeninct^  and 
Ibis  excludes  otliers  who  are  such  by  the  unavoidable  acci> 
dents  of  life,  or  who  cannot  by  any  means  support  tlicmselve!!. 
Hence  it  appears,  tliat  the  introducing  ueu>  Audits  of  life  is 
the  most  sub-itantial  charity  ;  and  that  the  regulation  of  cha- 
rity  scliools,  hospitals,  and  workhouses,  not  the  augmentation 
of  their  number,  can  make  thciD  answer  the  wise  ends  for 
which  Uiey  were  instituted. 

* '  The  children  of  beggars  should  be  also  taken  from  them, 
and  bred  up  to  labour,  as  childi-en  of  the  |Hihlic.  Thus  the 
dist  essed  might  be  i-elicved.  at  a  sixth  paii  of  tlic  present  ex- 
pense; the  idle  be  compelled  ia  utirk  oi-  sturt-e;  and  the 
mad  be  sent  to  Itcdlam.  ^^'e  should  nut  sec  human  nature 
disgraced  by  tlie  aged,  the  maimed,  the  sickly,  and  young 
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children  begging  {heir  bread;  nor  would  compission  be 
n bused  by  those  who  have  reduced  it  to  an  art  to  catch  the 
unwar}%  Nothing  is  wanting  but  common  sense  and  honasty 
in  the  execution  of  laws. 

^<  To  prevent  such  abuse  in  \\ie  streets j  seems  more  practi- 
cable than  to  abolish  had  habits  within  doors^  where  greater 
numbers  perish.  We  see  in  many  familiar  instances  the  fa- 
tal effects  of  example.  The  can^lcss  spending  of  time  among 
servants  who  ai-e  charged  witli  the  care  of  infants,,  is  often 
fatal ;  the  nurse  fre([uently  destroys  the  child  !  the  poor  in- 
fant being  left  neglected,  expii'es  while  she  is  sipping  her 
tea  !  This  may  appear  to  you  as  raiih  prejudice  or  je^t ;  bat 
I  am  assured,  fi-om  the  most  im/M^t'/aA/e  evidence,  that  many 
very  extraordinary  cases  of  tiiis  kind  have  '^^ally  happened 
among  those  whose  duty  does  not  permit  of  such  kind  of  ha- 
bits. 

*^  It  is  partly  from  such  causes,  that  nurses  of  the  children 
oiW\^  public  often  yc;7;§-c/ themselves,  and  become  impatient 
when  infants  cry ;  the  next  step  to  this,  is  using  extraordi- 
nary means  to  quiet  them.  I  have  already  mentioned  the 
term  killing;  nurse  as  known  in  some  workhouses ;  Venice 
treacle,  poppy  water,  and  Godfi-ey's  cordial,  have  been  the 
Jnri'^  instruments  of  lulling  tlie  child  to  his  e-jerlasting  rest. 
1£ t\wsQ  pious  women,  could  send  up  an  ejaculation  when  tlic 
clsild  expired,  all  was  welln  and  no  questions /y^Ay^  by  the  ^?/- 
firrior.':.  An  ingenious  friend  of  mine  informs  me  tliat  this 
has  1)f^en  so  often  the  case,  in  some  workhouses,  that  Venice 
tri  arlc  has  acquired  the  ap])cllation  of  the  Lord  have  fncrcy 
upon  mi\  in  allusion  to  the  nui'ses //rtt>{'i?£:y<?// expression  of 
prcfrndcd  GyV\y^  wiien  infants  i^xpire  !  FarewtU !^* 

1  know  not  upon  what  obstTvation  Mr.  Uanway  founds  his 
coiifidcnrc  in  the  goveinors  o\*  iXwfovndlim^  hmpital^  men  of 
whom  I  have  not  any  know]:*<'ge,  but  whom  I  entreatto  con- 
sider a  Jitilo  the  niifids  as  v.fli  as  bodies  of  the  children.  I 
am  iiicliiKMl  to  boliovt  invligion  ertually  pernicious  with  gin 
and  tea.  and  ilicrefore  think  it  not  unseasonable  to  mention, 
that  when  a  fow  months  ago  I  wandered  through  tlie  hospi- 
tal, I  found  not  a  child  that  seenjed  to  have  heard  of  his  creed, 
oj'  the  connnandments.  To  breed  up  rhildi-en  in  this  manner 
is  to  rtscnc  them  fitini  an  early  grave,  that  tliey  may  find 
employment  for  tlie  gibbet :  fi*om  dying  in  innocence,  that 
llirv  niav  i)cri.s!i  bv  th^Mr  crimes. 

Having  considered  the  elferts  of  tea  upon  the  health  of  tJu» 
drinker,  which,  1  think,  he  has  aggravated  in  the  vehemence 
of  his  zeal,  and  wliich.  ai'ier  solioitincc  tiieni  bv  this  waterv 
lu\ni'v,  ^oar  after  veai\  I  !)a^e  not  >»^t  felt :  he  ni-oceeds  to 
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pxamino  bow  it  may  be  sliown  to  affect  oor  interest ;  and  Rrst 
rvlcnlatcs  tlic  iiatioiial  InsH  by  llu-  time  s[tenX  in  drinking  tra. 
1  have  no  desire  ta  ap]ie«r  rajitious,  and  sliall  therefore  readi- 
ly admit,  Oiat  tea  is  a  litiiior  not  {>ropcr  for  tlie  lower  clasnai 
of  tlie  i>roidr,  a»  it  Hii|)]>lieN  no  xtrengtli  to  labour,  nr  relief 
to  dixcase.  but  ^-atificR  the  taste  witlmiit  nourishing  tlie  body. 
It  is  a  barren  Bui>erfluity.  to  which  thow  who  can  hardly 
(irocure  what  nature  requires,  cannot  prudently  habituate 
tlicmselvetf.  Its  proper  use  in  to  amuse,  the  idle,  and  relax 
the  studious,  and  dilute  tlie  full  meals  of  those  who  cannot 
nsc  exercise,  and  will  not  ufie  ^stinence.  That  time  is  lost 
in  Ihii)  insipid  eiitortainment,  cannot  he  denied  ;  many  trifie 
away  at  the  tea  table  those  moments  which  would  be  better 
s|)eiit ;  but  that  any  national  deti-iment  ran  be  inferred  from 
this  waste  of  time,  does  not  evidently  appear,  because  I  know 
not  that  any  work  remains  undone  for  want  of  hands.  Our 
manufactures  srcm  to  he  limited,  not  by  the  possibility  of 
work,  but  by  the  possibility  of  sale. 

ills  next  arf^uient  is  more  riear.  lie  affirms,  that  one 
hundred  and  fifty  tliousand  pounds  in  silver  are  paid  to  the 
Chinese  annually,  for  three  millions  of  pounds  of  tea,  and 
tliat  for  two  millions  more  brought  clandestinely  from  the 
neighbouring  roasts,  we  pay,  at  twenty  penre  a  pound,  one 
hundred  sixty  six  thousanil  six  hundred  and  sixty  six  pounds. 
The  author  Justly  conceives,  that  this  computation  will 
awakenus;  for,sayshe,  "Thclossof  health, thelossoftime, 
the  injury  of  morals,  are  not  very  seiisibly  felt  by  some,  who 
are  aJarmefl  when  you  talk  of  Uie  loss  of  money."  But  be 
excuses  the  East  India  Company,  as  men  not  obliged  to  be 
political  arithmeticians,  or  to  inquire  so  much  what  the  na- 
tion loses,  as  bow  themselves  may  grow  rich.  It  is  certain, 
that  they  who  drink  tea  have  no  right  to  complain  of  those 
that  iniiHirt  it ;  hut  if  Mr.  Hnnway's  computation  be  just, 
tlie  iui|tortation  and  the  use  of  it  ought  at  once  to  be  stopped 
by  a  jH'iial  law. 

The  author  allows  one  slight  argument  in  favour  of  tea, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  uiight  be  witii  far  greater  justice  urged 
both  against  that  and  many  other  parts  of  our  naval  trade. 
"The  tea  trade  employs,  he  tells  us,  six  ships,  and  five  or 
six  hundred  seamen,  sent  annually  to  China.  It  likewise 
brings  in  a  revenue  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  tliousand 
[mmiiiiIh,  which,  a<)  a  tax  on  luxury,  may  be  considcrtsd  as  of 
great  utility  to  the  state."  The  utility  of  this  tax  I  cannot 
find ;  a  tax  on  luxury  is  no  better  than  another  tax,  unless 
it  hinders  luxury,  which  cannot  be  said  of  the  impost  upon 
lea.  «  hiie  it  is  thus  used  by  the  great  and  the  mean,  the  rich 
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aiiil  tlic  poor.  Tlic  truth  is,  that  by  the  loss  or  one  humlrM 
and  lift}'  tlioiiKaitd  pounds,  we  proctire  the  moans  of  shifting 
three  hundred  aufl»ixty  thousand  at  best,  only  tWrnonc  hand 
to  another  :  but  perhaps  sometimes  into  bands  by  which  it  is 
not  very  honestly  employed.  Of  the  five  or  six  hundred  sea- 
men sent  to  China,  I  am  told  that  sometimes  half,  commonly 
a  third  part,  perish  in  the  voya^ ;  so  that  instead  of  setting 
this  navigation  ngainst  the  inconveniences  already  alleged, 
wc  may  add  to  them,  the  yearly  loss  of  two  hundred  men  in 
the  prime  of  life;  and  reckon,  that  the  trade  of  China  has 
destroyed  ten  thousand  men  since  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury. 

If  tea  be  thus  pernicious,  if  it  impoverishes  our  country, 
if  it  raises  temptation,  and  ^ves  oppoi*tunily  to  illicit  com- 
merce, which  I  have  always  looked  on  as  one  of  the  strongest 
evidences  of  the  inefficacy  of  our  law.  the  weakness  of  our 
government,  and  the  corruption  of  our  people,  let  us  at  once 
resolve  to  prohibitit  forever. 

"  If  the  (question  was,  bow  to  promote  industry  most  ad- 
vaniageously,  in  lieu  of  our  lea  trade,  supposing  every  branch 
of  our  commerce  to  he  already  fully  supplied  with  men  and 
money  ?  If  a  g^iarter  the.  sum  now  spent  in  tea.  were  laid  out 
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It  is  observed  in  ttie  sage  Gil  Bias,  that  an  exasperated  aw 
tlior  is  not  easily  pacified.  I  have,  therefore,  very  little  hope 
of  making  my  peace  with  the  writer  of  the  Eight  Days  Jour- 
ney ;  indc^  so  tittle,  tliat  1  have  long  delibei-ated  wliether  I 
should  not  rather  ait  silently  down  under  his  displeasure, 
than  aggravate  my  misfortune  by  a  defence  of  which  my 
heart  forebodes  the  ill  success.  Deliberation  is  often  useless. 
I  am  afraid  that  I  have  at  last  made  the  wrong  choice ;  and 
that  1  might  better  have  resigned  my  cauw,  without  a  strug- 
gle.  to  time  and  fortune,  since  I  shall  runtiie  hazard  of  anew 
offence,  by  the  necessity  of  asking  him  whj/  he  ia  angry. 

Distress  and  terror  often  discover  to  us  tliosc  faults  with 
which  we  should  never  have  reproached  ourselves  in  a  happy 
state.  Yet,  dejected  as  1  am,  when  1  review  the  transaction 
between  me  and  this  writer,  1  cannot  find  that  1  have  been  de< 
Actcnt  in  reverence.  When  his  liook  was  first  printed,  he  hints 
that  1  procured  a  sight  of  it  before  it  was  published.  How 
tlie  sight  of  it  was  procured,  I  do  not  now  very  exactly  re- 
member ;  but  if  my  curiosity  was  greater  than  my  prudence, 
if  1  laid  rash  hands  on  the  fktal  volume,  1  have  surely  suffered 
like  him  who  burst  the  box  trom  which  evil  rushed  into  the 
World. 

I  took  it,  however,  and  inspected  it  as  the  work  of  an  au- 
thor not  higher  than  myself ;  and  was  confirmed  in  my  opi- 
nion, when  I  found  that  these  letters  were  not  wrilUn  to  be 
printed.  1  concluded,  however,  that  though  not  toritlea  to 
be  printed,  tiiey  were  printed  to  be  read,  and  inserted  one  of 
tham  in  the  collection  for  Nouember  last    Not  many  days 

■  From  the  Uterur  H*tuuw,  VA  □.  pige  333. 
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after,  I  received  a  note,  informing  me  that  I  ought  to  baTf 
ivaited  for  a  more  correct  edition.  This  injunction  was 
obeyed.  The  edition  appeared,  and  I  supposed  myself  at 
liberty  to  tell  my  thoughts  upon  it,  as  upon  any  other  book* 
upon  a  royal  manifesto,  or  an  act  of  parliament.  But  sre 
the  fate  of  igiioi>ant  temerity !  I  now  find,  but  find  too  late, 
that  instead  of  a  writer,  whose  only  power  is  in  his  pen,  I 
have  instated  an  impoi*tant  member  of  an  important  corpo- 
ration ;  a  man,  who,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  letters,  puts  horses 
to  his  chariot. 

It  was  allowed  to  the  disputant  of  old  to  yield  up  the  con- 
troversy with  little  resistance  to  the  master  of  forty  legions. 
Those  who  khow  how  weakly  naked  truth  can  defend  her 
advocates,  would  forgive  me  if  I  should  pay  the  same  re- 
spect to  a  governor  of  the  Foundlings.  Yet  the  conscious- 
ness of  my  own  rectitude  of  intention,  incites  me  to  ask  once 
again,  how  I  have  oifonded. 

There  are  only  three  subjects  upon  which  my  unlucky  pen 
Jias  happened  to  ventui*c.  Tea;  the  author  of  the  Journal; 
and  the  Foundling  Hospital. 

Of  tea,  what  have  I  said  ?  That  I  have  drank  it  twenty 
years  without  huit,  and  therefore  believe  it  not  to  be  poison ; 
tliatif  it  dries  the  fibres,  it  cannot  soften  them  ;  that  if  it  con- 
stringes  it  cannot  relax.  I  have  modestly  doubted  whether 
it  has  diminished  tlie  strength  of  our  men,  or  the  beauty  of 
our  women ;  and  whether  it  much  hinders  the  progress  of 
our  woollen  or  inm  manufactures  ;  but  I  allowed  it  to  be  a 
baiTeu  sui>erfluity,  neither  medicinal  nor  nutritious,  that 
neither  supplied  strength,  nor  cheerfulness,  neither  relieved 
weariness,  nor  exhilarated  sori'ow ;  I  inserted,  witliout 
charge  or  suspicion  of  falsehood,  the  sums  exported  to  pur- 
chase it ;  and  proposed  a  law  to  prohibit  it  for  ever. 

Of  the  author  I  unfortunately  said,  that  liis  injunction  was 
somewhat  too  uiagistertai.  This  I  said  before/l  knew  that 
he  was  a  governor  of  the  Foundlings  :  but  he  seems  inclined 
to  punish  tliis  failure  of  res])ert.  as  tlic  czar  of  Muscovy  made 
war  ujKni  Sweden,  because  lie  was  not  treated  with  suflicient 
honours  wlien  he  passed  thi-ougli  the  country  in  disguise. 
Yet  was  not  tliis  irreverence  without  extenuation.  Some- 
thing was  sail!  of  the  merit  of  meaning  weil^  and  tlie  Joui*naI- 
ist  was  declared  to  be  a  man  whose  failings  niisrht  iveii  hr 
pardoned  for  his  virtues*  This  is  tlie  higliest  praise  which 
human  gratitude  can  confer  upon  human  merit ;  praise  that 
would  liave  more  tlian  satisfied  Titus  or  Augustus,  but  which 
1  must  own  to  be  inadequate  and  {)eiiurious,  when  offered  to 
the  member  of  an  im{iortant  corporation. 
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^  I  am  uked,  vkcther  1  meant  to  satirize  the  man  or  criti- 
cise the  writer,  when  I  say  that  he  beim-es.onlif  perhaps  6e- 
euuv  he  has  ineiination  to  believe  it,  thai  /A?  English  mid  Duti  fa 
cottiume  more  tea  Ikanlhe  vast  empire  of  Chinx. '  Between  Uie 
writer  and  the  nan  1  did  not  at  that  time  ronsider  the  distinr- 
tion.  The  writer  1  found  not  of  more  than  mortal  might  and  I 
did  net  immediately  recollect  that  the  man  put  horars  to  hia 
chariot.  But  1  did  not  write  wholly  without  ronnideratinn. 
I  knew  but  two  causes  of  belief,  evidence  and  inclination, 
^'hat  evidence  the  Joumaliiit  could  have  of  the  Chinese  con- 
sumption of  tea,  1  was  not  able  to  discover.  The  officers  of  the 
East  India  Company  ai-e  excluded,  they  best  know  why.  from 
the  towns  and  the  country  of  China ;  they  are  treatetl  as  w8 
ti-eat  gy|«ies  and  vagrants,  and  obliged  to  retire  every  night 
to  tlieir  own  hovel.  What  intelligence  such  travellers  may 
bring  is  of  nn  gr«at  Importance.  And  though  the  missiona- 
ries boast  of  having  once  penetrated  further.  1  tbink  tliey 
bave  never  calculated  the  tea  drank  by  the  Chinese.  There 
being  thus  no  evidence  for  his  opinion,  to  what  could  I  as- 
cribe it  but  inclination  ? 

1  am  yet  charged  more  heavily  for  having  said,  that  he  hat 
no  itilenlion  tujind  any  thingrighl  at  home,  I  believe  every 
reader  restrained  this  imputation  to  the  subject  which  pro- 
duced it.  and  supposed  me  to  insinuate  only  tliat  be  meant  to 
spare  no  pail  of  the  tea  table,  whether  essence  or  circum- 
otance.  Buttliis  line  he  has  selected  as  an  instance  of  viru- 
lence and  acrimony,  and  confutes  it  by  a  lofty  and  splendid 
panegyric  on  himself.  He  assertH,  that  he  finds  many  thinga 
right  at  borne,  and  tliat  he  loves  his  country  almost  to  enthu- 
siasm. 

I  had  not  the  least  doubt  that  he  found  in  his  country  many 
things  to  please  him ;  nor  did  I  suppose  that  be  desired  the 
same  inversion  of  every  part  of  life,  as  of  tlie  use  of  tea.  The 
proposal  of  drinking  tea  sour  showed  indeed  such  a  disposi- 
tion to  practical  paradoxes,  that  there  was  reason  to  fear, 
lest  some  succeeding  letter  should  recommend  the  dress  of  the 
Firts,  or  tlie  cookery  of  the  Eskimaux.  However.  I  met 
witli  no  other  innovations,  and  therefore  was  willing  to  hope 
that  be  found  sometliing  right  at  home. 

But  his  love  of  country  seemed  not  to  rise  quite  to  enthu- 
fliasm,  when  amidst  his  rage  against  tea.  be  made  a  sinonth 
apology  for  the  East  India  Company,  as  men  who  might 
not  tliink  themselves  obliged  to  he  political  arithmeticians. 
I  hold,  though  no  enthusiastic  patriot,  that  every  man  who 
lives  and  tnides  under  the  protectinn  of  a  rommnnity.  !■ 
efaliged  to  consider  whether  ne  harts  or  benefita  thoM  wh« 
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protect  him ;  and  that  the  most  which  can  be  indulged  to 
private  interest  is  a  neutral  traffic*  if  any  such  can  he,  by 
which  our  country  is  not  injured,  though  it  may  not  be  bene- 
fitted. 

But  he  now  renews  his  declamation  against  tea,  notwith- 
standing tlie  greatness  or  power  of  those  that  have  interest  or 
inclination  to  support  it.  1  know  not  of  what  power  or 
greatness  he  may  dream.  The  importers  only  have  an  inte- 
rest in  defending  it.  I  am  sure  they  are  not  great,  and  I 
hope  tliey  are  not  powerful.  Those  whose  inclination  leads 
them  to  continue  tliis  practice,  are  too  numerous,  but  I  be- 
lieve their  power  is  such,  as  the  Journalist  may  defy  without 
enthusiasm.  The  love  of  our  country,  when  it  rises  to  en- 
thusiasm, is  an  ambiguous  and  uncertain  virtue;  when  a  man 
is  enthusiastic,  he  ceases  to  be  i-easonable^  and  when  he  once 
departs  from  reason,  what  will  he  do  but  drink  sour  tea?  As 
tiie  Journalist,  though  enthusiastically  zealous  for  his  coun- 
try, has,  with  regard  to  smaller  tilings,  the  placid  happiness 
of  philosophical  indilTerence,  I  can  give  him  no  disturbance  by 
advising  him  to  restrain  even  the  love  of  liLs  country  within 
due  limits,  lest  it  should  sometimes  swell  too  high,  fill  the 
whole  capacity  of  his  soul,  and  leave  less  room  for  the  love 
of  truth. 

Nothing  now  remains  but  that  I  review  my  positions  con- 
cerning the  foundling  hospital.  What  I  dcclan^l  last  month, 
I  declare  now  once  more,  that  I  found  ncme  of  the  children 
that  api)eared  to  have  heard  of  the  catechism.  It  is  inquired 
how  I  wandered,  and  how  I  examined  ?  There  is  doubtless 
subtilty  in  the  question ;  I  know  not  well  how  to  answer  it 
Happily  I  did  nut  wander  alone ;  I  attended  some  ladies  with 
anotlier  gentleman,  who  all  heard  and  assisted  the  inquiry 
with  equal  grief  and  indignation.  1  did  not  conceal  m}  ob- 
servations. Notice  was  given  of  this  shameful  defect  sooa 
after,  at  my  reciuest.  to  one  of  the  highest  names  of  the  soci- 
ety. This  I  am  now  told  is  incredible;  but  since  it  is  ti;iif, 
and  the  past  is  out  of  human  jYOwer,  t!ic  most  imjiorbint  cf^r- 

eH'ation  cannot  make  it  false.  But  why  is  it  inn-edihlr? 
ecause  in  the  rules  of  tlie  hos])itiil  the  children  aiv  ordeiled 
to  leai-n  the  rudiments  of  religion.  Ordei*s  are  easily  ma^ 
but  they  do  not  execute  themselves.  They  say  their  ci^^te- 
cliism.  at  stated  time's,  under  an  able  master.  But  this 
master,  was,  1  think,  not  elected  before  last  February  : 
my  visit  happened,  if  1  mistake  not,  in  November.  Thc^bil- 
dren  wei-esliy  \>hen  i liter i*ogated  by  a  strang.'ir.  Thii 
be  true,  but  the  same  shyness  I  do  not  remember  to  havi 
dered  them  fi*om  answering  otlicr  questions;  and  I  vn 
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why  rhildron  so  mach  accustomed  tn  new  sportatont  should 
be  eminently  Rliy. 

My  opponent,  in  the  first  par^ntph,  calls  the  inferenre 
tliat  1  maile  fW>m  this  negligence,  a  ha-sty  conclusion ;  to  the 
decency  of  thiH  expreHsion  I  had  nothing  tn  object ;  but  as  he 
grew  hot  in  hixcarecr.  hin  enthusiasm  began  to  sparkle :  and 
in  the  vehemence  of  his  pontcript  he  charges  my  assertions, 
and  my  reasons  for  advancing  them,  with  folly  and  malice. 
His  argumentation  being  somewhat  entliuiia-vtiral.  I  cannot 
fully  comprehend,  btit  it  seems  tn  stand  thus:  my  insinua- 
tions are  foolish  or  malicious,  since  I  know  nnt  one  of  the 
governors  of  tiie  hospital ;  for  he  that  knows  not  the  govern- 
ors of  the  hospital,  must  bo  very  foolish  or  malicious. 

He  has.  howevcrso  much  kindness  fnr  mc  tliat  he  advises 
me  to  consult  my  safety  when  I  talk  of  corporations.  I 
know  not  what  the  most  important  corporation  can  do,  be- 
coming manhood,  by  which  my  safety  is  endangered.  My 
reputation  is  safe,  for  I  can  prove  the  fart :  my  ((uiet  is  safe, 
for  I  meant  well :  and  for  any  other  safety,  1  am  not  used  to 
be  verj'  solicitous. 

I  am  always  son^  when  1  see  any  being  labouring  in  vain  ; 
and  in  return  for  the  Journalist's  attention  to  my  safety.  I 
will  confess  some  compassion  for  his  tumultuous  resentment ; 
since  all  his  invectives  fume  into  the  air,  with  no  little  effect 
upon  me,  that  1  will  esteem  him  as  one  that  has  the  m^rit  qf 
meaning  well;  and  still  believe  hira  to 'be  a  man  whose /ail' 
mgs  mny  be  juatly pardoned /^r  hi*  virtuei." 

'  And  oT  Mich  »  man,  it  i»  (o  be  reifKlted  (hkl  Ur.  JobnioD  wm,  by  what. 
efcr  motiTr,  imliicttl  lu  ipcak  witli  acrlniony;  but  it  i>  probable  Uut  htt 
took  up  the  uibji-ct  ti  fini  mcrelj'  tu  gire  play  to  b  i  ht\e\.  Thii  kiuwer, 
tiowrrcr,  lo  Mr.  lUnvay'i  letter,  is,  u  Vtr  Boawell  hn  remark pd,  the  imlf 
initancr  in  the  wluile  coune  if  hit  Me,  wben  he  (»ndeMrinded  to  oppoae 
u)>  tinng  that  wu  whtieii  igaioit  him.  C; 
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This  is  a  very  curious  and  entertaining  miscellany  of 
critical  remarks  and  literary  history.  Though  the  hook 
promises  nothing  but  observations  on  the  writings  of  Pope^ 
yet  no  opportunity  is  neglected  of  introducing  the  character 
of  any  other  ^i-iter,  or  the  mention  of  any  performance,  or 
event  in  which  learning  is  interested.  From  Pope,  however, 
he  always  takes  his  hint,  and  to  Pope  he  returns  again  from 
his  digressions.  The  facts  which  he  mentions,  though  they 
are  seldom  anecdotes  in  a  rigorous  sense,  are  often  such  as 
are  very  little  known,  and  such  as  will  delight  more  readers 
than  naked  criticism. 

As  he  examines  the  works  of  this  great  poet  in  an  order 
nearly  chronological,  he  necessarily  begins  with  his  pasto- 
rals, which  considered  as  representations  of  any  kind  of  life, 
he  vei*y  justly  censures ;  for  there  is  in  them  a  mixture  of 
Grecian  and  English,  of  ancient  and  modem  images.  Wind- 
sor is  coupled  vvitli  Hybla,  and  Thames  with  Pactolus.  He 
then  compares  some  passages  wliich  Pope  has  imitated  or 
translated  with  the  imitation  or  version,  and  gives  tlie  pre- 
ference to  the  originals,  perhaps  not  always  upon  convincing 
arguments. 

Theocritus  makes  his  lover  wish  to  be  a  bee,  that  he  might 
creep  among  the  leaves  that  form  the  chaplet  of  his  mistress. 
Pope's  enamoured  swain  longs  to  be  made  the  captive  bird 

*  From  the  Litenry  Magazine*  1756. 
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Uiat  sings  in  hifl  fair  oneN  bower,  that  she  might  tiHtm  to  his 
songs,  and  reward  them  with  her  kisses.  Tlie  critic  prefers 
tite  image  of  Theocritus  as  more  wild,  more  delicate,  and 
more  uncommon. 

It  i.t  natural  Tor  a  lover  to  wish  that  he  might  be  any  thing 
that  could  come  near  to  his  lady.  But  we  more  naturally 
desire  to  be  that  which  ahe  fondles  and  caresses,  than  that 
which  she  would  avoid,  at  least  would  neglect  The  superior 
delicacy  of  TlinK'ntus  I  cannot  discover,  nur  can  indeed  6ndf 
that  eitlier  in  the  one  or  the  otlier  image  tliere  is  any  waul  of 
delicacy.  Which  of  the  tw--  images  was  lesa  common  in  the 
time  of  the  puet  who  useil  it.  for  on  that  consideration  the 
merit  of  noveltj-  depends,  1  think  it  is  now  out  of  any  critic's 
power  to  decide. 

Be  remarks,  1  am  afraid  with  too  much  Justice,  that  there 
is  not  a  single  new  thought  iit  the  pastorals;  and  with  equal 
reason  <lcclares,  that  their  rtitef  beauty  consisti  in  their  cor- 
rect and  musical  ventfication.  which  has  so  inOuencdd  the 
English  ear,  as  to  render  every  moderate  rhymer  harmoni- 
ous. 

In  his  examination  of  the  Messiah,  he  justly  observes  some 
deviations  from  the  inspired  author,  which  weaken  the  ima- 
gery, and  dispirit  the  expression. 

On  '■  Wintlsur  Forest."  he  declares.  1  think  witliout  pnof, 
that  descriptive  poetry  was  by  no  means  the  excellence  of 
I'ope;  he  draws  this  inference  from  the  few  images  introduced 
in  this  poem,  whicli  would  not  equally  belong  to  any  other 
place.  He  must  inquire  whether  "  Windsor  Forest"  has  in 
reality  any  thing  jieculiar. 

The  *'  Stag  cfaace**  is  not,  he  says,  so  full,  so  animated, 
and  Ko  circumstantiated  as  SomeiTiIle's.  B^urely  to  say,  that 
one  perfoi-mance  is  not  so  good  ax  another,  is  to  criticise 
with  little  exactness.  But  Pope  has  directed  that  we  should 
in  every  work  reganl  the  autlior'a  end.  Tire  "  Stag  chace** 
is  the  main  subject  of  Somerville,  and  might  therefore  be  pro- 
perly dilated  into  all  itN  circumstances;  in  Pope  it  is  only  in- 
cidental, and  was  to  be  dcMpatrhed  in  a  few  lines. 

He  makes  a  just  observation,  "that  the  description  of  the 
external  beauties  of  nature  is  usually  the  first  eifcct  of  a  young 

Snius.  before  he  hath  studied  nature  and  passions.  Siomew 
ilton's  most  early,  as  well  an  most  exquisite  pieces,  are  hia 
*  Lycidas,'  '  I* Allegro,*  and  '  II  Penseruso.'  if  we  may  except 
his  ode  on  the  'Nativity  of  Chkist,*  which  is  indeed  prior 
in  onler  of  time,  and  io  which  a  penetrating  critic  might  hare 
observed  the  seeds  of  tliat  boundless  imagination  which  wa» 
•ae  day  to  produce  tke  '  Ferediae  Lost.'" 
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Mentioning  Thomson  and  other  descriptive  poets,  he 
marks,  that  writers  fail  in  their  copies  for  want  of  acquaint- 
ance with  originals,  and  justly  ridicules  those  w  ho  think  they 
can  form  just  ideas  of  vallies,  mountains,  and  rivers,  in  a 
garret  of  the  Strand.  For  this  reason  I  cannot  regret  with 
tliis  autlior,  that  Po|)e  laid  aside  his  design  of  writing  Ame- 
rican pastorals ;  for  as  lie  must  have  painted  scenes  which  he 
never  saw,  and  manners  which  he  never  knew,  his  perform- 
ance,  though  it  might  have  been  a  pleasing  amusement  of 
fancy*  would  have  exhibited  no  representation  of  nature  or 
of  life. 

After  the  pastorals,  the  critic  considers  the  lyric  poetry  of 
Pope,  and  dwells  longest  on  the  ode  of  *'  St  Cecilia's  Day,** 
which  lie,  like  the  i-cst  of  mankind,  places  next  to  that  of 
Dryden,  and  not  much  below  it.  He  remarks,  after  Mr. 
Spence,  tliat  the  first  stanza  is  a  perfect  concert.  The  se- 
cond he  thinks  a  little  flat;  he  justly  commends  the  fourOn 
but  without  notice  of  tlie  best  line  in  that  stanza  or  in  the 
poem; 

Transported  demij^ocls  stood  round. 
And  n;cn  grew  heros  at  the  sound. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  ode  he  objects  to  the  stanza  of  tri- 
um])h ; 

Tlius  song  could  reveal,  8tc. 

as  written  in  a  measure  ridiculous  and  burlesque,  and  justi- 
fies his  answer  bv  obscrviiii;  that  Addison  uses  the  same  num- 
bei's  in  the  scene  of  Rosamond,  between  Grideline  and  Su* 
Tnisty ; 

IIow  unliappy  is  he,  &c. 

That  the  moasniv  is  the  same  in  both  passages  must  be 
confessed,  and  both  ])oets  ])erbaps  chose  their  iiunibers  pro- 
perly :  for  tliey  both  me^ui  to  exjuTss  a  kind  of  airy  hilarity. 
The  two  passions  of  merriment  and  exultation  are  undoabt- 
edly  difleivnt ;  the>  are  as  diiferent  as  a  gambol  and  a  tri- 
umph, but  each  is  a  species  of  joy;  and  poetical  measures 
have  not  in  any  language  been  so  far  refined  as  to  provide 
for  the  subdivisions  of  passion.  They  can  only  be  adapted 
to  general  purposes:  but  the  particular  and  minuter  pro- 
priety must  be  sought  only  in  tlie  sentiment  and  lang^uage. 
Thus  the  numbei*s  are  the  same  in  •*  Colin's"  complaint  Mid 
in  the  ballad  of  <'  Darby  and  Joan/'  though  in  one  sadness 
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is  represented,  iind  in  the  other  tranquillity;  bo  the  measure 
iH  the  same  of  *<  Pope's  Unfortunate  Lady"  and  the  **  I'raitie 
or  Voiturc-" 

He  ubstervex  very  justir,  that  the  nAtn  butli  of  Dryilen  nnd 
Pouc:  ronrlude  unsuitably  and  uniiatiiniDy  with  epigram. 

He  then  sjiendH  u  page  ujion  Mr.  Handel's  music  to  Dry* 
den's  ode,  and  Rpcuks  of  him  with  that  regard  which  lie  Itaa 
generally  obtained  among  tlie  lovers  of  Hound.  He  finds 
wmething  amiss  in  the  air  "With  raviiihctl  earn,''  hut  h&s 
overlooked  or  forgotten  tlie  grossest  fault  in  tliat  romposition, 
which  in  that  in  this  line; 

Itevcngpc,  revenge,  Timotheii*  ciici. 

Be  has  laid  much  stress  upon  the  two  latter  woi-ds,  which  are 
merely  words  of  connection,  and  ought  in  music  to  be  consi- 
dered as  parenthetical. 

From  this  ode  is  atruck  out  a  digression  on  the  nature  of 
odes,  and  the  conipai-ativo  excellence  of  tlie  ancients  and 
modems.  He  mentions  the  chorus  which  I'ope  wrote  for  the 
duke  of  Buckingham,  and  tlicuce  takes  occasinu  to  treat  of 
the  chorus  of  tlie  ancients.  He  then  comea  to  another  ode  of 
"  The  Dicing  Christian  to  his  Soul,"  in  which  finding  an  ap- 
parent imitation  of  Flatman,  he  falls  into  a  pleasing  and 
learned  specrulation  un  tlic  resembling  passages  to  be  found  in 
ditferent  poctH. 

He  mentions  with  great  i-egard  Pope's  ode  on  Solitude, 
written  when  he  was  but  twelve  years  old.  but  omits  to  men- 
lion  tltc  poem  on  Silence,  roiiijioscd,  I  think,  as  early,  with 
much  gn-'ater  elegance  of  diction,  music  of  numbers,  extent 
of  observation,  anil  force  oftliouglit.  If  he  had  happened  to 
think  of  Kailet's  chapter  of  EnJ'inut  cflehres.  he  might  have 
made  on  tJiis  occasion  a  very  entertaining  dissertation  on 
early  excellence. 

He  comes  next  to  the  KsNsiy  on  Criticism,  tlie  stujiendous 
perforuianc<^  of  a  youth  not  yet  twenty  yeai-s  old ;  and  after 
having  detailed  tlie  feltciticK  of  comlition.  to  which  he  ima- 
gines Pope  to  have  uweil  IiIh  wonderful  prematurity  of  mind, 
he  telLs  us  that  he  is  well  informed  this  essay  was  fiist  wi'it- 
ten  iu  prose.  There  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  report, 
notlting  indeed  hut  what  is  more  likely  than  the  contrary ; 
yet  I*  cannot  furiH-ar  to  hint  to  tbii  write'--  and  all  others, 

*  In  >ll  the  pipen  wkd  critiriuni  Ur,  JolinKin  wrote  for  ihe  liunn- 
M>|^ine,  lie  frequently  diparti Toin  he  ciittomiiy  we  Drinunymo <■  wn- 
ten.  This  wtdt  hi>  inimiUble  %t\ le,  lonn  pointed  tiim  nut  ai  llic  piincipal 
p«r«n  concerned  in  ib*t  puUication.  r. 
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the  danger  and  weakness  of  trusting  too  readily  to  informa- 
tion. Nothing  but  experience  could  evince  the  frequency  of 
false  information,  or  enable  any  man  to  conceive  that  so 
many  groundless  reports  should  be  propagated  as  every  nun 
of  eminence  may  hear  of  himself.  Some  men  relate  what  thej 
think  as  what  tiiey  know  ;  some  men  ai  confused  memoria 
and  habitual  inaccuracy  ascribe  to  one  man  what  belongs  to 
another ;  and  some  talk  on  without  thought  or  care.  A  few 
men  are  sufficient  to  broach  falsehoods^  which  are  afterwardi 
innocently  difibsed  by  successive  relaters. 

He  proceeds  on  examining  passage  after  passage  of  fliii 
essay  ;  but  we  must  pass  over  all  these  criticisms  to  which 
we  have  not  something  to  add  or  to  object,  or  where  this 
author  does  not  diflfer  from  the  general  voice  of  mankind. 
We  cannot  agree  with  him  in  his  censure  of  the  comparisoa 
of  a  student  advancing  in  science  with  a  traveller  passing  the 
Alps,  which  is  perhaps  the  best  simile  in  our  language; 
that  in  which  the  most  exact  resemblance  is  traced  be- 
tween things  in  appearance  utterly  unrelated  to  each  other. 
That  the  last  line  conveys  no  ideuj  is  not  true ;  it  makes  par- 
ticular what  was  before  general*  Whether  the  description 
which  he  adds  from  another  author  be,  as  he  says,  more  full 
and  striking  tiian  that  of  Pope,  is  not  to  be  inquired.  Pope's 
de43cription  is  relative^  and  can  admit  nc»  greats*  length 
than  is  usually  allowed  to  a  simile,  nor  any  other  jiarticulars 
than  such  as  form  the  correspondence. 

Unvaried  rhymes,  says  this  writer,  highly  disgust  readers 
of  a  good  ear.  It  is  sui'ely  not  the  ear  but  the  mind  that  is 
offended.  The  fault  arising  from  the  use  of  common  rhymes 
is,  that  by  reading  the  past  line  the  second  may  be  guessed, 
and  half  the  composition  loses  the  grace  of  novelty. 

On  occasion  of  the  mention  of  an  alexandrine,  tlie  critic 
observes,  that  *<the  alexandrine  maybe  thought  a  modern 
measui*e^  but  that  Robert  of  Gloucester's  wife  is  as  alexan- 
drine, with  the  addition  of  two  syllables;  and  that  Stemhold 
and  Hopkins  translated  the  psalms  in  the  same  measure 
of  fourteen  syllables,  though  they  are  printed  otherwise.'* 

This  seems  not  to  be  accurately  conceived  or  expre&sed  : 
an  alexandrine  with  the  addition  of  two  syllables,  is  no  mort 
an  alexandrine  than  with  the  detraction  of  two  syllables. 
Sternhold  and  Hopkins  did  generally  write  in  the  alternate 
measure  of  eight  and  six  syllables  ;  but  Hopkins  commonly 
rhymed  the  iii*st  and  third,  Stemhold  only  the  second  and 
fourth  ;  so  that  Sternhold  may  be  considered  as  writing 
couplets  of  long  lines ;  but  Hopkins  wrote  i*egular  stanzas. 
Prom  the  practice  of  printing  the  long  lines  of  fourteen sjlla^ 
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bi(>s  ill  tuotilioi-t  lines,  arose  tlie  license  of  some  of  our  poets, 
wlio.  tlioiigli  pi-olesiiiiig  tt>  write  in  stanzas,  neglected  the 
Hi  viiitrs  of  the  lii-st  awl  third  lines. 

I'lipG  hus  iiientioiivtl  P«ti*oiiiua  among  the  great  names  of 
n-itieiKui,  as  the  i-cnmrker  justly  obscnes,  without  any  criti- 
<;al  mtrit.  It  is  tu  be  suspected  that  Pope  had  never  read 
Ills  b»uk,  and  mentioned  him  un  the  civdit  of  two  or  tliree 
sentrnces  which  lie  had  often  seen  quoteil.  imagining  that 
vhere  tliere  was  so  much  tiiere  must  necessarily  be  more. 
Voung  iitcn  ill  haste  to  he  renowned,  too  fretiuenUy  talk  of 
books  which  ihey  have  scarrcly  seen. 

The  revival  of  leHrning  mentioned  in  this  poem,  aflbrds  an 
opimrliiiiity  uf  mentioning  the  cliicf  pcrioda  of  literary  history, 
of  which  this  writer  reckons  fivej  that  of  Alexander,  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphua,  uf  Augustus,  of  Leo  Uic  Tenth,  of 
QueCH  A  line. 

These  observations  arc  concluded  with  a  remark  which  de- 
xen'es  great  attention  :  "  In  no  polished  nation,  after  criti- 
cism has  been  much  studied,  am!  the  rules  of  writing  esta- 
blislici).  has  any  XKiy  cxtriiortliiiary  book  ever  appeared." 

The  Rape  of  the  l<ock  was  always  regarded  by  Wpc  aa  the 
highest  proiluction  of  his  genius.  On  occasion  of  this  work, 
llic  history  of  the  comic  hero  In  given ;  and  wc  are  told  that 
it  descended  from  Fassoni  tu  Roileau.  from  Boileau  to  Garth, 
and  from  Gartii  to  Po{k.-.  Gai-th  is  mrntionul  perhaps  with 
too  much  honour :  but  all  arc  confessed  to  be  inferior  to 
Pope.  There  is  in  liis  r»*marks  on  this  work  no  diACOvery  of 
any  latent  beauty,  nor  any  Uiiiig  subtle  or  striking ;  he  is 
indeed  commonly' light,  but  lias  mstussed  no  difficult  ques- 
tion. 

The  next  pieces  to  be  coiisiderwl  are  the  "Verses  to  tha 
Memory  of  an  L'nforlunate  Lady,"  the  Prologue  to  Cato, 
and  Epilogue  tu  Jauc  Shore.  The  first  piece  he  commends. 
t)ii  occasion  uf  tiie  second  he  digresses  according  to  his  cuS- 
loni.  into  a  learned  dissei-tatiou  un  tragedies,  and  compares 
tlie  English  anil  French  with  tlic  Greek  stage.  He  Justly 
ceusurea  Cato  for  want  of  iu:tion  and  of  characters;  but 
scarcely  does  justice  to  the  sublimity  of  some  speeches,  and 
tlH!  philoso]iliical  exactness  in  tiie  sentiments.  "The  simile 
iif  Mount  AtlaH,  and  that  of  the  Numidian  traveller  smother- 
ed in  the  sands,  are  indeed  in  character."  says  the  critic. 
"  but  sufficiently  obvious."  The  simile  of  the  mountain  is 
indeed  common,  but  of  that  of  tlic  traveller  1  do  not  remem- 
her.  That  it  is  obvious,  is  easy  to  say.  and  easy  to  deny. 
Many  tilings  are  obvious  when  they  arc  taught 

He  proceeds  to  criticise  the  other  works  of  Addison,  till 
vol..  1.— 9  U 
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the  epilogue  calls  his  attention  to  Rowe,  whose  character  be 
discusses  in  tiie  same  manner  with  suflteient  freedom  and  suf- 
ficient candour. 

The  translation  of  the  Epistie  of  Sappho  to  Phaon  is  next 
considered ;  but  Sappho  and  Ovid"  are  more  the  subjects  of  this 
disquisition  than  Pope.  We  sliall  therefore  pass  over  it  to 
a  piece  of  more  importance,  the  Epistle  of  Eloisa  to  Abelard, 
which  may  justly  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  works  on  whidi 
tiie  reputation  of  Pope  will  stand  in  future  times* 

The  critic  pursues  Eloisa  through  all  the  changes  of  pas- 
sion, produces  the  passages  of  her  letters  to  which  any  al- 
lusion is  made,  and  intersperses  many  agreeable  particulars 
and  incidental  relations.  There  is  not  much  profundity  of 
criticism,  because  the  beauties  are  sentiments  of  nature,  which 
the  learned  and  the  ignorant  feel  alike.  It  is  justly  remark- 
ed by  him,  that  the  wish  of  Eloisa  for  the  happy  passage  of 
Abelard  into  the  other  world,  b  formed  according  to  the  ideas 
of  mystic  devotion. 

These  arc  the  pieces  examined  in  tliis  volume ;  whether  the 
remaining  part  of  the  work  will  be  one  volume  or  more,  per- 
haps the  writer  himself  cannot  yet  inform  us.*  This  piece 
is,  however,  a  complete  work,  so  far  as  it  goes ;  and  the  wri- 
ter is  of  opinion  that  he  has  despatched  tlie  chief  part  of  his 
task ;  for  he  ventures  to  remark,  that  the  reputation  of  Pope 
as  a  poet,  among  posterity',  will  be  principally  founded  on 
his  Windsor  Forrest,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  and  Eloisa  to  Abe- 
lard ;  while  the  facts  and  characters  alluded  to  in  his  late 
writings  will  be  forgotten  and  unknown,  and  their  poignancy 
and  propriety  littie  relished ;  for  wit  and  satire  are  transi- 
tory and  perishable,  but  nature  and  passion  ai*e  eternal. 

He  has  interspersed  some  passages  of  Pope's  life,  with 
which  most  readers  will  be  pleased.  When  Pope  was  yet  a 
child,  his  father,  who  had  been  a  merchant  in  London.  I'etired 
to  Binfield.  He  was  taught  to  read  by  an  aunt ;  and  learned 
to  write  without  a  master,  by  copying  printed  books.  H'ls 
father  used  to  order  him  to  make  English  verses,  and  would 
oblige  him  to  correct  and  retouch  them  over  and  over,  and  at 
last  could  say,  '•These  are  good  rhymes." 

At  eight  yeara  of  age^  he  was  committed  to  one  Tavenier. 
a  priest,  who  taught  him  the  ludimcnts  of  the  Latin  and 
Grreek.  At  this  time  he  met  with  Ogleby's  Homer,  which 
seized  his  attention;  he  fell  next  upon  Sandy's  Ovid,  andre- 

•  The  fcc  JU'!  volum*  nf  r>r.  Wa".on'.<!  Kss^v  was  not  published  until  the 
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membend  diese  two  traulations  with  pleuHre  to  the  end  of 
hia  life. 

About  ten,  being  at  school  near  Hyde  Park  Corner,  he  was 
taken  to  the  playhouse,  and  was  so  struck  with  the  splendour 
of  the  drama,  that  be  formed  a  kind  of  play  out  of  Ogleby's 
Homer,  intermixed  with  verses  of  bis  own.  He  persuaded 
the  Itead  boys  to  act  his  piece,  and  Ajaz  was  performed  by 
his  master's  gardener.  They  were  habited  according  to  the 
pictures  in  Ogleby.  At  twelve  he  retired  with  his  fi^er  to 
Windsor  Forest,  and  formed  himself  by  study  in  the  best 
English  poets. 

In  tliis  extract  it  was  thought  convenient  to  dwell  chiefly 
upon  such  observations  as  relate  immediately  to  Pope,  with- 
out deviating  with  tho  author  into  incidental  inqniries.  We 
intend  to  kindle,  not  to  extinguish,  curiosity,  by  this  slight 
sketch  of  a  work  abounding  with  curious  quotations  and  plea- 
sing disquisitions.  He  must  be  much  acquainted  with  lits- 
rary  history,  both  of  remote  and  late  times,  who  does  not  find 
in  Uiis  ettaay  many  things  which  he  did  not  know  before ;  and 
if  there  be  any  too  learned  to  be  instructed  in  &ct8  or  opi- 
nions, he  may  yet  {otibably  read  this  hook  as  a  just  specimea 
of  literary  modcntion. 


INTRODUCTION 


TO 


PROCEEDINGS  OP  THE  COMMITTEE 

APFOIVTXD    TO    XAVAQI    TBS    COimUlUTIOart,    BECUaT  AT   LONOOS;   vzc   IP. 

1758,  vom  cLOTHivo  nurCH  peisoweh*  or  ^am. 


The  committee  intrusted  with  the  money  contributed  to 
the  relief  of  the  subjects  of  France,  now  prisoners  in  thr 
British  dominious,  here  lay  before  the  public  an  exact  ac- 
count of  all  the  sums  received  and  expended,  that  the  donors 
may  judge  how  properly  their  benefactions  have  been  ap- 
plied. 

Charity  would  lose  its  name^  were  it  influenced  by  so  mean 
a  motive  as  human  praise;  it  is  tliei-efore  not  intended  to  cele- 
brate by  any  particular  memorial,  the  liberality  of  single 
persons,  or  distinct  societies ;  it  is  sufficient  that  their  works 
praise  them. 

Yet  he  who  is  far  from  seeking  honour,  may  very  justlv 
obviate  censure.  If  a  good  example  has  been  set*  it  may  lose 
its  influence  by  misrepresentation ;  and  to  free  charity  from 
reproach,  is  itself  a  charitable  action. 

Against  the  relief  of  the  Fixnch  only  one  argument  has 
been  brought ;  but  that  one  is  so  popular  and  specious,  that 
if  it  were  to  remain  unexaminefl,  it  would  by  many  be  tbouglit 
irrefragable.  It  has  been  urged,  that  charity,  like  other  vir- 
tues, may  be  improperly  and  unseasonably  exerted :  that 
while  we  are  relieving  Frenchmen,  there  remain  many  Eng- 
lishmen unrelieved  ;  that  while  we  lavish  pit^'  on  our  enemies, 
we  forget  the  misery  of  our  friends. 

Grant  this  argument  all  it  can  prove,  and  what  is  the  con- 
clusion ?  That  to  relieve  the  French  is  a  good  action,  but  that 
a  better  may  be  conceived.  This  is  all  the  result,  and  this  all 
is  very  little.  To  do  the  best  can  seldom  be  the  lot  of  roan  ; 
it  is  sufficient  if.  when  opportunities  are  presented,  he  is  ready 
to  do  good.    How  little  virtue  could  be  practised,  if  benefi  • 
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rence  wfTe-towait  always  for  the  most  proper  objects,  and 
tlie  i)ob lest  occasions ;  occaaions  that  may  never  happen,  ami 
objects  that  may  never  be  found. 

It  is  far  from  certain,  that  a  aincle  Englishman  will  suffer 
by  the  charity  to  the  French.  New  scenes  of  misery  make 
new  impressions  ;  and  much  of  the  charity  which  produced 
these  donations,  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  generated  by 
a  species  of  calamity  never  known  among  us  before.  Some 
imagine  that  the  laws  have  provided  all  necessary  relief  in 
common  cases,  and  ranit  the  poor  to  the  can  of  tiie  public ; 
some  have  been  decMved  by  fictitious  misery,  and  are  afnud 
of  encouraging  imposture ;  many  have  observed  want  to  be 
the  effect  of  vice,  and  consider  casual  almsgivers  as  patrons 
of  idleness.  But  all  tliese  difficulties  vanish  in  the  present 
case ;  we  know  that  for  the  prisoners  of  war  there  is  no  legal 
provision ;  we  see  their  distress,  and  are  certain  of  its  cause ; 
we  know  that  they  are  poor  and  naked,  and  poor  and  naked 
without  a  crime 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  any  concessions.  The  op* 
ponents  of  this  charity  must  allow  it  to  be  good,  and  will  not 
easily  prove  it  not  to  be  the  best.  That  charity  is  best,  of 
which  the  consequences  are  most  extensive ;  the  relief  of  ene- 
mies has  a  tendency  to  unite  mankind  in  fraternal  affection ; 
to  soften  the  acrimony  of  adverse  nations,  and  dispose  them 
to  peace  and  amity ;  in  the  mean  time,  it  alleviates  captivi^^ 
and  takes  away  something  from  the  miseries  of  war.  The 
rage  of  war,  however  mitigated,  will  always  fill  the  world 
with  calamity  and  horrw ;  let  it  not  then  be  unnecessarily 
extended ;  let  animosity  and  hostility  cease  together :  and  no 
man  he  longer  deemed  ao  enemy,  ibaa  while  his  sword  is 
drawn  against  us. 

The  effects  of  these  contributions  may,  perhaps,  reach  still 
further.  Truth  is  best  supported  by  virtue  ;  wc  ntay  hope 
from  those  who  ieel  or  who  see  our  chari^,  that  they  shall  no 
longer  detest  as  heresy  that  religion,  which  makes  its  pro- 
fessors the  followers  of  Him,  who  has  commanded  us  to  "  do 
good  to  them  that  hate  os." 


ox  TBL 


BRAVERY 


or  TBS 


ENGLISH  COMMON  SOLDIERS.* 


Bt  those  who  haTo  compared  fhe  mihtary  genius  of  the 
English  with  that  of  the  French  nation.  It  is  remarked,  ttst 

the  French  officers  will  always  lead^  if  the  soldiers  rviil  Jbihw  ; 
and  that  the  English  soldiers  will  always  follow y  if  their  offi' 
cers  will  lead. 

In  all  pointed  sentences,  some  degree  of  accuracy  most  be 
sacrificed  to  conciseness ;  and.  in  this  comparisont  our  offi- 
cers seem  to  lose  what  our  soldiers  gain.  I  know  not  any 
reason  for  supposing  that  the  English  officers  are  less  willing 
than  the  French  to  lead  ;  but  it  is,  I  think,  universally  allowed, 
that  the  English  soldiers  are  more  willing  to  follow.  Our 
nation  may  boast,  beyond  any  other  people  in  the  world,  of  a 
kind  of  epidemic  bravery,  diffused  equally  through  hSl  its 
ranks.  We  can  show  a  peasantry  of  heroes,  and  fill  our  ar- 
mies witii  clowns,  whose  courage  may  vie  with  that  of  their 
general. 

There  may  be  some  pleasure  in  tracing  the  causes  of  this 
plebeian  magnanimity.  The  qualities  which  commonly  make 
an  army  formidable,  are  long  habits  of  regularity,  gr^t  ex- 
actness of  discipline,  and  great  confidence  in  the  commander. 
Regularity  may,  in  time,  produce  a  kind  of  mechanical  obedi- 
ence to  signals  and  commands,  like  that  which  the  perverse 
Cartesians  impute  to  animals ;  discipline  may  impress  such 
an  awe  upon  the  mind,  that  any  danger  shall  be  less  dreaded 
than  the  danger  of  punishment;  and  confidence  in  the  wis- 
dom or  fortune  of  the  general,  may  induce  the  soldiers  to 
follow  him  blindly  to  the  most  dangerous  enterprise. 

*  This  short  paper  was  added  to  some  editioni  of  The  Idler,  m'hen  col- 
lected into  volumes,  but  not  by  Ur.  Johzison  ns  Mr.  BosweU  afserti,  nor  to 
the  earlv  editions  of  that  work.  C« 
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What  may  be  done  by  discipline  and  r^alarity,  may  be 
Heen  In  the  troops  of  the  Russian  empress  and  Prussian  mo- 
narcb.  We  find  that  they  may  be  broken  without  confusion* 
and  repulsed  witliout  fight 

But  the  English  troops  have  none  of  these  requintes  in  any 
eminent  degree  Regularity  is  by  no  means  part  of  their 
character ;  they  ore  rarely  exercised,  and  tlierr.foi'e  ahov 
very  little  dexterity  in  their  evolutions  as  bodies  of  men,  or 
in  themanuel  use  of  tlieir  weapons  aa  individuals ;  they  nei- 
ther are  thought  by  others,  nor  by  themselves,  more  active  or 
exact  than  their  enemies,  and  therefore  derive  none  of  their  , 
courage  from  such  imaginary  superiority. 

The  manner  in  which  they  are  dispersed  in  quarters  over 
the  country  during  times  of  peace,  naturally  produces  laxity 
of  discipline ;  they  are  very  little  in  sight  of  their  officers ; 
and,  when  thoy  are  not  engaged  in  the  slight  duty  of  the 
guard,  are  suffered  to  live  every  man  his  own  way. 

The  equality  of  English  privileges,  the  impartiality  of  our 
laws,  the  fi*eedom  of  our  tenures,  and  tlic  prosperity  of  our 
trade,  dispose  us  very  little  to  ifvercnce  superiors.  It  is  not 
to  any  great  esteem  of  the  offlcers  that  the  English  soldier  is 
indebted  for  his  spirit  in  the  hour  of  battle:  for  perhaps  it  does 
not  often  happen  that  he  thinks  much  better  of  his  leader  than 
of  himself.  The  French  count,  who  has  lately  published  the 
"  Art  of  War,*,  remarks  how  much  soldiers  are  animated  when 
they  see  all  tJieir  dangers  shared  by  those  who  were  bom  to 
be  their  masters,  and  whom  they  consider  as  beings  of  a  dif- 
ferent rank.  I1ie  Englishman  despises  such  motives  of  con- 
rage;  he  was  bom  without  a  master :  and  looks  not  on  any 
man,  however  dignified  by  lace  or  titles,  as  deriving  from 
nature  any  claims  to  his  aspect,  or  inlieriting  any  qualitiep 
superior  to  his  own. 

There  are  some,  perhaps,  who  would  imagine  that  every 
Englishman  fights  better  than  the  subjects  of  absolute  go- 
vernments, because  lie  has  more  to  defend.  But  what  has  the 
English  more  than  the  French  soldier  f  Property  they  are 
both  commonly  without.  Liberty,  is  to  tlie  lowest  rank  ol 
every  nation,  little  more  than  the  choice  of  working  or  stai-v- 
ing ;  and  this  choice  is,  I  suppose,  equally  allowed  in  every 
country.  The  English  soldier  seldom  has  bis  head  very  fuU 
of  tlie  constitution ;  nor  has  there  been,  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury, any  war  that  put  the  proper^  or  liberty  of  a  singlt 
Englishman  in  danger. 

Whence  then  is  the  courage  of  the  English  vulgar  i  It 
proceeds,  in  my  opinion,  from  that  disaolatimi  of  dqiendeoce 
whic  h  obliges  every  man  to  regard  U>  own  character.  While 
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every  man  is  fed  hy  his  own  hands,  he  has  no  need  of  an? 
8ervUe  arts ;  he  maj  always  have  wages  fiur  his  labour ;  and 
is  no  less  necessary  to  his  employer,  than  his  employer  is  to 
him.     While  he  looks  for  no  protection  from  others,  he  is  na- 
turally roused  to  be  his  own  protector;  and  having  nothing 
to  abate  his  esteem  of  himself,  he  consequently  aspires  to  iht 
esteem  of  others.     Thus  every  man  that  crowds  our  streets 
is  a  man  of  honour,  disdainful  of  obligation,  impatient  of  re- 
proach, and  desirous  of  extending  his  reputation  among  those 
of  his  own  rank ;  and  as  courage  is  in  most  frequent  use,  the 
fame  of  couraee  is  most  eag^ly  pursued.    From  this  ne- 
glect of  suborcunation  I  do  not  deny  that  some  inconvenicn- 
ces  may  from  time  to  time  proceed ;  the  power  of  the  law  does 
not  always  sufficiently  supply  the  want  of  reverence,  or  main- 
tain the  proper  distinction  between  diflerent  ranks ;  but  good 
and  evil  will  grow  up  in  this  world  together ;  and  tbey  who 
complain,  in  peace,  of  the  insolence  of  the  populace,  must  re- 
member, that  their  insolence  in  peace  is  bravery  in  war. 
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LETTER  I. 

Dec.  1, 1759. 

Sir, 

The  plans  which  have  been  offered  by  difibrent  architects, 
of  different  reputation  and  abilities,  for  the  construction  of 
the  bridge  intended  to  be  built  at  Black  Friars^  are,  by  the 
rejection  of  the  greater  part,  now  reduced  to  a  small  number ; 
in  which  small  number  three  are  supposed  to  be  much  supe- 
rior  to  the  rest ;  so  that  only  three  architects  are  now  proper- 
ly competitors  for  the  honour  of  this  great  employment;  ifjf 
two  ofwiwm  art  proposed  semicireular,  and  by  the  other  e/- 
Hptical  arches. 

Hie  question  is,  therefore,  whether  an  elliptical  or  semi- 
circular arch  is  to  be  preferred? 

Tlie  first  excellence  of  a  bridge  built  for  commerce  over  a 
lar;^  river,  is  strength ;  for  a  bridge  which  cannot  standi 
however  beautiful,  will  boast  its  beauty  but  a  littie  while ;  the 
stronger  arch  is  therefore  to  be  preferred,  and  much  more  to 
be  preferred,  if  with  greater  strength  it  has  greater  beauty. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  mathematical  princi- 
ples of  architecture,  are  not  many ;  and  yet  fewor  are  they 
who  will,  upon  any  single  occasion,  endure  any  laborious 
stretch  of  thought  or  harass  their  minds  witii  unaccustomed 
investigations.  We  shall  therefore  attempt  to  show  the 
weakness  of  the  elliptical  arch^  by  arguments  which  appeal 
simply  to  common  reason,  and  which  will  yet  stand  tlie  test 
of  geometrical  examination. 

AH  arches  have  a  certain  degree  of  weakness.    No  hollow 
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building  can  be  e^iually  strong  with  a  solid  mass,  of  wliicli 
every  upper  part  presses  perpendicularly  upon  the  lower. 
Any  weight  laid  upon  the  top  of  an  arch,  has  a  tendency  to 
force  that  top  into  the  vacuity  below  ;  and  the  arch  thus  load- 
ed on  the  top,  stands  only  because  the  stones  that  form  it,  be- 
ing wider  in  the  upper  tlian  the  lower  parts,  that  part  that 
fills  a  wider  space  cannot  fall  through  a  space  less  wide ;  bat 
the  force  wliich  laid  upon  a  flat  would  press  directly  down- 
wards, is  dispersed  each  way  in  a  lateral  direction,  as  the 
parts  or  a  beam  are  pushed  out  to  the  right  and  left  by  t 
wedge  driven  between  them.  In  proportion  as  the  stones  arc 
wider  at  the  top  tlian  at  the  bottom,  they  can  less  easily  be 
forced  downwards,  and  as  their  lateral  surfaces  tend  more 
fi*om  the  centre  to  cacli  side,  to  so  much  more  is  the  preshurt 
directed  laterally  towards  the  piei*s,  and  so  much  less  perpcn- 
dinilarly  towards  the  vacuity. 

Upon  this  plain  principle  the  semirircular  arch  may  be  de- 
monstrated to  excel  in  strength  tlie  elliptical  arch,  which  ap- 
proarliin.i;  neaiTr  to  a  straight  line  must  be  constructed  with 
stones  wiiose  diminution  downwards  is  very  little,  and  of 
which  the  pref^sure  is  almost  peri>endicular. 

It  has  yet  been  sometimes  asseKed  hy  hartly  ignorance, 
that  the  elliptical  arch  is  sti'onger  than  the  semicircular;  or 
in  other  tin'nis,  that  any  mass  is  more  strons;ly  su]i]iorte<l  the 
less  it  rests  ujwn  the  supporters.  If  the  elliptical  aivh  be 
ei|ually  strong  with  the  semicircnlar,  that  is,  if  an  arch,  by 
appi*oaching  to  a  stniight  line,  loses  none  of  its  stability,  it 
will  follow,  that  all  arcuation  is  useless,  and  that  the  bridge 
may  at  last,  without  any  inconvenience,  consist  of  stone  laid 
in  straight  lines  fmm  pillar  to  pillar.  But  if  a  straight  liiif 
will  hear  no  A\eig!it^  which  is  evident  at  tlie  fii-st  view,  it  is 
plain  likewise,  that  an  ellipsis  will  bear  very  little:  and  that 
as  the  arch  is  moi-c  curved,  its  strength  is  increased. 

Having  thus  evinced  the  su])erior  strength  of  the  semicir- 
cular arch,  we  have  sufticientlv  jiroved,  that  it  ought  to  bo 
preferi-ed  ;  but  to  leave  no  objection  unprevented,  we  think  it 
proper  likewise  to  observe,  that  the  elliptical  arch  must  al- 
ways ap|iear  to  want  elevation  and  dignity ;  and  that  if  beauty 
be  to  be  determined  by  suffrages,  the  elliptical  arch  will  haw 
little  to  boasts  since  the  only  bridge  of  that  kind  has  now 
stood  turn  hundred  years  withovt  imitation. 

If  in  opposition  to  these  arguments,  and  in  defiance  at  once 
of  right  reason  and  general  authority,  the  elliptical  arch 
should  at  last  be  chosen,  what  will  the  world  believe,  tlian 
that  s<»me  other  motive  than  reascm  influenced  the  determina- 
tion? And  some  degree  of  partiality  cannot  but  be  suspected 
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hy  liim,  who  has  been  told  tli:it  one  of  the  Juilg(^s  appointed 
to  deride  this  question,  is  Mr.  M — II — r.  who  having,  bv  ig- 
norance or  thimghtlessnefls.  already  pi-cren-ed  the  clliptlral 
aivh,  will  probuhlv  think  himself  obliged  toniHintiiiu  hinowii 
judgment,  though  his  opinion  will  avail  but  little  with  tlie 
Itublic,  when  it  iit  known  that  Mr.  S — ps— n  dcclai-es  it  to  be 
false. 

He  that,  in  tlic  list  of  the  rominittce  chosen  for  the  »upcr- 
intendencv  of  tlie  bridge,  i-eadii  lUHny  of  tite  nio.st  illusti'ioux 
names  of  thiu  gre^t  cit}-,  will  hope  that  the  greater  number 
will  have  moee  eeverence  for  the  opinion  of  posterity,  than  to 
disgrace  themselves,  and  the  mcti-ojmlis  of  the  kingdom,  in 
nmipli^nrc  with  any  man,  who,  instead  of  voting.  Jispii-ca  to 
dictate,  perhaps  without  any  claim  to  such  superiority,  either 
by  grcutncKs  of  birth,  dignity  of  ein[doymeiit,  extent  of  know- 
ledge, or  largeness  of  fortune. 

LETTER  II. 

ll«e.  8,  1759. 

Sin, 

1  \  (jueations  of  general  concern,  there  is  no  law  of  govern- 
ment, or  rule  of  decency,  tliat  forbids  open  examination  and 
public  ducussiim.  I  shall  therefore  not  betray,  by  a  mean 
apology,  tliat  right  which  no  iniui  has  power,  and,  1  suppose, 
no  wise  man  has  desire  to  i-efuse  me;  but  shall  consider  the 
letter  published  b^'  you  last  Friday,  in  defence  of  Mr.  M — *h' 
design  for  a  new  bridge. 

Mr.  M proposes  elliptical  arches.  It  has  been  object- 
ed that  elliptical  arches  are  weak:  and  therefore  improper 
for  a  bridge  of  commerce,  in  a  country  whore  greater  weights 
ai-e  ordinarily  carried  by  land  than  perhaps  in  any  other 
liart  of  tlio  world.  That  there  ia  an  elliptical  bridge  at  Flo- 
rence is  allowed,  but  the  objectors  maintain,  that  its  stability 
iH  so  much  doubted,  that  carts  are  not  permitted  to  pass  over 
it 

To  this  no  answer  is  made,  but  that  it  was  built  for  coaches: 
and  if  it  had  been  built  for  carts,  it  would  have  been  made 
stronger;  thus  all  tlic  controvertists  agree,  that  the  bridge  is 
too  weak  for  carts;  and  it  ia  of  little  importance,  whether 
carts  are  prohibited  because  the  bridge  is  weak,  or  whether 
the  architect,  knowing  that  carts  were  prohibited,  voluntarily 
constructed  a  weak  bridge.  The  instability  of  the  elliptic^ 
arch  has  been  sufficiently  proved  by  argument,  and  Amma- 
nuti's  attempt  has  proved  il  by  example. 
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The  iron  rail,  wbethcar  gilt  or  TamisheiU  appears  to  Me 
unworthy  of  debate.  I  suppose  every  judicious  eye  will  dis- 
cern it  to  be  minute  and  trifling,  equally  unfit  to  make  a  part 
of  a  great  dc»ngn,  whatever  be  its  colour.  I  shall  only  ob* 
sen'e  how  littte  the  writer  understands  his  own  positioB^ 
when  he  recommends  it  to  be  cast  in  whole  pieces  from  pier 
to  pier.  That  iron  forged  is  stronger  than  iron  cast,  eveiy 
smith  can  inform  him;  and  if  it  be  cast  in  large  pieces,  fte 
fracture  of  a  single  bar  must  be  repaired  by  a  new  piece. 

The  abrupt  rise,  which  is  feared  from  firm  circular  ardM^ 
may  be  easily  prevents,  by  a  little  extension  of  the  abut- 
ment at  each  end,  which  will  take  away  the  objection^  and 
add  almost  nothing  to  the  expense. 

The  whole  of  me  argument  in  favour  of  Mr.  M  ,  is 
only  that  there  is  an  elliptical  bridge  at  Florence,  and  aa 
iron  balustrade  at  Rome;  the  bridge  is  owned  to  be  weak, 
and  the  iron  balustrade  we  consider  as  mean ;  and  are  loth 
that  our  own  countiy  should  unite  two  follies  in  a  public  work 

The  architrave  of  Perault,  which  has  been  pom|>ously  pro- 
duced, bears  nothing  but  its  entablature ;  and  is  so  far  from 
owing  its  support  to  the  artful  section  of  the  stone,  that  it  is 
held  together  by  cramps  of  iron ;  to  which  I  am  afraid  Mr. 
M  ■  must  have  recourse,  if  he  persists  in  his  ellipsis,  or, 
to  use  the  words  of  his  vindicator,  forms  his  arch  of  four  s^- 
ments  of  circles  drawn  from  four  different  centres. 

That  Mr.  M obtained  the  prize  of  the  architecture  at 

Rome,  a  few  months  ago.  is  willingly  confessed ;  nor  do  his 
opponents  doubt  that  he  obtained  it  by  deserving  it.  May 
he  continue  to  obtain  whatever  he  deserves ;  but  let  it  not  be 
presumed  that  a  prize  granted  at  Rome,  implies  an  irresist- 
ible degree  of  skill.  The  competition  is  only  between  boys, 
and  the  prize  given  to  excite  laudable  industry,  not  to  reward 
consummate  excellence.  Nor  will  the  suffrage  of  the  Romans 
much  advance  any  name  among  those  who  know,  what  no 
man  of  science  will  deny,  that  architecture  has  for  some  time 
degenerated  at  Rome  to  the  lowest  taste,  and  that  the  Pan- 
theon is  now  defoimed  by  petty  decorations. 

I  am,  8TB, 

Tours,  kc. 

LETTER  IIL 

Dec.  15, 1759. 
SlK, 

It  is  the  common  fate  of  erroneous  positions,  thai  tiiey  are 
betrayed  b\  defence,  and  obscured  by  explanations;  that 
their  authors  deviate  from  the  main  question  into  inciden- 
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tal  disquisitiorm,  and  ruse  a  mist  where  tbey  should  let  in 
light. 

Of  all  tbene  concomitants  of  errors,  the  letter  of  Dec^  10, 
in  favw  of  elliptical  arches,  has  aSbrded  examples.  A  great 
part  of  it  is  spent  upon  digreenions.  The  writer  allows,  that 
the  pmi  emefkrux  qf  a  bridge  is  undmiblediif  xtrettgth  ;  bat 
this  concession  affords  him  an  opportunity  of  tf^lliiig  us,  that 
strength,  or  provision  against  decay,  has  its  limits  ;  and  of 
mentioning  the  monument  of  Cupola,  without  any  advance 
towards  evidence  or  argument. 

The  firit  excelknet  qf  a  bridgt  is  now  allowed  to  be 
strength ;  and  it  has  been  asserted,  that  a  semiellipsis  has 
less  strength  than  a  semicircle.  To  this  he  first  answers, 
that  granting  this  position  for  a  moment,  the  semiellipsis 
nay  yet  have  strength  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  commerce. 
This  grant,  which  was  made  hut  for  a  moment,  needed  not  to 
have  been  made  at  all ;  for.bcfore  he  concludes  his  letter,  be 
undertakes  to  prove,  that  the  elHptieal  arch  mu»t  in  all  re- 
specti  be  niperior  in  -itrength  to  the  semicircle.  For  this  dar* 
ing  assertion  he  made  way  by  the  intermediate  paragraphs ; 
in  which  he  obsorves,  that  rhe  convexity  of  a  semieilgnis  may  be 
inereased  at  wUt  to  ani/  degree  that  strength  may  re^iire ; 
which  is,  that  an  elliptical  arch  may  be  made  less  elliptical, 
to  he  made  less  weak  :  or  that  an  arch,  which  by  its  ellipttcal 
form  is  superior  in  strength  to  the  semicircle,  may  become 
almost  as  strong  as  a  cemicircle,  by  being  made  almost  semi- 
circular. 

That  the  longer  diameter  of  an  ellipsis  may  be  shortened, 
till  it  shall  differ  little  from  a  circle,  is  indisputably  true; 
bnt  why  should  the  writer  fot^t  the  semicircle  differs  as  lit- 
tle from  such  an  ellipsis  >.  It  seems  tliatthe  difftrence,  wheth- 
er small  or  great,  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  semirirrto ;  for 
he  does  not  promise  that  the  elliptical  arch,  with  all  1^  con- 
vexity that  his  imagrnation  can  confer,  will  Rtand  without 
cramps  of  iron,  and  me/led/e<id,  and  I'irge  stones,  and  a  very 
thick  arch  ;  assistances  which  Die  semicircle  does  not  require, 
and  which  can  be  yH  less  required  hy  a  semiellipsis,  which  is 
in  all  respects  superior  in  strength. 

Of  a  man  who  loves  opposition  so  well,  as  to  be  thus  at  va- 
riance with  himself,  little  doubt  can  be  made  of  his  contra- 
riety to  others ;  nor  do  1  tiiink  myself  entitled  ia  complain  of 
disregard  from  one,  witli  whom  the  performances  of  antiquity 
have  so  little  toeiffht ;  yet  in  defiance  of  all  this  contemptu- 
ous superiority,  I  must  again  venture  to  declare,  that  a 
sti a'ght  line  kUI bear  no  weight ;  being  convinced,  that  not 
even  tite  science  of  Vatari  can  make  that  form  strong  which 
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the  laws  or  nature  hate  coiMlemnrd  to  woalLncAS.  By  tlie 
position,  that  a  slraif^At  linewill  bear  nothing.  >3  nipanl^  tluU 
it  receives  no  strength  from  atraightneas ;  for  liiat  many  bo- 
ilicN,  laid  in  straiglit  lines,  will  Rupport  weight  by  tho  vtiix- 
siiin  of  fliurpart^.  every  one  lias  found,  wlio  lias  seen  dwbes 
on  a  shelf,  or  a  thief  upon  the  gallows.  It  is  not  denied,  that 
stones  niitv  he  so  crushed  together  by  enormous  pressttrc  on 
each  side,  that  a  heaiy  mass  may  safely  be  laid  upon  them: 
but  the  strength  must  be  derivetl  nici-ety  from  the  lateral 
resistance  ;  and  the  line  so  loaded  nill  be  itself  part  of  tbt 
load. 

The  semieUiptical  arch  has  one  recommendation  yet  unex- 
amined ;  we  are  told  that  it  is  difficult  of  execution,  ^'hy 
difficulty  should  he  chosen  for  its  own  sake.  1  am  not  able  tu 
discover  ;  but  it  must  not  bo  forgotten,  that  as  the  convexit} 
is  increased,  the  difficulty  is  lessened  :  ami  I  know  not  well 
whether  Ibis  writer,  wbo  appears  ei{ually  ambitious  of  diffi- 
culty ami  studious  of  strengtii,  will  wish  to  increase  thecon- 
vexity  for  the  gain  of  strength,  or  to  lessen  it  for  tlie  love  of 
difficulty. 

The  fiieiul  of  Mr.  M however  be  may  be  mistaken  in 
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AoRictLTCRE,  in  tlic  primeval  agen,  v&s  the  commoii 
Itiin-iit  of  tntflir  :  for  the  opulence  of  mankind  tlien  consisted 
in  cattle*  antl  tliv  pi-ocluct  of  tillage ;  which  arc  now  very 
rsscntial  for  the  promotion  of  traile  in  general,  but  more  par- 
ticularly flo  to  such  nations  as  are  most  ahundant  in  cattle^ 
corn,  and  I'ruitK.  The  labour  of  the  fanner  gives  employment 
tti  the  manufacturer,  and  yields  a  suppotl  for  the  other  parts 
of  the  conimiiiiitj  :  it  is  now  the  spring  which  seta  the  whole 
grand  machine  of  commerce  in  motion;  and  tJic  sail 
could  not  be  spread  witlmut  the  assistance  of  the  plough. 
But  though  the  farmers  are  of  Huch  utility  in  a  state,  we 
iindthem  in  general  too  much  ilisi-egurded  among  the  politer 
kind  of  people  in  the  present  age :  u  hile  we  cannot  help  ob- 
sening  the  hononr  that  antiquity  bits  always  jiaid  to  the 
piiifessiou  of  the  hush  a  mini  an :  wliicli  naturally  leads  us  into 
fiome  ivflections  ujKtn  that  occasion. 

Though  mines  of  gold  and  silver  should  he  exhausted,  and  the 
sixties  ntatle  of  them  lost ;  tliougb  diamonds  and  pearls  should 
remain  concealed  in  Uic  bowels  of  the  eartb,  an<l  tiie  womb 
of  tlie  sea  :  though  commerce  with  straiigei's  be  prohibited  ; 
though  all  arts  which  have  no  other  object  than  splendour 
and  embellishment  should  he  abolished:  ,iet  the  fertility  of 
tlie  earth  alone  would  afford  an  abundant  supply  for  the  oc- 
n  of  an  industrious  ]>coplCf  by  furnishing  subsistence 


•  Kroni  rlie  lliiiveraal  ViiMier,  for  Vcbnian-,  17j?,  p.  59.  Smirt,  the  poet, 
i^J  i  roiisiJernbk  hand  in  lliis  MiKctlnny.  I'liif  very  finit  Kntcncc,  how- 
rrr,  ni.iy  convince  any  rcH'li'r  (Imt   U'r.  Julmviii   ilid   nut  wSle   ihcK 

I'IioiikIi)*;"  (hey  arc  iiitcKeJ  here  merely  «s  mi  iiitniiluction  to  "  Tlie 
urilicr  J'buugbl*"  whicb/oUow,  and  whicli  ure  uniUnitiitdly  hiE.        C. 
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for  them,  and  such  armies  as  should  be  mustered  in  their  de- 
fence. We,  therefore,  ought  not  to  be  surprised,  that  agri- 
culture was  in  so  much  honour  among  the  ancients  ;  fi^  it 
ought  rather  to  seem  wonderful  that  it  should  ever  cease  ti 
be  so,  and  that  the  most  necessary  and  most  indispensable  of 
all  professions  sliould  have  fallen  into  any  contempt. 

Agriculture  was  in  no  part  of  the  world  in  higher  conside- 
ration than  £gypt,  where  it  was  the  particular  object  of 
government  and  policy ;  nor  was  any  country  ever  better 
peopled,  richer  or  more  powerful.  The  Satraps  among  the 
Assyrians  and  Persians,  were  rewarded,  if  the  lands  in  their 
governments  were  well  cultivated  ;  but  were  punished  if  that 
part  of  their  duty  was  neglected.  Africa  abounded  in  com ; 
but  the  most  famous  countiies  were  Thrace-,  Sardinia,  and 
Sicily. 

Cato,  the  censor,  has  Justly  called  Sicily  the  magazine  and 
nursing  mother  of  the  Roman  jieople,  who  were  supplied  from 
thence  witli  almost  all  their  corn,  both  for  tlie  use  of  the  city 
and  the  subsistence  of  her  armies ;  though  we  also  find  in 
Livy,  that  th^  Romans  received  no  inconsiderable  quantities 
of  com  from  Sardinia.  But,  when  Rome  had  made  herself 
mistress  of  Cai*tliagc  and  Alexandria,  Africa  and  Egypt  be- 
came her  storehouses ;  for  those  cities  sent  such  numerous 
fleets  every  year,  fi-eighted  with  com  to  Rome,  that  Alexan- 
dria alone  annually  supplied  twenty  millions  of  bushels  ;  and 
when  the  hai'vest  liappened  to  fail  in  one  of  tliese  provinces, 
the  otlier  cauic  in  to  its  aid,  and  supported  the  metropolis  of  the 
world  ;  which,  witliout  this  supply,  would  have  been  in  dan- 
ger of  perishing  by  famine,  llome  actually  saw  herself  re- 
duced to  this  condition  under  Augustus :  for  there  remained 
only  tlu'cc  days  pi*ovisiouof  corn  in  the  city  ;  and  tliat  prince 
was  so  full  of  tenderness  for  the  people,  that  he  had  resolved 
to  poison  himself,  if  the  expected  tiects  did  not  arrive  before 
the  expiration  of  that  time  ;  but  they  came ;  and  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Romans  was  attributed  to  the  good  foi-tune  of 
their  enipen>r ;  but  wise  precautions  were  taken  to  avoid  the 
like  danger  for  the  futui-e. 

>Vhen  tlie  seat  of  empire  was  transplanted  to  Constantino- 
ple^  that  city  wiis  supplied  in  the  same  manner;  and  when 
tlie  empei-or  Septimus  Scverus  died,  there  was  com  in  the 
public  magazines  for  seven  years,  expending  daily  seventy- 
five  thousand  busliels  in  bi*ead,  for  six  hundred  tliousand  men. 

The  ancients  were  no  less  industrious  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  vine,  tlian  in  that  of  corn,  though  they  applied  themselves 
to  it  later ;  for  Noah  planted  it  by  order,  and  discovered  the 
use  that  might  be  made  of  tlic  fruit,  by  pi*essing  out  and 
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preserving  the  juice  The  vine  was  carried  by  the  oflspring 
of  Noah  into  the  several  countries  of  tlie  world ;  but  Asia 
was  tlie  first  to  experience  the  sweets  of  this  gift ;  from 
whence  it  was  imparted  to  Europe  and  Africa.  Greece  and 
Italy,  which  were  djstinguislicd  in  so  many  other  respects, 
were  pai-ticularly  so  by  the  excellency  of  their  wines.  Greece 


mes  of  Cyprus,  Lesbos  and 
in  great  esteem  at  present ; 
ine  has  been  generally  sup- 


H  DtuNt  celebrated  for  the  win 
Chio ;  the  former  of  which  t 
though  Uie  cultivation  of  the  Tin 

pressed  in  tlie  Turkish  dominions.  As  the  Romans  were  in- 
debted to  the  Grecians  for  the  aria  and  sciences,  so  were  tbej 
likewise  for  tlie  Improvement  of  their  wines;  the  best  of 
which  were  produceil  in  the  country  of  Capua,  and  were 
called  the  Massick;  Calenian,  Formian,  Cecuhan,  and  Fa- 
lemian,  so  much  celebrated  by  Horace.  Domitian  passed  an 
edict  for  destroying  all  the  vines,  and  that  no  more  should  be 
planted  Uirougliout  tlie  greatest  part  of  tlie  west ;  which  con- 
tinued almost  two  hundred  years  afterwards,  when  the  empe- 
ror Probus  employed  his  soldiers  in  planting  vines  in  Europe, 
in  the  same  manner  as  Hannibal  had  formerly  employed  hli 
troops  in  planting  olive  trees  in  Africa.  Some  of  the  ancients 
have  endeavoured  1o  prove  that  tlie  cultivation  of  vines  is 
more  beneficial  than  any  other  kind  of  husbandry ;  but,  if 
this  was  thought  so  in  the  time  of  Columella,  it  is  very  differ- 
ent at  present ;  nor  were  all  the  ancients  of  his  opinion,  for 
several  gave  the  preference  to  pasture  lands. 

The  breeding  of  cattle  has  always  been  considered  as  an  im- 
portant part  of  agriculture.  The  riches  of  Abraham,  Laban, 
and  Job,  consisted  in  their  flocks  and  herds.  We  also  find 
from  Latinus  in  Virgil,  and  Ulysses  in  Homer,  that  the 
wealth  of  those  princes  consisted  in  cattle.  It  was  likewise 
the  same  among  tlie  Romans,  till  the  introduction  of  monej, 
which  put  a  value  upon  commodities,  and  established  a  new 
kind  of  barter.  Varro  has  not  disdained  to  give  an  extensive 
account  of  all  the  beasts  that  are  of  any  use  to  the  country, 
either  for  tillage,  breed,  carriage,  or  other  conveniences  oif 
man.  And  Cato,  the  censor,  was  of  opinion,  that  the  feedli^ 
of  cattle  was  the  most  certain  and  speedy  method  of  enrich- 
ing a  country. 

Luxury,  avarice,  injustice,  violence  and  ambition,  take  up 
their  ordinary  residence  in  populous  cities;  while  tlic  liara 
and  laborious  life  of  the  htishandmaji  will  not  admit  of  these 
vicefi.  The  honest  farmer  lives  in  a  wiKe  and  happy  ntate, 
which  inclines  him  to  justice,  temperance,  sobriety,  sincerity, 
and  every  virtue  that  can  dignify  human  natunt.  This  ^ve 
room  fer  tbe  poets  to  feign,  tiiat  Astrza.  the  goddess  of  Jua- 

Vol.  I.— S  Y 
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tied  luul  ber  htst  tvniAencv  aiuuiig  liuBl>anilm«n  iH-fartt  six 
qtiittfd  tlir  rartU.  Ilciuoil  and  Virgil  Iiuvo  krvught  the 
sUtaiicc  ul'  tli(^  muiicK  in  pruiM  nX  u^riiTullure.  Kings, 
rals,  and  philtisoptirm.  ii»%c  iti>I  Uiuusfit  it  anwnrtli.v 
liirlli.  ranC  hikI  grnliis,  to  Iriivi'  prcrcpu  tujKwtcrit^ 
the  utility  of  tbc  buHbHinlinan's  jinir.  •^sii.n,  tlipni.  At' 
aitd  Archflaiis,  kine<>or  S,>r»i  n  ■    ■  ,  'im- 

cio.  liiivf  i'imi|M»Mil  b<hik»  Tor'^iJ!'  -i'^ 

fei-tility  111  liit'ir  iliffeiviii  romiTi  n- - 

ml.   Mago.  wrote  twcntT-cigfit  .   i.,.  .. -  >  tf 

and  CiiUi,  Ihv  <:rnsor,  Inllonnl  tii^  t:)kiuti|iltu  Nur  bmvfl 
riuto,  \ciu>{tb»n,  and  Ari>i(ntle,  aiuilled  ttiis  articlct  which 
makrK  an  ow^pntial  part  of  tbeir  politics.  And  Ciceiv, 
BpKikinK  of  the  writings  of  \n)D|>hon,  imyn,  "  How  Tully 
Riid  esretlrntly  docN  be  in  Ibat  book,  railed  bis  'Oecwnu* 
m'io*f'  set  out  the  advanlag««  oT  busibandrr.  and  a  rountrr 

ur«  r 

Whui  Britain  Man  Aulijrct  to  tlir  ]liri»>iii>,  slio  annually 
fiupplird  llii-m  with  grral  <|uaiititic»  uf  rom  ;  and  tJio  Ulr  nt 
Angk«ia  was  titrn  lookat  U)iona»th*-  granary  forthrwRttcrn 
|u-uvincrii;  but  (be  Brilnns  both  uiidrr  tb<-  Itomana  «nd 
SiixonH,  were  employed  like  hIiiv<-(^  at  the  (dnugli.  Un  the 
inlcnuilturt  of  the  Uanrs  nod  Nni-niaH<).  imsscssionft  wrtv 
bcttrr  rrj^ulkledt  und  (ho  stnto  of  vassalaii^  gradually  declin- 
wl,  till  it  »■»»  entirely  wore  olT  nndn-  the  r^-igns  of  Uojiry 
VII.  and  Edward  VL  for  ttiey  UuH  the  old  nobility  by  f>- 
Touiing  (he  cotniuons,  «  bo  grew  rich  by  trade,  and  (nirchased 
€statej4. 

The  winei)  of  Fnuirc,  I'ni-tugul,  and  Spain,  are  now  (Im 
best:  while  Italy  ran  only  boa-ntof  the  wine  made  in  Tuicany. 
Tbe  breediuu;  of  CJltUe  in  now  chielly  conftned  (O  Drni 
and  Ireliuid.  The  corn  of  Sicilj*  ih  Htill  in  grvM  esteei 
well  as  what  is  )»i-oilur«d  In  the  noilhem rountrimi :  but ' 
land  is  the  happiest  siiot  in  the  universe  for  all  (be  prii 
ktmla  uf  Hgi-ie4illur<'t  and  especially  its  great  prwlucr  of' 

The  in))krovement  of  oor  Intidril  r:!«tB(e»,  i»  ilie  enrici 
of  thi^  kingdom;  for,  without  this,  how   could  we 
our  inanuf^ictui'os.  or  prwuHutc  our  romnieive  i    ^ 
look  upon  the  Englinb  farmer  at«  the  most  useful  inenilMT  of 
society.     UiH  ai-atde  geouuds  not  only  Huuply  his  fellow  «ub- 

t'rctit  with  all  kimlH  of  the  bent  gnttn.  hut  his  indniiiry  enables 
lim  to  export  great  ijunnlities  to  other  kingdoms,  wiiieh 
might  utht-rwite  Htarvc:  p&rtirntarly  Hpaiu  and  Portugal; 
for,  in  one  year,  then-  havi'  been  expiirted  fitly  unC  tlmuund 
five  hundred  and  twenty  f|uai-terN  of  barley,  two  baudtrd  and 
nineteen  thmiaand  seven  huodnd  and  eighty  one  of  auit.  me 
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thousand  nine  buadred  and  twenty  of  oatmeal,  one  thooaand 
three  hundred  and  twenty  nine  of  rye,  and  on?  hundred  and 
Bfly  three  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty  three  of  wheat ; 
the  bounty  on  which  amounted  to  seventy  two  thousand  four 
hundred  and  thirty  three  pounds.  What  a  fond  of  treasure 
arises  from  liis  pasture  land,  which  breed  such  innumerable 
fiocks  of  sheep,  and  afford  such  tine  herds  of  cattle,  to  feed 
Britons,  and  clothe  mankind !  He  rears  flax  and  hemp  for  the 
making  of  linen ;  while  his  plantations  of  apples  and  hops 
supply  him  with  generous  kinds  of  liquors. 

The  land  tax,  when  at  four  shillings  in  the  pound,  produces 
two  millions  of  pounds  a  year.  This  arises  from  the  labour 
of  the  husbandman  ;  it  is  a  great  sum  :  but  bow  greatly  is  it 
increased  by  the  means  it  furnishes  for  trade  i  without  the 
industry  of  the  farmer,  the  manufacturer  coald  hare  no  goods 
to  su[^ly  the  merchant,  ntv  the  merchant  find  any  em]rioy 
ment  for  the  marinera ;  trade  would  be  stagnated ;  riches 
would  he  of  no  advantage  to  the  great;  and  laoourof  no  scr- 
victf  tothepoer. 

Tbe  HotMiu,  u  hiatoriuu  kU  •Hot, 
Sougbt,  in  extrcDK  diiDcM,  ibe  ninl  plmgh  i 
I»  triua/t&e  /  for  tbe  riUap  nrilu 
Betired  to  be  ■  noblemtn*  agiin. 
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AGRICULTDBB.* 


At  mj  last  visits  I  tDok  the  liberty  of  mentioiiiBg  a  sab- 
ject,  whicht  I  think,  is  not  considered  with  attenti<m  propor- 
tionate to  its  importance.  Nothing  can  more  fully  prove  the 
ingi*atitude  of  mankind,  a  crime  often  charged  upon  them, 
and  often  denied,  than  the  little  regard  which  the  disposers  of 
honorary  rewards  have  paid  to  Agriculture  ;  which  is  treated 
as  a  subject  so  remote  from  common  life,  by  all  those  who  do 
not  immediately  hold  the  plough,  or  give  fodder  to  the  ox, 
that  I  think  there  is  room  to  question,  whether  a  great  part 
of  mankind  has  yet  been  informed  that  life  is  sustained  by  the 
fruits  of  the  eartL  I  was  once  indeed  provoked  to  ask  a  lady 
of  great  eminence  for  genius,  ^*  Whether  she  knew  of  what 
bread  is  made  ?" 

I  have  already  observed,  how  differently  agriculture  was 
considered  by  the  heros  and  wise  men  of  the  Roman  com- 
monwealth, and  shall  now  only  add,  that  even  after  the  em- 
perors had  made  great  alteration  in  the  system  of  life,  and 
taught  men  to  portion  out  their  esteem  to  other  qualities  tiian 
iiscnilness,  agriculture  still  maintained  its  reputation,  and 
was  taught  by  the  polite  and  elegant  Celcus  among  the  other 
arts. 

The  usefulness  of  agriculture  I  have  already  shown ;  I  shall 
now,  therefore  prove  its  necessity ;  and  havine  before  de- 
clared, that  it  prmluces  the  chief  riches  of  a  nation,  I  shidl 
proceed  to  show,  tiiat  it  gives  its  only  riches,  the  only  riches 
which  we  can  call  our  own,  and  of  which  we  need  not  fear 
either  deprivation  or  diminution. 

Of  nations,  as  of  individuals,  the  first  blessing  is  ind^ea- 
drnce.    Neither  the  man  nor  the  people  can  be  happy  to 

•  From  the  Vister,  for  March  1756,  p.  111. 
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'whom  any  humanpower  can  deny  the  necessaries  or  conve- 
niences or  lire.  'Rierc  i»  no  way  of  living  without  the  need 
of  foreign  assistance,  but  hy  the  product  of  our  own  land,  im- 
proved by  our  own  labour.  Every  other  source  of  plenty  is 
perishable  or  casual. 

Trade  and  manufactures  must  be  confessed  often  to  enrich 
countries ;  and  we  ourselves  are  indebted  to  them  for  thosa 
ships  by  which  we  now  command  tlie  sea,  from  the  equator  to 
the  poles,  and  for  those  sums  Vtith  which  we  have  shown  our- 
selves able  to  arm  the  nations  of  the  north  in  defence  of  regions 
in  the  western  hemisphere.  But  tradeandmanufactures,  how- 
ever profitable,  must  yield  to  tlte  cultivation  of  lands  in  use- 
fulness and  dignity. 

Commerce,  however  we  may  please  ourselves  with  the  con- 
trary opinion,  is  one  of  tiie  daughters  of  fortune,  inconstant 
and  deceitful  as  her  mother ;  she  chooses  her  residence  where 
she  is  least  expected,  and  shifts  her  abode,  whenhercontinu- 
ance  is  in  appearance  most  firmly  settied.  Who  can  read  of 
the  present  ilistresses  of  the  Genoese,  whose  only  choice  now 
remaining  is,  from  what  monarch  tiiey  shall  solicit  protec- 
tion ?  Who  can  sec  the  Hanaeatic  towns  in  ruins,  where  per- 
haps the  inhabitants  do  not  always  equal  titc  number  of  the 
houses ;  but  he  will  say  to  himself,  These  are  the  cities, 
whose  trade  enabled  them  once  to  give  laws  to  the  world,  to 
whose  merchants  princes  sent  thetr  jewels  in  pawn,  from 
whose  treasuries  armies  were  paid,  and  navies  supplied  !  And 
who  can  then  forbear  to  consider  trade  aa  a  weak  and  uncer- 
tain basis  of  power,  and  wish  to  hia  own  country  greatnesa 
more  solid,  and  felicity  more  durable  ? 

It  is  apparent,  that  every  trading  nation  flourishes,  while 
it  can  be  said  to  flourish,  by  the  courtesy  of  others.  W« 
cannot  compel  any  people  to  buy  from  us,  or  to  sell  to  us.  A. 
thousand  accidents  may  prejudice  them  in  favour  of  our  ri- 
vals ;  the  workmen  of  anotiier  nation  may  labour  for  less 
price ;  or  some  accidental  improvement  or  natural  ad- 
vantage, may  procure  a  just  preference  to  their  commodi- 
ties ;  as  experience  has  shown,  that  there  is  no  work  of 
the  hands,  wnich,  at  different  times,  is  not  best  performed  in 
different  places. 

TrafRc,  even  wliile  it  continues  in  its  state  of  prosperity. 
must  owe  its  success  to  agriculture ;  the  materials  of  manu- 
facture are  the  produce  of  the  earth.  The  wool  which  we 
weave  into  cloth,  the  wood  which  is  formed  into  cabinets,  the 
metals  which  are  Formed  into  weapons,  are  supplied  by  nature 
with  the  help  of  art.  Manufactures,  indeed,  and  profit^le 
manntactures,  are  BomeUmes  raised  from  imported  materials. 
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but  then  we  ftre  xubjectn]  a  i«ccnncl  time  to  the  c&price  af  oor 
nciglibuui-M.  Tlio  natives  of  Lombanly  mi)flit  uutilj'  rcwlve 
to  retain  their  sUk  at  home,  and  enijiloy  workmftn  of  th<;ir 
nwo  to  weave  it  And  thin  will  certainly  bo  done  when  iiitj 
grow  wine  ami  industrious,  when  they  have  sagacity  to  dis- 
cern tlieir  true  iiitcrent,  and  vigour  to  pursue  it. 

Mines  arc  generally  conHiilered  as  the  great  Miurrns  of 
wealth,  and  superficial  obwrverB  have  thought  the  ^swsAJnn 
uf  great  >)uantil>eH  of  precious  ntetaJn  the  first  national  liap- 
pliiesH-  But  Europe  has  long  snen,  witli  wonder  and  roa> 
tempt,  the  poverty  of  Spain,  who  thought  henw-lf  exempted 
from  the  labour  of  tilling  the  ground,  by  Ute  conquest  of 
I'eni.  with  itt  teins  of  silver.  Time,  however,  ha.s  taught, 
even  this  obHtin ate  and  haughty  nation,  that  without  ^ricul- 
tur«  (hey  may  indeed  he  thi>  transmitters  of  monry,  but  can 
never  be  the  imssessors.  They  may  dig  it  out  of  the  4'aHh. 
but  muHt  immeillalely  send  it  away  to  purchase  rinlh  or 
breail.  and  it  i»u'<t  at  last  remain  with  some  people  wise 
enough  to  eiell  much,  and  to  buy  little  ;  to  live  upon  tlirlr 
own  lands,  without  a  wish  for  those  things  which  nature  has 
denied  thcni. 

MiiK-M  Hit-   tiieiimelves  of  no  u-^e,  without  some  kind  of 
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tilings  necessary  to  lib.  The  pine  apple  thrivfA  better  be- 
tween the  tropics,  and  better  furs  are  found  in  the  northern 
regions.  But  let  us  not  envjr  these  unnfr-essai-}'  privileges, 
Mankind  cannot  subsist  upon  the  indulgences  of  nature,  bat 
must  be  supported  by  her  more  common  gifts.  They  must 
feed  upon  bread,  and  be  clothed  with  wool ;  and  the  nation 
tiiat  can  furnish  these  universal  commodities,  may  havs  her 
ships  welcomed  at  a  thousand  ports,  or  set  at  home  and  re- 
ceive tlie  tribute  of  foreign  countries,  enjoy  their  arts,  or 
treasure  up  tJieir  gold. 

It  is  well  known  to  those  who  have  examlneil  the  state  of 
other  countries,  that  the  vineyards  of  France  are  more  than 
equivalent  to  the  mines  of  America :  ftnil  that  one  great  use 
of  Indian  gold,  and  Peruvian  silver,  isto  procure  the  wines  of 
Champaign  and  Burgundy.  The  adviintageis  indeed  ;ilways 
rising  on  the  side  of  France,  who  will  i  crtainly  have  wines, 
when  Spain,  by  a  tliouRand  natural  or  arc idental  causes,  may 
want  silver.  But  sun-ly  the  vallies  of  England  have  more 
certain  stores  of  wealth.  Wires  ai-e  chosen  by  caprice  ;  the 
products  of  France  have  not  always  been  equally  esteemed; 
but  there  never  was  any  jge,  or  people,  that  reckoned  bread 
among  superfluities,  when  nnce  it  was  known.  The  price  of 
wheat  and  barley  suflem  not  any  variation,  hut  what  is  caused 
by  the  uncertainty  of  Ncusons. 

I  am  far  from  intending  to  |wr8»ade  my  countrymen  to  quit 
all  other  employments  for  that  of  manuring  the  gi-ound.  I 
mean  only  to  prove,  that  we  have,  at  home,  all  that  wc  can 
want,  and  that  therefore  we  need  feel  no  great  anxiety  about 
the  schemes  of  other  nations  for  improving  their  arts,  or  ex- 
tending their  trafltc.  But  there  is  no  necessity  to  infer,  tliat 
we  should  cease  from  commerce,  before  the  revolution  of 
things  should  transfer  it  to  some  other  regions  !  Such  vicis- 
situdes the  world  has  often  seen ;  and  therefore  such  we  have 
i-eason  to  expect.  We  hear  many  clamours  of  declining 
trade,  which  are  not,  in  my  opinion,  always  true ;  and  many 
imputations  of  that  decline  to  governors  and  ministers,  which 
nay  he  sometimes  just,  and  sometimes  calumnious.  But  it 
is  foolish  to  imagine,  that  any  care  or  policy  can  keep  com- 
merce at  a  stond,  which  almost  every  nation  has  enjoyed  and 
lost,  which  we  must  expect  to  lose  as  we  have  long  enjsyed 
it 

There  is  some  danger  lest  our  neglect  of  agricultore  should 
hasten  its  departure.  Our  industry  has  for  many  ages  bees 
employed  in  destroying  the  woods  which  our  ancestors  have 
planted.  It  is  well  known  that  commerce  is  carried  on  by 
■hips,  and  that  ships  are  bnilt  out  of  trees ;  ind  thcrefare, 
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wtirn  1  travel  avci-  naked  plains,  to  which  tradition  b%s  pt«- 
!tiM-viil  the  name  of  forreitt^,  or  sec  hilli  arioin;^  on  rithu' 
baud,  barren  and  usch^-*.  I  canmit  forbi-ar  to  wonder,  how 
that  commerce,  at  which  wc  promiae  ourRclvcs  tbe  perpetuity, 
ahall  be  continued  by  our  ueiicondaDts;  nor  can  restrain  i 
sigh,  when  I  tJitnk  on  tlie  tim;%  a  time  at  mi  grrat  distance, 
wbcii  our  neighbours  may  deprive  us  of  onr  naval  influence, 
by  nrfusing  un  their  timber. 

By  agriculture  only  can  commerce  be  perpetuated ;  and  by 
agriculture  alone  can  we  live  in  plenty  without  intrr^ounw 
with  other  nations.  This,  tfarTefore,  Ih  the  great  art,  which 
every  government  ought  to  (votoct,  ever)'  proprietor  of  lands 
to  pracUiKf  and  ajwy  ini)uir«r  into  uatMre  lo  improve. 


VISION  OF  THKODORE, 
THE  HERMIT  OF  TEXERIFFE. 

FOUND  IN  HIS  CELL. 

rrinte<l  in  the  Precepiur,  1743. 


Son  or  Pcnevcraiicc,  whoever  tliou  art,  wlinsc  curiosity 
has  led  thee  liither,  read  and  be  wise.  He  tliat  now  calls  upon 
thee  is  Theodore,  the  hermit  of  Tcnerifib,  who  in  the  fifty- 
seventii  year  of  liis  retreat  left  this  iiistnirtioii  to  niaiikiiid. 
lest  his  solitary  hours  should  he  spent  in  vain. 

I  was  once  what  thou  art  now,  a  groveler  on  the  earth, 
and  a  gazer  at  the  sky  ;  1  trafficked  and  heaped  wealtli  to- 
gether; 1  loved  and  itus  favoured.  1  wore  the  robe  of  ho- 
nour and  heard  the  musir  of  adulation ;  I  was  ambitious,  and 
rose  to  greatness :  I  was  unhappy,  and  i-etii-ed.  J  sought  for 
some  time  what  I  at  length  found  hern,  a  place  where  real 
wants  might  be  easily  supplied,  and  where  1  might  not  be  un- 
der tlic  necessity  of  purchasing  the  assistance  of  men  by  the 
toleration  of  their  follies.  Hen^  I  saw  fruits  aitil  herbs  and 
water,  and  liero  deterotincd  U>  wait  the  hand  of  death,  which 
I  hope,  when  at  last  it  couen,  will  fall  lightly  upon  me. 

Forty-eight  years  had  I  now  passed  in  foi-getrulness  of  all 
mortal  cares,  and  without  any  inclination  to  wander  fartlicr 
than  tlie  necessity  of  procuring  sustenance  rctiuii'ed ;  but  as 
I  stood  one  day  beholding  the  ruck  that  overhangs  my  cell, 
I  found  in  myself  a  desire  to  climb  it ;  and  when  I  was  on  its 
top.  was  in  Uie  same  manner  detcrminctl  to  scale  the  next, 
till  by  degrees  I  conceived  a  wish  to  view  the  summit  of  tlie 
mountain,  at  the  loot  of  which  I  had  so  long  resided.  This 
motion  of  my  thoughts  I  endeavoured  to  suppress,  not  bccausf 
it  appeared  criminal^  but  because  it  wasucw;  andalldiangi', 
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not  eviileiiUy  for  Hip  better,  alnnna  a  mind  taii^M  It  J'  f^p'^ri- 
eiice  In  disli-iist  itself.  I  was  often  arrnifl  tliut  rnj  liearl  was 
ijecoivitig  me.  that  my  impaticnrc  tit  t-nnfiiieincnt  rose  from 
some  e;trtlily  passion,  ant!  tliat  my  iirdonr  to  survey  tire  works 
of  nature  was  only  a  hidden  longing  tw  minf^lr  once  ngain  in 
the  acinea  uf  life.  1  therefore  endr-avoiiiTMl  Ui  settle  my 
(lii)Uf;lit.s  into  their  furiner  state,  but  found  tlieir  dtNtrartion 
■■veiy  day  greater.  I  was  always  reproarliing  mysi'lf  witfc 
llic  \Mint  uf  liappincHK  within  my  reach,  and  at  last  began  to 
i|iieiition  whcttier  it  was  not  laziness  ratliertlian  caution  that 
rcstriineil  mc  from  climbing  to  tbo  snmmtt  of  Trneriffe. 

I  rose  therefore  beforii  tlic  d»y,  and  began  my  journey  ap 
the  Hteep  of  the  niouiitatn :  but  I  bad  not  advaiioed  far.  old 
a.s  I  was  and  burdened  with  provision!^,  when  the  day  began 
to  sliine  upon  inc  ;  the  declivities  grew  more  precipitous,  and 
the  sand  slided  from  bencatli  my  fret;  at  lust,  fainting  wifli 
laltniir,  I  arrived  at  a  small  plain  almoxt  enclosed  by  rctcks 
and  open  only  to  the  east.  I  sat  down  to  rent  awhile,  in  full 
pci-siiiision,  that  when  I  had  recovered  my  strength  I  should 
pmreeed  on  my  design  !  but  when  onrc  I  had  tastrd  ease,  I 
foun<)  many  reasons  Againnt  distnrbing  it.  The  branches 
spread  a  shade  over  wy  head,  and  tiie  gales  of  spring  wafted 
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«ut  foundfttion*  and  placed  inconceividily  in  emptiDess  and 
darkneas.  Thus  1  stood  terrifictl  ani)  confused  ;  abovo  were 
tracts  inscrutable,  and  below  was  total  vacuity.     But  my 

Srotector.  with  a  voice  of  ailmonition,  ci-ied  out*  Theodore* 
e  not  affrighted,  but  raise  thy  eyes  again;  the  Mountain  of 
Existence  is  before  thee,  survey  it  and  be  wise. 

1  then  looked  with  more  deliberate  attention,  and  observed 
the  bottom  of  Uic  mountain  to  be  a  gentle  rise,  and  overoproad 
with  flowers  ;  the  middle  to  be  more  steep,  embarrassed  witli 
rragH,  and  interrupted  by  pret^ipices,  over  which  hung 
branrlies  loaded  witli  fruits ;  and  among  which  were  scatter- 
ed palacea  aii<l  bowers.  Tlw:  tracts  which  my  eye  could  reach 
,  nearest  the  top  were  generally  barren  ;  but  there  wen^  among 
the  clefts  of  tiie  rocks  a  few  hardy  evergreens,  which  though 
they  did  not  give  nimli  pIcuHure  to  the  sight  or  smell,  yet 
aeenK'd  to  cheer  the  labour  mid  facilitate  the  steps  of  those 
who  were  clambering  among  titcm. 

Tlirn,  beginning  to  examine  more  minutely  the  different 
parts,  i  observed  at  a  great  distance  a  multitude  of  both 
sexes  isHuing  into  \iew  from  the  bottom  nl'  the  mountain. 
Their  tti'st  action!)  I  could  not  accui-ately  discern  ;  but,  as  they 
every  iiiometit  approached  nearer,  I  found  that  tliey  amua- 
etl  (lirxiselves  with  gathering  flowei-s  under  the  superin- 
teiideiice  of  a  modest  virgin  in  a  white  robe,  who  seemed  not 
over  solicitous  to  confine  them  to  auy  settled  place  or  certain 
track  :  for  she  knew  that  the  whole  gi-ound  was  smooth  and 
solid,  and  that  they  could  not  easily  be  hurt  or  bewildered. 
'n'ben,aH  it  often  liappened,  they  plucked  a  tliiatio  for  a  flow- 
er. Innocence,  so  she  was  called,  would  smile  at  the  mistake. 
Happy,  said  1,  are  they  who  are  under  so  gentle  a  govern- 
ment, and  yet  are  safe.  But  J  bad  no  opportunity  to  dwell 
long  on  the  consideration  of  their  felicity  ;  for  I  found  that 
Innocence  continued  her  attendance  but  a  little  way,  and 
acemnl  to  consider  only  the  flowery  bottom  of  the  mountain 
as  her  propiT  pi'ovince.  Those  whom  she  abandoned  scarcely 
knew  that  tliey  were  left,  before  they  perceived  themselves  in 
the  hands  of  Education,  a  nymph  more  severe  in  her  aspect 
and  iniieriuus  in  her  commands,  who  conCned  them  to  cer- 
tain paths,  in  their  opinion  too  narrow  and  too  rough.  These 
they  were  continually  solicited  to  leave,  by  Appetite,  whom 
Education  could  never  fright  away,  though  she  sometimet 
awed  her  to  such  timidity,  that  the  effects  of  her  presence 
were  scarcely  perceptible.  Some  went  back  to  the  first  part 
of  the  mountain,  and  seemed  desirous  of  continuing  businl  in 
plucking  flowers,  but  were  no  longer  guarded  by  Innocence  j 
and  such  as  Kdncation  could  not  force  hack.  proceedM)  up 
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the  mountain  by  some  miry  road,  in  which  they  were  seldon 
seen,  and  scarcely  ever  regarded. 

As  Education  led  her  troop  up  the  mountain,  nothing  vas 
more  observable  than  that  she  was  frequently  giving  them 
cautions  to  beware  of  Habits ;  and  was  calling  out  to  one  or 
another  at  every  step,  that  a  Habit  was  ensnaring  them ;  that 
tliey  would  be  under  the  dominion  of  Habit  before  they  per- 
ceived their  danger  ;  and  that  those  whom  Habit  should  once 
subdue,  had  little  hope  of  regaining  their  liberty. 

Of  this  caution,  so  frequently  repeated,  I  was  very  solici- 
tous to  know  the  reason,  when  my  pi-otcctor  directed  my  re- 
gard to  a  troop  of  pigmies,  which  appeared  to  walk  silently 
befoi-e  those  that  were  climbing  the  mountain,  and  each  to 
smooth  the  way  before  her  follower.  I  found  that  I  had  miss- 
ed the  notice  of  them  before,  both  because  they  were  so  mi- 
nute as  not  easily  to  be  discerned,  and  because  they  grew 
every  moment  nearer  in  their  colour  to  the  objects  with  which 
they  were  surrounded.  As  the  followers  of  Education  did  not 
appear  to  be  sensible  of  the  pi'csence  of  these  dangerous  asso- 
ciates, or  ridiculing  tlioir  dinnnntive  size,  did  not  think  ii 
possible  that  human  beings  -should  ever  be  bi*ought  into  sub- 
jection by  such  feeble  enemies,  they  ji;enerj\lly  heard  her  pre- 
cepts of  vigilance  with  wonder;  and  wlicn  they  thought  her 
eye  withdrawn,  ti-eated  them  with  contempt.  Nor  could  I 
myself  think  her  cautions  so  neressaiy  as  her  fivquent  incul- 
cations seemed  to  suppose,  till  I  observed  that  each  of  these 
petty  beings  held  secretly  a  chain  in  her  hand,  with  which  she 
pn*pared  to  bind  lliosc  wliom  she  found  within  her  power.  Yet 
these  Habits  under  the  eye  oC  Education  went  quietly  forward, 
and  seemed  very  little  to  incivasc  in  bulk  or  strength :  for 
though  tiiey  were  always  willing  to  join  with  Appetite,  yet 
when  Education  kept  them  a])art  from  her,  they  would  ver> 
punctually  obey  command,  and  make  the  nari-ow  roads  in 
which  they  were  confined  easier  and  smnotlier. 

it  was  observable,  that  tlieir  statiii'c  was  never  at  a  stand, 
but  continually  growin.2;  or  dec  n»asing,  yet  not  always  in  the 
same  propcn'tions  ;  nor  could  1  lorhear  to  exjiress  my  admira- 
tion, when  I  saw  in  how  niurli  less  time  they  generally  gained 
than  lost  bulk.  Though  tliey  grew  slowly  in  the  i*uad*of  Edu- 
cation, it  might  however  he  perceived  that  they  gi-ew  ;  but  if 
they  once  deviated  at  the  call  of  Ai)j»orite.  theiV  stature  wwn 
became  gigantic  ;  and  their  sirens^th  was  such  that  Education 
pointed  out  to  her  tribe  many  that  were  led  in  chains  by 
(hem,  whom  she  could  never  -.iioi'e  rescue  fi-oui  their  slavery. 
She  iK)inted  them  out,  but  with  little  elVert ;  for  all  her  pupils 
:inpi*ared  confident  of  their  own  superiority  to  the  strongest 
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Habit,  and  some  sremrd  id  secret  to  regret  tliat  they  were 
hindered  from  following  tlie  triumpli  of  Appetite. 

It  was  tire  peculiar  artifice  of  Habit  nnt  to  oiiffer  her  power 
to  be  felt  at  first  Those  whom  she  Icit,  nlie  had  the  addrcsH 
of  appearing  only  to  attend,  btit  was  continually  doubling; 
lier  chiiins  upon  her  companions;  which  were  bo  ulendrr 
in  themseh-es.  and  so  silently  fastened,  that  while  the  atten- 
tion was  engaged  by  other  obie4:t8,  they  were  not  easily  por- 
ccivcd.  Each  link  grew  tighter  as  it  had  been  longer  worn ; 
and  when  by  continual  additions  they  became  m  heavy  as  to 
Kc  telt.  they  were  veiy  frequently  too  strong  to  be  broken. 

When  Education  hail  proceeded  in  this  manner  to  the  part 
of  the  mountain  where  the  declivity  began  to  grow  craggy, 
nhc  resigned  her  charge  to  two  powers  of  superior  aspect. 
The  meaner  of  them  appeared  capable  of  presiding  in  se- 
nates, or  governing  nations,  and  yet  watched  the  steps  of  the 
other  with  the  most  anxious  attention,  and  was  visibly  con- 
founded and  perplexed  if  ever  she  suffered  her  regard  to  he 
di-awn  away.  The  other  seemed  to  approve  her  submission 
as  pleasing,  but  with  such  a  comlesccnsion  as  plainly  showed 
that  she  claimed  it  as  due  ;  and  indeed  so  great  was  her  dig- 
nity and  sweetness,  that  he  who  would  not  reverence,  must 
not  behold  her. 

*■  Theodore,"  said  my  protector,  "  be  fearless,  and  be  wise  ; 
approach  these  powers,  whose  doniiiiioii  extends  to  all  tho 
remaining  part  of  the  Mountain  t>f  Existence."  I  trembled, 
and  ventured  to  address  the  inferior  njmph,  whoso  eyes, 
though  piercing  and  aivful,  1  waa  not  able  to  sustatn. 
**  Bi-ight  power,"  said  1,  '*  by  whatever  name  it  Ls  lawful  to 
atldressthec,  tcli  me.  thou  who  prwiidest  here,  on  what  condi- 
tion thy  protection  will  be  granted  i"  "  It  will  be  granted." 
said  she,  "  only  to  obedience.  I  am  Reason,  of  all  subordi- 
nate beings  the  noblest  and  the  greatest ;  who,  if  thon  wilt 
receive  my  laws,  will  reward  tlice  like  tlic  rest  of  my  votaries, 
hy  cijuducting  Diee  to  i-eligion." 

( 'harmed  by  her  voice  and  aspect  I  professed  my  readiness 
to  follow  her.  She  tiien  pi-eseuted  me  to  her  mistress,  who 
looked  upon  me  with  tenderness.  I  bowed  before  her  and  she 
diniled. 

When  Education  delivered  up  those  for  whose  happiness 
she  had  lieen  so  long  solicitous,  she  seemed  to  expect  that 
Uiey  should  express  some  gmtitudu  for  her  care,  or  some 
regret  at  the  loss  of  that  protection  which  she  had  hitherto 
atfoi-ded  them,  Itut  it  was  easy  to  discover,  by  the  alacritj- 
which  broke  out  at  her  departure,  that  her  presence  had 
been  long  diapleasiiig,  and  that  she  had  been  teaching 
tlmse    who    fvtt  in    themselves   no    want  of  inatructian. 
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They  all  agi-ced  in  rejoicing,  that  they  should  no  longor 
be  subject  to  her  caprices,  or  disturbed  by  her  docunents^ 
but  should  be  now  under  the  direction  only  of  Reasont 
to  whom  they  made  no  doubt  of  being  able  to  recooimend 
themselves  by  a  steady  adherence  all  to  her  precepts.  Beaaon 
counselled  them  at  their  iii-st  entrance  upon  her  province,  to 
enlist  themselves  among  the  votaries  of  Religion  ;  and  infiimi- 
ed  them,  tliat  if  they  trusted  to  her  alone^  they  would  find  the 
same  fate  witli  her  other  admirers,  whom  she  had  not  been 
able  tf)  secure  against  Appetites  and  Passions,  and  who,  hav* 
ing  been  seized  by  Habit  in  the  regions  of  Desire,  had  been 
dimgged  away  to  tlie  caverns  of  Despair.  Her  admonitioB 
was  vain,  the  greater  number  declared  against  any  other  di- 
rection, and  doubted  not  but  by  her  snperintendency  Htff 
should  climb  with  safety  up  the  Mountain  of  Existence.  ^*  Mj 
power/'  said  Reason,  ^^  is  to  advise,  not  to  compel ;  I  havo 
already  told  you  the  danger  of  your  choice  The  patk 
seems  now  plain  and  even^  but  there  are  asperities  and  pit* 
lalls,  over  which  Religion  only  can  conduct  you.  Look  up- 
wards and  you  perceive  a  mist  before  you  settled  upon  the 
highest  visible  paK  of  the  mountain  :  a  mist  by  which  ray  pros- 
pect is  terminated*  and  which  is  piei*ced  only  by  the  eyes  of 
lleligion.  Beyond  it  are  tlic  temples  of  Happiness,  in  which 
those  who  climb  the  precipice  by  her  direction,  after  the  toil 
of  their  pilgrimage,  repose  for  ever.  I  know  not  the  way» 
and  therefore  can  only  conduct  you  to  a  better  guide.  Pride 
has  sometimes  reproaclied  me  witli  the  narrowness  of  my  view, 
but,  when  she  endeavoured  to  extend  it,  could  only  show  me, 
below  the  mist,  tiie  bowers  of  Conti'nt ;  even  they  vanished 
as  I  fixed  my  eyes  upon  tliem  ;  and  tliose  whom  she  |)ersuaded 
to  travel  towards  them  were  enchained  by  Habits,  and  in- 
gulfed by  Despair,  a  cruel  tyi^ant,  whose  caverns  are  beyond 
tJie  darkness  on  the  right  side  and  on  the  left,  fi*om  whose 
prisons  none  can  escape,  and  wliom  I  cannot  teach  you  to 
avoid.'* 

Such  was  the  declaration  of  Reason  to  ttiose  who  demanded 
her  protection.  Some  that  rocollertccl  the  dictates  of  Educa- 
dout  finding  them  now  seconded  hy  another  authority,  sub- 
mitted with  I'eluctance  to  this  slri(*t  doci-ee,  and  engaged 
rhenisi'lves  among  the  followers  of  Religion,  who  were  dis- 
tinguished by  the  uniformity  of  th.eir  march,  though  many 
of  them  were  women,  and  by  ti;<'ii'  continual  endeavours  to 
move  upwai'ds,  without  appearing  to  I'egard  the  prospects 
which  at  every  step  couHed  their  attention. 

Ail  lliose  who  determined  to  follow  ei titer  Reason  or  Reli- 
gion, were  continually  importuned  to  forsake  the  road,  some- 
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;.  ^  times  by  PaBsioiiR,  and  sometimes  by  AppetitCf),  of  whom 
t|.:  both  bad  reason  to  boast  the  flucccsa  of  their  artifices ;  for 
,'•  SD  many  were  drawn  into  by-paths,  that  any  way  was  more 
s...  popular  than  the  right  Tlie  attacks  of  tlie  Appetites  wen 
:.•'  :4H>re  impetuous,  those  of  the  PusHions  longer  continneil.  The 
-  Appetites  turned  their  followers  dii-ectlj  from  the  true  way, 
'■'..but  t)ie  Passions  marched  at  first  in  a  path  nearly  in  the 
'''  :4ame  direction  with  that  of  Reason  and  Religion  ;  but  deviat* 
ed  by  slow  degrees,  till  at  last  tliey  entirely  changed  Uieir 

.  course.      Appetite  drew   aside  the  dull,   and  Passion   fhe 

^.Mririitly.  Of  the  Appetites,  Lust  was  the  strongest;  and  of 
...'"t^e  Passions,  Vanity.     The  most  powerful  assault  was  tu  be 

vftand,  when  a  Passion  and  an  Appetite  joined  their  entice- 
■.'jd^cots';  and  the  path  of  Reason  was  best  followed,  when  a 
:  /.^^fuai^  called  to  one  side,  and  an  Appetite  to  the  other, 
r'*'.'' " .yHslfffed ncers  had  the  greatest  success  upon  the  foUowera 
;  ''«f'?|UiMp.  over  whom  they  scarcely  ever  uuled  to  prevail, 
V.  tiiB^pt^heo  they  counteracted  one  another.  Tliey  had  not 
^'^tte  same  triumphs  over  tlie  votaries  of  Religion  ;  for  though 
,'';'4bey  were  often  led  aside  for  a  lime.  Religion  commonly  re- 
'■'•  called  them  by  her  emissary  Conscience,  before  Habit  had 

'-''teme  to  enchain  them.  But  tliry  that  professed  to  obey  Rea- 
'<'  MB,  if  once  they  forsook  her,  Reldnm  returned ;  for  she  had 
.'.  no  messenger  to  summon  tlicm  hut  Pride,  who  generally  be- 

'.ytr^jcA  her  confidence,  and  employed  all  her  skill  to  support 
-I i^l^fpsion ;  and  if  ever  she  did  her  duty,  was  found  unable  to 
?,,'{V«Tail,  if  Habit  had  interposed. 

T;  I  soon  found  that  the  great  danger  to  the  followers  of  Rc- 
^!:  ligion  was  only  fi-om  Habit:  every  other  power  was  easily 
;^  resisted,  nor  did  they  find  any  difficulty  when  tliey  inadvert- 

^  ently  quitted  her,  to  find  her  i^ain  by  the  direction  of  Coa- 
'■-'  flcience,  unless  they  had  given  time  to  Habit  to  draw  her  chain 
'[^'behind  them,  and  bar  up  the  way  by  which  they  had  wan- 
,^.'  4er«d.    Of  some  of  tliose,  tlie  condition  was  justly  to  be 

.'  pitied,  whotorned  atfevcrycall  of  Conscience,  and  tried,  but 
*.  without  ettfct,  to  burst  the  chains  of  Habit ;  saw  Religion 

'  walking  forward  at  a  distance,  saw  her  with  reverence  and 

'  longed  to  join  her ;  but  were,  whenever  they  aiqiroacbed  her, 
.  ;  vimheld  by  Habit,  and  languished  in  sordid  tmndage,  which 
'."i  tbey  could  notescape,  though  they  scorned  and  hated  iL 

It  was  evident  that  tlie  Habits  were  so  far  from  growing 
'  weaker  by  these  repeated  contests,  that  if  they  were  not  to- 

.V  tally  overcome,  eveir  struggle  enlarged  their  bulk  and  in- 

.'  creased  their  strength  ;  and  a  Habit  opposed  and  victorious 

',    was  more  than  twice  as  strong  as  before  the  contest.     The 

aannrr  itf  which  those  who  were  weary  of  their  tyranny  en- 
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fleavoured  to  escape  fi-om  thetn,  appeared  by  the  event  to  he 
generally  wrong ;  they  tried  to  loose  their  chains  one  by  one, 
and  to  retreat  by  the  same  degrees  as  they  advanced ;  hat 
before  their  deliverance  was  completed.  Habit  always  threw 
new  chains  upon  her  Tugitivc ;  nor  did  any  Escape  her  but 
those  who,  by  an  effoH  sudden  and  violent,  burst  tlieir  shackles 
at  once,  and  left  her  at  a  distance ;  and  even  of  the.se.  many 
rushing  too  precipitately  forward,  and  hindered  by  their  ter- 
rors fram  stopping  where  they  were  safe,  were  fatigued  with 
their  own  vehemence,  and  resigned  themselves  again  to  that 
poTi'er  from  whom  an  escape  must  be  so  dearly  bought  and 
whose  tyranny  was  little  felt,  except  when  it  w&s  resisted. 

Some  however  thei*e  always  were,  who  when  they  found 
Habit  prevailing  over  them,  called  upon  Reason  or  ReligioB 
for  assistance;  each  of  them  willingly  came  to  the  succour 
of  her  suppliant,  but  neither  with  the  same  strength*  nor  the 
same  success.  Habit,  insolent  with  her  power,  would  often* 
presume  to  parly  with  Reason,  and  offer  to  loose  some  of  her 
chains,  if  the  rest  might  remain.  To  this  Reason,  who  was 
never  certain  of  victory,  frequently  consented,  but  always 
found  her  concession  destructive,  and  saw  the  captive  led 
away  by  Habit  to  his  former  slaven'.  Religion  ne\er  sub- 
mitted to  trcatv.  but  held  out  her  hand  with  ceHaintv  of  con- 
quest ;  and  if  the  captive  to  whom  she  gave  it  did  not  quit 
his  hold,  always  led  him  away  in  triuinpli,  and  placed  him  in 
the  direct  path  to  the  Temple  of  Happiness,  wliei*e  Reason 
never  failed  to  congratulate  his  deliverance,  and  encourage 
his  adlierence  to  that  power  to  whose  timely  succour  he  was 
indebted  for  it. 

When  the  traveller  was  again  placed  in  the  road  of  Happi- 
ness, I  saw  Habit  again  gliding  before  him,  but  reduced  to 
the  stature  of  a  dwarf,  without  sti-ength  and  without  activity* : 
but  when  the  Passions  or  Appetite-s,  which  had  befoi-e  seduced 
him,  made  their  approach.  Habit  would  on  a  sudden  start  into 
size,  and  witli  unexpected  violence  push  him  towards  them. 
The  ^Tetch,  thus  impelled  on  one  side,  and  allured  on  the 
other,  too  frequently  quitted  the  i-oad  of  Happiness,  to  which, 
after  his  second  deviation  fi*om  it,  he  rarely  irtumed :  but. 
by  a  timely  call  ui)on  Religion,  the  force  of  Habit  was  eluded, 
her  attacks  grow  fainter,  and  at  last  her  correspondence  i\ith 
the  enemy  was  entirely  destroyed.  She  then  began  to  em- 
ploy those  restless  faculties  in  compliance  with  the  |K>wer 
which  she  could  not  overcome ;  and  as  she  grew  again  in 
stature  and  in  strongth,  ckared  away  the  as])eritics  of  the  road 
to  Happiness. 
Fi*om  this  i*oad  I  could  not  easily  withdraw  mj 
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'    because  all  who  tntvelled  it  appeared  cheerful  and  satisfied ; 
f     and  the  farther  they  proceeded,  the  greater  apjieared  their 
;     alacrity,  and  the  stronger  their  conviction  of  tlie  wisilnm  of 
)■   their  guide.     Some,  who  had  never  deviated  but  by  sliort  ex- 
;     ciirsiona,  hud  Habit  in  the  middle  of  their  passage.vigorously 
■     supporting  them,  and  drivingolTtheirAppptitesand  Passions 
whifh  attempted  to  interrupt  their  progress.     Others,  who 
had  entered  this  road  late,  or  had  long  fnrsakfn  it.  were  toil- 
ing on  without  her  help  at  least,  and  rommonly  against  her 
endeavours.     But  I  observed,  when  they  approached  to  the 
barren  top,  that  few  were  able  to  proceed  without  some  sup- 
port from  Habit ;  and  that  they,  whose  Habits  were  strong, 
advanced  towards  the  mists  with  little  emotion,  and  enter^ 
them  at  last  with  calmness  and  confidence ;  after  which,  tliey 
were  seen  only  by  the  eye  of  Religion  ;  and  though  Reason 
looked  after  tlieni  with  ^e  most  earnest  curiosity,  she  could 
'  only  obtain  a  faint  glimpse,  when  her  mistress,  to  enl&rgehcr 
prospect,  raised  her  from  the  ground.     Reason,  however,  dis- 
cemed  that  they  were  safe,  but  Religion  saw  that  they  wore 
happy. 

"Now,  Thooilore,"  said  my  protector,  "withdraw  thy 
view  from  the  regions  of  obscurity,  and  se«  the  late  of  those 
who,  when  they  were  dismissed  by  Education,  woulil  admit 
no  direction  but  that  of  Reason.  Survey  their  wanderings, 
and  be  wise." 

I  looked  then  upon  the  road  of  Reason,  which  was  indeed, 
so  far  as  it  reached,  the  same  with  that  of  Religion,  nor  had 
Reason  discovered  it  but  by  her  instruction.  Yet  when  she 
had  once  been  taught  it.  she  clearly  saw  that  it  was  right ; 
and  Pride  had  sometimes  incited  her  to  declare  that  she  dis- 
covered  it  herself,  and  persuaded  her  to  offer  herself  as  a 
guide  to  Religion  ;  whom  after  many  vain  experiments  she 
found  it  her  highest  privilege  to  follow.  Reason  was  how- 
ever at  last  well  instructed  in  part  of  the  way,  and  appeared 
to  teach  it  with  some  success,  when  her  precepts  were  not 
misrepresented  by  Passion,  or  her  influence  overborn  1>y  Ap- 
petite. But  neither  of  these  enemies  was  she  able  to  insist. 
When  Passion  seized  upon  her  votaries,  she  seldom  attempted 
opposition  ;  slie  seemed  indeed  to  contend  with  more  vig«>ur 
against  Appetite,  but  was  generally  overwearied  in  the  con- 
test: and  if  either  of  her  opponents  had  confederated  with 
Habit,  her  authority  was  wholly  at  an  end.  When  Habit  en- 
deavoured to  captivate  the  votaries  of  Religion,  she  grew  by 
slow  degrees,  and  gave  time  to  escape ;  but  in  seizing  the 
nnhappy  bllowerfl  of  Reaaon,  Ao  ptooeeded  u  one  that  hxd. 
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nothing  to  fear,   and  enlarged  her  size,  and  doubled  ha 
chains  without  intermission,  and  without  reserve. 

Of  those  who  forsook  the  directions  of  Reason,  some  wen 
led  aside  by  tlie  whispers  of  Ambition,  who  were  perpetually 
pointing  to  stately  palaces,  situated  on  eminences  on  either 
side,  recounting  the  delights  of  affluence,  and  boasting  the 
security  of  power.  They  were  easily  persuaded  to  foUov 
her,  and  Habit  quickly  throw  her  chains  upon  them ;  they 
were  soon  convinced  of  the  folly  of  their  choice,  but  few  of 
them  attempted  to  I'eturii.  Ambition  led  tiiem  forward  firm 
precipice  to  precipice,  where  many  fell  and  were  seen  no 
niort^  Those  that  escaped  were,  after  a  long  series  of 
hazards,  generally  delivered  over  to  Avarice,  and  enlisted  hj 
her  ill  the  sen  ire  of  Tyranny,  where  tliey  continued  to  huf 
up  gold  till  their  patrons  or  their  heirs  pushed  them  headlong 
at  last  into  the  caverns  of  Despair. 

Others  were  enticed  by  Intem|x^rahce  to  ramble  In  search 
of  those  fruits  that  hung  over  the  rocks,  and  filled  the  air 
v.itli  tlieir fragrance.  I  observed,  tiiat  the  Habits  which  ho- 
veird  about  these  soon  grew  to  an  enormous  size,  nor  were 
thoiT  any  who  less  attempted  to  return  to  Reason,  or  sooner 
sunk  into  the  gulfs  that  lay  bofoi-e  them.  AV hen  these  first 
quitted  the  road.  Reason  looked  after  them  with  a  frown  of 
contempt,  but  had  little  expectations  of  being  able  to  reclaim 
them  :  for  the  bowl  of  intoxication  was  of  such  qualities  as  to 
make  them  lose  all  regard  but  for  the  pi-esent  moment :  nei- 
ther Hope  nor  Fear  could  enter  their  retreats ;  and  Habit 
had  so  absolute  a  power,  that  even  Conscience,  it*  Religion 
had  employed  her  in  their  favour,  would  not  have  bc^n  able 
to  force  an  enti*aiire. 

Thei*e  wei*e  otliers  whose  crime  it  was  rather  to  neglect 
Reason  tlian  to  disobey  her ;  and  who  retreated  fi-om  tlic 
heat  and  tumult  of  the  way,  not  to  the  bowel's  of  Intempe- 
rance, but  to  the  maze  of  Indolence.  Tliey  had  this  peculi- 
arity in  their  condition,  that  they  weit*  always  in  sight  of  the 
Road  of  Reason,  always  wishing  for  her  pi-esence.  and  al- 
ways ivsohing  to  return  to-nioiTow.  In  these  was  most 
eminently  conspicuous  the  subtilty  of  Habit,  who  hung  im- 
perceptible shackles  upon  them,  and  was  eveiy  moment  lead- 
ing tliem  farther  from  the  road,  which  they  always  imagined 
that  tliey  had  the  jiower  of  reaching.  They  wandered  on 
irom  one  double  of  the  labyrinth  to  another  with  the  chains  of 
Habit  hanging  secreWy  \i^w>iXi««i,  \\\\  ^aa^vj  ^^N^2a£ed,  the 
ilowcrs  ci-ew  paAer^  a.i\iL>i!ti^*^iw\\aVj:\w\fcT\  >^^^T^iKwA.^NSk 
their  dreary  mavcb  mXhowl  ij\^m»tc  \si  VJe>ss«  ^T^^^gc^  ^^6. 
^Xoir^^^^^^^^    t. return-,  ^MYv^Xiiv. ^^-^^--^-^ 
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Others,  that  they  were  criminal  but  not  delighted.  The  dmnk- 
ard  fnr  a  time  laaehed  over  his  wine ;  tiie  ambitious  man 
triumphed  in  the  miscarriage  of  his  rival ;  but  the  captives 
of  Indolence  had  neither  superiority  nor  merriment.  Dis- 
content lowered  in  their  looks,  and  sadness  hovered  round 
their  tihades ;  yet  they  crawled  on  reluctant  and  gloomy,  till 
they  arrived  at  the  depth  of  the  recess,  varied  only  with  pop- 
pea  and  nightshade,  where  the  dominion  of  Indolence  ter- 
minates, and  the  hopeless  wanderer  is  delivered  up  to  Melan- 
choly; the  chains  of  Habit  are  rivetted  for  ever;  and 
Melancholy  having  tortured  her  prisoner  for  a  time>  conaigtis 
him  at  last  to  the  cruelty  of  Despair. 

While  I  was  musing  on  this  miserable  scene,  my  protector 
called  out  to  me,  "  Remember,  Theodore,  and  be  wise,  and 
let  not  Habit  prevail  agunst  thee."  I  started,  and  beheld 
myself  surrounded  by  the  rocks  of  Teneriffe;  the  birds  ot 
light  were  singing  in  the  trees,  and  the  glances  of  the  morn- 
ing darted  upon  me. 


END  OP  TBB  PIRST  VOLUME. 
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